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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  following  work  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  obtain  from  the  best  sources,  such  as  the  later  treatises  in  highest 
repute,  memoirs  of  scientific  bodies,  and  mathematical  journals  in 
English,  French,  and  German,  the  materials  for  a  book  suited  to  the 
present  state  of  mathematical  science  and  the  wants  of  teachers  and 
students. 

The  work  contains  much  that  has  never  before  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress,  and  almost  every  part  will  be  found  to  present  some  new 
feature.  No  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  at  originality,  unless 
for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  existing  exposi- 
tions or  processes  were  inferior.  The  object  has  simply  been,  by  any 
and  all  means,  to  make  the  best  book,  without  aiming  so  much  at  indi- 
vidual reputation  as  at  the  author's  own  convenience  and  that  of  others, 
devoted,  like  himself,  to  the  noble  task  of  guiding  the  youthful  votaries 
of  science. 

The  French  treatises  furnish  excellent  models  of  the  theory  of  Al- 
gebra, the  German  of  ingenuity  and  brevity  of  notation  and  exposi- 
tion, the  English  of  practical  adaptation  and  variety  of  illustration  and 
example ;  and  from  these,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  many  authors 
in  each  language,  demonstrations  have  been  selected  and  introduced 
verbatim  when  they  seemed  incapable  of  improvement;  but  when- 
ever the  slightest  alteration  or  amalgamation,  or  the  entire  remodeling 
of  them,  could  give  additional  clearness  or  elegance,  the  limas  labor 
has  not  been  spared. 

The  work  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  is  important  in  the  higher 
parts  of  Algebra,  upon  which  usually  separate  treatises  are  thought 
necessary,  as  well  as  the  elementary  expositions  suited  to  beginners. 
Every  variety  of  symbol  and  of  example  has  been  introduced. 

On  page  11,  those  articles  of  this  volume  are  indicated  which  con- 
stitute a  minimum  course  of  Algebra  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  A  more  extended  course,  such 
as  would  ordinarily  be  advisable,  is  also  pointed  out.  The  rest  may 
very  well  be  reserved  for  reference,  as  the  student's  own  discovery  of 
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his  wants,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  mathematical  pursuity  shall  call  it 
in  requisition. 

The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  the  effective  assistance  which  he 
has  received,  in  revising  the  work  and  superintending  it  through  the 
press,  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Elmendorf,  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  many  val- 
uable suggestions. 
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It  may  be  nseful  to  point  out  in  this  connection  a  course  of  mathematical 
study.  1°.  Algebra;  2°.  Geometry  :f  these  two  may  be  pursued  simultane- 
ously; 3°.  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications  to  Surveying  and  Navi- 
gation ;  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications  to  Practical  and  Nautical 
Astronomy  and  Geodesy;!  4°.  Descri]ptive  Geometry ;§  5°.  Analytical  Ge- 
ometry ;|i  6°.  Theoretic  Astronomy ; IF  7°.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
and  Calculus  of  Variations  ;•♦  8°.  Mechanics  ;tt  9°-  Optics  ;tt  10°.  Phys- 
ical Astronomy.§§ 

*  The  articles  are  numbered  thronghcmt  the  book  at  die  begiimiDgs  of  paragraphs. 

t  Should  the  present  work  meet  with  pablic  favor,  it  will  be  foUowed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  by  a  treatise  on  Geometry. 

t  The  author  has  already  published  a  work  embracing  Uiese  subjects,  anew  and  greatly 
improved  edition  of  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  next  year. 

$  This  branch,  though  it  may  be  omitted  without  destroying  the  connection  between  tixMO 
which  precede  and  follow  it,  is  of  the  highest  advantage  to  Uie  general  student,  and  invaluable 
to  the  ei4|ineer.  It  may  be  best  taken  up  in  the  excellent  treatise  by  Professor  Davies.  In 
the  French,  Monge,  the  founder  of  the  science,  has  written  extensively  upon  the  subject; 
there  is  also  a  treatise  by  that  best  of  French  writers  of  elementary  works,  Lefebure  de 
Fourcy.  Professor  Davies  has  published  a  fine  volome  on  the  application  of  descriptive 
geometry  to  shadows  and  perspective.  v 

|]  On  this  subject  there  are  numerous  writers,  Davies,  Pierce,  and  Young,  whose  work  is 
republished  here,  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  and  in  the 
French,  among  the  best.  Blot,  of  whom  there  is  an  English  translation  by  Professor  Smith, 
of  Virginia,  and  Lefebure  de  Fourcy,  whose  work  is  most  generaUy  preferred. 

if  The  authors  recommended  are  Norton,  Gummery ;  and  in  the  French,  Biot,  of  whom 
there  is  a  translation  in  part,  known  as  the  Cambridge  Astronomy. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  portions  of  mathematical  science  on  whi^h  the  author  proposes  to  put 
forth  a  treatise  at  no  distant  day.    We  have  at  present  on  the  calculus,  Church  and  Davies,  r  f^n 
in  America ;  Young,  O'Brien,  and  Walton,  in  England ;  Lacroix,  Duhamel,  and  Moigno,  who 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  numeroua  writers  in  France. 

ft  Courtenay's  Boucharlat;  in  French,  Francceur  and  Poisson. 

tt  Bache,  Brewster,  Bartlett,  and  Biot.  This  branch  may  be  pursued  to  some  extent  im- 
meiHately  after  Geometry. 

$$  The  authors  are  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  of  whose  Mecanique  Celeste  we  have  the 
translation  and  notes  of  Bowditch,  but  for  readers  of  the  French,  the  Systeme  du  Monde  d 
Pont^uland  is  to  be  preferred. 
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As  Grreek  letters  are  frequently  used  in  the  following  treatise,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  unaccustomed  to  a  Greek  alphabet,  one  is 
here  inserted.     The  names  of  the  letters  are  given  in  the  last  column. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  every  question  of  numbers  there  are  certain  conditions  which  the 
required  numbers  in  connection  with  the  given  ones  must  fulfill,  which 
conditions  are  indicated  by  the  question  itself. 

The  sohUion  has  for  its  object  to  determine  such  required  quantities 
as  will  verify  these  conditions.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  endeavor 
first  to  seize  the  different  relations  by  which  all  the  quantities,  known 
and  unknown,  are  connected  together,  and  to  find  afterward,  by  means 
of  these  relations,  what  operations  ought  to  be  performed  upon  the 
^ven  quantities  to  obtain  those  which  are  required.  Such  is  the  ob- 
ject proposed  in  that  part  of  mathematics  knovm  by  the  name  of  Al- 
gebra. 

To  show  how  the  use  of  letters  and  signs  arises,  let  the  following 
simple  problem  be  proposed. 

To  divide  890  dollars  between  three  persons  in  suck  a  fnanner  that  the 
second  shall  have  115  mare  than  the  first,  and  the  third  180  more  than 
the  second. 

Now  let  us  see  by  what  deductions  the  values  of  the  unkndwn  num- 
bers may  )b©  derived. 

Since  the  share  of  the  second  is  115  more  than  that  of  the  first,  and 
the  share  of  the  third  180  more  than  that  of  the  second,  it  will  be  180 
added  to  115,  or  295  more  than  that  of  the  first. 

Th^n  the  sum  of  the  three  parts  will  be  formed  of  3  times  the  first 
part,  increased  by  115,  and  also  by  295,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of 
3  times  the  first  part  increased  by  410. 

But  this  is  equal  to  the  sum  to  be  divided,  viz.,  890. 

Then  3  times  the  first  part,  increased  by  410,  is  equal  to  890. 

Then  3  times  the  first  part  is  equal  to  890  diminished  by  410,  or  480. 

Then  the  first  part  will  equal  the  third  of  480,  or  160  dollars. 

The  first  person,  therefore,  has  160  dollars ;  the  second,  who  must 
have  115  more,  will  have  275;  and  the  third,  who  was  to' have  180 
more  than  the  second,  455  dollars.  These  three  sums  united  make 
890  dollars,  which  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  result. 

This  example  exhibits  the  kind  of  reasonings  necessary  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  solution  of  problems  in  numbers ;  and  it  will  be  per- 
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ceived  that,  to  express  these  reasonings,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  fre- 
quently a  number  of  words,  designating  the  quantities,  both  known  and 
unknown,  as  the^r^^  part,  the  number  to  be  divided,  &c.,  and  other  words 
expressing  the  relations  of  these,  as  increased  by,  diminished  by,  &c. 

To  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  periphrases,  by  means  of  which 
the  quantities  which  enter  into  the  question  are  distinguished,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  represent  these  quantities  by  letters.  Ordinarily,  the  given 
quantities  are  represented  by  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,b,c...; 
and  the  required  or  imknown  by  the  last,  x,  y,  z  .  ,  . 

The  relations  are  expressed  by  signs.     Thus,  increased  by  is  vmtten 

-f  ;  diminished  by  is  written  — ;  multiplied  by  is  written  X  ;  or,  a  mul- 

a 
tiplied  by  b,  simply  thus,  ab  ;  a  divided  by  b,  thus,  t  /  <^  equal  to  i, 

thus,  a =3. 

The  reasoning  of  the  above  example  may,  with  the  aid  of  such 
abridgments,  if  x  denote  the  first  share,  be  written  briefly  thus : 

X 

a;+115-l-180 
305-1-410=890 
3a;=890— 410 
3a; =480 

a;=---=160 

If  the  numbers  had  been  different  in  the  above  problem,  the  method 
of  proceeding  would  have  been  precisely  the  same. 

Thus,'if  1250  had  been  the  sum  to  be  divided,  170  the  excess  of  the 
second  part  over  the  first,  and  220  the  excess  of  the  third  over  the  sec- 
ond, the  reasoning  would  have  had  the  same  form,  as  seen  below. 

X  share  of  the  1st,  230 

ic-fl70  170 

a; -{-170  +  220  share  of  the  2d,  400 

3a;-|- 560  =  1250  220 

3aJ= 1250— 560  share  of  the  3d,  620 

3a;=690  Proof. 

690     ^„^  230 

a;= =230 

3  400 

620 


1250 


All  these  individual  cases  of  the  same  kind  may  be  generalized)  thus : 
Let  a  represent  the  number  to  be  divided ;  b  the  excess  of  the  second 
over  the  first  share ;  c  that  of  the  third  over  the  second.  The  reason- 
ing will  then  stand  as  follows : 
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X 

x+b 
x-i-b-^-c 


3x+2b+c=:a 

3xz=:a — 2b — c 

a — 2b — c 


fw         Oft         ^ 

The  last  expression,  x= ,  shows  what  operations  ought  to  be 

performed  upon  the  given  numbers  to  produce  the  required,  and  may 
be  interpreted  into  the  following  rule. 

Subtract  double  ike  excess  of  the  second  share  over  the  firsts  together 
with  the  excess  of  the  third  over  the  seco7id,Jrom  the  number  to  be  divided, 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  3.  'Phe  result  tvUl  be  the  first  share  re- 
quired. 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  first  case  above,  we  have 

115x2=230  890  and  to  the  2d,  170 

180  2 

410  340 


3)480  220  1250 

TeO  Ans.  560 

3)690 
230  Ans. 

The  expression  x=z ,  from  which  the  rule  to  be  applied  is 

derived,  is  called  a  general  formula,  or  simply  a  formula  from  which, 
Instead  of  from  the  rule,  the  answers  in  the  particular  cases  may  be 
obtained  by  substitution ;  thus, 

in  the  1st  case,  in  the  2d  case, 

890—230—180     480     ,,^  1250—2x170—220     690     ^^^ 

xz=z ^ =—-=160,   x=z =        ==230. 

3  3  3  3 

The  nature  and  utility  of  algebra  being  thus  briefly  indicated,  we 
proceed  to  give  in  detail,  first,  the  methods  of  representing  quantities, 
and  all  possible  relations  and  combinations  of  them,  and  afterward  the 
use  of  these  methods  in  the  solution  of  questions. 
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ALGEBRA. 


DEFINITIONS  AND  NOTATION. 

1.  Algebra  is  a  species  of  short-hand  writing  which,  by  the  aid  of  certain 
symbols,  serves  to  abridge  and  generalize  propositions  relating  to  numbers.* 

A  Proposition  is  any  thing  propomided  as  true.  If  it  express  the  proper- 
ties or  relations  of  quantity,  it  is  a  mathematical  proposition.  If  it  be  self- 
evident,  it  is  called  an  axiom.  If  it  require  demonstration,  it  is  called  a  theorem ; 
and  if  it  propose  something  to  be  done,  or  that  some  required  or  unknown 
quantity  be  found,  it  is  called  a  problem. 

Symbols  may  be  divided  into  symbols  of  quantity,  and  symbols  of  relation 
commonly  called  signs. 

2.  The  principal  symbols  employed  in  algebra  are  the  following : 

I.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,  &,  c,  6cc.,  which  are  employed  to  denote 
the  numbers  which  are  the  object  of  our  reasonings. 

When  the  Roman  letters  are  exhausted,  or  when  a  marked  distinction  is  de- 
sirable between  the  different  classes  of  quantities  employed,  the  Greek  letters 
are  also  used  as  representatives  of  quantity.  If  different  quantities  of  the  same 
general  nature  are  used  together,  it  is  a  common  custom  to  represent  them  by 
the  same  letter,  distinguishing  them  from  one  another  by  accents,  or  small 
numbers  written  below ;  thus,  a,  a',  a'',  a"',  a*^,  are  representatives  of  differ- 
ent quantities,  and  are  read  a,  a  prime,  a  second,  &c. ;  and  flj,  Os,  Og,  &&, 
may  be  read  a  one  subscript,  a  two  subscript,  and  so  on. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  using  large  and  small  letters ;  thus,  the  di- 
ameter of  a«mal]  circle  being  represented  by  (f,  that  of  a  larger  may  be  by  D. 

It  is  customary,  in  some  cases,  to  represent  quantities  by  symbols,  which 
mdicate  distincUy  the  nature  of  the  quantities  represented.  Thus,  the  six 
trigonometrical  quantities,  which  are  known  by  the  names  of  sine,  tangenti 
secant,  cosine,  cotangent,  cosecant,  are  represented  by  the  symbols  sin,  tan, 
sec,  cos,  cot,  cosec ;  and  the  astronomical  quantities,  the  longitude  of  the 
sun,  the  longitude  of  the  moon,  and  the  longitude  of  a  node,  are  represented 
by  the  symbols  0,  D  ,  and  t5. 

---  --  ----  -  __■_  _ ^^ ^ 

*  In  the  operatioiia  of  Arithmetic,  with  the  exception  of  thoie  which  relate  to  componnd 
immbeni,  quantitiei  are  considered  as  composed  of  anits,  bat  tiie  kind  of  onit  is  not  noticed, 
only  the  nomber.  In  Algebra,  neither  the  kind  nor  number  of  nnits  of  which  a  qaantity 
is  composed  is  regarded,  and  often  the  qaantity  is  not  considered  ai  composed  of  onits  at 
all.  The  idea  of  namber  may,  however,  always  be  introduced,  and  it  is  best  to  keep  it  in 
mind  in  the  beginning  of  Algebra.  As  in  Arithmetic  the  roles  of  addition,  maltiplication, 
proportion,  &c.,  are  the  same,  whateverHin  tihe  kind  of  onits  which  the  nombers  employed 
represent,  so  in  Algebra  these  roles  are  the  same,  whatever  be  either  the  kind  or  nonw 
ber  of  onits  in  the  qoantities  empbyed  (open  which  the  operations  are  performed).  In 
every  part  of  Algebra,  processes  anabgous  to  those  prescribed  by  the  rales  of  Ari^hmetio 
are  in  use.  Hence,  and  because  of  its  character  of  generalization,  it  was  called  by  New- 
ton General  Arithmetic.  Algebra,  however,  presents  many  relations  of  qaantity  of  which 
Aiithmetio  takes  no  cogousnce. 

A 
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These  are  the  symbols  of  quantity. 
The  foUowiDg  are  symbols  of  relations : 

II.  The  sign  -|-,  which  is  named  p^u^,  and  is  employed  to  denote  the  addi- 
tion of  two  or  more  numbers. 

Thus,  12+30  signifies  12  plus  30,  or,  12  augmented  hy  30.  In  like  manner, 
a-\-b  signifies  a  plus  b,  or,  the  number  designated  by  a  augmented  by  the 
number  designated  by  b. 

III.  The  sign  — ,  which  is  named  minus,  and  is  employed  to  denote  the 
subtraction  of  one  number  from  another. 

Thus,  64—23  signifies  64  minus  23,  or,  64  diminished  by  23.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  —  b  signifies  a  minus  h,  or,  the  number  designated  by  a  diminished  by 
the  number  designated  by  b. 

The  sign  /^  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the  difference  of  two  num- 
bers, when  it  is  not  known  which  is  the  greater.  Thus,  a'^b  signifies  the 
difference  of  a  and  b,  when  it  is  not  known  whether  the  number  designated  by 
a  be  less  or  greater  than  the  number  designated  by  b. 

IV.  The  sign  X  t  which  may  be  read  into,  is  employed  to  denote  the  multi- 
plication of  two  or  more  numbers. 

Thus,  72  X  26  is  read  72  into  26,  or,  72  multiplied  by  26.  In  like  manner, 
a X ^  signifies  a  into  6,  or,  a  multiplied  by  b ;  and  axbxc  signifies  the  con- 
tinued product  of  the  numbers  designated  by  a,  6,  c  ,*  and  so  on  for  any  num- 
ber of  factors. 

The  process  of  multiplication  is  also  frequently  indicated  by  placing  a  point 
between  the  successive  factors ;  thus,  a,b  .c,d  signifies  the  same  thing  as 
axbxcxd. 

In  general,  however,  when  numbers  are  represented  by  letters,  their  multi- 
plication is  indicated  by  writing  the  letters  in  succession,  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  any  sign.  Thus,  ab  signifies  the  same  thing  as  a .  6,  or  a  x  ^  /  &nd 
abed  is  equivalent  to  a,  b  .c.  d^  or  axbXcXd, 

Factors  expressed  by  letters  are  called  literal  factors,  and  those  expressed 
by  numbers  numerical  factors. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  notation  a .  &,  or  a&,  can  be  employed  only 
when  the  numbers  ai-e  designated  by  letters;  if,  for  example,  we  wished  to  rep- 
resent the  product  of  the  numbers  6  and  6  in  this  manner,  6 . 6  would  be  con- 
founded with  an  integer  followed  by  a  decimal  fraction,  and  66  would  signify 
the  numher  ffty-six,  according  to  the  common  system  of  notation. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  however,  the  multiplication  of  numbers  is  some- 
times expressed  by  placing  a  point  between  them'  in  cases  where  no  ambiguity 
can  arise  from  the  use  of  this  symbol.     Thus,  1.2.3.4,  may  represent  the 

*  2*76 

continued  product  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  and  »  •  q  •  rr  may  represent 

w    y    11 

2  7  6 

the  product  of  ;r,  -,  and  — .     • 

.  y.  The  sign  -^,  which  is  named'>&y,  and  when  placed  between  two  num- 
bers is  employed  to  denote  that  the  former  is  to  be  divided  by  the  latter. 

Thus,  24-7-6  signifies  24  by  6,  or,  24  divided  by  6.  In  like  manner,  a-f>& 
signifies  a  6y  6,  or,  a  divided  by  b,  . 

Two  dots  without  the  horizontal  line  between^are  also  the  sign  of  division* 
This  form  of  the  sign  is  used  in  proportions,  where 'either  of  the  two  quantities 
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between  which  it  is  placed  may  be  regarded  as  the  dividend,  and  the  other  the 

divisor.     It  is  analogous,  in  this  respect,  to  the  sign  '^  in  subtraction. 

In  general,  however,  the  division  of  two  numbers. is  indicated  by  writing  the 

dividend  above  the  divisor,  and  drawing  a  line  between  them.     Thus,  24-^6 

•17  «         .         24      /a 

and  a-r-o  are  usually  wntten  —  and  r. 

Every  fraction,  then,  expresses  the  quotient  of  its  numerator,  divided  by  its 
denominator.  Thus,  §  of  a  unit  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  parts : 
the  one,  the  third  of  one  unit,  and  the  other,  the  third  of  another  unit ;  or 
both  together,  the  third  of  2  units,  or  the  quotient  of  2  divided  by  3.  This 
reasoning  may  be  generalized. 

VI.  The  sign  =,  called  the  sign  of  equality,  and  read  is  equal  tOf  when 
placed  between  two  numbers  denotes  that  they  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Thus,  56-|-6^62  signifies  that  the  sum  of  56  and  6  is  equal  to  62.  In  like 
manner,  a=6  signifies  that  a  is  equal  to  &,  and  a-\-b^c — d  signifies  that  a 
plu^  b  is  equal  to  c  minus  d^  or  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  designated  by  a 
and  h  is  equal  to  the  difiference  of  the  numbers  designated  by  c  and  d, 

VII.  The  sign  <^,  which  is  read  is  unequal  to^  and  when  placed  between 
two  numbers  denotes  that  one  of  them  is  greater  than  the  other,  the  opening 
of  the  sign  being  turned  toward  the  greater  number.  f 

Thus,  a^h  signifies  that  a  is  greater  than  6,  and  a<^h  signifies  that  a  is 
less  than  6.  •.  ' 

VIII.  The  coefficient  is  a  sign  which  is  employed  to  denote  that  a  number 
designated  by  a  letter,'  or  some  combination  of  letters,  is  added  to  itself  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times.  r 

Thus,  instead  of  writing  a-f-a-f-a-f-a-f-^i  which  represents  5  a*s  added 
together,  we  write  5a.  In  like  manner,  lOa&'will  signify  the  same  thing  as 
db-\-ah'\-ah'{-ah-\-ah'\»ah-{-db'\'ab'\'ahr{^ahi  or  ten  times  the  product  of 
a  and  6.  '  v  • 

The  numbers  5  and  10  here  are  coefficients. 

The  coefficient,  then,  is  a  number,"'  'written  to  the  left  of  another  numl/er 
represented  by  one  or  more  letters,  and  denotes  the  number  of  times  that  the 
given  letter,  or  combination  of  letters,  is  to  be  repeated.  > 

Or  the  coefficient  is  the  numerical  factor  written  befdre  one  or  more  literal 
factors.  • ' 

When  no  coefficient  is  expressed,  the  coefficietit  1  is  always  understood ; 
thus,  la  and  a  signify  the  same  thing. 

In  a  more  enlarged  sense,  one  literal  faptor  may  be  regarded  as.  the  coeffi- 
cient of  another,  especially  when  the  former  is  one  of  the  first,  and  the  latter 
one  of  therlast  letters  of  the  alphabet?  Thus,  in  the  expression  ax,  a  may  bo 
called^the  coefficient  of  x.  So,  also,  in  the  expression  of  abxy,  ab  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  coefficient  ofxy.  t 

IX.  The  exponent,  or  index,  is  a  sign  which  is  employed  to  denote  that  a 
nnmber  designated  by  a  letter  is  multiplied  by  itself  &  certain  number  of  times. 

Thus,  instead  of  .writing  aX  ciX  aXctX  a,  or,  aaaaa,  which  represents 
five  a's  multiplied  together,  we  write  a*,  where  5  is  called  the  exponent  or 
index  of  a.  Similarly,  bxbxbxbxbxhxbxbxbxb,  or  6.6.6. 
6 . 6. 6 . 6  .  6 . 6  .  6,  or  6666666666 ;  or  the  continued  product  of  10  6*s  is  written 
more  briefly  6^^  where  10  is  the  exponent  or  index  of  6. 

The  ea^ponent  or  index  of  a  number  is,  therefore,  a  number  written  a  little 
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above  a  letter  to  the  rightt  and  denotes  the  number  of  tunes  which  the  number 
designated  by  the  letter  enters  as  a  factor  into  a  product.  When  no  exponent 
is  expressed,  the  exponent  1  is  always  understood ;  thus,  a^  and  a  signify  the 
same  thing. 

The  products  thus  formed  by  the  successiTO  multiplication  of  the  same 
number  by  itself,  are  in  general  called  the  powers  of  that  number.  Thus,  a  is 
the  first  power  of  a ;  ay^a^aa^^a^  is  the  second  power  of  a,  or  the  sqtuire 
of  a  ;  aaa^c^  is  the  third  power,  or  cube  of  a ;  aaaaa=cfi  is  the  fifth  power 

of  a,  and  cuiaa to  n  factors  =  a°,  is  the  nth  power  of  a,  or  the  power 

of  a  designated  by  the  number  n. 

X.  The  sqtuire  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which,  when  multi- 
plied by  itseUT,  will  produce  the  proposed  expression,  and  is  generally  denoted 
by  the  symbol  •/«  which  is  called  the  radical  sign.  Thus,  the  square  root 
of  9  is  •/d=3,  and  -s/ a^=,a,  is  the  square  root  of  a';  for  in  the  former  case 
3  X  3=9,  and  in  the  latter  a  X  a^a^> 

XI.  The  cube  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which,  when  multi- 
plied twice  by  itself,  will  produce  the  proposed  expression.  ^  The  ybvrt^,  or 
biquadrate  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which,  when  multiplied 
three  times  by  itself,  produces  the  given  expression ;  and  the  nth  root  of  any 
expression  is  that  quantity  which,  multiplied  (n — 1)  times  by  itself,  produces 
the  proposed  expression.  Thus,  the  cube  root  of  8  is  2;  for  2X3X2^8, 
the  fourth  root  of  o^  is  a ;  for  a .  a .  a .  a=za\  and  the  nth  root  of  x"  is  x ;  fcnr 
xxxxx ., . .  to  n  factors  =sx,x.x ,x., . .  ton  factors  =x». 

The  roots  of  expressions  are  frequently  designated  by  fractional  or  decimal 
exponents,  the  figure  in  the  numerator  of  the  fractional  exponent  denoting  the 
power  to  which  the  expression  is  to  be  raised  or  involved,  and  the  figure  in 
the  denominator  denoting  the  root  to  be  extracted  or  evolved.     Thus,  the 

symbol  of  operation  for  the  square  root  of  a  is  either  \/a  or  a- ;  for  the  cube 

root  it  is  V^t  ^r  <*  ?  ^0*"  t^®  fourth  root,  Va,  or  a*;  and  Va,  or  a",  denotes 

the  nth  root  of  a.     Also,  ^a\  or  a*,  denotes  the  sixth  root  of  the  fiftfi  power 

of  a  ;  and  a»,  or  V^"»  signifies  the  nth  root  of  the  mth.  power  of  a,* 

XII.  A  rational  quantity  is  that  which  has  no  radical  sign  or  fractional  ex- 
ponent annexed  to  it,  as  3mn,  or  dx'^t/^. 

XIII.  An  irrational  quantity  is  a  root  which  can  not  be  exactly  extracted, 
and  is  expressed  by  means  of  the  radical  sign  Vi  or  a  fractional  exponent,  as 

XIV.  The  reciprocal  of  any  quantity  is  unity  divided  by  that  quantity ; 

thus,  the  reciprocals  of  a',  r*,  y®,  2*,  are  respectively  -«»  -5,  -1,  -r ;  but  the 

a    Xr   y^   2* 

following  notation  is  generally  used,  as  being  more  commodious :  thus,  the 

fractions  -5,  -3,  -^,  -7,  are  expressed  by  a"*,  jr^,  y-*,  r**.* 

It  will  follow  from  the  above,  and  from  the  rule  for  division  effractions,  that 
the  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  the  fraction  inverted.  Thus,  the  reciprocal  of 
a  .    1     b 

T  is  — =-. 

baa 


*  The  sabject  of  fractional  aud  negative  expouenU  will  be  fully  inyeatigated  faiiber  in 
tdvaxice. 
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XV.  The  foDowing  characters  are  used  to  connect  several  quantities  to- 
gether, viz. : 

vinculum,  or  bar  ■ 

parenihests  (         ) 

braces^  or  brackets  J         i^^\         1 

Thus,  m-|-n .  x,  or  (m-|-n)x  signifies  that  the  quantity  denoted  by  m-|-n  is 

to  be  multiplied  by  x,  and  j  ^+e  ^  .  5  |^— E  ^  signifies  that  ^+?  is  to  be  multi- 

plied  by  ^ — |.    The  vinculum  or  bar  is  sometimes  placed  vertically ;  thus, 

•\-ax 

signifies  that  the  sum  of  a,  &,  and  c  is  multiplied  by  z. 

XVI.  The  signs,  .♦.  therefore  or  consequently,  and  •••  because,  are  used  to 
avoid  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  words. 

XVII.  Every  number  written  in  algebraic  language,  that  is,  by  aid  of 
algebraic  symbols,  is  called  an  algebraic  quantity,  or,  an  algebraic  expression. 

Thus,  3a  IB  the  algebraic  expression  for  three  times  the  number  a  ;  5a'  is 
the  algebraic  expression  for  five  times  the  square  of  the  number  a  ;  7a*6'  is 
the  algebraic  expression  for  seven  times  the  fifUi  power  of  a  multiplied  by  the 
cube  of  b. 

Zc? — ^}fie^  is  the  algebraic  expression  for  the  £fference  between  three 
times  the  square  of  a  and  six  times  the  cube  of  b  multiplied  by  the  fourth 
power  of  c. 

2a — Zh^-^Ad^e^f^  is  the  algebraic  expression  for  twice  a,  diminished 
by  three  times  the  square  of  b  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  c  and  augmented  by 
four  times  the  fourth  power  of  d  multiplied  by  the  product  of  the  fifth  power 
of  e  and  the  sixth  power  of/. 

XVIII.  An  algebraic  quantity,  which  is  not  combined  with  any  other  by 
the  sign  of  addition  or  subtraction,  is  called  a  monomial,  or  monome,  or,  a  quantity 
of  one  term,  or  simply,  a  term.  Thus,  3a',  46*,  6c,  are  monomials.  The  de- 
gree of  a  term  is  the  number  of  its  literal  factors,  and  is  found  by  adding  to- 
gether the  exponents  of  all  the  letters  contained  in  the  term.  Thus,  da^¥c 
is  of  the  sixth  degree. 

An  algebraic  expression,  which  is  composed  of  several  terms,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  signs  -{-or  — ,18  called  generally  n  polynomial,*  or  poly- 
nome.  Thus,  30^-1- 46' — Sc+d  is  a  polynonual.  A  polynomial  is  said  to 
be  homogeneous  when  all  its  terms  are  of  the  same  degree. 

A  polynomial,  consisting  of  two  terms. only,  is  usually  called  a  binomial; 
when  consisting  of  three  terms,  a  trinomial.  Thus,  a-|-6,  36'c — xz,  are 
binomials,  and  a-{-6 — c,  ZwM — 6p^r-{-9(f,  are  trinomials. 

XIX.  Of  the  dififerent  terms  which  compose  a  polynomial,  some  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  sign  -(-,  others  by  the  sign  — .  The  former  are  called  additive, 
or  positive  terms,  the  latter,  subtractive,  or  negative  terms. 

The  first  term  of  a  polynomial  is  not,  in  general,  preceded  by  any  sign ;  in 
diat  case  the  sign  -|-  is  always  understood. 

*  A  polynomial  iff  also  called  a  compoand  quantity.  Polynomiali,  to  save  the  troable  of 
writini^  them  repeatedly,  are  often  represented  by  a  single  large  letter.  Thos,  if  we  have 
two  polynomials,  x* — ix^-\-ixy^ — y»  and  afl — 3j:y«-f^^y — !^>  '^^  ™*y  represent  the  first 
Ivy  A  and  die  second  by  B,  and  afterward,  in  referring  to  them,  may  call  them  the  poly- 
aomials  A  and  B. 
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Terms  composed  of- the  same  letters,  affected  with  the  same  exponents,  are 
called  similar  terms. 

Thus,  lab  and  3ah  are  similar  terms,  so  are  6a'c  and  7cfic ;  also,  I0al^c*d 
and  2ab^c*d ;  for  they  are  composed  of  the  same  letters,  and  these  letters 
in  each  are  affected  with  the  sanie  exponents.  On  the  other  hand,  8ab^c 
and  Sa^b^c  are  not  similar  terms,  for,  although  composed  of  the  same  letters, 
these  letters  are  not  each' affected  with  the  same  exponent  in. each. term. 

XX.  The  numerical  value  of  an  algebraic  expression  is  the  number  which 
results  from  giving  particular  values  to  the  letters  which  compose  the  ex- 
pression^  and  performing  the  aritlimetical  operations  indicated  by  the  algebraic 
symbols.  This  numerical  value  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  particular 
values  assigned  to  the  letters.  Thus,  the  numerical  value  of  2a'  is  54  when 
we  make  a =3,  for  the  cube  of  3  is-27,^nd  twice  27  is  64.  The  numerical 
value  of  the  same  expression  wiU  be  250  if  we  make  a =5;  for  the  cube  of  5 
is  125,  and  twice  125  is  250. 

The  numerical  value  of  a  polynomial  undergoes  no  change,  however  we 
may  transpose  the  order  of  the  terms,  provided  we  preserve  the  proper 
sign  of  each.  Thus,  the  polynomials  4a* — 3a'6+5ac^,  4a3+5ac*— 3a"6, 
5(zc> — 3a''6-{-4a^  have  all  the  same  numerical  value.  This  follows  mani- 
festly from  the  nature  of  arithmetical  addition  and  subtraction,  for  it'  is  evident 
that  if  the  same  amounts  be  added  or  taken  away,'  it  is  immaterial  in  what 
order. 

Examples  of  the  numerical  values  of  algebraic  expressions  : 

Let  a=4,  &=3,  c=2;  then  wiU 

(1)  a+6— c=4+3— 2=7— 2=5. 

(2)  a«+a  6+6«=4«+4X3-f3«=16+12+9=37 

(3)  ac— a 6+6c=4x 2— 4X3+3X2=8— 12+6=2 
a«+6g--c»  4«+3»— 2«  16+9— 4     21 

^^)  a6— ac+6c''4  X 3— 4  x  2+3  X  2~12— 8+6~10 

(5)    V(a+6)Cr-V(a-6)c'=V(4+3)x2-V(4-3)X2»=V'14-.V8  ^ 

=  3-7416574  —  2  =  1-7416574 
gJ^b     a^c     a-^b     7     2     1_263 
^^)  a-.c+6+c"a+6~2+5     7~  70 

XXI.  Entire  quantities  are  those  which  are  rational  and  contain  no  de- 
nominator; such  are  47,  2a*6,  3a' — be. 

XXII.  An  algebraic  expression  containing  a  quantity  is  called  a.  function  of 

that  quantity.     For  example,  the  expression  3^:^ —  V^  ^^  a  function  of  x ;  the 
expression  a(a:+y)+— (x+y)  is  a  function  of  x+y.    An  entire  function  of 

a  quantity  is  one  in  which  this  quantity  does  not  enter  into  a  denominator. 

A  rational  function  is  one  in  which  the  quantity  does  not  appear  under  a 
radical. 

To  express,  in  a  general  way,  a  function  of  x,  we  write  F(x).  Where 
many  different  functions  of  x  are  to  be  represented,  we  vary  the'  form  of  this 
initial :  thus,  F(x),  /(x),  ^(x),  F'(x),  &c.,  which  denote,  in  a  general  way, 
different  algebraic  expressions  containing  x. 

To  express  functions  of  the  same  form  of  different  quantities,  we  use  the 
same  initial  before  these  quantities ;  thus,  F(x),  F(y). 
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To  expre9s  a  function  like  2^-\'2xy-\-y*  of  two  quantities,  we  write  F(z,  y); 
of  three  quantities,  Y{x^  y,  2),  and  so  on. 

What  follows  to  equations  may  be  called  the  algebnuc  calculus* 


REDUCTION  OF  TERMS. 

3.  Reduction  of  similar  terms  is  the  collecting  of  seyeral  similar  terms  into 
one. 

The  mle  may  be  divided  into  two  cases : 

(1)  When  the  similar  quantities  have  the  same  signs. 

(2)  When  the  similar  quantities  have  different  signs. 

CASE  I. 

•  When  the  similar  quantities  have  the  same  signs. 

Add  the  coefficients ;  affix  the  letter  or  letters  of  the  similar  terms,  and 
prefix  the  common  sign  4-  or  — .* 

Thus,  a4-2a-f  3a4-4a-f5a=s(14-24.3-f4-f5)a=15a, 

(— fl)+(— 2a)+(— 3a)+(-.4a)=— (l+2+3+4)a=— 10a. 

It  is  convenient  to  write  the  similar  terms  to  be  reduced  under,  instead  of 
after  one  another,  they  being  read  in  the  same  order  in  either  way. 


•  • 

EXAMPLES. 

' 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

3a 

abc 

^axy 

—  Sbx 

Va+x 

7a 

2ahe 

Zaxy 

—  2bx 

2'\/a+x 

2a 

7ahe 

7axy 

-     bx 

6  V<*+^ 

a 

3ahe 

boxy 

-     bx 

Va+x 

6a 

abc 

'  axy 

—  ibx 

7Va+x 

Sa 

5abc 

Boxy 

— lO&JT 

A  Va+x 

27a 

19abc 

CASE  II. 

When  the  similar  qtuzntilies  have  different  signs. 
CoUect  into  one  sum  the  coefficients  affected  with  the  sign  -f-*  and  also 
those  affected  with  the  sign  —  ;  to  the  difference  of  these  sums  affix  die  com- 
mon literal  quantity,  and  prefix  the  sign  -{-or  — ,  according  as  the  sum  of  the 
-|-  or  —  coefficients  is  the  greater. f 

*  The  tra^  of  this  rale  is  evident ;  for  sappose  the  two  tenna  3a  and  S(^  are  to  be  re- 
doced  to  one,  then  by  the  definition  of  a  coefficient  we  have 

5a:^a+<i+€i-\-a+a 
2a^<t+a+a 
Hence  5g-|-3a — a+€t+a  |  g  |  g  |  a+a+a=Sa. 
Similarly,  — 5a=(— a)+(— a)-|-(— a)-f  (— a)-f  (— a) 
— 3rt=(_a)-f(— a)+(-a). 
Hence -5a+(-3«)=(-a)-|-(-a)-|-(~a)-h(-fl)+(-«)-h(-a)+(-«)-h(-«) 

=8(— «)=— 8a.' 
t  The  truth  of  Uiia  will  be  obvioiu ;  for  to  redaoe  5a  and  — 3i^  we  have 

5a=a  i  a  }  g  I  a'Ya 
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Thus,  a— 2a4-3a— 4a-f  5a=(14-3+5)a— (24-4)a=:9a— 6a=3a. 
And,  3x+4y— 22:+3y=(3— 2)r+(4+3)y=x+7y. 
Reduce  the  terms  of  the  polynomials, 

(6)  c+26?— 2c— 3fi+3c+4fi— 4c— 6<i+c+ci 

(7)  3a— 26+5<#— 6c+36— 9c+a— 6+121C 

amkmakm 

(8)  *""4""5""20""7'"l3""8""9 

(9)  3a— }5+6a— 3|6+10Ja— 22^5— fa 

(10)  6ary— 4V??'+4a:y— 10a»53+7^^-.9a:y4.3a«J3. 


ADDITION. 
Addition  is  the  collecting  of  sever&l  polynomials  into  one. 

RULE. 

Write  the  polynomials  One  after  another,  and  reduce  similar  terms.* 

EXAMPLES. 


(1) 

(2) 
2a:*—  xy 

.(') 

3a«+     &« 

.    20   (a«— 6«)*— 16-/^— y» 

2a«+  36» 

Aj^—lxy 

^a«— 6»    —  ly/x^—y^ 

6a»+  66» 

ac*— 4xy 

12Va«— 6«   —     ^/x^-^y^ 

a»+  76« 

a:«—  ory 

4   (a«— 6«)*—  3  (r^— y«)* 

a3+  66« 

Bx"- 7a:y 

2  (a»-.6«)*—  5   (a:«— y*)* 

13a»+2263 

(4) 

(5) 
ary—  a6 

(6) 

a+  h 

-^x^+y^  —     m«+    w«— 2mft 

—2a +36 

2a:y+3a6 

— 2^3:"+^'+  3m«— 3n«+5»in 

3a— 46 

— 5xy+7a6 

— S-v/i-^+y^  —  4m«+6n«— 7win 

— 5a+66 

—  ary — 3a6 

2  (a:«+y2)*+12m«— 24n«+  mn 

7a—  6 

ary— 9a6 

8  (a:«+ya)*—  8m«—  jn«— 6mn 

4a4.56 

In  example  (4), 

let  a=5  and  6=3, 

then  a+  6=     8 

— 2a+36=— 1 

3a— 46=     3 

— 5a+66=— 7 

7a—  6=  32 

4a+66=   35t 

Hence  5a-f-( — 3a)=a4'a+a+a-|-a-|-( — a)-}-( — a)+( — a). 

=a-|-a=2a. 
8ixmlarly,2a-f(— 5aJ=a+o+(— a)+(— a)-f(— a)+(— a)4-(— a) 

=3( — «):= — 3a. 

*  For  if  certain  quantities  are  to  be  added  and  snbtracted,  it  Li  ixmnaterial  in  what  por- 
tions,  or  what  order. 

t  Similar  substitationi  maybe  tried  in  some  of  the  following  examples.  Let  the  learner 
Bubstitnte  any  other  nnmbers  for  a  and  b,  and  he  will  find  that  the  sum  of  the  polynomials 
win  be  troly  expressed  by  the  result  4a-{-56,  tiie  correctness  of  which  does  not  depend  on 
the  values  of  a  and  b.    This  illustrates  the  general  principle  stated  in  die  note  of  Art  L 
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(7)  (8)  

Soar*    —  Vx+y    +     (<»— ^)  ^V^+^+y^    +  V^w+iy 

—  7a'/x+2  (x+y)*—  3(a— i)  —  5\/ary+x2+yr    —3  (ax+6y)* 
12flVx— 3Vj+y   +12(a— 6)  12   (xy+3rz4y2)*+5  (03:+ 5y)^ 

—  3a-v/^— 4Vx+y   —     (a— i)  —  SV^y+xz+yz    — 2Vaj+6y 

—  flx*      +      (ar+y)*-  3(a-6)  (^+«+yz)*+     (ax+6y)* 


(9)  (10) 


a+b+c+d+e—f  4(a+6)Vx»— y«    — 2(a— 6)  Va:«+y^ 

fl+6+c+J-e+/  -  3(a+6)V^— y«   +  (a-6)Vx^+y« 

a+6+c-£i+c+/  -    (a+6)    (x«-y8)*+3(a-5)    (x«+y«)» 

a+ft-c+c^+c+Z  6(a+6)    (x«-y«)*-  (a-5)    (a:«+y«)* 

a— 6+c+«f+«+/  10(a+6)V^—y«    — 6(a— 6)    (^4^)* 

^a+b+c+d+e+f  -  2(a+5)    (2«^y«)^+4(a-&)  Vx'+y' 


4.  Dissimilar  quantities  can  only  be  collected  by  writing  them  in  succession, 
and  prefixing  to  each  its  respective  sign.  Thus,  9xy,  — bcd^  and  3ab  are  dis- 
similar quantities,  and  their  sum  is  9xy-|-3a6 — 5cd.  In  like  manner,  2abf 
3a&*,  4al^  are  dissimilar  quantities,  and  their  sum  is  2ab'^3ab*'{-4ab^ ;  which, 
however,  admits  of  another  form  of  expression,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  rule 
of  Diyision.  When  several  polynomials,  containing  both  similar  and  dissimilar 
quantities,  are  to  be  collected  into  one  polynomial,  the  process  of  addition  will 
be  much  facilitated  by  writing  all  the  similar  terms  under  each  other  in  verti- 
cal columns. 

This,  however,  is  not  absolutely- necessaiy.  The  similar  terms  may  be  col- 
lected together  as  they  stand. 

EXAMFLES. 

(1)  Add  together  ax  +  2by  +  cz ;  ^z -f  ^y  4.  ^z;  3y*— 2x*-l-32*;  4cj 
— 3aa; — 2by ;  2ax — 4Vy— 22*. 

ax-^-Zby-^-cz  4-  V^+  Vv  +  V^ 
— 3ax— 26y+4c2— 2x* +3y*    4-32* 

2ax ^4  -^/y—^z^ 

bcz —  'v/^4'2  \/2=  sum  required. 

(2)  Add  together, 

4fl«6  4.3c3J— 9m««;  Amhi^  a}fi^bc^d-\-la'»b  ;  6m«n— 5c'c?-|-4mn«— 8aft«; 
7i»n8  4-  Q<?d^bmH  —  6a^6  ;  l(?d  —  10a5»— STTi^n  —  \Qd* ;   and  12a'»6 — 6a6" 
'\'2i?d'\'mn. 
Arranging  the  similar  terms  in  vertical  colmnns,  we  have 
4a«i4-  3c'(f—  ^rn^n 
la^b+  5c3<f4-  4w«n4.     a6« 

—  b(?d-\-  6m«n—  8a5«4-  4mn» 
—  6a«A4-  Qc^d^  bmhi  4-  7mn» 

4-  7(r»rf—  8wia»— lOaM  '    —lOd* 

12<i»64-  2(?d —  6a6« 4-mn 

17a^6-|-18c^(/— 12m^— 23(z&^4-llw?yi«— 10^*+mw=8um. 

(3)  Add  Il6c4-4ae/— 8flc+5cti;  8ac+76c— 2a<i-|-4TOn ;  2cd~-Zab'\'ba^ 
4- an ;  and  9an— 2&c — 2ad'\-bcd  together. 

B 
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(4)  Add  together,  without  arranging  the  similar  terms  in  rertical  colamnBi 

2a6«+3ac3—  8cr«+  96«z—  8/iy*— lOity 
6a'  — 4a69—  76a:«—  h^x-^  Akf—lbhy 
bky-^  hf^llx    +146'  — 22ac»— 10a:» 

5a'  — 8cj^—     a:«  +llj   —  9%a+l46'— 2;S:y<--5Ay--%— 7&J*. 

(5)  Add  together  a'— f  +  Sa'i— 5a6«  ;  3a»— 4a»6+ 3i'— 3a6» ;  a»  +  6' 
+3a'^6;  2a'— 46'— 6a6« ;  6a'6+10a6«;  and  — Ga*- 7a«6+4a6«+26«. 

(6)  Add  V^Hy-  yyll^-Siy  ;  -  3(a^  -  y«)*  +  8ry-2(a^  +  y«)* ; 
2  y/r^+ya— 3  jy—5  \/j^— y» ;  7a:y4. 10-/^— y*  — 12  V^*+y* »  and  a:y 
+  V^*— y*+  -v/^H-F"  together. 

(7)  Add  lf_?:!L' + ^_3(?±r)  a„d  9f .  8!:L'_li.^ .  l(i±r)  t^ 

^'  y       c     *     z  s  y        c  z      *       $ 

gether. 

A      B  A        •       B 

(8)  Add  together  4A— 6 — \-l-^  and  7-— 2A+3g. 

(9)  Add  together  3  cos  a— 4  sin  64-6  tan  c,  2  cos  a-|-2  sin  (-{-^  tan  e, 
and  cos  a-|-3  sin  6 — 2  tan  c' 

(10)  Add  together  3.290— 2.45  D +1.84 15,  4.560+0.59  ]> +6.41 15, 
and  2.220+3.11])  — 4.21t5. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  166c+5ac+12c<£+4mn— 3a6+10an. 

(5)  a'+a«6+a6«+6'. 

(6)  2  Va:»— y'— 10  Vj^+y+Siy. 
13a     5m'_6y^     (g+r)^ 

A        B 

(8)  2A+-+10g. 

(9)  6  COS  a+sin  6+11  tan  c. 
(10)  10.070+1.25  D +4.04  W. 

5.  When  the  coefficients  are  literal  instead  of  ni/mcncaZ,  that  is,  denoted  by 
letters  instead  of  numbers,  their  sum  may  be  found  by  the  rules  for  the  addi- 
tion of  similar  and  dissimilar  terms ;  and  the  sum  thus  found  being  enclosed  in 
a  parenthesis,  and  prefixed  to  the  common  literal  quantity,  will  express  the 

Bum  required. 

* 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  (2) 

ax+6y+cz  3ax+  (a+6)  (a:+y)+2mn2* 

6x+cy  +  a2  — aj:+2(a+6)  (z+y)— 5mn2« 

cx  +  ay+6z  4mn2»+5(a+6)  (a:+y)+10ax 

+  (5+c+a)y  [  =  8nm.  (12a+2j;)x+  \  8(a+6)+p+g  \  (r+y)     _ 
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(3)  (4) 

(a+c)     ar*—  (to— n)    y*+2V2  (»— i?)  y«— 42a+  6)a:»— 6xy 

(6— c)Var  +3(m— n)  Vy  — 3V2  (p— 2n)y«— (  c— 3a)a:«+ciy 

(c--a)Vx  — 5(m— n)  Vy  —6^2  (y— m)  y«— (  c+2<f)3:«~-<iTy 


(5)  Add  ajr»+6y+c  to  <ir»+Ay+*. 

(6)  Add  together  a*+ry+y»;  or*— oary+ay*;  and  — &y«+&2^+ia«. 

(7)  Add  |(x+y)  and  i(x-y).    Also,     ^  ^^^  and ^-?-^. 

(8)  What  is  the  sum  of  (a+6)r+(c— %— x  V2;  (a— 6)x+(3c+2^y 
+5x\/2;  26x+3£fy— 2x\/2;  and  — Six— c?y— 4x^2  ? 

(9)  Add  ax-^-by^cz  ;  a'x — ft'y+c'z;  and  a"x+6"y—c"z. 

(10)  Add  together  ax 4- &y+cz;  fliX+^jy — C|2;  and  flgX — b2y+C2Z» 

(  ANSWERS. 

(3)  (a+c)-/^— 2(m— n)Vy— 6«/2. 

(4)  9y«— (2c+2J)j«+(a— 6+c— <^)xy. 

(5)  (a+d)2^+(b+h)y+c+k, 

(6)  (l+a+6)x«+(l-a+6)xy+(l+a-6)y«. 

(7)  First  part,  x.     Second  part,  x^+y'.. 

(8)  (2a~6)x+(4c+3%— 2x^2. 

(9)  (a-fa'+a")x+(5— 6'4.i")y+(c4-c'— c")2. 
(10)      a 


-|-a 


A 


x+6 

y+c 

+i. 

— c, 

-i. 

+Ca 

SUBTRACTION. 

RULE. 

6.  Place  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted  under  that  from  which  it  is  to  be 
taken ;  change  the  signs  of  aU  the  terms  in  the  lower  line  from  -|-  to  — ,  and 
from  — ^^  to  -|-,  or  else  conceive  them  to  be  changed,  and  then  proceed  as  di« 
rected  in  Addition.* 

*  Tlie  sign  — ,  prefixed  to  a  monomial,  serves  to  intimate  that  this  monomial  onght  to  en- 
ter subtractively  into  any  combination  of  which  it  fonns  a  part.  If,  for  example,  it  be  re* 
qaired  to  add  the  aubtractive  quantity  ( — d)  to  e,  the  som  e-(-( — d)  is  c — d. 

If  the  difference  between  two  quantities,  as  m  and  «,  be  required,  m  and  s  being  both  add- 
itive, the  expression  of  the  difference  is  iti'—s.  If  the  difference  be  required  between  m, 
an  additive,  and  ( — «),  a  subtractive  quantity,  let  the  difference  =d ;  diat  is,  let 

m — ( — »)-=d. 

Adding  ( — a)  to  both  tiiese  equals,  there  results 

But  «i — ( — »)+( — «)=m,  and  dr\-{ — «)=d — s. 

Therefore,  «»=i — $. 

Now  m — ( — »)=^  apd  m^d — * 

Hence  m — ( — s)  is  greater  than  m  by  the  additive  quantity  »,  oris  equal  to  t»-^«. 

The  above  is  the  demonstration  for  isolated  terms. 

For  polynomials  we  have  the  following: 

It  is  evident,  that  if  all  the  terms  of  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted  are  affected  with  dia 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1)  *  (2) 

Froin4a+36— 2c+8ci  From      l2xy+3f''172*+3y/2 

Take    a+2h+  c+5d  Take  —  5Ty+7y— 192^+2  ^2 

Rem.  3g+  fc— 3c+3<£  Rem.       173:y--4y^+  2j.-'+    V^ 

(3)  (4)  (5) 

32a+  36  28aa:»— 16a«a:«4.25a»x— 13a<         2(a+6)+3(a— a:) 

5a +176  lSax^+20a^3i*^2ia^X'-  7a*  (q+6)— 3(a— x) 


(6)  (7) 


eahy^3yx+4zx  ^x«— y^+4(ar  +y )  —3  y/a+x 

— 2a6y  +  6zr  +  2yar  3(x  +y)— 2(r«— y«)*+3    (a+^)* 


(8)  (9) 

x«+2ry+3^  a:8_2xy+y«+(a?a-y«)+2(ry— y«) 

3r«-2jy+y«  a:«+2jy~y'+(2^+y^)-2(3:y— y«) 


(10) 
2a»+  ar+  ««— 12a«r+20a:E8—  4a:»  +6a«2«— lOoa:* 
a*'~3ax+2jfl-.16a^x+l2ajfl-'12ax^^AT*    +  2a'a:» 


(11) 


4y»-.4yar+a«— 2a(a:+y)+  6  Va«~-i<>— 8  V6«— y« 
4^8— 4a:y+y«— 4a(ar+y)— 10  V^^^^+4 -/a'— I* 


7.  In  order  to  indicate  the  subtraction  of  a  polynomial,  without  actually  per- 
forming the  operation,  we  have  simply  to  inclose  the  polynomial  to  be  sub- 
tracted within  brackets  or  parentheses,  and  prefix  the  sign  — .    Thus,  2a^ 

lign  -{-,  we  moBt  take  away,  in  ■ucceuion,  all  tlie  parts  or  terau  of  the  quantity  to  be  aub- 
tracted ;  and  tbk  is  indicated  by  affecting  all  its  terms  with  the  sign  — .  But  if  some  of 
the  terms  of  the  subtrahend  are  affected  with  the  sign  — ,  as,  for  instance,  if  e — d  is  to  bo 
inbtracted  from  a-^b ;  then,  if  c  be  subtracted,  we  shall  have  subtracted  too  mach  by  d ; 
hence  the  remainder  a-^-b — c  is  too  small  by  dj  and  therefore,  to  make  up  the  defect,  the 
quantity  d  must  be  added,  which  gires  a-f-6 — c-j-d;  by  inspecting  which  we  perceive  tiiat 
the  signs  of  the  subtrahend  have  been  changed. 

This  reasoning  may  be  generalized  by  supposing  c  to  represent  the  sum  of  the  additive 
terms,  and  d  to  represent  the  sum  of  the  subtractive  terms  of  the  lower  line,  or  quantity  to 
be  subtracted. 

Another  mode  of  proving  the  rule  for  the  signs  in  subtraction  is  the  following: 

By  subtraction  we  solve  the  problem,  **  Given  one  of  two  quantities,  and  their  algebraical 
fum,  to  find  the  other." 

Let  A  be  any  algebraical  quantity,  simple  or  compound,  from  which  it  ii  proposed  to 
subtract  another  simple  or  compound  quantity,  B.  The  quantity  A  may  be  conceived  to  be 
the  algebraical  sum  of  B,  and  some  other  quantity  which  it  is  proposed  to  discover.  Call 
\tx.  As  A  was  obtained  by  annexing  to  x  the  polynomial  expressed  by  B,  with  its  proper 
signs,  the  effect  of  this  process  will  be  destroyed  by  annexing  to  A  the  polynomial  repre- 
■ented  by  B,  wUk  its  sigm  changed. 
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— Sa^h+iah*^(a^+lr^+ab^)  signifies  that  the  quantity  a*+¥+ah*  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  2a' — 3a*b'\-4<ib^,  When  the  operation  is  actually  peiform- 
ed,  we  have  by  the  rule, 

2a'— 3a«i+4ai»— (a'+6'+a&«)=2a'— 3a»5+4a69— a»— i»— a&» 

=-  a»— 3a«6+3a2>*~2>'. 
When,  therefore,  brackets  are  removed  which  have  the  sign  —  before  them, 
the  signs  of  all  the  terms  within  the  lM*acket8  must  be  changed. 

8.  According  to  this  principle,  we  may  make  polynomials  undergo  several 
transformations,  which  are  of  great  utility  in  various  algebraic  calculations. 
Thus, 

a»— 3a*5+3aft«— 6»=a'— (3a«6— 3a6«+i') 

=sa»— ft'— (3a«6— 3a&«) 
=a9+3a6«— (3a»5+fc») 
= — ( — a»+  30"  J — 3ab*+  &») 
And  a*— 2a:y+y»=a*— (2a:y— y)=y»— (22^— x«). 

EXAMPLES  OF  QUANTITIES  WITH  LITERAL  COEFFICIENTS. 

From          aa*  +hyx+c^  From  {a+b)  V^+Y+  {a+c){a+zy 

Take  da^-^kxy+Jcy* Take  (a—ft)  Vj:*+y«+         c  (a+g)* 

Rem.  {a—d)ofi+(b+h)xy+(c—k)y\        Rem.  2b  V'?+y'+a(a+x)«. 

(3)  From  mWjfi-^Zmnpqx+p^q*  take  jp"9»a*— 2p^fu:+m«n*. 

(4)  From  a{x+y)—bxy'\-c(X'-y)  take  4(r+y)+(a+&)a^— 7(a: — y). 

(5)  From  (a+b)  {x+y)--(c^d)(x^y)+h^  take  (a--b)  (x+y)+(c+d) 
(z-y)+A:«.  

(6)  From  (2a— 66)  Var+y+(a— 6)a:y— C2«  take  36a:y— (5+c)2«— (3a— 6) 

(7)  From  2r— y+(y— 2ar)— (x— 2y)  take  y— 2x— (2y— x)+(r+2y). 

(8)  To  what  isa+&+c— (a— 6)  — (ft— c)  — (— &)  equal? 

(9)  From  A2:8^Ba:«+C2:4.I)  take  Air»+Bia:8+CiX+Dj. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  (m«n'— ^5«)x*+^?'— m«n»,  or  (mV— j?«5»)x«— (mV— j?^^),  or  (mW 

-i>¥)(^-i)- 

(4)  (a-4)  (x+y)^(a+2b)xy+{c+7)  (x-y).       , 

(5)  26(x+y)— 2c(x— y)+^^— K 

(6)  (5a— 66)Va:+y+(a— 46)xy4-5z'. 

(7)  y+^- 

(8)  26+ 2c. 

(9)  (A— Ai):c»+(B-B,)x«+(C-Ci)x+D-Di. 


MULTIPLICATION. 

9.  Multiplication  is  usually  divided  into  three  cases : 

(1)  When  both  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  simple  quantities. 

(2)  When  the  multiplicand  is  a  compound,  and  the  multiplier  a  simple 
quantity. 

(3)  When  both  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  compound  quantities. 
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CASE  I. 

1 0.  When  both  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  simple  quantities^  or  monomials. 
To  the  product  of  the  coefficients  affix  that  of  the  letters.* 

Thus,  to  multiply  bx  by  47/,  we  have 

5X4=20;    xxy=xy; 

.  •  .5r  X  4?/ = 20  X  J^ = ^Oxy  =  product. 

11.  Powers  of  the  same  quantity  are  multiplied  by  simply  adding  their  in- 
dices ;  for  since,  by  the  definition  of  a  power, 

a^zszaaaaa ;  a'^=zaaaaaaaj 
.•.a*  X  a^^idaaaa  X  aaaaaaa=zaaaaaaaaaaaa=a^:=a^^* 
Also,    a™=aaa ....  to  m  factors ;  a^=aaa ....  to  n  factors ;  ' 
.'.a™  X  a^=aaa ....  to  m  factors  X  aaa ....  to  n  factors ; 
=^aaaaaa to  (wi+n)  factors ; 

It  is  proved,  in  the  same  manner,  that  a"  X  a°  X  a^  X  a' =«'»+»+*+'. 

p — —  — "—       ■ 

*  L  The  rale  is  derived  in  the  following  maimer:  We  begin  by  assaming  diat  when 
several  letters  are  written  one  after  another  withont  any  sign,  their  continued  multiplica- 
tion is  imderstood,  and  that  the  operation  proceeds  from  left  to  right  Then  abed  will  sig- 
nify a  multiplied  by  b,  that  product  by  c,  and  that  again  by  d.  We  sHall  now  piDve  that  in 
whatever  order  these  letters  or  .simple  factors  are  arranged,  their  continued  product  will 
always  be  the  same  ;t  and,  moreover,  that  they  may  be  grouped  into  partial  products  at 
pleasure,  provided  all  the  letters  be  employed  each  time.  .  Thus  the  above  product  may  be 
written  bade  (the  multiplication  here,  as  before,  going  on  by  each  factor  successively  Gram 
left  to  right),  and  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  before ;  or  it  may  be  written  aXbXcd,  un- 
derstanding the  products  separated  by  the  sign  X  as  being  previously  fi>rmed  and  then 
multiplied  together. 
The  demonstration  depends  upon  three  proposition!^,  which  we  shaU  first  establish : 

(1) . .  .  aX&=&X<s       ^^'  ^  ^^  at^ining  table  of  units  let  b  denote  the  number 
b  of  units  in- each  horizontal  row,  and  a  the  number  of  rows, 

then  b  multiplied  by  a,  or  repeated  a  times,  will  give  the 
number  of  units  in  the  table.  But  a,  which  is  the  number  of 
horizontal  rows,  is  also  the  number  of  units  in  each  column ; 
and  b  is  the  number  of  columns  ;  then  a  multiplied  by  b,  or 
repeated  b  times,  will  produce  the  number  of  units  in  the 
table  again ;  whence  b  multiplied  by  a  is  equal  to  a  multiplied  by  b. 

^  In  a  similar  manner,  from  the  adjoining  table,  it  may  be 

a  a  a  a  a  proved  that 

a  a  a  a  a  a.b. e=a .c.b  (2) 

^^^^^  Also  that  tf.i.c=a.  (Ac)  (3) 

,a  a  a  a  a  ^    '  ^  ' 

II.  By  (1)  abcd=bacd=  by  (2)  bead=  by  (2)  bcda.  Thus,  we  perceive  that  the  factor 
a  has  been  made  to  occupy  successively  every  place  from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  same 
might  now  be  done  with  ^e  factor  b,  and  so  with  all  the  others.  Therefore  a  product  is 
the  same,  whatever  be  the  order  of  its  factors. 

m.  Again.  Take  aXbXcXdXe.  It  may  be  written  by  (3)  aXbeXdXe  or  by  (3) 
aXbcdXe,  or,  instead,  by  (3)  ahXcdXe.  From  "which  it  appears  that  the  factors  of  a 
product  may  be  grouped  into  partial  products  at  pleasure,  and  then  afterward  multiplied 
together  or  conversely. 

IV.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  product  So^i^  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  product  ocflb*» 
Instead  of  multiplying  by  the  whole  product  ^cfib^,  multiply  by  its  factors  separately,  and  we 
have  ^cflb*3cfib^.  Since  the  order  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  bring  the  numerical  factors 
together,  and  the  different  powers  of  the  same  letters ;  thus,  5X^^b*b'^,  Grouping  the 
different  powers  of  the  same  letters  into  partial  products,  as  well  as  .the  numerical  factors, 
the  result  is  ISa^i^,  %hich  has  evidently  been  obtained  by  multiplying  the  coefficients  and 
adding  the  exponents  of  like  letters. 

t  Sucb  a  reUtion  m  tliat  ofa  product  to  iti  fiurtori  i«  called  a  fymmtirieal  r^tuim. 
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KULE   OF   SlOIfS   IN   MULTIPLICATION. 

The  product  of  quantities  with  like  signs  is  affected  with  the  sign  4-  ;  the 
product  of  quantities,  with  unlike  signs  is  affected  with  the  sign  —  ; 

or 
+  multiplied  by  +  and  —  multiplied  by  —  give  + » 
-f-  multiplied  by  —  and  —  multiplied  by  4-  give  — ; 

or 
like  signs  produce  4-  and  unlike  signs  — . 
The  continued  product  of  an  even  number  of  negative  factors  is  positive ;  of 
an  uneven  number,  negative.* 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Ad^h^cd  X  3ahc"'d^      =       12a»6'c«c?. 

(2)  12  y/ ay  X^hx  =       iObxy/ay. 

(3)  b\3^f2^X^xy*2!^         =       Z^j^y^z\ 

(4)  13a«63r»yx— 5a6jy  =  —  e5a^h*x*y*. 
(5)—  6x"y°  X  — 4j:"y'"       =+  20jr»+°y"+». 
(6) — 20aP6'>  X  5a'"b°c'  = — 100a"°+P6»"Hc. 

CASE    II. 

12.  When  the  multiplicand  is  a  compound,  and  (he  multiplier  a  simple 

quantity. 

Multiply  each  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  multiplier,  beginning  at  the 
left  hand ;  and  these  partial  products,  being  connected  by  their  respective  signs, 
wiSi  give  the  complete  product,  f 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)                                                                 (2) 
Multiply    a^+ab    +&«                     Multiply        a«— 2a6    +6« 
By  4a  By  3xy 


Product,  4a^+4a^64-4flfc%  Product,  3a^j^ — (yahrif+Zb^xy. 

(3)  Multiply  5mn4-3m''— 2n«  by  12abn. 

(4)  Multiply  Sax—bby-^-lxy  by  ^7abxy. 
(6)  Multiply  — 15a26+3a6«— 1263  by  — 5ai. 

(6)  Multiply  ar^^bs^+cx'—dhj  sfi. 

(7)  Multiply  y/a+b+yj^-^f—Sxy  by  ^2y/x. 

(8)  Multiply  a"a:"4-6"^— c°2/™— c?"x"  by  x°y". 

*  Let  m,  fn<  be  two  monomial  qaftntities  whoie  product  is  required.  If  m,  mf  are  both  addi- 
tire  qaantitiea,  the  product  mmf  is  an  additive  quantity.  This  is  the  case,  of  aridunetic 
If  the  multiplicand  m  is  an  additive  quantity,  and  tlie  multiplier  mf  a  subtractive  quantity, 
the  expression  tnXi — ^^)  indicates  that  the  multiplicand  m  is  to  be  subtracted  as  many 
times  as  there  are  units  in  m%  or  that  m'  repetitions  of  the  quantity  m  are  to  be  subtracted, 
which  is  expressed  by  '— «to'. 
|i  If  m  is  subtractive  and'm"  additiTe,  — m  taken  once  is  — m ;  taken  twice  is  — 2m ;  tak- 

en m'  times  is  — rn'm. 

If  m  and  m'  are  both  subtractive,  the  quantity  — m  is  to  be  subtracted  m'  tunes.  Now 
"-m  subtracted  once  is  '-{-fn,  twice  is  -^2m ;  and  m'  times  is  -{-rn'm. 

t  Ist.  Suppose  the  signs  to  be  all  plus.  The  whole  multiplicand  being  to  be  taken  as 
many  times  as  is  denoted  by  the  multiplier,  each  of  its  parts  or  terms  must.be  taken  so 
itHfly  times.  2d.  Fcr  the  case  where  some  of  the  signs  are  negative,  see  the  demonstra- 
tion in  the  next  note. 
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CASE   III. 


13.   When  boOt  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  compound  quantities. 
Multiply  each  term  of  the  multiplicand,  in  succession,  by  each  term  of  the 
multiplier,  and  the  sum  of  these  partial  products  will  give  the  complete  prod 
net.* 


(1) 

a+  b 
a+b 
a«+  ab 

+  ab+b» 
a^+2ab+b^ 

d'd* 

(2) 
a+b 

a— & 

a^+ab 

^ab^ 

a^-^b^ 

(3)t 
a—  b 

a--  b 

a*—  ab 

—  ab  +  l^ 

a2— 2a6+6« 

(4) 
a  b  -{-cd 

a  b  — cd 

flS+Sa  b+ 

(5) 
6« 

a*b^+abcd 
— abed — 

a*+2a^b+ 

a«&2_c«^ 

a*+2a^b~-\ 

2a  6^—6* 

(6)  Multiply  4a»— 5a«5— 8ai»+2i8  by  2a«— 3a6— 46«. 
4a»—  6a«6—  Sab^+  26' 
2g^—  3a6  —  46« 
8a»^i0a^6— 16a36a+  4a265 

— 12a*6+15a=fc*4-24a«6»-   6a5* 

— 16g»&«+20g^&'+32ff5<— 858 

8a'>~-22a^6— 17a''»6'^4-48a^634-26gM— 8M=  product. 

*  1st  Bappose  all  tiie  terms  of  the  multiplier  to  be  affected  with  the  sign  +.  The  mul- 
tiplicand, beings  to  be  taken  as  many  times  addidvely  as  is  denoted  by  the  multiplier,  must 
be  taken  as  many  times  as  is  denoted  by  each  term  of  the  multiplier  separately,  and  the 
separate  results  added  togedier.  fid.  When  there  are  both  additive  and  subtractive  terms 
in  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand.  The  rule  for  the  signs  may  be  dins  demonstrated.  Let 
a— 5  be  multiplied  by  e-^d.    First  multiplying  a  by  c,  the  product  a  — b 

iB  ac;  but  b  should  have  been  subtracted  from  a  before  the  multi-  c  — d 

plication ;  h  units  have,  therefore,  been  taken  c  times  in  the  a,  which  ac — be 

ought  not  to  have  been  so  taken ;  hence  6,  taken  c  times,  must  be  ad — bd 

subtracted,  and  there  results  ac — be  as  the  product  of  a — b  by  e.  ac — be  — ad+bd. 

But  the  multiplier  was  c — d  instead  of  c ;  therefore  die  multiplicand  has  been  taken  d 
times  too  often ;  d  times  die  multiplicand,  which  wiU  be  of  the  same  form  as  c  times  the 
multiplicand,  viz.,  ad — hd,  must  be  subtracted,  and  the  rule  for  subtraction  is  to  change  the 
mgna  of  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted.  The  result  ia,  therefore,  ac — be — ad+bd ;  com- 
paring which  with  the  given  quantities  we  perceive  that  like  signs  have  produced  +  and 
uilike  — .  To  render  the  demonstration  stiU  noore  general,  a  may  represent  the  assem- 
blage of  the  additive  teimi  of  the  multiplicand,  and  b  that  of  the  subtractive ;  c  and  d  the 
fame  for  the  mnltipUer. 

t  The  results  in  examples  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  show,  1.  That  the  square  of  the  sum  of  two 
mmbers  or  quantities  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  first  of  the  two  quantities  plus  twice 
the  product  of  the  first  and  second,  plus  the  square  of  the  second.  2.  That  the  product  of 
the  sum  and  difference  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  squares ;  and,  3.  That  the  square  of 
the  difference  is  e^ual  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  minus  twice  the  product 
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(7)  Multiply  a'6— aft'  by  k'k—hk'. 

h'k^hk' 
a'hh'k-^ah'h'k 

—a'hhleJtCLb'hk' 

a'hk'k—ah'h'k—a'hhk'-\-ah'hk'z=z  preduct. 

(8)  Multiply  x»+a:«~»y+a-»-^y«+2:»-y  +  &c.,  by  ar+y. 

X  +y  

afH-i-j-  x^y+  a:"-y+  r'»-y+ 

+  2f-y+  Jf^y+  af^^+ 

a:°^^+2r^+2j'^y+2j"^a+ 

(9)  Multiply  z^+y  by  a:*— y». 

(10)  Multiply  a«+2a:y+y"  by  r— y. 

(11)  Multiply  5a*~2a'i+4a«6«  by  a»— 4a«64.25». 

(12)  Multiply  T*+2j:»+3j:«4-ar+l  by  a:«— 2x4-1. 

(13)  Multiply  |a:«+3ar— Ja«  by  2x«— ax— Ja". 

(14)  Multiply  a«+2ai+&«  by  a«— 2ai+i«. 

(15)  Multiply  x*+xy+y*  by  x'—xy+y*. 

(16)  Multiply  x»+y»+z«-xy-xr— yx  by  x+y+z. 

(17)  Multiply  together  x— a,  x— 5,  and  x— c. 

(18)  Multiply  together  g+k,  g+h,  g-^k,  and  g~-k. 

(19)  Multiply  together  j?+y,j?+2^,ji4-35,  and;7+4g. 

(20)  Multiply  together  2—3,  2—5,  2—7,  and  2—9. 

(21)  (a»— a»+a«)x(a"— a). 

(22)  (5a«x3— 46y)  X  (5a«x3+46y)  as  ex.  2. 

ANSWERS. 

(9)  x<— y*. 

(10)  x»+x«y— xy«— y». 

(11)  6a'— 22a«6+12a»6«— 6a^63_4a8ft4^8fl«j6. 

(12)  x«— 2x>+l. 

(13)  5x*+Jax3— \yfit«x«+|a»x4.Ja*. 

(14)  a*— 2tf»i»-h6*. 

(15)  x*4-xy+y«. 

(16)  i»+y»+23— 3xy2. 

(17)  x8-(a+6+e)x«+(a6+ac+ic)x-aftc. 

(18)  g*^2g*k*+k*. 

(19)  jp^+iqp»54-35pV+5qp9»+24y«. 

(20)  2^— 242'+2062«— 7442+945. 

(21)  a«"— a»+»+a»+«-.a"+*+a»+»— a*. 

(22)  25a»'>r«— 166yo. 

When  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  each  homogeneovs,  the  product 
win  be  also ;  and  the  degree  of  each  term  of  the  product  will  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  degrees  of  a  term  in  the  multiplier,  and  a  term  in  the  multiplicand. 

This  serves  conveniently  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  operation.  It  is  ap- 
pficable  in  the  above  examples  to  all  except  tbo  12tii,  20th,  2l8t,  and  22d. 

C 
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In  multiplying  one  polynomial  by  another,  there  are  always  two  terms  of  the 
totd  product  which  are  not  produced  by  the  reduction  of  similar  terms  in  die 
partial  products.  These  two  terras  are  the  term  affected  with  the  highest 
exponent  of  any  letter,  and  the  term  affected  with  the  lowest  exponent.  If 
the  terms  of  the  multipticand,  multiplier,  and  product  be  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  powers  of  some  letter,*  as  is  usual,  and  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  ex- 
amples, then  the  two  terms  in  question  of  the  product  will  be  the  first  and 
last,  the  one  being  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  first  of  the  multipli- 
cand by  the  first  of  the  multiplier,  and  the  other  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
last  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  last  of  the  multiplier.  The  first  of  the  multi- 
plicand by  the  second  of  the  multiplier  usnaiUy  produces  a  term  similar  to  that^ 
which  is  produced  from  the  multiplication  of  the  second  of  the  multiplicand  by 
the  first  of  the  multiplier.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  first  and  thurd  of 
each,  the  first  and  fourth,  the  second  and  fourth,  the  third  and  fourth,  and  so  on. 

When  a  polynomial,  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  some  letter,  con- 
tains many  terms  in  which  this  letter  has  the  same  exponent,  these  terms, 
after  suppressing  from  them  the  letter  of  arrangement,  may  be  placed  in  a 
parenthesis,  or  in  a  vertical  column  with  a  vinculum  placed  vertically  on  the 
right,  and  the  letter  of  arrangement,  with  its  proper  exponent,  following  after. 
The  polynomial  in  the  parenthesis,  or  vertical  column,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
coefilcient  of  the  power  of  the  letter  which  follows,  and  is  to  be  operated  with 
exactly  as  we  do  with  a  numerical  coefficient;  t.  e.,  multiply  the  coefificient 
of  the  letter  of  arrangement  in  the  multiplicand  by  the  coefficient  of  the  same 
letter  in  the  multiplier,  and  afterward  add  the  exponents  of  this  letter. 


EXAMPLE. 


2h\ 
Multiplicand   ^  — 1 


Multiplier 


2h 
+  1 


a«—  46«1 
-f  2b 
—  1 

a—  46* 

+  1 


a+  8&» 
—  46» 


f      46« 
Product  of  the     —26 
multiplicand  by  J  ••{•2b 


2b 
+  1 


a 


— 1 


a»—  86» 
+  46« 

—  26 

—  46» 
-I-  26 

—  1 


a*+16b* 

—  86» 
-I-  86» 

—  46« 


f 

-  86» 

-1-166^ 

— 326» 

Product  of  the 

+  46« 

—  86» 

4-166* 

multiplicand  by 

4-  26 

—  1 

4-  46^ 
—  46« 

4-  86» 
—  46* 

+  1 

-1-  26 
—  1 

f     46^ 

a3_166» 

a«-|-326* 

a— 326* 

Total  product 
simplified     * 

—  1 

+  46» 
+  26 
—  2 

—  863 

—  46« 
4-  26 

—  1 

4-166* 
4-  85» 
—  46« 

*  The  letter  cbosen  for  this  parpo§e  i«  called  the  letter  of  axraagement 
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MULTIPLICATION  BY  DETACHED  COEmciENTa 

14.  In  many  cases  the  powers  of  the  quantity  or  quantities  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  polynomials  may  be  -omitted,  and  the  operation  performed  by  the  co- 
efficients alone ;  for  the  same  powers  occupy  the  same  vertical  columns,  when 
the  polynomials  are  arranged  according  to  the  successiye  powers  of  the  letters ; 
and  these  successive  powers,  generally  increasing  or  decreasing  by  a  common 
difference,  are  readily  supplied  in  the  final  product. 


EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Multiply  s^+s^+x^+j^  by  x — y. 
Coefficients  of  multiplicand  1  -f*  1 + ^ + ^ 
— — ^—  multiplier     1 — 1 

1  +  1  +  1+1 
—1—1—1—1 

1+0+0+0—1 
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Since  s'xxssr*,  the  highest  power  of  x  is  4,  and  decreases  successively  bj 
unity,  while  that  of  y  increases  by  unity ;  hence  the  product  is 
ar*+0.a?y+0.a:«y*+0.zy»— y*=a:*— y*=:  product. 

(2)  Multiply  3a*+4ax— 5i«  by  2a*— 6az+4ar«. 

3+  4—  5 
2—  6+  4 
6+  8—10 
—18—24+30 

+12+16—20 
6—10—22+46—20 
.'.  Product  =6a*— 10a»z— 22a«a«+46aa:'— 20jr*- 

(3)  Multiply  2fl«— 3a5«+66»  by  2a«— 56«. 

Here  the  coefficients  of  a'  in  the  multiplicand,  and  a  in  the  multiplier,  are 
each  zero ;  hence 

2+0—  3+  6 
2+0—  5 
4+0—  6+10 

,^10—  0+15—25 
4+0—16+10+15—25 
Hence  4a»— 16a»6«+10a«6'+15ai*— 256*=:  product. 
The  coefficient  of  a^  being  zero  in  the  product,  causes  that  term  to  dis- 
appear. 

(4)  Multiply  x»— 32«+3a:— 1  by  2«— 2x+l. 

(5)  Multiply  y*— ya+ia«  by  y«+ya— |a». 

(6)  Multiply  ax— 6a«+ci»  by  1— r+a<— r»+z«. 

(7)  (a:»— aa«+5x— c)x(a:*— <ix+€). 

auswers. 

(4)  x*— 6z*+10r»— 10x«+5z— 1. 

(5)  3^-fly+i<x»y-^. 


(6)  ox— a 
— i 


x«+a 
h 


x*+a 
h 


x»— 6 
—  c 


x«+cf 


r*— a 
—6 
— c 

Or,  ax— (a+6)x«+(a+6+c)x«— (a+6+c)x«+(a+&+c)x«— (6+c)a^ 
+cx^ 

(7)  x»-(a+fl?)x*+(6+a<f+€)x3-(c+6(i+a€)x»+(c(i+€&)x— c€. 


DIVISION. 

15.  The  object  of  algebraic  division  is  to  discover  one  of  the  factors  of  a 
given  product,  the  other  factor  being  given ;  and  as  multiplication  is  divided 
into  three  cases,  so,  in  like  manner,  is  division. 

(1)  When  both  dividend  and  divisor  are  monomials. 

(2)  When  the  dividend  is  a  polynomial,  and  the  divisor  a  monomial. 

(3)  When  both  dividend  and  divisor  are  polynomials. 

CASE  I. 

16.  When  both  dividend  and  diinsor  are  monomials. 
Write  the  divisor  under  the  dividend,  in  the  form  of  a  fraction ;  cancel  like 
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quantities  in  both  divisor  and  dividend,  and  suppress  the  greatest  fiictor  com- 
mon to  the  two  coefficients. 

17.  Powers  of  the  same  quantity  are  divided  by  subtracting  the  exponent 
of  the  divisor  from  that  of  the  dividend,  and  writing  the  remainder  as  die  ex- 
ponent of  the  quotient.* 

Thus,  of  =:aaaa€uia ;  (t*=saaaa 

a'     aaaaaaa  .      ,^ 

<r         CLoaa 

Generally,    a^zssaaaa torn  factors;  a' =saaa.... to  n  factors; 

h^  ^Mhh too  factors;  &<i  =666  ....to  9  factors; 

a"6P      aaa....to  m  factors x ^&& ••••  tx> jp  factors; 

**  a"6<i     oaa.... to  »  factors x^^^**- 'to  9 factors; 

ssoaa ...  to  (m — n)  factors  X  hbh ....  to  (p**9)  factors ; 
=a"-"6p-«i. 

When  a  quantity  has  the  same  exponent  in  the  dividend  and  divisor,  we  have 

a"  a" 

«^^Bi-m_^o.  but-r:=l. 

.«.  a»=l. 

Hence  every  quantity  whose  exponent  u  0  u  equal  to  1. 

a?       €Ma        1       1 

a'    cuiaaa    aa    a*' 

But  we  may  subtract  5,  the  greater  exponent,  from  3,  the  less,  and  affect 

the  difference  with  the  sign  — ;  hence 

a»  fl»     1 

-7=a*-*=flr" ;  but  -t=-5  ; 

a* 

*  The  rale  for  division  fbllowa  fiom  iti  object,  which  is,  having  one  of  the  factors  of  a 
prodnct  giren  to  find  the  oUier.  As  in  moltiplication  we  Join  together  the  factors  of  a  prod- 
Qct  withont  any  sign,  and  withoat  regard  to  order,  in  division  we  suppress  fitnn  the  prod- 
ad;  i.  e.,  the  dividend,  one  of  the  factors,  «'.  e.,  the  divisor,  to  obtain  the  other,  which  is  the 
qoodent.  Note, — "Hie  quotient  mnst  contain  those  factan  of  the  dividend  whidi  are  not  in 
the  divisor.  Note,  also,  that  dividing  one  of  the  factors  of  a  prodoct  divides  the  whole 
piodocL  Thus,  dividing  cfibe  by  o^,  we  divide  the  single  factor  oS,  and  get  <fibe ;  ao  to  di- 
vide 16X13  by  8,  we  divide  16  alone,  and  get  3X13  for  the  qootient 

When  there  are  factora  in  Uie  divisor  which  are  not  in  the  dividend,  the  qnotient  may 
be  expreaaed  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  as  has  been  previoosly  shown  (S,  V.).  Sappraasing 
the  common  factors  in  this  case  amounts  to  dividing  both  nnmerator  and  denominator  by  the 
same  qoantity.  That  sach  a  division  does  not  alter  the  valae  of  the  fraction,  will  be  obvioos 
from  the  following  considerations : 

1.  If  tiie  nnmerator  of  a  fiiustion  be  increased  any  nomber  of  times,  the  fructicn  itself  will 
be  increased  as  many  timea ;  and  if  the  denominator  be  diminished  any  number  of  times, 
the  fraction  must  still  be  increased  as  many  times. 

8.  If  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  be  increased  any  number  of  times,  or  the  nnmerator 
diminished  the  aame  number  of  timea,  the  fraction  itaelf  will,  in  either  caae,  be  diminished 
the  same  number  of  times. 

3.  If  tiie  nnmerator  of  a  fraction  be  increased  any  number  of  times,  the  fiitction  is  in- 
creased the  same  number  of  tunea ;  and  if  the  denominator  be  increaaed  aa  many  times,  the 
fraction  ia  again  diminiahed  the  aame  number  of  times,  and  must  therefore  have  its  original 
value.  Hence  both  terms  of  a  fraction  may  be  multiplied  by  Uie  same  number,  and,  by 
similar  considerations,  it  will  appear,  may  be  divided  by  the  same  nnmber  without  changing 
tfie  value  of  die  fraction. 

CoroUanfi — Ride,  To  multiply  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number,  multiply  the  numerator  of 
tiie  fraction,  or  divide  its  denominator  by  the  whole  number.  To  divide  a  fraction,  divide 
its  onmasator,  or  mnltipfy  its  denomiDator. 
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Similai^y,  ^=(a+a:)-' ;  ^j^.=(x+y)-; 

a»       1         1 
But  -5=d»; 


a? 
1 


;=(t*. 


From  this  it  appears  that  a  factor  may  be  traiuferred  from  the  denomiiiator 
to  the  numerator,  and  vice  versa,  by  changing  the  sign  of  its  exponent. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Write  aFl^c  with  the  &ctors  all  in  the  denominator. 

(2)  Write  -yrn  ^^  ^®  factors  all  in  one  line,  and  also  all  in  the  denomi- 
nator. 

For  more  of  the  theory  of  negative  exponents^  see  a  subsequent  article. 

18.  In  multiplication,  the  product  of  two  terms,  having  the  same  sign,  is 
affected  with  the  sign  4* ;  uid  the  product  of  two  terms,  having  different 
signs,  is  affected  with  &e  sign  — ;  hence  we  may  conclude, 

(1)  That  if  the  term  of  the  dividend  have  the  sign  •{-,  and  that  of  the  di- 
visor the  sign  4*1  the  resulting  term  of  the  quotient  must  have  the  sign  4-  ; 
because  +  X  +  gives  4-* 

(2)  That  if  the  term  of  the  dividend  have  the  sign  4*«  Bnd  that  of  the  divisor 
the  sign  — ,  the  resulting  term  of  the  quotient  must  have  the  sign  — ;  because 
—  X—  gives  4-. 

(3)  That  if  the  term  of  the  dividend  have  the  sign  — ,  and  that  of  the  di- 
visor the  sign  4-1  the  resulting  term  of  the  quotient  must  have  the  sign  — ; 
because  4-  X  —  gives  — . 

(4)  That  if  the  term  of  &e  dividend  have  the  sign  — ,  and  that  of  the  di-« 
visor  the  sign  — ,  the  resulting  term  of  the  quotient  must  have  the  sign  4-* 

RULE  OF  SIGNS  IN  DIVISION. 

4-  divided  by  4-9  (uid  —  divided  by  »,  give  4-* 
—  divided  by  4-*  ^nd  4-  divided  by  — ,  give  — ; 

or, 
like  signs  give  4-»  &>]d  unlike  — ,  the  same  as  in  multiplication. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Divide  48a?6»c»i  by  12a6«c. 

48a»6»c«rf     ASaaahhbccd  ,    _ 

-12^65r=     12abhc      =4««^^=4«»W. 

(3)  -— j^j^=4ct»-»&*-»c»-»=4a6c. 
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— 48a"6'* 

(7)  a"»6*c'-i-a"»6"cs=a«^»c^. 

(8)  a*"J"+»<f-«-i-a"6"c=a*"&c*^. 

(9)  6aP-;-3aP+'6(r"»=|a-'6-*c. 

(10)  a«»-»-^aP-s=a»-'»-i>+^. 

(11)  aft-; — aft=— 1. 

(12)  — a6c-^a6c=— 1, 

(13)  — i--; 6»=l. 

(14)  96a»6V»c?-^84a6V££»=?^. 

(15)  r-*y-^^r-*i-»-rr-»y~"2-P=J^°'-*2'""^^. 

CASE  II. 

19.  When  the  dividend  is  a  pdynamial,  and  the  divisor  a  monomial 
DWide  each  of  the  tsmu  of  the  dhridend  separately  by  the  divisor.* 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Divide  6a^ry— l2a»a:y+15a*aHy  by  SaVy*. 

(2)  Divide  15<i»6c— 20ac^+5c<i«  by  — 5a6c.  Ans.  — 3a+4| r. 

(3)  Divide  a*+i_a:»+«^a-+8_a*+4  by  ar".  Ans.  ar—a^+z*— x*. 

(4)  Divide  5(a+6)»—10(a+6)»+15(a+6)  by  — 5(fl+6). 

Ans.  — (a+6)»+2(a+6)— 3. 

(5)  Divide  12ay— 16ay+20a«y*— 28ay  by  —4a*/. 

Ans.  — 3y»+4ay«— 6a«y+7a». 

CASE  III. 

20.  IF7i£n  hoth  dividend  and  divisor  are  polynomials* 
1.  Arrange  the  dividend  and  divisor  according  to  the  powers  of  the  same 

letter  in  both. 
2. ^Divide  the  first  term  of  the  dividend  by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor,  and 

the  result  will  be  the  first  term  in  the  quotient,  by  which  multiply  all  the  terms 

in  the  divisor,  and  subtract  the  product  from  the  dividend. 
3.  Then  to  the  remainder  annex  as  many  of  the  remaining  terms  of  the 

dividend  as  are  necessary,  and  find  the  next  term  in  the  quotient  as  before. 

(1)  Divide  a*— 4a»x+6a«a*-.4ar»+a:*  by  a«— 2aa:+a«. 

a*— 2aar+a:«)  a*— 4a«x+6a«2«— 4aa:»+ar*  (a«— 2az-|-a:* 
g*— 2a»g+  a«3* 
— 2a»z+6a«a;«— 4ax» 
— 2a»r+ 4a*a:«— 2aj:» 


a«a*— 2aa:»+r* 
a«a:"— 2aa:»4-r* 


*  Tfaic  rale  follows  from  tbat  for  multiplication,  which  requires  each  term  of  the  maltipU. 
cand  to  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  is  expressed  by  the  multiplier. 
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ArraDging  the  terms  according  to  the  descending  powers  of  x,  we  have 

— .2aa:»+ 4a«:c«— 2a»2r 


a^«--2^x+a*.» 

(2)  Divide  ar*+a»y«+y*  by  z«+xy+y«. 

2:*+^+y')  ar*+a;y+y*  (^—xy+i/* 


*  It  hu  beoi  shown  (13)  that  when  Hie  dividend  (whicb  ii  the  prodoct  of  the  divisor  and 
qootient)  is  arranged  as  directed  in  the  nde,  its  first  term  is  prodoeed  withoat  reduction  by 
the  multiplication  of  tiie  first  term  of  tite  divisor  by  the  first  of  the  quotient  Hence  the 
role  above  for  finding  the  latter.  This  first  term  of  tiie  quotient  being  fbond,  and  the  di- 
visor being  taken  away  irom  the  dividend  as  many  times  as  is  expressed  by  this  tenn,  tiie 
remainder  mnst  contain  tiie  divisor  as  many  times  as  is  expressed  by  the  second  and  re* 
mainiDg  terms  of  the  qootient  Hence  the  remainder  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  dividend, 
and  the  object  being  to  find  how  many  times  it  contains  tiie  divisor,  it  most  be  arranged  in 
tiie  same  manner  as  was  the  given  dividend,  and  the  first  step  will  be  tiie  same  as  before. 
Similar  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  process. 

Noie. — ^The  aznuogement  of  the  terms  is  for  convenience.  The  term  having  the  hi^est 
or  lowest  exponent  of  some  letter  might  be  tdected  from  the  dividend  and  remainders  «oi^ 
out  any  anrangement  The  operation  mnst  always,  however,  b^;in  witii  tiiis  term,  as  a 
reference  to  Ae  last  example  wUl  show ;  for  if  we  attempt  to  commence  with  the  term 
6(fisfi,  the  third  of  the  dividend,  for  instance,  we  perceive  that  this  is  produced  by  redaction 
from  the  term  eflaf^  in  the  second  line,  tiie  term  idhfl  in  tiie  foorth  line,  and  the  term  cfiafi 
in  the  sixth.  The  first  of  these  is  produced  by  tiie  multiplication  of  tiie  first  of  the  quotient 
by  the  last  of  tiie  divisor,  the  second  by  the  multiplication  of  tiie  second  of  tiie  quotient  by 
the  second  of  the  divisor,  and  the  third  by  the  last  of  the  quotient  and  first  of  the  divisor. 
It  is  not  till  tiie  first  and  second  terms  of  the  quotient  have  been  found  by  the  rule  above 
given,  that  any  portion  of  the  term  60^23  presents  itself  to  be  divided,  or  that  we  can  know 
what  part  of  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  dividend. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  may  be  shown  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  begin  with  the  seeond 
term  of  the  dividend  4asfi  until  the  first  term  of  the  quotient  has  been  found,  which,  multi- 
plied by  the  second  of  the  divisor,  produces  — Zaafi,  a  part  of  — iaafi,  and  the  subtraction 
leaves  the  other  part  — fiaafi,  which  now  we  know  is  the  product  of  the  first  of  tiie  divisor 
by  the  second  of  tiie  quotient,  which  latter  we  may  then  find. 

The  first  of  the  divisor  multiplied  by  the  second  of  tiie  quotient,  and  the  second  of  tiie 
divisor  by  the  first  of  tiie  quotimt,  usually  produce  the  same  power  of  tiie  letter  of  arrange- 
ment and  reduce  together ;  the  first  and  third  of  each,  togetiier  witii  tiie  two  second  terms 
of  each,  usually  produce  the  same  power,  and  so  on.  It  is  only  the  first  of  tiie  divisw  and 
first  of  the  quotient,  or  last  of  the  divisor  and  last  of  tiie  quotient,  which  always  produce  a 
term  tiiat  does  not  reduce  with  any  otiier  term. 

N3.^The  arrangement  may  begin  with  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  power  of  any 
letter,  and  go  on  increasing  instead  of  decreasing.  When  either  of  these  arrangements  is 
observed,  if  tiie  first  term  of  the  divisor  in  any  part  of  tiie  operation  is  not  contained  exactiy 
in  the  first  term  of  tiie  remainder,  the  division  is  impossible.  By  varying  tiie  arrangement^ 
therefore,  or  simply  considering  which  terms  would  come  first,  using  different  letters  of  ar> 
rangemen^  we  may  often  determine  beforehand  by  inspection  whether  the  division  is  pos- 
sible or  not 
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Another  form  of  &e  work  which  has  the  conyenience  of  placing  the  quotient, 
which  is  tli^e  multiplier,  under  the  divisor,  which  is  the  multiplicand,  is  the 
following. 


Dividend,  r*4-i«y  +    y* 


a^+xy+y**  divisor. 
2* — ^+y*»  quotient. 


» 
(3)  Divide  a»-.a»6«+2a«6»— a6*+6»  by  a*^ab+b*. 

a*6  — 2a'63+2a»6» 


—  a'6«+  «»«>»— aft* 


+6». 


Ammging  the  terms  according  to  powers  of  ft,  we  get 

— a<6+a» 
ft«--aft+a«)  ft»— aft*+2a»ft»— a»ft»+a»  (ft«+a«ft+^_^^T^^, 

a«ft3— a»ft>+a* 


--a*ft+a*. 

The  results  we  have  obtained  in  these  two  arrangements  are  apparently 
different ;  but  their  equivalence  will  be  established  as  follows : 

(1)  (a«— aft+ft*)  (a»+d«ft— aft»)=a»— a35a^2a«ft»— a  ft* 

Add  remainder         .       =  +ft' 

Proof a5— a»ft«+2a«ft»-  a  ft*+ft« 


(2)  (ft«— aft+a»)  (ft»+a»ft)  =ft*— a  ft*+2a«ft»— a»ft«+a*ft 

Add  remainder  := — g*ft+fl' 

Proof feft^g  ft*+2a«ft8— g^ftg+gT 

The  moment  we  arrive  at  a  term  of  the  quotient  in  which  the  exponent  of 
&e  letter  of  arrangement  is  less  than  the  difference  of  the  exponents  of  this 
letter  in  the  last  terms  of  the  divisor  and  dividend,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
division  will  not  terminate.  If  the  divisor  and  dividend  be  arranged  in  the  re- 
verse order,  that  is,  beginning  with  the  lowest  power  of  a  letter,  then  the 
division  will  not  terminate  when  the  exponent  of  this  letter  in  the  term  of 
the  quotient  is  greater  than  the  difference  of  its  exponents  in  the  last  terms  of 
the  divisor  and  dividend. 

Thus  in  the  following  example. 


x*+Qfi+a 


sfi — X* 


— x«-|-  x'^-2ax^-\-  ax* 
— z*—-  a:'^—  ax* 

2x^^2ax^+24ix*. 
D 
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The  last  term  of  the  quotient  must  be  x*f  in  order  that,  multiplied  by  <z,  the 
last  of  the  divisor,  it  may  produce  the  last  of  ohe  dividend.  If,  therefore,  the 
division  is  not  completed  when  this  term  containing  x*  is  obtained,  it  will  not  be. 

EXAMPLES  FOB  PRACTICE. 

(1)  Divide  d»— 2a«»+6«  by  <z— 6. 

(2)  Divide  a«+4ax+4a:«  by  a+2ar. 

(3)  Divide  12x«— 192  by  Sx— 6. 

(4)  Divide  6a<— 6y»  by  2a:«— 2y«. 

(6)  Divide  a«— 3a*6«+3a««»*-.6»  by  a»— 3a»6+3a&«— 6». 

(6)  Divide  3^+52^+5x7/*+y*  by  2*+iTy+yK 

(7)  Divide  z* — y"  by  or— y. 

(8)  Divide  a*-.t*  by  c^+M+ah*+l^. 

(9)  Divide  a?— 92«+27x— 27  by  z— 3.  I 

(10)  Divide  a:*+y*  by  x+y. 

(11)  Divide  4ac»— 76aa*— 64a«x+106a»  by  2j:— 3a. 

(12)  Divide  ix^+^fi+lx+i  by  ^x+l. 

(13)  Divide  52»i»  — 93m*;>-.707ii»jp«  +  48niy  —  27mp*  by  13m»  — 7ot«p 
-|-3m^. 

(14)  Divide  33a»6'— 77a«J<+121d«6»  by  3a«6— 7aft«+lla6». 

(15)  Divide  (6p<— 12pg»— 6p»5+12^)  by  (l?— 9). 

(16)  Divide  (100a»— 440a*A:+235a'A«— 30a«A:»)  by  (5a»— 2a«A:). 

(17)  Divide  {g^^Ag^h+e^h'—igh^+k*)  by  (^•— 2A^+^). 

(18)  Divide  (37a^«— 26a»m+3a*— 14ai»»)  by  (3a*— 6aiii+2iii8). 

(19)  Divide  (a«— 6«)  by  (a— 6)  and  (a«+6«)  by  (a+6). 

(20)  Divide  (a^— 6^)  by  (a— 6)  and  (a^+J^  by  (a+h).  v 

(21)  (i-.62»+27z^)  ^  (J+2z+3z«)=l-.6z+9z«. 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  a— J. 

(2)  a+2x. 

(3)  4a:8^8a*+16x+32. 

(4)  3a:*+3z«y»+3y*. 

(5)  a»+3a»6+3a&«+6». 

(6)  r-H(. 

(7)  ar*+a«y+xy+ry8+y*. 

(8)  a— «». 

(9)  a«— 6a:+9. 

(10)  ar»-2^+zy»-y»+^. 

(11)  24z»--2az— 35a». 

(12)  x^+l 

(13)  4m*— 6mp— 9|)». 

(14)  lloi*. 

(15)  6p»— 12g». 

(16)  20rf»— 80aA:+16;t«. 

(17)  g«-2^fe+A*. 

(18)  a^-^lam. 

(19)  ^  -        --  -        .        --    26« 


a«  —  a*&  +  a»6«  —  a«6»  +  a6<  —  6»+— ^. 
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a«-|-a*6+a*J«+a»i'+a«6*+a6«+6«,  and 

EXAMPLES  WITH  LITERAL  EXPOITENTS. 

(1)  DiTide  2a»-— 6<i*'6"+6a»ft*»— 2i»  by  a»— 6». 

a»— 6")  20*— 6a«»6»+6a»ft»»— 2i»  (2a»»—4a*+2i*» 
2a*'— 2g*'&» 


2a«6«"— 2^»*» 
2g°6»'— 2y. 

(2)  Divide  x»+»+z"y+ary"+y°»+i  i,y  aJ»+y». 

(3)  Divide  a" — x"  by  a— r. 

(4)  Divide  a:*»+a*y»+y*»  by  a*»+x^"+y». 

(5)  Divide  a"H-»6»-.4a'°+»-^J«»  — 27a-*-»-«6»»  +  42a"+«»-»ft*  by  a"6« 

(6)  Divide  a*»-*'6«Pc— a»**»*-*6i-Pc»  +  a-°6-»c"  +  c'«»-»6*+*c»  — a*"+^-iJ» 


ANSWERS. 


(2)  x+y. 


a»-3a4_a- 


(3)  a»-»+a»-«x+a'»-V+        _ 

(4)  a:«»— x»y*4.y««. 

(5)  a»+3a— »6»— 6a»-»&». 

(6)  cr»«-»53ptic_a»»+«»-»6»c»+&Pc». 

EXAMPLES  WITH  LITERAL  COEFFICIENTS.* 

(1)  Divide  ax»+az*+6x*+ax»+6x'+cx»+ax«+6x«+cr«4.6x+car;fcby 

ax"+6r+c. 

Arrange  the  terms  of  the  dividend  in  the  foUowing  manner,  in  order  to  keep 
the  operation  within  the  breadth  of  the  page. 

x+c  (x'+x^+x+l. 


b 

a:*+a 
b 

b 

ar»+J 
c 

c 

c 

cufi+b  x*+cjfi 

a  x*+a 

z* 

c 

a 

3C*'{'b  a:»+ca* 

a 

b 

x»+6 
c 

ax'+i  x'+cx 

a  x*+6  x+c 
ax*+6  x-|-c. 


*  The  Uterml  moltiplien  of  each  power  of  tiie  letter  of  arrangement  are  to  be  collected 
together,  and  regarded  ea  a  polynomial  coefficient  of  that  power,  which  u  to  be  treated 
exactly  in  the  proceia  of  diviiion  as  a  nomerical  coefficient  would  be,  observing  only  the 
four  groond  mlea  applicable  to  polynomiala  instead  of  nnmbers. 
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Divid. 


f    4&»fl»— lei* 

a«+32ft* 

—  c» 

+  4&«c 

—  869c 

< 

+  26c* 

—  46«c» 

—  2c» 

+  26c' 

^ 

—     c* 

(2)* 

a— 326» 
+  166<c 
+  863c« 
—  46«c" 


26Ia  -.46' 
+  ^ 


26 
—  d 


DwU. 


+26c 


Product 
to  flub- « 
tract* 


1st  rem. 
or  2d 
diyid. 


Product 
to  sub- 
tract. 


2d  rem. 
or  3d 
divid. 

Product 
to  8ub-< 
tract. 


+  86» 

—  46»c 

—  26c« 

+  ^ 


a+86»   ) 
— 46«c  C 


QuoL 


86» 
c^ 


^+326* 

—  86»c 

—  46*c» 
+  26c» 

—  ir* 

—166* 
+  86'c 

—  46«c« 
+  46«c« 

—  26c» 

+     ^ 


a— 326» 
+  166V 
+  86»c« 
—  46V 


+  166* 
—  46»c«| 


a-.326» 
+  166«c 
+  86«c« 

—  46«c» 
+326» 
— 166*c 

—  86ac» 
+  46V 


3d  rem. o. 


1st  Partial  Division. 
46«—  <J»  i  26+c 
—26c  (  26  -c 


— 26c— c* 


M  Partial  Division. 
—869—  c»   £  26+c  , 

+46«c  (  —46*+ 26c— c" 


+46«c—  c» 
—26c* 


— 26c»—  c» 
+  c» 


o. 


3d  Partial  Division* 
166*— 46V  i  26+c 
— 86'c  i  86»— 46^ 


.«86»c— 46«c» 
+46V 


(3)  Divide  a*+ai:»+6z+c  by  x-r. 

a:— r)  4r»+a2*+6ar+c  (a:«+(r+a)x+(T*+ar+6) 

(r+a)?+6ar 
(r+a)a*— (r«+ar)ar 


(7<+ar+6)x+c 
(r«+ar+6)g— (r»+ay*-|»6r) 

r*+ar«+6r+c,  remainder. 

In  the  preceding  and  similar  examples,  the  remainder  differs  only  from  the 
dividend  in  having  r  instead  of  x.  That  this  is  always  the  case  when  the 
divisor  is  x  minus  some  quantity,  will  be  shown  hereafter.  (Art.  238,  Pr.  I.) 

(4)  Divide  x'^ax*+6x — c  by  x— r. 

(6)  Divide  x*— (a+6+c)x»+(a6+6c+ca)x— a6c  by  x — a. 

(6)  Divide  x*- (a+2)x»+(2a+6)x— 26  by  x— 2. 

(7)  Divide  lla«6— 19a6c+10a?— 15*«c+3a6»+166c«— 56«c  by  6a»+3a6 
—56c. 

(8)  Divide  x>— (a+6+c?)x«+(aci+6<£+c)x— ci  by  x«— (a+6)x+c. 

(9)  Divide  x»+px^»+9X"-«+rx'*^+,  &c |-te+tt  by  x— a- 

*  N.B.  The  ngiifl  of  the  product!  to  subtract  are  actually  changed  in  thia  example  befbro 
they  are  written;  a  method  which  it  aometimes  practiaed.  Their  fint  terma  need  not  be 
written,  iince  they  are  cancelled  by  the  fint  terma  of  the  coireaponding  dividanda. 
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(10)  Divide 


+a«6«     +a»6«     ^db^ 

When  there  are  negative  exponents  of  the  letter  of  arrangement,  they 
come  after  the  term  containing  x^,  t.  6.,  the  term  in  which  x  does  not  appear, 
those  which  have  the  greatest  absolute  value  being  placed  last 

(11)  Divide  — i:*— 2»+10r+{— V^»— Var»+3r-»  by  a*— 2r— 2+Jar-» 


ANSWERS* 


(4)  2*4- (v* — fl)^+(^ — ar^h),  and  remainder  is  i* — 07^4*^ 

(5)  3fi^(b+c)x+hc. 


^c. 


(6)  x«— fljr+6. 

• 

(7)  2a+ft— 3c. 

(8)  x—d. 

(9)  a-*->+a 

2«-*+a« 

i--»+<i» 

+P 

+ap 

+«'p 

+? 

+«? 

• 

(10)       a* 

a*— fl«6 

x+ 

K 

+&« 

—ab* 

+<• 


(11)  — x— 3+2r-». 


21.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  division  does  not  terminate,  and  the  quotient 
may  be  continued  to  an  unlimited  number' of  terms,  the  quotient  is  termed  an 
mjinite  series,  and  then  the  successive  terms  of  the  quotient  are  generally  reg- 
ulated by  a  law  which,  in  most  cases,  is  readily  discoverable. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Divide  1  by  1— x. 

1— X)  1        (l+x+x«+x»+r*+l»+ 

1— X 

+j— x» 

+x^— x» 
+x» 

The  quotient  in  this  case  is  called  an  infinite  series,  and  the  law  of  formation 
of  this  series  is,  that  any  term  in  the  quotient  is  the  product  of  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  term  by  x. 

(2)  Divide  1  by  1+x.  Ans.  1— x+x«— x»+x* .. 

(3)  Divide  1+x  by  1— x.  Ans.  l+2x+2z«+2x»+2x*H 

(4)  Divide  1  by  x+1.  Ans.  x^»— x-»+ar-8— r-^+ar-» — .. 
(6)  Divide  x— a  by  x— 6. 

Ans.  1— (a— 6)x-»— (a— &)6x-»— (a— 6)&»x--» — 
(6)  Divide  1  by  1— 2x+x«.  Ans.  l+2x+3x«+4x'+5x<-| 
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22.  When  a  polynomial  is  the  product  of  two  or  more  factors,  it  is  often 
requisite  to  resolve  it  into  the  factors  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  merely  to 
indicate  the  multiplication.  This  can  frequent^  be  done  by  inspection,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  foDowing  formulas : 

{x+a)(x+h)=:3fi+(a+h)x+ah (1) 

(a:+a)(x— 6)=x«+(a— 6)r— a6 (2) 

(x— a)(r+6)=a:«-r-(a— 6)ar— a6 (3) 

{x — a){x — h)=:jfi — {a+h)X'\-ah (4) 

(a+6)(a— 6)=a«— 6« (5) 

(n+l)(n+l)=n«+2n+l (6) 

(n— J)(n— l)=n«— 2n+l (7) 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Resolve  aa^-^-hs^ — cjfl  into  its  component  factors. 

Here  a3fi+h3^^ca^zsz3fi(a+b^c). 

(2)  Transform  the  expression  n'^-2n'-4'^  ^^^  factors. 

Here  n»+2n«+n=n(n«+2n+l) 

=n(n+l)(n+l)by(6) 
=n(n+l)«. 

(3)  Decompose  the  expression  2^ — x — 72  into  two  factors. 

By  inspecting  formula  (3),  we  have  — 1  =— 9-|.8,  and  —72= — 9X8; 
hence  a:*— r— 72=(a:— 9)(a:+8). 

(4)  Decompose  Sa^hc-^-lOah^c-^-ldalx^  into  two  factors. 

(5)  Transform  3m*n^ — 6m'n*^+3m«n*j7*  into  factors. 

(6)  Transform  3h^c — 3&(r>  into  factors. 

(7)  Decompose  a^^Sx-\-l5  into  two  factors. 

(8)  Decompose  2^ — 22^ — 15x  into  three  factors. 

(9)  Decompose  a^ — x— 30  into  factors. 

(10)  Transform  a«—&«+2!»c—c«  into  two  factors. 

(11)  Transform  a*x — 3?  into  factors. 


ANSWERS. 


(4)  5ahc(a+2h+3cy 

(5)  3»i«n*(m»— !>)«. 

(6)  Zhc(b+c)(h—c). 

(7)  (x+3)(x+5). 


(8)  x(x+3){x^5). 

(9)  (x+6)(x-6). 

(10)  {a+b^c)(a^b+c). 

(11)  x(a+r)(a— a:). 


23.  By  the  usual  process  of  division  we  might  obtain  the  quotient  of  a" — &" 
divided  by  a — &,  when  any  particular  number  is  substituted  for  n;  but  we 
shall  here  prove  generally  that  a" — 5"  is  always  exactly  divisible  hj  a^bi  and 
exhibit  the  quotient. 

It  is  required  to  divide  <z° — &"  by  a—b. 

a-6)  a-^b-      (a-'+       ^_^      ^ 

Rem.        a»-»6— 6» ; 
Rem.  under  another  form,  b{a'^^  —  6«»-i). 

Hence,  ■^:r6-=^-^  +"^6— (^) 
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Now  it  appears  from  this  result,  that  a^^l/^  will  be  exactly  divisible  by 
a-^h^  if  a*~~' — 6'~^  be  divisible  by  a-— & ;  that  is,  if  the  difference  of  the  same 
powers  of  two  qnantities  b  divisible  by  their  difference,  then  the  difference 
of  the  powers  of  the  next  higher  degree  is  also  divisible  by  that  difference. 

But  a*^l^  is  exactly  divisible  by  a ^5,  and  we  have 

-^=6="+^ (2) 

And  since  cfi — 5'  is  divisible  by  a — 5,  it  appears,  from  what  has  been  just 
proved,  that  a' — 5'  must  be  exactly  divisible  by  a — h  ;  and  since  a? — 6^  is  di- 
visible, c^ — h*  must  be  divisible,  and  so  on  a<^  infinitum. 

Hence,  generally,  a°— >&"  will  always  be  exactly  divisible  by  a — 6,  and  give 
the  quotient 

^-^=:a— i+a«6+a— '6»+ a»6»^-|-a6»-« +&•*-» (5) 

In  ft  similar  manner,  we  find,  when  n  is  an  odd  number, 

^^  =a— »— <z»-«6+a»-«6»— +a«6— »—ai»-«+  6- 

And  when  n  is  an  even  number 

^^^=a— *— a— «6+a— •&«— —  a8j»-«+a5«»-»— 6— *  ....  (7) 

By  substituting  particular  numbers  for  n,  in  the  formulas  (5),  (6),  (7),  we 
may  deduce  various  slgebraical  formulas,  several  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
following  deductions  from  the  rules  of  multiplication  and  division. 


•  •  •  • 


(6) 


(10 

(11 
(12 

(13 

(14 
(15 


USEFUL  ALOEB&AIC  FORMULAS. 

a«— 6«=(a+6)(a— 6). 

a*— 6*=(a«+i»)(d»— &«)=(a«+6«){a+&)(a— 6). 

a»+J'=r(a«— afc+6«)(a+6). 

a«— 6«=:(a»+6»)(a»— &»)=(a»— 6»)(a«— a6+«»»)(a+6). 
a«— 6»=:(a»+&»)(a»— 6»)=(a«— ft«)(a*+a«6»+6*). 
a«— 6«=:(a+6)(a— 6)(a»+a6+6«)(a«— a6+6«). 
(a«-.68)-i-(a— 6)=a+6. 


DIVISION  BY  DETACHED  COEFFICIENTS. 

24.  Arrange  the  terms  of  the  divisor  and  dividend  according  to  the  success- 
ive powers  of  the  letter,  or  letters,  comnion  to  both ;  write  down  simply  the 
coefficients  with  their  respective  signs,  supplying  the  coefficients  of  the  absent 
terms  with  zeros,  and  proceed  as  usual.  Divide  the  highest  power  of  the 
omitted  letters  in  the  dividend  by  that  of  the  omitted  letters  in  the  divisor, 
and  the  result  will  be  &e  literal  pert  of  the  first  term  in  the  quotient.    The 
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htend  parts  of  the  snocessire  terms  follow  the  same  law  or  increase  or  de« 
crease  as  those  in  the  dividend.  The  coefficients  prefixed  to  the  literal  parts 
will  give  the  complete  quotient,  omitting  those  terms  whose  coefficients  are 
zero. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Divide  6a«— 96  by  3a^6. 

3—6)  6+  0+0+0—96  (2+4+8+16 
6—12 
12 
12—24 


24 

24—48 


48—96 
48—96 

But  o^-^a^o',  and  the  literal  parts  of  the  successive  terms,  are,  therefore 
a*,  a',  a*,  a^  or  a*,  a',  a,  1 ;  hence,  2a*+4a»+8a+16=  quotient. 

(2)  Divide  8a5— 4a<ar— 2a»a?+a«a:3  by  4a«— a*. 

4+0—1)  8—4—2+1  (2—1 
8+0—2 
-4+0+1 
,^4-0+1 

Now,  cfi^a*^:c^ ;  hence  a*  and  a^x  are  the  literal  parts  of  the  terms  in  the 
quotient,  for  there  are  only  two  coefficients  in  the  quotient ;  therefore 

2a' — a^xzzz  quotient  required. 

(3)  Divide  a:*- 3ax»— 8a«5*+18a»a:— 8a*  by  a*+2ax— 2a». 

(4)  Divide  3y»+3a:y«— 4a:8y— 4x»  by  x+y. 

(5)  Divide  10a<— 27a>a:+34a«2«— 18aj:»— 8r*by  2a»— 3aa:+43«. 

(6)  Divide  a«+4a»— 8a*— 25a»+35a«+21a— 28  by  a»+6a+4. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  a«— 5ar+4a».  I    (6)  6d»— 6ar— 2a*. 

(4)  — 4a«+3y«.  |    (6)  a*— o^— 7a«+14a— 7. 

SYNTHETIC  DIVISION. 
RULE.* 

25.  (1)  Divide  the  divisor  and  dividend  by  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  in 

*  The  rule  here  given  fiir  Synthetic  Dtvision  ia  due  to  the  late  W.  Q.  Homer,  Siq.,  of 
Bath,  whose  reaearchei  in  idenoe  have  iMued  in  aeveral  elegant  and  aaefhl  prooenea, 
especially  in  tibe  higher  branches  of  algebra,  and  in  tiie  evoladon  of  the  roots  of  eqoatioii  of  aD 
dimensions. 

In  the  common  method  of  division,  the  several  terms  in  the  divisor  are  multiplied  by  the 
first  term  in  the  qootient,  and  the  product  subtracted  from  the  dividend ;  but  subtraction  is 
performed  by  changing  all  tho  signs  of  tiie  quantities  to  be  subtracted,  and  then  adding 
the  several  terms  in  the  lower  line  to  the  similar  terms  in  the  higher.  ZS,  tfaerefbre,  tiie 
signs  of  die  terms  in  the  divisor  were  changed,  we  shocdd  have  to  add  the  product  of  the 
divisor  and  quotient  instead  of  subtracting  it  By  this  process,  then,  the  second  dividend 
would  be  identically  the  same  as  by  the  usual  method.  We  may  omit  altogether  the 
products  of  the  first  tenn  in  the  divisor  by  die  successive  terms  in  the  quotient,  because 
in  die  usual  method  die  first  term  in  each  successive  dividend  is  cancelled  by  these  prod- 
ucts.   Omitting,  therefore,  these  products,  the  coefficient  of  the  fint  teim  in  any  dividend 
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the  dhnsor,  which  will  make  the  leading  coefficient  of  the  divisor  unity,  and 
the  first  tenn  of  the  quotient  will  be  identical  with  that  of  the  dividend. 

(2)  Set  the  coefficients  of  the  dividend  in  a  horizontal  line  with  their  proper 
signs,  and  those  of  the  divisor,  with  the  signs  all  changed  except  that  of  the 
first,  in  a  vertical  column  on  the  right  or  left,  drawing  a  line  under  the  whole, 
underneath  which  to  write  the  quotient. 

(3)  Multiply  all  the  terms  so  changed  by  the  first  term  in  the  quotient,  and 
place  the  products  successively  under  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  dividend, 
in  a  diagonal  column. 

(4)  Add  the  results  in  the  second  column,  which  will  give  the  secona  term 
of  the  quotient ;  and  multiply  the  changed  terms  in  the  divisor  by  this,  pB^i°S 
the  products  in  a  diagonal  series,  as  before. 

(5)  Add  the  results  in  the  third  column  for  the  next  terln  in  the  quotient, 
by  which,  again,  multiply  the  changed  terms  in  the  divisor,  placing  the  prod- 
ucts as  before. 

(6)  This  process,  continued  till  the  last  line  of  products  extends  as  far  to  the 
right  as  the  dividend,  will  give  the  same  series  of  terms  as  the  usual  mode  of 
division. 


EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Divide  a»— 6a^x+10a»x«— 10a«r»+5aj:*— a*  by  a«— 2ar+a:». 

1—5+10—10+5  —  1 
+2—  6+  6—2 
—  1+  3—3+1 


1 

+2 
— 1 


1_3+  3—  1     •     • 
Hence  a' — 3^i'r+3ax» — x^^  quotient. 

In  this  example  the  coefficients  of  the  dividend  are  written  horizontally,  and 
those  of  the  divisor  vertically,  with  all  the  signs  of  the  Matter  changed,  except 
the  first.  Then  +2  and  — 1,  the  changed  terms  in  the  divisor,  are  multiplied 
by  1,  the  first  term  of  the  quotient,  which  is  written  in  the  horizontal  line  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  the  same  as  the  first  term  of  the  dividend ;  the  products 
+2  and  — 1  are  placed  diagonally,  under  — 5  and  +10,  the  corresponding 
terms  of  the  dividend.  Then,  by  adding  the  second  column,  we  have  —3  for 
the  second  term  in  the  quotient,  and  the  changed  terms  +2  and  •— 1  in  the 
divisor,  multiplied  by  — 3,  give  — 6  and  +3,  which  are  placed  diagonally  un- 
der -|-10  and  — 10.  The  sum  of  the  third  column  is  +3,  the  next  term  in 
the  quotient,  which,  multiplied  into  the  changed  terms  of  the  divisor,  gives 
+6 — 3,  for  the  next  diagonal  column.  The  sum  of  the  fourth  column  is  —1, 
and  by  this  we  obtain  the  last  diagonal  column  — 2+1.  The  process  here 
terminates,  and  the  sums  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  colunms  are  zero,  which  shows 
that  there  is  no  remainder.  If  the  last  terms  did  not  reduce  to  zero  by  addi- 
tion, their  sum  would  be  the  coefficients  of  the  remainder ;  the  quotient  is  com* 
pleted  by  restoring  the  letters,  as  in  detached  coefficients. 

Having  made  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  in  the  divisor  unity,  that  co- 
will  be  the  ooeflBdent  of  the  raoceediof^  tenn  in  (he  quotient  tiie  coefllcient  in  the  finrt 
tenn  of  die  divicor  being  unity ;  for  in  all  cases  it  can  be  made  unity  by  dividing  both 
dxrisor  and  dividend  I^  the  coefficient  of  t;he  first  term  in  the  divisor.  The  operation,  thus 
simplified,  may,  however,  be  farther  abridged  by  omitting  ih.e  successive  additions,  except 
so  nmcb  only  as  is  necessary  to  show  the  fint  term  in  eadi  dividend,  which,  as  before  re- 
mained, is  idso  the  coefficient  of  the  succeeding  term  in  the  quotient 

£ 
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efficient  may  be  omitted  entirely,  since  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  in  continuing 
the  operation  here  described. 

(2)  Divide  a*— 5a*+15ar«— 24a«+27a:»— 13x+6  by  r*— 2a:*+42«— 2x+l. 

I-.5+I6— 24+27— 13+5 
+2    +2—  6+10 
_4  —  4  +  12—20 

+  2  +2—  6+10 

—1  —  1+   3—6   . 


^  1—3+  5       0       0       0     0 

U|Dce  or* — 3x+5=:  quotient  required. 

(^  I>i^<io  a*+2a<6+3a»6»— a«6»— 2a6^— 36*  by  a*+^ab+3h*. 

1+2+3—1—2—3 
—2+0+0+2 
—3+0+0+3 


—2 
—3 


1+0+0—1 
Hence  a«+0-a*6+0-a6*— Zr»=a»— &*=  quotient. 

<4)  Divide  1— a:  by  l+x.  Ans.  1— 2a:+2j:«— 2a:'+,  &c. 

(5)  Divide  1  by  1— x.  Ans.  l+x+a<+r»+,  &c. 

(6)  Divide  ar^ — y  by  x— y.     Ans.  a:*+a*y+a:*y«+r*y*+a:«y*+a:y*+y*. 

(7)  Divide  a«— 3a*a«+3a*a:*— a<  by  a»— 3a«x+3ax«— r». 

Ans.  a»+3a«x+3ac«+a:». 

(8)  Divide  a»— 6a*x+10a»x«— 10a8r»+5ax*— a*  by  a»— 2ax+x«. 

Ans.  a»— 3a«r+3<M*— a*. 

(9)  Divide  4y«— 24y«+60y*— 803^+60y»— 24J+4  by  2y«— 4y+2. 

Ans.  2y^— 8y»+12y«— 8y+2. 

THE  GREATEST  COMMON  MEASURE. 

26.  A  measure  of  a  quantity  is  any  quantity  that  is  contained  in  it  exactly, 
or  divides  it  without  a  remauider ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  multiple  of  a 
quantity  is  any  quantity  that  contains  it  exactly.  Thus,  5  is  a  measure  of  15, 
and  15  is  a  multiple  of  5 ;  for  5  is  contained  in  15  exactly  3  times,  and  15  con- 
tains 5  exactly  3  times,  or  is  produced  by  multiplying  5. 

27.  A  cmnmon  measure^  or  common  divisor^  of  two  or  more  quantities,  is  a 
quantity  which  is  contained  exactly  in  each  of  them. 

28.  The  greatest  common  measure^  of  two  or  more  quantities,  is  composed 
of  all  the  prime*  factors,  whether  numerical,  monomial,  or  polynomial  fiictors, 
common  to  each  of  the  quantities ;  3a:  is  a  common  measure  of  12aa:  and 
l8&ar,  and  6x  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  12ax  and  18&x.  The  great- 
est common  divisor  of  2x7a(&+c)ef  and  2x3<zm(6+c)  is  composed  of  the 
common  prime  factors  2a(&+c) ;  the  factors  Id  of  the  one  and  3  of  the  other 
make  no  part  of  the  common  divisor. 

29.  To  find  the  greatest  common  measure  oftuoo  polynomials. 

Arrange  the  polynomials  according  to  the  powers  of  some  letter,  and  divide 
that  which  contains  the  highest  power  of  the  letter  by  the  other,  as  in  division; 
then  divide  the  last  divisor  by  the  remainder  arising  from  the  first  division ; 
consider  the  remainder  that  arises  from  this  second  division  as  a  divisor,  and 

*  A  prime  number  or  a  prime  algebraic  quantity  Ib  one  which  \m  diviiible  only  by  itaelf 
or  imity. 
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the  last  divisor  as  the  correspondiBg  dividend,  and  continne  this  process  of  di- 
vision tin  the  reoiainder  is  0 ;  then  the  last  divisor  is  the  greatest  common 
measure. 

Note  1.  When  the  highest  power  of  the  leading  quantity  is  the  same  in 
both  polynomials,  it  is  indifferent  which  of  the  polynomials  is  made  the  divisor, 
the  only  guide  being  the  coefficients  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  polynomials. 

Note  2.  If  the  two  polynomials  have  a  simple  conmion  measure,  it  may  be 
suppressed  to  simplify  the  process ;  but  as  it  is  a  factor  of  the  greatest  com- 
mon measure,  it  must  be  restored,  and  therefore  the  last  divisor  must  be  mul- 
tiplied by  the  common  finctor  at  first  rejected. 

Note  3.  If  any  divisor  contain  a  factor,  which  is  not  a  factor  also  of  the  divi- 
dend, that  factor  may  be  rejected  before  commencing  the  division,  as  such 
factor  can  form  no  part  of  the  greatest  conmion  measure. 

Note  4.  If  the  coefficient  of  the  leading  term  of  any  dividend  be  not  divisible 
by  that  of  die  divisor,  it  may  be  rendered  so  by  multiplying  every  term  of  the 
dividend  by  a  proper  factor,  to  make  it  divisible.  This  new  factor  thus  intro- 
duced, not  being  a  common  factor,  does  not  affect  the  conmion  measure. 

If  it  were  already  a  factor  of  the  divisor,  it  could  not  be  thus  used ;  the 
remedy,  in  this  case,  would  be  to  suppress  it  in  the  divisor,  according  to  Note  3. 

In  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  rule,  we  shall  premise  two  lemmas.* 

LsMiiA  1.  If  a  quantity  measure  another  quantity,  it  will  also  measure 
any  multiple  of  that  quantity.  Thus,  if  d  measures  a,  it  will  also  measure  m 
times  a,  or  ma;  for,  let  a=zhd,  then  ma^mhd^  and,  therefore,  d  measures 
ma,  the  quotient  being  mA. 

Lemma  2.  If  a  quantity  measure  two  other  quantities,  it  will  also  measure 
both  their  sum  and  difference,  or  any  multiples  of  them.  For,  let  a^hdy  and 
b:=kdi  then  d  measures  both  a  and  h;  hence  aizbsshdizkds=d{ki:k), 
and,  therefore,  d  measures  both  a-^h  and  a— 6,  the  quotient  being  h^k  in 
the  former  case,  and  k — k  in  the  latter :  and  by  lemma  1,  d  measures  any 
multiples  of  a  -f-  6  and  a  »-&. 

Now,  let  a  and  h  be  two  polynomials,  or  the  terms  of  a  fraction,  and  let 

a  divided  by  h  leave  a  remainder  c 

b c d  b)  a  (m 

c d  leave  no  remainder,  as  is  shown  m  b 

in  the  miurginal  scheme.     Then  we  have,  by  the  c)  b  (n 

nature  of  division,  these  six  equalities,  viz. :  n  c 

a — mb  =c  ....  (1)      a=smb'\-e  ....  (4)  ^)  ^  (P 

b — nc^=d  ....  (2)       bs^nc-^-d  ....  (5)  pd 

c-^pd=iO  ....  (3)      csspd         ....  (6) 
where  the  equalities  marked  (4),  (5),  (6)  are  not  deduced  from  those  marked 
(1),  (2),  (3),  but  from  the  consideration  that  the  dividend  is  always  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient,  increased  by  the  remainder. 

Now,  by  (6)  it  is  obvious  that  d  measures  c,  since  csspd ;  hence  (Lemma 
1)  d  measures  nc,  and  it  likewise  measures  itself;  therefore  (Lemma  2)  d 
measures  nc-|-^t  which  by  (5)  is  equal  tob ;  hence,  again,  d,  measuring  b  and 
C  measures  mb-^-c  by  the  Lemmas  1  and  2. 

*  A  lemma  is  a  preparatory  proporitum,  to  aid  in  the  demoofltratioii  of  the  main  pioposi- 
Un  which  fiiltowB  it 
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.*.  d  measures  a,  which  is  equal  to  m'b'\-c  by  (4). 

Hence  d  measures  both  the  polynomials  a  and  &,  and  is  consequently  a 
conunon  measure  of  these  polynomials ;  but  d  is  also  the  greatest  conunon 
measure  of  a  and  h ;  for  if  <£'  is  a  greater  conunon  measure  of  a  and  h  than  d 
is,  it  is  obvious  that  by  (1)  d*  measures  a — m&,  or  c ;  and  d'  measuring  both  h 
and  c,  it  measures  h — nc^  or  d  by  (2) ;  hence  d'  measures  d^  which  is  absurd, 
since  no  quantity  measures  a  quantity  less  than  itself;  therefore  d  is  the 
greatest  common  measure.  Q>  £.  D.* 

30.  If  the  greatest  common  measure  of  three  quantities  be  required,  find 
the  greatest  conunon  measure  of  two  of  them,  and  then  that  of  this  measure 
and  the  remuning  quantity  will  be  the  greatest  common  measure  of  all  three. f 

a 
31  f  If  the  two  polynomials  be  the  terms  of  a  fraction,  as  r,  and  d  their 

greatest  common  measure,  then  we  may  put  a=:da%  and  b=idh^ ;  hence 

a     da'     a' 

r=-77;=sp,  and  consequently,  by  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator 

of  a  fraction  by  the  greatest  conunon  measure  of  the  terms  of  the  fraction,  the 
resulting  fraction  will  be  simplified  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  thus  the  proposed 
fraction  will  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 

*^  These  letters  stand  for  tiie  Latin  words  quod  erat  demonstrandam,  signifying  which 

was  to  be  demonstrated.    Another  mode  of  demonstrating  die  same  is  as  fbllows :  Let  A 

and  B  represent  the  two  given  qnanties,  D  tiieir  greatest  common  dlTisor,  d  the  quotient 

of  A  by  B,  and  R  tiie  remainder.    We  shall  first  prove  that  the  greatest  common  diviaor 

of  A  and  B  is  the  same  as  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  B  and  R.    Represent  the  latter 

by  D'. 

A     «rN  .  «       A    Ba  ,  R       ^  A     Ba  ,  R 
A=Ba+B,  ...  5=^-+5.  and  5>=^+5>. 

A  and  B  being  divisible  by  D,  R  most  be,  because  a  whole  nmnber  can  not  be  eqaal  to 
a  whole  nmnber  plus  a  fraction.  Again,  B  and  R  being  divisible  by  IX,  A  most  be,  for  tiie 
sum  of  two  whole  numbers  can  not  equal  a  fi^action.  Finally,  D,  a  common  divisor  of  B 
and  R,  can  not  be  greater  than  their  greatest  common  divisor  D' ;  and  D',  a  c .  <{ .  of  A  and 
B,  can  not  be  greater  than  tlieir  ^ .  c .  <2 .  D ;  i.  e.,  D  can  not  be  greater  than  D',  and  Jf  can 
not  be  greater  than  D. 

Or  thus :  since 

A=Ba+R. 
the  greatest  common  divisor  D  of  A  and  B,  must  divide  R.    Represent  the  three  quotients 
by  A',  B',  and  R';  then  • 

A'=B'a+R'. 
B'  and  R'  have  no  farther  common  factor,  for  if  they  had,  it  must  by  &is  equality  divide 
A;  then  A'  and  B'  would  have  still  a  common  factor,  and  D,  the  greatest  common  divisor 
of  A  and  B,  would  not  contain  all  the  common  factors  of  these  quantities,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  definition.  Since  B'  and  R',  which  are  the  quotients  of  B  and  R  by  D,  can  have  no 
farther  common  factor,  it  follows  that  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  B  and  R  is  equal  to 
D  ;  then  it  is  tiie  same  as  that  of  the  quantities  A  and  B. 

In  pursuing  the  rule  for  finding  the  g.c.d.,  we  arrive  at  a  remainder  which  exactly  di- 
vides the  preceding  divisor,  and  which  is,  therefore,  the  g.c.d,  of  itself  and  Uiis  preced- 
ing divisor;  also  by  the  above  demonstration  of  that  divisor  and  its  dividend,  and  so  on  up 
to  the  given  quantities. 

t  For  suppose  we  have  the  three  quantities  A,  B,  C ;  let  D  be  the  greatest  otmmnnn  di- 
visor of  A  and  B,  and  jy  that  of  D  and  C.  According  to  the  definition,  D  is  the  product  of 
the  common  factors  of  A  and  B,  and  1/  is  that  of  the  common  factors  of  D  and  C ;  then  jy  is 
the  product  of  the  common  factors  of  the  three  quantities  A,  B,  C ;  therefore  jy  is  tlieir 
greatest  ccnmnon  divisor. 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1)  What  is  the  greatest  common  measure  o^Aa^^^  and  Sar^y^z*? 

Here  4  is  the  gneatest  common  measure  of  4  and  8,  and  x*^'  is  that  of  the 
literal  parts ;  hence  42^^'  is  the  greatest  common  measure  required. 

(2)  Find  the  greatest  conmion  measure  of  -^ — -. 

a*— ary« 

^'+y'==y*(*+y)  ?  rejecting  the  factor  y» 

Hence  x-f-y  is  the  greatest  common  measure  sought,  and 

^— y*    (a^— y")-r(x+y)         X— y 

(3)  Required  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  two  polynomials 

60*—  6a«y+2ay«— 2y»  ....  (a) 
12a»— 15ay  4-3y«  ....  (&). 

Hero  6a»—  6a«y+2ay«— 2y3=2(3a»— 3a«y+ay«— y») 

12a«— 15ay  +3y»  =3(4a«— Say  +y') ; 

And  therefore,  by  suppressing  the  factors  2  and  3,  which  have  no  common 
measure,  and  which,  not  being  common  factors  of  the  two  given  quantities,  do 
not  affect  the  common  divisor,  we  have  to  find  the  greatest  common  measure 
of 

3a'— 3a«y+ay»— y'  and  4a«— 6ay+y«. 
40^— 5ay+y")  3a'—  3a«y+  ay*—  y» 

J 

12a?— 12a«y+4ay«—  4y»  (3a 

12a'— 15a«y+3gy» 

3a»y+  a'l/^—  4y» 
4 


12a«y+  4ay«— 16y»(3y 
12a«y— 15ay«+  3y» 


19ay«— 19y'=19y'  (  a^y) 
Suppressing  19y",  by  note  3,  rule, 

a — y)  4a* — 5ay4-y*  (4a — y 
4a' — 4ay 
—  ay-^-y^ 


Hence  a — y  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  polynomials  a  and  h. 

The  factor  4  is  introduced  into  the  dividend  in  this  example  to  render  it  di- 
visible by  the  divisor.  This  can  be  done,  because  4  is  not  a  factor  of  every 
term  of  the  divisor,  and  therefore  not  a  factor  of  the  divisor.  The  quantities 
employed,  after  introducing  or  suppressing  factors,  are  different  from  the  given, 
but  as  they  have  the  same  greatest  common  divisor,  and  as  the  object  is  to  find 
tills,  the  circumstance  is  immaterial. 

(4)  Required  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  terms  of  the  fraction 
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cfi-^a^t^ 


Here  a°  is  a  simple  factor  of  the  numerator,  and  a'  is  a  factor,  of  t^e  denomi- 
nator; hence  a"  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  these  simple  fectors,  which 
must  be  reserved  to  be  introduced  into  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the 
other  factors  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  fraction ;  viz. : 

a* — r*  and  c^'\-€^x  — aa* — 3?, 
a^+a'^a:— aa*— 1»)  a*— z*  (a— x 

a^'\-c?x — a'x^ — ox* 
— a*x+a*x'+ax' — x* 


2a2x«— 2x*=2x9  (a«— x») ;  rejecting  2x« 
a«— x«)  a'+a«x— ax«— x3  (a+x 

a'x — r* 
a»x — x* 


Therefore,  restoring  a*,  the  greatest  common  measure,  is  a'(a' — x*). 

gg— flgjr* (gq— fl»x*)-T-fl*(g'— 3:") g«+x« 

.•.a«+tt»x— a*x«— a'x>~(a«+a*x— a^x«— a»x')-i-a'^(a8— x«)~a«+ax' 

ADDITIONAL  EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  the  greatest  conmion  measure  of  2a'x^,  4x"^,  and  Gx'y. 

(2)  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  two  polynomials  a? — a^h 
+3a6«— 36»,  and  a«— 5a5+45«. 

(3)  What  Is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  x* — xy®  and  x^+Sxy+y"  I 

(4)  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  x^ — ^  and  x^' — y^. 

(5)  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  polynomials 

(ft— c)xa— 6(25—c)x  +5» (a) 

(54.c)x»— 6(2&+c)x«+6«x (i). 

(6)  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  polynomials 

a:*—  8x»+21x«— 20X+4 (a) 

2x»— 12x«4-21x  —10  (h). 

(7)  3^— 5y»2— 4y2«+2z8  and  7y«r+10yz«+328. 

(8)  Also  of  (x*+a«x»+fl*)  and  (x*+ac»— a'ar—o*). 

(9)  Also  of  (7a«— 23a&+65»)  and  (5a»— 186a«+lla6«— 66»). 

(10)  Also  of  (5a»+10a*6+5a«5«)  and  (a»6+2a«6»+2a&'+5*). 

(11)  Also  of  (6a»  + 150*5  —  4a»c»  —  10a«5c«)  and  (9<z'i  —  27a«6c  —  6a&c* 
+  186c>). 

(12)  Also  of  (a«+y+ay5^+a«5^+5^+^)  and  (a«yii+a«n+6^m+6^n). 

(13)  Find  the  g,  c.  d.  of  the  three  quantities  a'4-3a>6+3a6«4-&',  a^^2ah 
+6«,  and  a«— 6«. 


ANSWERS. 

(l)2x«. 

(8)  x«+flx+a« 

(2)  a— 6. 

(9)  a— 36. 

(3)  x+y. 

(10)  a+fe. 

(4)  X— y. 

(11)  3a«— 2c3. 

(5)  X— 6. 

(12)  a-  +  i^. 

(6)  X— 2. 

(13)  a+&. 

(7)  y+z^ 
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Propo31tion. — ^A  divisor  of  a  polynomial,  which  is  independent  of  the  letter 
t»f  arrangement  of  that  polynomial,  must  divide  separately  each  of  the  multi- 
pliers of  the  different  powers  of  that  letter. 

Demonstration. — Let  Aa:"4"^^'^**"*+C^*^*^»  ^•»  ^  ^®  polynomial,  and 
D  the  divisor.  The  quotient  must  contain  every  power  of  the  letter  of  ar- 
rangement that  the  dividend  does,  since  the  quotient,  multiplied  by  the  divisor, 
must  produce  the  dividend,  and  the  letter  of  arrangement  is  not  contained  in 
the  divisor.  The  quotient  must,  therefore,  be  of  the  form  A'3f''{-B'x°^^ 
-f-C'x"*--«,  &c.,  multiplying  which  by  the  divisor  gives  'DA'x°^'{-'DB'x*^^ 
-^T>C'3f^-^y  &c.,  the  original  dividend,  the  multiplier  of  each  power  of  :r  in 
which  is  evidently  divisible  by  D.  Q.  E.D. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  a  common  divisor,  independent  of  the  letter  a,  of  the  two  quantities 
h  a«— ca»-f-i«a— c«a-f6»— 2&c4-c"  and 

fc3a»--36«caa+ 35c«a»--c»a»+ 6*a«--c*a«-f  i»a--c»a-f  M— 3i»c+36c«— c». 
Collecting  together  in  the  first  of  these  two  quantities  the  multipliers  of  €fi  and 
a^  and  observing  that  h^ — 25c4-<^  is  the  square  of  b — c,  we  have 

(5  ^-0)0,^+  (l^^d')a+  {b  — c)», 
and  from  the  second  by  a  similar  process^ 

(ft— c)»a»+(6*— c*)a«-K6»— c»)a+(&— c)>. 

The  multipliers  of  the  different  powers  of  a  in  the  two  quantities  are,  there- 
fore, 6— c,  53— c»,  (6--c)«,  (6— c)»,  5*— c*,  and  6»— c».  The  only  number 
which  will  divide  them  all  is  their  common  divisor  b — c,  which  is,  therefore, 
tile  answer  required. 

(2)  Find  the  greatest  coounon  divisor  of 

(5  — c  )a«— 25  (6  — c)a-f-6«(&-.c)  and 

Here  the  common  divisor,  independent  of  a,  is  b — c ;  suppressing  which,  we 
have  left  the  two  quantities 

a*—  2ba  -f-&<and 
{b  +c)(a»— 6»). 
Suppressing  the  factor  (b-{-c)  not  common  to  both,  we  shall  find  the  common 
divisor  of  these  last  two  quantities  to  be  a — b,  and  the  greatest  common 
divisor  of  the  two  original  quantities  is 

{b — c)  {a — b)  or  ab — ac — 5»+ftc. 

The  HucceM  of  tbe  proceu  for  finding  a  greatest  common  divisor,  depends  npon  the  fact 
that  the  qaantities  being  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  some  letter,  each  division 
leads  to  a  remainder  of  a  degree  inferior  to  the  divisor.  When  the  polynomials  contain 
many  terms  of  the  same  degree,  a  precaution  is  necessary,  without  which  this  reduction 
woaid  not  always 'obtain,  which  consists  in  uniting  all  these  terms  under  a  single  multiplier. 

Let  there  be  the  two  polynomials : 

B:=yafi-^  4-y««+y« +*   H-y* 

I  vnite  them  thus : 

A=a?»-f  (y-f  l)a;a— (y«— 2y)aj— y»  -f  y» 
B=  (y  +i)a^-f  (ys-f  y  +l)jJ+y. 
The  first  term,  a^,  not  being  divisible  by  {y-^l)^,  on  aooonnt  of  the  factor  y'\-lf  I  know 
(Prop,  above),  that  if  a  quantity  is  arranged  like  tiie  preceding,  every  divisor  of  this  quantity, 
independent  of  x,  must  divide  separately  the  multiplier  of  each  power  of  x.  From  tfiis  it 
follows  that  y-f-1  has  no  common  factor  with  B,  because,  if  it  had,  this  factor  would  be 
finmd  in  y*-|-y-f-l  uul  v^  y  >  but  it  is  evident  that  y  has  no  factcn*  common  with  y-f-l. 
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We  cim  then  multiply  A  by  y-|-l  witfaoat  affecting  die  oommon  diviaor  loaglit ;  and  as 
it  would  be  necessary  to  multiply  again  by  y-{-l,  we  multiply  at  once  by  [y-^l]^,  or 
$/^-{-^y-{-l*    In  tbis  manner  we  arrive  at  the  remainder 

Before  pa«sing  to  tbe  second  division,  it  ia  necessary  to  suppress  in  R  tibe  factors  com* 
mon  to  the  multiplien  of  the  powers  of  x.  But  the  two  parts  of  R  ore  evidently  divisible 
by  — y* — y'H-y*'  *°d  "^ft©*"  this  simplification  there  remains  a:-f-y.  We  can  then  take 
X'\-y  for  a  divisor,  abd  as  the  division  is  effected  exactly,  it  follows  that  the  oommon  di- 
visor sought  is  x-\-y. 

The  process  is  not  always  so  easy.  To  develop  the  general  method  to  be  panned  in 
snch  cases,  let  as  consider  the  polynomials  A  and  B,  which  contain  two  letters,  x  and  jr. 
Take  first  the  greatest  monomial  oommon  divisor  of  the  terms  of  A ;  let  a  be  tbis  divisor, 
and  A'^  the  quotient  of  A  by  a :  we  shall  have  A=aA'.  Arrange  A  according  to  the  pow- 
ers o{x,  taking  care  to  collect  all  the  terms  containing  a  same  power  of  this  letter,  and  let 
OS  suppose,  for  example,  tbat  we  have 

A'=La^-fMx-fN. 

All  the  factors  of  A^  independent  of  :r,  must  be  factors  of  the  qnantittes  L,  M,  N,  which 
multiply  tbe  different  powers  of  x.  These  quantities  containing  only  the  single  letter  y,  it 
will  be  easy  to  find  ^eir  greatest  oommon  divisor ;  let  us  name  this  divisor  of,  and  the 
quotient  of  A''  by  a<,  A'^;  we  shall  have  A^=c^Af^,  and,  consequently, 

A—aa'A''. 

a  wiQ  be  the  product  of  the  monomial  factors  of  A,  </  the  product  of  tiie  polynomial  fac- 
tors which  do  not  contain  x,  and  A'^  the  product  of  the  factors  which  contain  x. 

Let  us  effect  the  same  decomposition  of  the  polynomial  B,  and  let 

Then  I  detennine  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  monomials  a  and  /?,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  polynomials  a<  and  ^,  which  contain  only  the  letter  y ;  and  if  I  can  also  find  that 
of  the  polynomials  A'^  and  B'^  wHich  contain  y  and  x,  I  shall  have  three  quantities,  the 
product  of  which  will  be  the  greatest  common  ^visor  of  A  and  B. 

But  I  say  that  we  can  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  quantities  Af'  and  B'',  in 
sabjecting  them  to  the  same  calculus  as  the  preceding  examples.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that, 
these  quantities  having  no  longer  either  monomial  factors  or  polynomial  independent  of  x, 
it  will  be  proper  to  multiply  the  partial  dividends  of  the  first  division  by  the  ]>olynomial 
which  is  placed  before  the  highest  power  of  x  in  the  divisor,  and  that  we  shall  thus  arrive 
at  a  remainder  of  a  degree  less  in  x  than  the  divisor.  It  will  be  easy  to  take  from  this  re- 
mainder all  the  monomial  factors  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  polynomial  factors  inde- 
pendent of  X,  and  then  proceed  to  a  second  division,  taking  for  a  divisor  this  remainder  sim- 
plified. We  operate  as  in  the  first;  then  we  pass  to  the  third,  and  continuing  always  in 
this  manner,  we  are  sure  of  arriving  finally  at  a  remainder  zero,  or  independent  ofx. 

In  the  first  case  the  quantities  A^^  and  B'^  have,  for  greatest  common  divisor,  the  divisor 
of  the  last  division. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  finding  of  a  oommon  divisor,  when  the  polynomials  ooitain 
two  letters,  depends  upon  finding  it  when  they  contain  one ;  so  the  case  where  they  con- 
tain three  depends  upon  that  where  they  contain  two,  and  so  on,  whatever  be  the  number 
of  letters. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  case  in  which  the  oommon  divisor  can  not  be  found  by  the  above 
rales. 

THE  LEAST  COMMON  MULTIPLE. 
32.  We  hare  already  defined  a  multiple  of  a  quantity  to  be  any  quantity 
that  contains  it  exactly ;  and  a  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  quantities  is  a 
quantity  that  contains  each  of  them  exactly. 

*  Let  N  be  the  dividend,  D  the  divisor,  e  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  of  the  divisor. 
Multiplying  by  the  sqaare  of  this  ooefflgient,  the  dividend  becomes  c^N.  The  first  term  of 
tiie  quotient  will  contain  the  first  power  of  e.  Multiplyiug  the  whole  divisor  by  this  term 
of  the  quotient,  every  term  of  the  product  will  contain  the  first  power  of  c,  and  the  whole 
product  may  be  represented  by  eP.  Subtracting  this  from  the  dividend,  the  remainder  is 
c«N—cP,  every  tena  of  which  contains  c,  and,  therefore,  its  first  term  is  ready  for  division 
without  multiplying  again  by  c. 
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The  least  common  muUipU,  of  two  or  more  quantities,  is,  therefore,  the  least 
quantity  that  contains  each  of  them  exactly. 

N.6.  The  least  common  multiple  must,  from  its  nature,  contain  all  the  factors 
in  either  of  the  quantities. 

33.  To  find  the  least  common  mtdtiple  of  two  qtuzntities* 

(1)  Divide  the  product  of  the  two  proposed  quantities  by  their  greatest  com- 
Enon  measure,  and  the  quotient  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  these  quanti- 
ties ;  or  divide  one  of  tiie  quantities  by  their  greatest  common  measure,  and 
multiply  the  quotient  by  the  other. 

Let  a  and  h  be  two  quantities,  d  their  greatest  common  measure,  and  m 
their  least  common  multiple ;  then  let 

a^shd,  and  b^kd ; 
and  since  d  is  die  greatest  common  measure,  k  and  k  can  have  no  common 
factor,  and  hence  their  least  common  multiple  is  hk ;  therefore,  hkd  is  the 
least  common  multiple  of  hd  and  kd ;  hence, 

,,  ,     hkd*     hdxkd     axh     ah  ^    „   ^ 

m=:kkd=i—j-=z — 2 — ^^'~'T"~"T  ^* 

(2)  Also,  the  least  common  multiple  is  composed  of  the  liighest  powers  of  all 
the  factors  which  enter  into  the  given  quantities. 

EXAMPIiES. 

(1)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  2a^  and  do's'* 

__  ah     2a«xx8a»2r» 

Here  wrs-^ss — =S€^x^^  least  common  multiple ; 

or,  by  (2),  the  two  quantities  being  2a'a:  and  ^a^a^,  2'a'a:'  is  the  I,  c.  m. ;  be- 
cause 2^  is  the  highest  power  of  2,  a"  the  highest  power  of  a,  and  z*  the 
highest  power  of  x,  in  either  of  the  given  quantities. 

(2)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  4a*(x»— y»)  and  IZs^is^—y*). 
Here  £i=:4x®(x — y),  and,  therefore,  we  have 

ab     4x«(x8— y»)xl2x»(x»— V») 

'^=^=  4J(x-y)       ^=iMx+y)  (^--f) ; 

or,  m=12xT4-12x«y— 12xy— 12x8y* ; 

or,  the  two  given  quantities  being  2*a^(x+y)(x — y)  and  2*.3x*(x — y)(a:"+a:y 

+y«),  the  I.  c.  m.  is  2».3x»(x+y)(x-y)(a?+2y+y»). 

(3)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  o£ 3fi-{-2xy-\'y^  and  r' — xy*. 
Here  ££=x4-y9  and,  therefore,  we  get 

zszx(x+y)  (x> — y*)=  least  common  multiple 
or,  the  two  given  quantities  being  (x+yY  and  x(x4-y)  (x — y),  the  L  c.  m.  is 

(4)  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  x* — 5jfi-{-93^-^7X'\-2j  and 
X*— 6x«+8x— 3? 

By  the  process  for  finding  the  greatest  common  measure,  we  find 

rfssx'— 3x«+3x— 1 

.-.  «=-i3~3>+-3^-i-(^--6x«+8x--3) 

=(x— 2)  (x*— 6x«+8x— 3) 

=:x^ — 2x^— 6r'4'^0^ — 19x^-6,  the  least  common  multiple. 

F 
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(5)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  a*— 2a&-f2>*  and  a^— 6^. 

(6)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  a' — ¥  and  a'-^-^'- 

(7)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  jfi — y^  and  3^ — ^. 

(8)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  y^— 8^+7  and  y'+^y^'^* 

ANSWERS. 

(6)  (a-6)  (a*-h*).  (7)  (x+y)  (x»-.y»). 

(6)  (a— fc)  (a^+¥).  (8)  y»— 57y+56.       . 

34.  Every  common  multiple  of  two  qitantities,  a  and  h,  is  a  multiple  of  m, 
their  least  common  multiple. 

For  let  m*  be  a  common  multiple  of  a  and  6,  then,  because  m'  is  greater 
than  m,  if  we  suppose  that  m'  is  not  a  multiple  of  m,  we  haye,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed scheme, 

m)  m'  {h 
m'=Am-4-A:  ...  (1)  ^m 

m' — hmz=k  ...  (2)  A:  =:  remainder. 

Now  the  remainder  k  is  always  less  than  m  the  divisor;  hence,  since  a  and 
b  measure  m  and  m\  it  is  evident  that  a  and  h  measure  m'— ^m,  or,  by  (2),  ^; 
therefore,  A;  is  a  coounon  multiple  of  a  and  6,  and  it  has  been  proved  to  be  less 
than  m,  the  least  common  multiple,  which  is  absurd ;  hence  the  supposition 
that  nf  is  not  a  multiple  of  m  is  false,  or  m'  is  a  multiple  of  m, 

35.  To  find  the  least  common  multiple  of  three  or  more  quantities* 

Let  a,  &,  c,  d,  &c.,  be  the  proposed  quantities ; 

find  m,  the  least  common  multiple  of  a  and  b ; 

find  m\ c  and  m ; 

find  m'S d  and  m' ; 

&:c.  &;c. 

Then,  since  every  multiple  of  a  and  6  is  a  multiple  of  m,  their  least  common 
multiple  (34),  the  quantity  sought,  x,  is  a  multiple  of  m ;  but  x  also  is  by  hy- 
pothesis a  multiple  of  c ;  therefore,  x  is  a  multiple  of  both  c  and  m,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  (34)  a  multiple  of  m' ;  but  x  is  a  multiple  of  d  and  m\  and,  therefore, 
of  m" ;  hence  x  can  not  be  less  than  m",  and,  therefore,  m"  is  the  least  com- 
mon multiple. 

EXAHPIiES. 

(1)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  2a*,  4a'&',  and  6a1fi. 
Here,  taking  2a*  and  40^6',  we  find  i^s=2a',  and,  therefore, 

ab     2a«x4a»6« 

m=:-T=s jn =4aW 

d  2a' 

Again,  taking  m,  or  4a'5*,  and  6al^^  we  find  d=s2ab'*;  hence 

em     6ai»X4a'6« 
m'^-^= — r-^r =12a'6's=  answer  required. 

Or,  the  three  given  quantities  being  2a',  2'a'&',  and  2 .  3a&',  the  l.  c.  m.,  by 
33 .  (2),  is  2« .  3a»&». 

(2)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  a — x,  a'— x*,  and  a*— x*. 
Taking  a— x  and  a* — x*,  we  have  d=:a — x;  and  hence 

ab     a — X 
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Again,  taking  a'— 2"  and  a'— 2^,  we  find  dssa-^x;  hence 

cm     (a»— r»)(a«— a*)     ,.,,,„ 
m'=-i-=^ — 7^=(a4-^)(fl'— a^)=  answer  Bought. 

Oi%  the  three  given  quantities  being  (a— a:),  (a— x)(a+x),  and  (a— ar)(a»+aa: 
+j:«),  the  least  common  multiple  is  (a— a:)(a+x)(a«+ax4-a:*). 

(3)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  \bc?l^y  12a&',  and  6a'&. 

(4)  Fuid  the  least  coomion  multiple  of  6a3x«(a— x),  8x3(a*-~ x"),  and  12 
(a-x)». 

(5)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  x*— x^y— xy'+y*!  ^— ^'y+^'— y** 
and  X* — y*. 

(6)  Find  the  least  common  multi^le.of  (a+&)S  (a*--i»),  (a— 6)*,  and  a^ 
+  3a»6+3a6*+53. 

(7)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  45,  50,  and  75,  or  3* .  5,  2 .  5^  and 
3.5«. 


ANSWERS. 


(3)  60a»M. 

(4)  24a«x»(a— x)(fl«— x«). 

(5)  x»— xy*— x<y+y». 


(6)  (a+J)(a»— i«)«. 

(7)  3«.2.5«=450. 


OF  ALGEBRAIC  FRACTIONS. 

36.  Ai«6EBiLAic  fractions  differ  in  no  respect  from  arithmetical  fractions,  and 
all  the  rules  for  the  latter  apply  equally  to  the  former.  We  shall,  therefore, 
merely  repeat  the  rules,  adding  a  few  examples  of  the  application  of  each.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader  that  all  operations  with  regard  to  frac- 
tions are  founded  upon  the  three  following  principles : 

1.  In  order  to  midtiply  a  fraction  hy  any  number,  toe  must  multiply  the 
numerator,  or  divide  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  hy  that  number, 

2.  In  order  to  divide  a  fraction  hy  any  number,  we  must  divide  the  numera- 
tor, or  multiply  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  by  that  number. 

3.  The  value  of  a  fraction  is  not  changed,  if  we  multiply  or  divide  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same  number, — See  (17,  Note). 

REDUCTION  OF  FRACTIONS. 
I.  To  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms, 

37.  Rule. — Divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  hy  their  greatest  com- 
mon  mecuure,  and  the  result  will  he  the  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 

When  the  numerator  and  denominator  are,  one  or  both  of  them,  monomials, 
their  greatest  common  factor  is  immediately  detected  by  inspection ;  thus, 

a^bc       a*bXc       c 


So,  also, 


5a«6«""a«6x56~'56 
ox*         X  X  «x        ax 


=7T  in  its  lowest  terms. 


in  its  lowest  terms. 


ax+x"     x(a+x)     a-^-x 

If,  however,  both  numerator  and  denominator  are  polynomials,  we  must 
hare  recourse  to  the  metiiod  of  finding  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two 
algebraic  quantities,  developed  in  a  former  article.  Thus,  let  it  be  required  to 
reduce  the  following  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms : 
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12a«— 15ay+3y«     ' 
The  greatest  common  measure  of  the  two  terms  of  this  fraction  was  found  at 
page  37  to  be  a — y;  therefore,  dividing  both  numerator  and  denom'mator  by 
this  quantity,  we  obtain  as  our  result  the  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms ;  or, 

6a«+2^ 

12a— 3y  • 

In  like  manner,  taking  the  fraction "^ "X "^ r-»  the  greatest 

common  measure  of  the  two  terms  is  found  to  be  2a' 4"'^^ — ^' «  ^^^>  dividing 
both  numerator  and  denominator  by  this  quantity,  the  reduced  fraction  is 

2a«-~2a6+  6« 

3a«—  aJ— 2i«' 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

2a?— 16x— 6 

(1)  Reduce     , ^  to  its  lowest  terms. 

48r»+36j:«— 15 

(2)  Reduce  24^_21:e«+iar-6  ^  '^  ^^^^^  ^™**- 

20r*4-a* 1 

(3)  Reduce  ^^.  .  -  , r  to  its  lowest  terms. 

,  V  ^    ,        3m'n — m^p — 6mn'4-2mnp      .    , 

(4)  Reduce  -tt ^^-^ — .  ,       to  its  lowest  terms. 

^  '  12mn — 15n* — \mp-\-bnp 

m* — 2mn 
47?i — on 

to  it»  lowest  terma.  A™,  lij^. 

38.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  when  the  polynomials  which  form 
the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  which  can  be  decomposed  are  not 
veiy  complicated,  we  are  enabled  by  a  little  practice  to  detect  the  common 
factor  and  effect  the  reduction  without  performing  the  operation  of  finding  the 
greatest  common  measure,  which  is  generally  a  tedious  process.  The  results 
to  which  we  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  at  the  end  of  algebraic  division 
(see  page  30)  will  be  found  particularly  useful  in  simplifications  of  this  natura. 

Thus,  for  example : 

33:«y+33y        ^(x+y)        3jy(r+y) xy^ 

3a:«+6a:y+3y«-  3(x+y)»  "3(x+y)(x+y)-x+y- 

a»— 6»  (a— 6)(a+&)     a+h 


(6) 


(7) 


a«— 2a6+6«"~      (a— &)«      ""a— ft* 


5a»+10a«&+5a&«     5a(a«+2a6+6«)_5a(a4-5)«     5(a+Z>) 
W         8a»+8a5fc       ~      8a«(a+6)       ""8a«(a+i)""     8a     ' 


(») 


(10) 


c?—3*  (a«+ar+a:*)(a— ar)     a*+aar+a« 


a'- 203:+^  (a— x)'  a— x 

ac-^-hd+ad-i^hc       (g+6)c4-(g+&)(£      (c+(i)(a4-6)       c+ef 
a/+25x+2ax+6/'"(a+6)/+2x(a+6)~(/+2x)(a+6)""/+2x* 
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eaC'\-10hc+9ad+15hd_3a{2c+Zd)+5h{2C'{'Zaj_{3a+oh){2c+3d) 
^  '  6<^+9cd^2c^3d~~'  3c(2c+3<f)— (2c+3c?)  ~  (3c— l)C2c+35r 
3a+55 


3c— 1 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 


2xy+3f+23^+3xy  y+x 

8c3:+12cy— lO^x— 16fl?y""4c— 5i£* 


II.  To  reduce  a  mixed  quantity  to  an  improper  fraction. 

39.  Rule. — Muldply  the  integral  part  by  the  denominator  of  the  fraction^ 
and  to  the  product  add  the  numerator  toith  its  proper  sign ;  then  the  result 
placed  over  the  denominator  unll  give  the  improper  fraction  required.    Thus, 

a  a+6 

(3)  a&+crf+ ^-p^^ = ^-p^^ 

2ahc'\-2ahd 
^  C+2S 

_  2fl&(c+ff) 

""  c^2d 

&34.c«-.a«     26c+5«+c«— g*     (&+c)«— a« 
'^'  ^+       22k:        ~  26c  ""        2Sc        * 

40.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  a  fraction  has  the  sign  — ,  it  signifies 
that  the  whole  fraction  is  to  be  subtracted ;  the  negative  sign,  therefore,  as 
win  be  shown  hereafter,  applies  to  the  numerator  alone ;  when  the  numerator 
is  a  polynomial,  the  negative  sign  extends  to  all  its  terms ;  die  bar  which  sepa- 
rates the  numerator  from  the  denominator  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  vinculum,  and 
if  it  have  the  negative  sign  before  it,  when  removed,  all  the  signs  of  the  numer- 
ator must  be  changed. 

h     a-^b 

(5)  1— == . 

^  '        a        a 

,  ^         ef    cd — ef 

_g«— 2g5+&»     g«+&»— (qa— 2a&-ffe>)       2ab 

59^c«—g«     2&C— (6«-fc«— gg) 
^®)  ^~        26c      r  26c 

_^fl?— (^--26c+£«) 

■"  26c  ^ 

aa.-(6— c)» 
—        26c       • 
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(9)  a:«+2j:y+y«- 


'^+3J^y+3jy'+y'-(3^— 33;gy+3ry«— y») 


x+y 
2y(3x«+y) 


x+y 

2mn^ — 2pqn     mhi — mpq-^-mn^—rtpq — (2mn' — ^p^n) 
(10)  mn-^pQ'^' ; = , 

m^n — mpq~-^mn*^pqn 
mn{m — n)  — pq{m~-^n) 


(win  —pq)(fn — n) 

III.  To  reverse  this  process,  or  to  reduce  an  improper  fraction  to  a  mixed 
quantity^ 

Rule. — Divide  the  numerator  hy  the  denominator ;  the  qtiotient  obtained^  a* 
far  as  practicable,  will  be  the  entire  part,  and  the  remainder,  set  over  the  dr- 
nominator,  toiU  be  the  fractional  part.  Then  the  tioo,  joined  together  xciOi  th^ 
proper  sign,  vnUform  the  mixed  quantity  required.    Thus, 

(11)  -^-^=a+-. 

^  '    y       ^y 

(12)  — i— =a+x+ . 

^    '    a—a:        ^      '  a— x 

20a:»— lOr+4  4 

^") Ffi =^+'-FFi- 

m*(m<— n<)4-3>n'— 3mn<  3 

'  mr\m^<'^n^)  m 

IV.  To  reduce  frtictions  to  others  equivalent,  and  having  a  common  denoird' 
fiator, 

41.  Rule. — Multiply  ea^hofthe  numerators,  separately,  into  all  the  denomi" 

nators,  except  its  own,  for  the  new  numerators,  and  aU  the  denominoJtors  Uh- 

geiherfor  a  common  denominator,] 

a        c 
Thus,  reduce  t-  and  ^  to  equivalent  fractions  having  a  common  denominator. 

axdis  the  new  numerator  of  the  first, 
cxb\s  the  new  numerator  of  the  second, 

bxd'w  the  common  denominator ; 

ad         be 
Therefore,  the  fractions  required  are  j-i  and  t-j. 

■ ^     ,  ^  ^^  ^^  A  ■MM 

*  The  ration^e  of  the  above  examples  u  given  in  the  note  on  the  next  page. 

t  The  namerator  and  denominator  of  each  fraction  will  thus  be  multiplied  by  the  lame 
somber,  viz.,  the  product  of  the  other  denominaton,  and,  conaeqiiently,  its  value  will  be  un- 
changed. 
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Iveduce  t«  "li  ri  T*  7*  ~t  ^  ^  common  denommator. 

adfhln   chfhln   ebdhln  ghdfln  Jcbdfhn  mhdfhl         ^v     i.     ^  .     , 

— ,  —=- , ,  - — - — ,  — ^ — , — ,  are  the  iractioos  reouired. 

hdfUn  hdfhin  hdfhln   bdfhln   bdfhln    hdfhln  i^uireu. 

14-r  14-a:*  l+a:* 
Reduce  — i— ,  —I- — ,  --^- — ,  to  a  common  denominator. 
1— X  1— a:»  1— a:» 

(1+Z)(1-2*)(1~X»)      (1+2«)(1-X)(1-1?)      (1+2»)(1-X)(1--X«) 

(l-r)(l-2«)(l-x»)'   (l-x)(l-.x^)(l-.a:3)'   (l-x)(l-.a:«)(l-x»)' 
fractiona  required. 

ADDITION  OF  FBACTIONS. 
42.  RuL£. — Reduce  Oie  fractions  to  a  common  denominator^  add  the  numera- 
tors  together^  and  subscribe  the  common  denominator.    Thus, 
a     c     ad     be     ctd-^-bc 
^^^  6+5~65+M^     bd    • 

a       c        «      a<(/i*     cbfx*     ebdi^ 

a£(/i»+6c/j:*  +  6ciex» 


—  bdfjfi 

^^  4— 2«"^l+a?»""(l— x«)(l+2«)"^(l— x«)(l+x«) 

-     (1-2«)(1+X«) 

2(1 +X*) 


1— x* 
1  1  1— X  1+x 

(5)  Tx;:+T-i=7r:r7wT— rv+ 


l+x^l— X~"(l+X)(l— X)^(l+X)(l— X) 

1— x+l+x 

:(i+x)(i-x) 


■"l-x«' 

SUBTBACTION  OF  FBACTIONS. 
43.  Rule. — Reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  subtract  the 
numerator  or  the  sum  of  the  numerators  of  the  fractions  to  be  subtracted,  from 
the  numerator  or  the  sum  of  the  numerators  of  the  others,  and  subscribe  the  com^- 
mon  denominator,* 

a     e ad     be     ad— be 

^^)  'E~3""W'"65==    bd     • 

(2\  ^  I  "^   /i^  .  ^\  _  ^^gy  I  ^^^y  P^y  _xbnq 
^  '  b*n      \q*y/'^bnqy'^bnqy      bnqy     bnqy 

^^9y  •{'^bqy-'pbny — xbnq 
^~ hnqy ' 

*  The  rales  for  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractiona  follow  from  the  general  principle  that 
qoantidea  to  be  added  or  sabtracted  most  be  of  tiie  same  denomination. 
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a       c        e       fr      adfh?      hcfkx*      bedkx'      hdfgsfi 

adfliT^+hcfhx'^—bedhx    --hdfg 
—  bdfhx* 

a+b     a^b     (fl+fe)a— (a— 6)« 


(4) 


a— 6     a-j-6         (a+6)(a— 6) 


^^  1— z»""l+a:«~(l— a^^)(l  +  i:*)     (l--a:«)(l+j:«) 

-    (l-:r^)(l+a:«) 


(6) 


(7) 


44.  AVlien  the  denominators  of  the  fractions  which  it  is  required  to  reduce 
have  a  common  multiple  less  than  their  continued  product,  the  result  will  fre- 
quently be  much  simplified  by  finding  this  least  common  multiple,  and  then 
reducing  the  fractions  to  their  least  common  denominator  by  multiplying  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  each  fraction  by  the  quotient  of  the  least  com- 
mon multiple,  divided  by  the  denominator  of  that  fraction. 
Thus,  if  we  are  required  to  reduce  the  following  fractions : 

a — 3x     3a — 5ar     3a — 6.r 
"T"+      6      +     20     • 

The  least  common  multiple  of  4  and  5  is  20,  the  denominator  of  the  third 
fraction  ;  therefore  the  fractions,  when  reduced  to  their  least  common  denomi- 
nator, are 

5a— 15r     12a— 20x     3a— 53:     5a— 15x4-12a— 20r+3a— 5x 
20      ■*■       20       "'"'"'So      ""  20 

20a— 40x 


20 
:=a— 
So,  also,  in 


:=a— 2x. 


27— 9ar     53?+ 2     61     2g-f-5     29-f-4x     6— 37.r 
^"1        4  6~""l2^      3      "I       12  12""' 

the  least  common  multiple  of  "3,  4,  6  is  12,  which  will  be  the  least  common  de- 
nominator, and  the  above  fractions  become 

12a:     81— 27  J     lO.r-f-4     61      83:-f-20     29-f4x     5—373: 
"l2"^        ^^  12      "■12"'       12       '       12  12"* 

Or, 
12x4-81— 27T—103:— 4— 61  +  83:-f- 20+29 -f-43:—5-f-373:_24x+60 

12  ""       12 

=2x+5. 
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MULTIPLICATION  OF  PEACTIONa 
45.  Rule. — Multiply  aU  the  numerators  together  for  a  new  numerator^  and 
all  ike  denominators  together  for  a  new  denominator.    Thus,* 
a     c      ae 

a     m    p    X    asnpx 
<^)  b^n^'q^y^h^' 

^'^^  c+d^g-^h^m-^n^  r+s'^(c+d){g^h)(m—n)(r+8y 
abode       abode        a 


bx^03*^d3*^ex*^  fxfi'^bcdef^^  fx^^' 

DIVISION  OP  PaACnONS. 

46.  RuLS. — Lwert  the  divieor  and  proceed  as  ifi  MuUiplieation.i 
,  ^  a     0    a    d     €Ld  «-ca<i    acd    a 

io^  ^+^/^-/     ^+^^.g~^     (fl+ft)U-^) 

x<— 6*         a*+6z  a:*— 6*  g— 6 

W  a*— 26a:+6»'^  x— 6  ""j:*— 26ar+6«^a*+6r* 

~(a«— 26r+6»)(a*4-^^) 
(j«— 6«)(a«+6')(g— 6) 

(x — 6)' .  z .  (r+  6) 

(ar+6)(r~6)(a*+6»)(g— 6) 

"•      ar(ar— 6)(a:— 6)(x+6) 

a«+6» 


x 


47.  ilGfcel^aneaiM  Examples  in  the  operations  performed  in  ALgebraie  Frao- 

tions, 

3a     5f     X     42agy  4-  356/y  ^86gz 

^^)  46"*"S"7y""  666^ 

2a      6^     <£gg      16abc+l5cdf^ideg 
^^^  36c+86«c""6^~"  246«c» 

a       0  d        a — ox+daf+* 

*  To  multiply  a  qaantity  by  fbe  fraction  I,  for  instance,  is  to  take  it  as  many  times  as  is 
expressed  by  this  mnltipUer,  that  is,  two  tliirds  of  a  time,  or  to  take  two  thirds  of  it» 
which  is  done  by  diriding  it  by  3,  and  multiplying  by  S.  If  the  multiplicand  be  a  fraction, 
this  is  dime,  as  has  been  before  shown  (17,  Note),  by  multiplying  its  nunerator  by  S,  and 
its  denominateir  by  3,  which  aocords  with  the  rale  above  giTen. 

t  This  rale  depends  npon  the  principle  that  the  divisor,  multiplied  by  the  quotient^  most 
produce  the  dividend. 
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•      i«c— 6aJ«c+a»     2a5»— 5c»+3a5c«—a» 
(5)  c+2db^Zac i,i:Zhr^= ^IhS^ • 

a+ft     a— 5 

(7)  ^^ 2-=i. 

13a— 55     7a— 26     3g     89a— 55& 
^®)        4  6  6""^       60  .    ' 

3a— 4&     2a— 5— c     15a— 4c     85g— 20fe 
^^^  """7  3        +      12      ~       84       • 

a     a— 36     a«— 6«— a6     acrf— 4fc«+a« 

(^^)  (a+6)»"(a+6)»+a+6""    (a+6)»    ' 

3  3  1  I— r  l+x+3^ 

'*^)  4(1— x)«"^8(l— x)'^8(l+x)'"4(l+a:«)"'l— X— ar*+a** 

<^^)  a«— 6»^a+^'"a«+2a6+6«* 

x«-9x+20^-13x+42     x«-llx+26. 


(16) 


3<+3j+2      g»4-5r4-4      x+2  ^ 
a<+2a:+l  ^a<+7a:+12'"x+3' 


a    e 

7+X 


a — 6     a-j-fr 
a+^r     a — x 

(18)  -r =^= V^. 

^    '  a+x     a — X       flax 

a— X     a-\'X 

<")  ^=- 

^     n+1 
'^^'  a»— o^x+aV— a«x»+az*— i»"a«— x« 


a9+x« 


'a*+a«x«+x«* 


*  Theie  exunplei  admit  of  the  apptication  of  tlie  ibrmnlaa  at  the  top  of  page  30 
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ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  POWERS,  AND  THE  EXTRACTION 
OF  ROOTS  OF  ALGEBRAIC  QUANTITIES. 

48.  We  begin  by  considering  the  case  of  monomials,  and,  in  order  to  sim- 
plify the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  we  shall  first  treat  of  the  formation  of  the 
square  and  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  only,  and  then  proceed  to  gener- 
alize our  reasonings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embrace  powers  and  roots  of  any 
degree  whatsoever. 

Definitioit. — The  square  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which, 
when  multiplied  by  itself,  will  produce  the  proposed  expression.  Thus,  the 
square  root  of  a^  is  a,  because  a»  when  multiplied  by  itself,  produces  a^ ;  the 
square  root  of  (a-f-^)'  ^  ^-h^f  because  a-f-&,  when  multiplied  by  itself,  pro- 
duces (a-f-6)' ;  in  like  manner,  8  is  the  square  root  of  64, 12  of  144,  and  so  on. 
The  process  of  finding  the  square  root  of  any  quantity  is  called  the  extraction 
of  the  square  root. 

The  extraction  of  the  square  root  is  indicated  by  prefixing  the  symbol  V  to 
the  quantity  whose  root  is  required.  Thus,  \/a^  signifies  that  the  square  root 
of  o^  is  to  be  extracted ;  Vfl'+2aft+6»,  or  y/{a^^2ah+b^),  signifies  that  the 
square  root  of  a'-|-2a5-f-&'  is  to  be  extracted,  6cc. 

In  order  to  discover  the  method  which  we  must  pursue  to  extract  the  square 
root  of  a  monomial,  let  us  consider  in  what  manner  we  form  its  square.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule  for  the  muItipDcation  of  monomials, 

(6a«6»c)«=5fl«t3c  X  5a«6»c=25a*&»c9. 

So, 

{9al^c^d*y=9ah^c^d*  X  9ah^<^d*s=Qla^b*(fid^. 

And, 

(Ax»y"2»'---)«=Aj*y"2^---X  Ax"y"2^---=A«2«"'y«"2*--- ; 
i.  c,  we  add  the  exponent  of  each  letter  of  the  given  monomial  to  itself. 

49.  Hence  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  square  a  monomial,  we  must  square 
its  coefficient,  and  multiply  the  exponents  of  each  of  the  different  letters  hy  2. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  derive  the  square  root  of  a  monomial  firom  its  square, 
we  must, 

I.  Extract  the  square  root  of  its  coefficient  according  to  the  rules  of  Arith- 
metic, 

II.  Divide  each  of  the  exponents  by  2. 
Thus,  we  shall  have 

This  b  manifestly  the  true  result,  for 

(8a36»)«=8a»6«  X  8fl»6«=64a«6*. 
Similarly, 

Here,  also, 
Again, 


V625a3&«c«=26a6<c». 
(25a&*c»)'=25a6^c»  X  25a6*c»=:625a«&«c». 

6a»c» 


Also, 


V  81a'"x*°'y*"2'J'~*  s=  9a^jfi^y^z^^^  • 
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Also, 

If  the  givea  quantity  be  a  fractioD,  extract  the  square  root  of  its  nnmeFrtor 
and  denominator  separately.  This  rule  follows  from  that  for  multii^catioik 
effractions.    Thus, 

Also, 

64a«Pc*  ■"  8aPc«  * 
Also, 

(a+x)WY— (a+x)fey' 
Also, 


V] 


50.  It  iq)pears,  from  the  preceding  rule,  that  a  monomial  can  not  be  the  square 
of  another  monomial  unless  its  confident  he  a  square  numherj  and  the  es^ponenis 
oftfte  different  letters  all  even  numbers.  Thus,  98a6^  is  not  a  perfect  square, 
for  98  is  not  a  square  number,  and  the  exponent  of  a  is  not  an  even  number. 
In  this  case  we  introduce  the  quantity  into  our  cakulations  affected  with  the 
sign  Vt  and  it  is  written  under  the  form  V^daK  Expressions  of  thia  nature 
are  called  Surds^  or  Radicals  of  the  Second  Degree.^ 

51.  Such  expressions  can  frequently  be  simplified  by  the  iq)pficatioD  of  the 
following  principle :  The  square  root  of  the  product  of  two  or  more  factors  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  square  roots  of  these  factors.  Or,  in  algebraic  lan- 
guage,    _        _        _        _ 

s/abcd ssy/ax  VbX  VcX  Vd 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  principle,  let  us  remark  that,  according  to  our 
definition  of  the  square  root  of  any  expression,  we  have 

( y/ahcd )'=ra6c(i-— — . 

Again^        _        «        _  _  _  _ 

( VaX  Vfcx  Vex  V(i— )»=(  Va)«X(-/5)»X(  Vc)»X(  V^)*— t 

Hence,  since  the  squares  of  the  quantities  ^/abcd"—,  and  '^a.  V^* 
^c .  V^'*'  ^^  equal,  the  quantities  themselves  must  be  equal. 
This  being  established,  the  expression  given  above,  '/98a6S  may  be  pat 

under  the  form  V496*x2a=  -•496*  X  ^/^,  but  -/iSS*  is  by  (Art.  49)  =s76" ; 
hence 

•/986*a=  -/iSi*  X  V2fl  =76»  -J^a. 
Similaiiy, 

V45a«&»c«i=  -/9a«5»?x565=  V9fl«6«c«X  ^/Mt 

s=3a&c  -^bbd. 

*  From  the  Latin  turdus.  They  are  sometimei  called  inoommeiurarabley  having  no  com- 
mon meaonre  with  unity.  They  are  alao  called  irrational,  becanae  their  ratio  with  nm^ 
can  not  be  ezprened  in  nnmbera.  Fractiona  hare  bo^  a  common  measure  and  ratio  with 
nnity.  Thai  the  firaction  |  haa  i  finr  a  common  measure  widi  wuty,  and  its  ratio  with  nnfi 
ty  is  f .  t  This  follows  fiom  (10,  III.,  note). 
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So,  adflo, 

=12a6V-/6Sc. 
Also,  • 

V24a«6=2aV66. 
Also, 


•/54a*&*(;=3a6  -/^a^c. 
Ako, 

Abo,  __ 

Abo, 

g   /4ftt«Hy     363i>+y  ^ry     ISat+y  ^ 
V    12a«6    ~     2a      V  36  "*      a      V  T* 

In  general,  therefore,  in  order  to  simplify  a  monomial  radical  of  the  second 
degree,  separate  (hose  factors  which  are  perfect  squares,  extract  their  root  (Art. 
49),  place  the  product  of  aU  these  roots  before  the  radical  sign,  and  place  all 
those  factors  tohich  are  not  perfect  squares  under  the  radical  sign. 

In  the  expressions,  7h*  •/2a,  3a6c  -^bbd,  12a^c^  \/66c,  ^.,  the  quantities 
7h*t  3a6c,  12a5'c*,  are  called  the  coefficients  of  the  radical. 

52.  We  have  not  hitherto  considered  the  sign  with  which  the  radical  may 
be  affected.  Bnt  since,  as  wHl  be  seen  hereafter,  in  the  sdntion  of  problems 
we  are  led  to  consider  monomials  affected  with  the  sign  -*,  as  well  as  the 
sign  -|-,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know  how  to  treat  such  quantities. 
Now  the  square  of  a  monomial  being  the  product  of  the  monomial  by  itself,  it 
necessarily  follows  that,  whtUever  may  be  the  sign  of  a  monomial,  its  square 
must  be  affected  toith  the  sign  -|-*  Thus,  the  square  of  -|-5a'6',  or  of  — 5a^6^, 
i8+25a*ft". 

Hence  we  conclude  that,  if  a  monomial  be  positive,  its  square  root  may  be 
other  positive  or  negative.  Thus,  '/9a^=-|-3a^,  or  — 3a',  for  either  of  these 
quantities,  when  multiplied  by  itself,  produces  9a* ;  we  therefore  always  affect 
file  square  root  of  a  quantity  with  the  double  sign  ±,  which  is  called  plus  cr 
tmnus.    Thus,  V9a*==t3a«,  Vl44a«6V«=  ±  12a6V.» 

53.  If  the  monomial  be  affected  with  a  negative  sign,  the  totraotion  of  its 
square  root  is  impossible,  since  we  have  just  seen  that  the  square  of  every 
quantity,  whether  positive  or  negative,  is  essentially  positive.    Thus,  -/— ^i 

*  The  doable  rign  may  be  omitted,  being  tlwayi  nndentood  befinre  \/.  An  important 
piopMitionv  not  naoaUy  noticed,  ihoold  be  demonstrated  here ;  it  if,  that  the  quantity  A  has 
no  other  Bqaare  toot  dian  the  two,  -{-y/A.  and  — \/a.  To  prove  thia,  let  os  observe  that 
tile  diffisrent  sqasre  roota  of  A  are  the  values  of  a;  in  die  equation  a^=A,  or  what  is  the 
same* 

afi — A=0. 

Instead  of  :^ — ^A,  we  may  write  afi — (^A)* ;  then,  decomposing  tins  difference  into  two 
ftctots,  we  have  ^  ^ 

a;«— A=:(a>— v'A)(a:+i/A). 

Under  this  form  we  perceive  that  every  value  of  x  which  is  not  either  -\-\/Jl  or  — \/A, 
win  fidl  to  render  either  of  these  two  factors  zero ;  then  it  will  not  render  the  product  afl — A 
aero ;  therefore  the  quantity  A  has  no  other  square  root  than  :J:-|/ A 

The  tquare  root  of  a  quantity  ha$t  therefore,  tibo  valve*,  which  are  equal  with  contrary 
tigns,  and  U  has  no  other  valua. 
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V  —  4a^,  V — 5,  are  algebraic  symbols  which  represent  operations  which  it  is 
impossible  to  execute.  Quantities  of  this  nature  are  called  imaginary  or  im- 
possible qiiantities,  and  are  symbols  of  absurdity  which  we  frequently  meet 
with  in  resolving  quadratic  equations.  ^ 

By  an  extension  of  our  principles,  however,  we  perform  the  same  opera- 
tions upon  quantities  of  this  nature  as  upon  ordinary  surds.  Thus,  by  (Art. 
51). 

V^      =  V9X— 1  =  yT.-Z^l  =3  y/^l. 

V— 4a»  =  V4a«x— 1 i=y/U*y/^  =z2a')/j-^l. 

V— 8a«6=  V2x4a«xfcX— l='/4a«X  V^X  V— l=2a  V26V— 1- 

54.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  formation  of  powers  and  extraction 
of  roots  of  any  degree  in  monomial  algebraic  quantities. 

Definition. — ^The  cube  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which,  mul- 
tiplied twice  by  itself,  or  taken  three  times  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  pro- 
posed expression.  The  fourth,  or  Uquadrate,  root  of  any  expression  is  that 
quantity  which,  multiplied  three  times  by  itself,  or  taken  four  times  as  a  fRc- 
tor,  will  produce  the  proposed  expression ;  and  in  general,  the  n^  root  of  any 
expression  is  that  quantity  which,  multiplied  (n — 1)  times  by  itself,  or  taken 
n  times  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  proposed  expression.  Thus,  the  cube 
root  of  c^lfi  is  ab,  because  dby  multiplied  by  itself  twice,  or  taken  three  times 
as  a  factor,  produces  a^ft";  for  the  same  reason,  (a-^&)  is  the  6**^  root  of 
(a-|-&)^  2  is  the  seventh  root  of  128,  and  so  on. 

55.  Let  it  be  required  to  form  the  fifth  power  of  2a*C 

(2a»6»)»=2a»6«  x  So'^  X  2a»6«  X  2a»6«  X  So'ft* 
=32a»*6»o. 
Where  we  perceive,  1".  That  the  coefficient  has  been  raised  to  the  fifth 
power ;  2*^.  That  the  exponent  of  each  of  the  letters  has  been  multiplied  by  6. 
In  like  manner, 

(8a«&»c)*=8a«6*c  X  8a«J9c  X  ^cfiH^ 

=512a»6»c». 
So,  also, 

(2aWc*<i*)"=2ai*c»J*x2a6«c»i*X to  n  factors 

=2»a»i«"c*'(£^. 
Hence  we  deduce  the  foUowmg  general 

RULE  TO  RAISE  A  MONOMIAL  TO  ANT  POWER. 

Raise  the  numerical  coefficient  to  the  given  power,  and  multiply  the  exponents 
of  each  of  the  letters  by  the  index  of  the  power  required.* 
And  hence,  reciprocally,  we  obtain  a 

RULE  TO  EXTRACT  THE  ROOT,  OF  ANT  DEGREE,  OF  A  MONOMIAL. 

10.  Extract  the  root  of  the  numerical  eo^icient  according  to  the  rules  of 
arithmetic. 
2®.  Divide  the  exponent  of  each  letter  by  the  index  of  the  required  rooU 
Thus, 

V64^6V__=4a»6c« 
^I6a*b^c'*d*=s2a*b*c*d 

*  When  a  qaantity  ia  positive,  all  its  powen  are  poiitive ;  bat  if  it  is  negative,  all  its 
ven  powen  will  be  positive,  and  its  uneven  negative. 
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(1)  (2aftc)»=32a»6»c». 

(2)  (3tf«mV)«=27d»f»»»». 

(3)  (2*y2P)«=a*y»a:*. 

P  pa 

(7)   (25)»=X9. 

PI     m; 

(8)  (/)-=3r'. 


(11)  -^ 

(12)  '^ 


32TO*nW     2ffm* 


^5*  -_p35^- 


(13)  -yi 

(15)  V! 


256        ^        2        ■ 


When  the  root  to  be  extracted  is  of  an  uneven  degree,  the  ambiguous  sign 
±  should  be  understood  before  the  root. 

56.  By  the  rule  for  extracting  a  root,  we  perceive  that,  in  order  that  a 
monomia]  may  be  a  perfect  power  of  that  degree  whose  root  is  required,  its 
coefficient  must  be  a  perfect  power  of  that  degree,  and  the  exponent  of  each 
letter  must  be  divisible  by  the  index  of  the  root. 

When  the  monomial  whose  root  is  required  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  the  re- 
quired degree,  we  can  only  indicate  the  operation  by  placing  the  radical  sign 
V  before  the  quantity,  and  writing  within  it  the  index  of  the  root.  Thus, 
if  it  be  required  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  Acfib^,  the  operation  will  be  indi- 
cated by  writing  the  expression. 

Expressions  of  this  nature  are  called  surds,  or,  irra&aned  quanttties,  or  radi-' 
tals  of  the  second,  third,  or  n**  degree,  according  to  the  index  of  the  root  re* 
^piired. 

57.  We  can  frequently  amplify  these  quantities  by  the  application  of  the 
following  principle,  which  is  merely  an  extension  of  that  already  proved  in 
(Art.  51). 
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The  n^  root  of  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors  is  equal  to  the  product 
ofthetsf^  roots  of  the  different  factors.    Or,  in  algebraic  language, 

yahcd =  VaX  VhX  Vex  VdX  — - 

Raise  each  of  tliese  expressions  to  the  power  of  the  degree  n,  (hen 

{^abcd y=zahed 

Again,  ^ 

(V'ixVhxVcXVd'"Y={VaYx{VhYx{Vcyx{VdY 

Tszabcd . 

Hence,  since  the  n**  powers  of  the  quantities  ^abed^  and  y/a*^b,ye. 
V<^ are  equal,  the  quantities  themselves  must  be  equal. 

This  being  established,  let  us  take  the  expression  V^^^^<^f  whose  root 
can  not  be  exactly  extracted,  since  54  is  not  a  perfect  cube,  and  the  exponents 
of  a  and  c  are  not  exactly  divisible  by  3*         • 

We  have, 

(1)   V54a^yc«=V27x2Xa'XflXyXc» 

by  the  principle  just  proved, 

=3a6  V2^. 
So,  also. 


(2)  V48a»fcV=Vl6x3Xf*Xax6«X^Xc»__        _        _ 

=  V16X  Va^X  V&*X  Vc*X  V3X  S/aX  V^ 
=2a¥cV^a(^- 

(3)  Vl92d'hc^=z  4^^ X 3 Xa« X aX  6 X c^        _        __ 

=  V64x_Va«X  Vc"X  ^/^X  V^X  V^ 
=2ac«V3a6. 

(4)  V192=4V3.» 

(5)  dV^6a¥zsl0ah\/7ab^. 

(6)  Va^V^*^*=^y~'*'"  V^* 


(7)  .S^ 

(8);/ 


^y 


3?VaW. 


m  V  f» 

In  the  above  expressions,  the  quantities  3a&,  2a5<c,  2ac^,  &c.,  placed  before 
the  radical  sign,  are  called  the  co^jicients  of  the  radical. 

58.  There  is  another  principle  which  can  frequently  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  treating  these  quantities ;  this  is, 

The  wf^  potoer  of  the  n^  power  of  any  quantity  is  eqtud  to  the  mn**  power  tf 
that  quantity .    Or,  in  algebraic  language, 

*  A  good  way  of  sepantiDg  a  zmmber  into  fscton,  loiiie  of  which  are  perfect  powers,  ia 
to  try  perfect  powers  upon  it  as  diviion,  beginning  with  powen  of  the  bwect  nombers. 
Thus,  in  the  4th  example,  8,  the  cabe  of  9,  will  divide  199,  and  the  qnotient  is  24 ;  again,  8 
will  divide  94^  and  the  original  nninber,  192,  may  be  pat  utder  the  form  8X8X3=64X3» 
and  the  cube  root  will  be  2X2X{^3,or44^3.  Thecabe  root  of  1080  may  be  ibond  by  fint 
dividing  by  9*,  and  tiiat  qootient  by  3*,  or  27.    The  result  is  ^93X33X5=:9X3^&=6^&. 
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For  we  have, 

And,  in  general, 

}a"|"=a»Xa'Xa"Xa"---tomfactor8; 

f 

And,  reciprocally. 

The  mn^  roo^  o/"  any  quantity  U  equal  tothewf^  root  of  the  rf*  root  of  that 
quantity.    Or,  in  algebraic  language, 

For,  let 

Baise  the  two  qnantities  to  the  power  m. 
Again,  raise  both  to  the  power  n. 
Extract  the  mn^  root, 
But,  bj  supposition, 


Hence,  as  often  as  the  index  of  the  root  is  a  number  composed  of  two  or 
more  factors,  we  may  obtain  the  root  required  by  extracting,  in  succession, 
the  roots  whose  indices  are  the  factors  of  that  number.    Thus, 

(1)  VlSs'^^V^, 

^*  /  V4a*  by  the  above  principle, 

(2)  V36a«6«=r^V"36a«P 

(3)  4/^=4/^/^= -i/l6=2. 

(4)  V3255»=:  ^/2a6. 

(6)  y  16aUy»2»^=  V^fl'ayz**^. 

(6)  In  general,  

That  is  to  say,  When  the  index  of  the  radical  is  multiplied  by  a  certain 
nttm&^r  n,  and  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  is  an  exact  n**  paaer,  we 
can,  without  changing  the  value  of  the  radical^  divide  its  index  by  n,  and  ex- 
tract  the  nf*  root  of  the  quantity  under  the  sign. 
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Thus, 


\/2ba}¥<fi  =:^&a*b(^, 


y27i»»*»y»  =^3/n*ny, 


59.  This  last  proposition  is  the  convene  of  another  not  less  importantt 
which  conaiflts  in  this,  that  toe  may  multiply  the  index  of  a  radical  by  any  num- 
ber,  provided  toe  raise  the  quantity  under  the  sign  to  the  power  tohose  degree  is 
marked  by  that  number,  or,  in  algebraic  language, 

For,  if  the  last  rule  be  applied  to  the  second  of  these  quantities,  it  will  pro- 
duce the  first. 

60.  By  aid  of  this  last  principle,  we  can  always  reduce  two  or  more  radi- 
cals of  different  degrees  to  others  which  shall  have  the  same  index.  Let  it  be 
required,  for  example,  to  reduce  the  two  radicals  ^2a  and  ^Zbc  to  others 
which  shall  be  equivalent,  and  have  tiie  same  index.  If  we  multiply  3,  the 
index  of  the  first,  by  5,  tiie  index  of  the  second,  and,  at  the  same  time,  raise 
2a  to  the  5th  power;  if,  in  like  manner,  we  multiply  5,  tiie  index  of  the 
second,  by  3,  the  index  of  the  first,  and,  at  the  same  time,  raise  3^  to  the  3d 
power,  we  shall  not  change  the  value  of  the  two  radicals,  which  will  thua 
become 

ir2a  =g^^(2fl)"»  =  iy32a» 
^Qbc=:^*>^i/^b^  =  ^27b*(^. 
We  shall  tiiua  have  tiie  following  general 

RULE. 

In  order  to  reduce  two  or  more  radicals  to  others  which  shall  be  equivalent 
and  have  the  same  index,  multiply  the  index  of  each  radical  by  the  product  of 
the  indices  of  all  the  others,  and  raise  the  quantity  under  the  sign  to  the  power 
tohose  degree  is  marked  by  that  product. 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  reduce  ')/2a,  {/Si'c',  ^/Ad*e^f^  to  the  same 
index, 

\/2a        zs'^'^f  V(2a)»>^»        =  ^2^^ 
^'W?     =«'<»>«  y{36«c')«'^«     =  y3*o6»c» 

The  above  rule,  which  bears  a  great  analogy  to  that  given  for  the  reduction 
of  fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  is  susceptible  of  tiie  same  modifications. 
Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  reduce  tiie  radicals  ^a,  {/56,  ^2c  to  tJie 
same  index :  since  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  numbers  4,  6,  8  is  24,  it 
will  be  sufiScient  to  multiply  the  index  of  the  first  by  6,  of  the  second  by  4, 
and  of  the  third  by  3,  raising  the  quantities  under  the  radical  in  each  case  to 
the  powers  of  6,  4,  3,  respectively, 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Reduce  ^a*",  \/&",  and  ^cp  to  the  same  index. 

(2)  Keduce  ^a,  ^b,  and  ^c  to  the  same  index. 

(3)  Reduce  ^/t^,  ^b\  V<^*  ^^^  V^  to  the  same  index. 
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(4)  Reduce  W— ,  y -r-.  and  W-  to  the  same  index. 

(6)  Reduce  y  j^^,  V  (J+^^  ^^  V?  ^  ^^  "™®  "***®*' 

A5SWEBS. 

(1)  «ya*»,  lyft*,  and  I^c^p. 

(2)  "■^■^,  ~^"6=^,  and  "T"^. 

(3)  "^^l^m,  «^y^6^,  '^-ir^^y  and  «^y^"3^. 


61.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  execute  upon  radicals  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic. 

ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  OP  KADICALS. 

Definition. — Radicals  are  said  to  be  similar  when  they  have  the^same  in- 
dex, and  when,  also,  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  is  the  same  in  each ; 
thus,  3-/^  12ac')/a^  156^^9  are  similar  radicals,  as  are,  also,  Aa^h-ymn^p^, 
bli/mi^,  25d^mn^,  &c. 

This  being  premised,  in  order  to  add  or  subtract  two  similar  radicals  we 
hare  the  foDowing 

RULE. 

Add  or  subtract  (heir  coefficients^  and  place  the  sum  or  difference  as  a  co^' 
dent  before  the  common  radical.    For  example, 

(1)  3yH-2^J==5*^6. 

(2)  3irb^2^b=iyb.  

(3)  Zpq\/mn+4l\/mn={3pg+il)!^mn,* 

(4)  9cd'^a — ^cd ^J a-s^bcd  y/ a. 

If  the  radicals  are  not  similar,  we  can  only  indicate  the  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion by  interposing  the  signs  4'  ^^  — * 

It  frequently  happens  that  two  radicals,  which  do  not  at  first  appear  similar, 
may  become  so  by  simplification ;  thus, 

(5)  V48a6«+6-/76a=-/3>a6xaX^+JV3X25xa 

=4&V3a4-5&V3a 
szdb'/Sa, 

(6)  2'/45— 3-v/5=2V5x9— 3-v/6 

=3-/5. 

(7)  y 8fl»6-f  lea*^ ^b*+  2fl6»= y8a»(&-|-2a) — ^6^64-2fl) 

=(2a— 6)^2a+6. 

*  When  two  prodacbi,  consisting  each  of  several  factors,  have  any  oonunon  factors,  the 
odier  factors  may  be  regarded  as  the  coefficients  of  these,  since  they  show  how  many  timea 
tile  oTsnmon  &cton  are  repeated,  and  the  addition  may  be  perfonned  by  adding  the  ooefB- 
dents,  and  annexing  the  oonunon  factors  to  the  siun ;  thus,  abed'^mned^=(ab-\-mn)cdt  and 
5ab^lD-{-4cb^les^{5a'{^)b\^x,  on  the  same  principle  as  804-40=120. 
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(8)  3y4a»+2y2a=:3y2a+.2V2a 

=:5y2a. 

(9)  V8+V50— V18=4V2. 

(10)  6Va6"+cVac-— ciVa<f-r=(fc»+<*-c^)Va. 

(11)  2  V{+  V60^  V15+  V}=H  V15.» 

(12)  4aya»M+64^8a86— yi26a»6*=a«6^6. 

(13)  V(3a«c+6g6c+3yc)=(g+5)  V3c. 

(14)  V46c'—  ■•80c»+  V6a^=(«— c)  -/5c- 

MULTIPLICATION  ANB  DIVISION  OF  RABICALa 
62.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  radicals  which  have  the  same  iDdez« 
let  it  be  required  to  multipty  or  divide  y/ahj  V^t  ^^^  ^'^  shall  have 

Vkx  V^=  Va6,  and  Va-?-  V^=yf- 

For,  if  we  raise  ya  X  V^>  <u^d  V^^»  o&^b  ^  lihe  n^  power,  we  obtain  the 
same  result,  ah ;  hence  these  two  expressions  are  equal.  The  same  principle 
is  demonstrated  in  (57). 

In  like  manner,  — =  and  y^  when  raised  to  the  n^  power,  give  t  ;  hence 
tlie  two  expressions  are  equaL    We  shall  thus  have  lihe  following 

RULE. 

J&i  order  to  muU^ly  or  divide  hoo  radicals  tehich  have  the  $ame  index^  mul' 
tiply  or  divide  the  quantities  under  the  sign  by  each  other^  and  affect  the  result 
toiih  the  common  radical  sign.  If  there  he  any  coefficients^  toe  commence  by 
multiplying  or  dividing  them  separately.  The  latter  part  of  this  rule  depends 
upon  the  principles  set  forth  and  alluded  to  in  17,  note ;  the  coefficients,  or  ra- 
tional parts,  and  the  radical  parts  being  regarded  as  factors  composing  a  product. 

_     6a«(fl«+6«) 

(2)  3aV8a»x26V455s=6a6V3^ 

=sl2a«6{/2c. 


(3)  2aVicx36Va^X«V2a=6a«6'/2a*6*c« 

=r6aS6»c  V2. 

'  26  -/?     2i 

6a6« -/»»»•      bab^\mn* 
5a  M 


*  The  nomentor  and  denominator  of  each  of  the  two  fractionB  in  this  example  are  multi- 
plied by  ita  denominator.  The  denominator  beoomea  thus  a  perfect  aqnare,  and  may  be  aet 
oataide  the  radical  aign. 
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(6) 


(7)  (a+6V-l)x(a-6V-l)=a«+6». 

(8)  yaxV2»X  Vc=Va6c. 

(9)  aVarX^VyX£Vi=a6cVa:yz. 

(10)  4X2V3X  V72=8V6- 

(11)  C'^axd'^ai=acd. 

(12)  5-/8X3-/5=30VlO. 

(13)  yi8x  5^4=10^9. 

(14)  W6xAV9=tVV6.  ^ 

(15)  2  ^^fly  X  3  y 0^  X  4  ?/^ W=24  ^a^-^W. 

(17)  (  V  —15+  V  —12—  V  —21)^  V  —3=2+  V5—  V7. 
If  the  ndicak  have  not  the  same  index,  we  must  reduce  them  to  others 
haying  the  same  index,  and  then  operate  upon  them  as  above ;  thus, 

(1)  3aVTx5fcV2c=3fly^X5ty8? 

r=15a6V8frV». 


(2)   V6a5c»X  V2a*6c»=Vl25a»6^X  V4a*fe«c* 

=  V500a^ft»cw 


=ac«V600a5»c. 
(3)  m^a X ^h XnS/c=^mn ^ a^b»<^K 
f  .  ^  fc     X  jz     ax   k^* 

(5)  x^mfixyWr/u^=xif^m^'^f'. 

(7)  Vfl  X  Vi  X  Vcs^Ta-Pft^Pc-. 

(8)  A  Va"  X  B  ^  i»  X  C  yc'^ABC^ar^b^ordap. 

(10)  €-/«"— a^-r  Va+i=C'y(a— x)»(a«— a«). 

(11)  yr^^^^{a^z):=.yj^^. 

(12)  A.^,^A,^^=^;™j^ 


«— Km 
■ — im' 
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63.  Let  it  be  required  to  raise  ^aVci  the  nth  power;  then, 

(ya)"=:  Vo<  VJTx  ^a to  n  fiictors, 

=  V^t  according  to  the  rule  for  multiplication  just  established. 
Hence  we  have  the  following 
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RULE. 

In  order  to  raise  a  radical  quantity  to  any  given  power,  raise  the  quantity 
under  the  sign  to  that  power,  and  place  over  the  result  the  radical  sign  toith  ii^ 
original  index.  If  there  be  any  coefficient,  we  must  raise  tfie  coefficient  sepa- 
rately to  the  required  power.    Thus, 

(1)  ( V4fl?)*=  VlSa* 

(2)  (3V2a)'=3»V32a» 


=243^32a» 

:EziSeaV~^' 
When  the  index  of  the  radical  is  a  multiple  of  the  exponent  of  the  power 
which  we  wish  to  form,  the  operation  may  be  simplified. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  square  ^2a;  we  have  seen  (Art.  58)  that 


V^a^V  V^^  i  but  ^^  order  to  square  this  quantity,  it  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
press the  first  radical  sign ;  hence,  ( V2a)*=  '^2a,     Again,  let  it  be  required 

to  raise  ^^abc  to  the  5th  power ;  now,  ^ahc=.yj  ^/ahc ;  but  in  order  to  raise 
this  quantity  to  the  5th  power,  it  is  sufiScient  to  suppress  the  first  radical  sign ; 
hence,  ( V^^^*=  Vo^c,  and,  in  general, 

that  is  to  say. 

If  the  index  ofihe  radical  he  divisible  by  the  index  of  the  required  power,  toe 
may  divide  the  index  of  the  radical  by  the  index  of  the  power,  and  leave  the 
quantity  under  the  sign  unchanged,* 

64.  With  regard  to  the  extraction  of  roots,  either  by  yirtne  of  the  principle 
established  in  (Art.  59),  or  by  reversing  the  last  rule,  we  shall  manifestly  have 
the  foUowing 

RULE.  • 

In  order  to  extract  any  root  of  a  radical  qiuintity,  multiply  the  index  of  the 
radical  by  the  index  of  the  root  required,  and  leave  the  quantity  under  the  sign 
unchanged.  If  there  be  a  coefficient,  we  must  extract  its  root  separalety. 
Thus, 

^^)  V  V3^=T37. 

If  the  quantity  under  the  sign  be  a  perfect  power  of  the  same  degree  as  the 
root  required,  we  may  sunpfify.    Thus, 


•  It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  the  eren  power  of  a  radical  of  the  second  degree  ii 
ratioQal,  and  the  aneTen  power  irrational,  the  latter  being  fonned  by  the  moitiplicatioa  of 
the  proposed  radical  by  a  rational  qaantity. 
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<')  'yJv^'^Sf 


that  IB,  %De  may  extract  the  root  of  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES. 

(1)  ■•24+ V54— '/6=4V6. 

(2)  ^/l2+2V27+3V75+9V48=59V3. 

(3)  V81--2V24+ V28+2V63==8V7--V3• 


(5)  Vl8a»fc'+ V50a'6'=(3a«&+5a6)-/2a6. 

(6)  V2**fl*'6»c—  V4  X  6*a*6»c*+  V4  X  S^at^c  

(8)  y64a»+«69— yi6a'°-«6«+-y2a<»+«+y2c»a™ 

2&* 
— (3a«6 |-a'"+'+c)V2a". 


,      4^3X2V/;*     y2V__  J/ .  JL  ?  e  /3X2»c3(^ 
^'■S^           "^  Vw2y"«"  i  2^^^  >  V     pg     ' 
.l/Sa'     16a»\     2ax^^ 

(10)  ^y\^+m^h^y^+^^' 

(11)  V^(^+Qaby+ibhf=2{a+b)  -/P. 

(12)  V4a*t«— 20a»fe»+25a6*=(2a9— 5fc)  Vo^*. 

(13)  ^^^=^^. 
(IA\  ^""^           -/gg  '    Vac 

^    '  a — 6  va+6     Va — 6 

(16)  V2X\^XV'3=^. 

(17)  V4X  ^"3X  ^^"6=  y  3981312 

(18)  a^xhVyXc ^=zahc "■^x^pynpzHui, 


6«c« 


•  It  it  manifest  that,  in  general,  V  {/is  Vy^a;  fbr,  by  (Art.  58),  eadi  of  these  expres- 
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65.  Let  us  now  inquire  with  what  sign  a  monomial  root  is  to  be  affected. 
We  have  seen  (Art.  52)  that,  whatever  may  be  the  sign  of  a  monomial, 

its  square  is  always  positive ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  like  manner,  every  even 
power  must  be  positive,  whatever  may  be  the  sign  of  the  original  monomial, 
and  that  every  uneven  power  wiU  be  affected  with  the  same  ngn  as  die  original 
monomial. 
Thus,  —a,  when  raised  to  different  powers  in  succession  will  give 

—a,  +a«,  —a*,  +a«,  — a»,  +a»,  — a%  &c. 
And  -|-a,  in  like  manner,  win  give 

+0,  +a«,  +a»,  +a*,  +a»,  +cfi,  +a%  &c. 
In  fact,  every  even  power  2n  may  be  considered  as  the  square  of  the  n^  power, 
or  a'"=(a'')',  and  must,  therefore,  be  positive ;  and,  in  like  manner,  eveiy 
power  of  an  uneven  degree  (2n-|-l)  may  be  considered  as  the  product  of  the 
2n^  power  by  the  original  monomial,  and  must,  therefore,  have  the  same  sigo 
with  the  monomial. 
Hence  it  appears, 

I.  JTuU  every  root  of  an  uneven  degree  of  a  monomial  quandty  must  he 
affected  loith  the  same  sign  as  the  quantity  itself.    Thus, 

V+8^=2a;  V— 8a»=— 2a;  V— 32aw6«=— 2a«&. 

II.  That  every  root  of  an  even  degree  of  a  positive  monomial  may  he  affected 
with  the  sign  -^^orthe  sign  — ,  indifferently.    Thus, 

III.  That  every  root  of  an  even  degree  of  a  negative  monomial  is  an  impos'- 
sihle  root ;  for  no  quantity  can  be  found  winch,  when  raised  to  an  even  power, 
can  give  a  negative  result.  Thus,  V — ^  V — c, . .  •  are  symbols  of  opera- 
tions which  can  not  be  performed,  and  are  called  impossihle,  or  imaginaryt 
quantitiesj  as  V — ^  V — ^f  ^  {Art.  53). 

66.  The  different  rules  which  have  been  establi^ed  for  tlie  calculation  of 
radicals  are  exact  so  long  as  we  treat  of  absolute  numbers ;  but  are  subject  to 
some  modifications  when  we  consider  expressions  or  symbols  which  are 
purely  algebraical,  such  as  the  imaginary  expressions  just  mentioned. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  determine  the  product  of  •/ — a  by 
— a ;  by  the  rule  given  in  (Art.  62), 


But  V+A'=dbat  8o  that  there  is  apparently  a  doubt  as  to  the  sign  with 
which  a  ought  to  be  affected  in  order  to  answer  the  question.  However,  the 
true  result  is  — a ;  because,  in  general,  in  order  to  square  'yfm,  it  is  sufficient 
to  suppress  the  radical  sign ;  but  V  — ^X  V  -*a  i"  the  same  thing  as  ( V  -^a)*, 
and,  consequentiy,  is  equal  to  — >a. 

Next,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  product  of  ^— a  by  V — ^f  ^ 
the  rule  (Art  62)  

V— «X  '/^=  V^a X  —6 

=  V+ah 
=  ±  -^ah. 
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The  trae  result,  however,  is  ^'^ah^  so  long  as  we  suppose  the  radicals 
V  — a,  V  ^^  to  bo  0^^  preceded  by  the  sign  -|^  ;  for  we  faB?e,  aocordiog 
to  (Art  53),  _     


fimce. 


-/—ft  =V*.V— 1 


According  to  this  principle,  we  shall  find  for  the  diiferent  powers  of  \/— 1 
the  fidlowing  results : 

=-/=a      _ 

=-ix-i 

=+1- 

Since  the  foor  following  powers  will  be  found  by  mnhiplying  +1  by  the 
first,  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  we  shall  ag^  find  for  the  four  new 
powers  -|-  V — It  —If  *—  V— 1»  +^  «  ^  ^^^  ^  ^0  powers  of  V— 1  wiB 
farm  a  repeating  cycle  of  four  terms,  being  snooessrrely,  V  — h  — !»  —  V — 1* 

+  !••  

Finally,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  product  of  ^ — a  by  •y— ;&, 

which,  according  to  the  rule,  would  be  ^•\'ah.    To  determine  the  true  result, 

we  must  observe  that 

Hence,  

The  above  principles  will  enable  the  student  to  operate  upon  these  quanti- 
ties without  embarrassment. 

THBO&Y  OF  FBACTIONAL  AND  NEOATIVB  EXPONENTS. 
67.  This  IB  the  proper  place  to  explain  a  spedes  of  notation  which  is  found 
extremely  useiiil  in  algebraic  calculations. 

*  Tlui  infty  be  ezpveisedui  its  most  general  finrn  thus,  if  a  be  tay  whole  number :   • 

(aiA-l)*»    =tf«»X+l     =««         

(ai/— l)4«»-n=-a<M-ix-|-i/— l=g«H-i  V— 1 

(av/--l)*i+H=««4<X— 1         a=~-tft-H       

(tfV'—l)*»+«=<i<»HX—l/— !==—«*+•  •  l/— 1- 
The  int  in  Ae  Bote  oorresixiiide  to  the  Uat  in  the  text,  tiM  seooiid  in  te  note  to  the  ^ 

m  die  text,  and  the  tidrd  in  the  note  to  the  eeoond  in  the  text 

£ 


And  .*. 
But, 
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I.  Let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  n^  root  of  a  quantity  such  as  a".  We 
have  seen  by  (Art.  55)  that,  if  m  is  a  multiple  of  n,  we  must  divide  m,  the 
index  of  the  power,  by  n,  the  index  of  the  root  required.  But  if  m  is  not 
divisible  by  n,  in  which  case  the  extraction  of  the  root,  ia  algebraically  impos- 
sible, we  may  agree  to  indicaU  that  operation  by  indicating  the  division  of  the 
exponents.    We  shall  thus  have 

m 

the  expression  a"  being  understood  to  signify  the  n^  root  of  a*",  by  a  conven- 
tion founded  upon  the  rule  for  tiie  extraction  of  roots  of  monomial  quantities. 
According  to  this  convention  or  definition,  we  shaU  have 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  denominator  of  the  fractional  exponent  is  the 
index  of  the  radical,  and  the  numerator  the  exponent  of  the  quantity  under  the 
radicaL 

II.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  a"  by  a".  According  to  the  rule  in  (Art. 
17),  we  must  subtract  the  index  of  the  divisor  from  the  index  of  the  dividend ; 
so  that 


a" 

it  is  to  be  remartLod^  however,  that  here  it  is  supposed  that  m  >  n.  Bat  if 
m  <  n,  in  which  case  the  division  is  algebraically  impossible,  we  may  agree  to 
indicate  the  division  by  the  aid  of  a  negative  index  equal  to  the  excess  of  n 
over  m.  Let  p  be  the  absolute  difference  of  m  and  n,  so  that  nssm-f-j? ;  we 
shall  then  have 


^.^m— (n-l-p) 

_       a"  1 

But  -^  may  also  be  put  under  the  form  -^,  by  suppresnng  the  factor  a", 

common  to  both  terms  of  the  fraction ;  we  shall  then  have 

1 

The  expression  tr^  is  then  the  symbol  of  a  division  which  can  not  be  executed ; 
and  the  true  value  of  the  expression  is  unity  divided  by  the  same  letter  a 
affected  with  the  exponent  jp,  taken  positively.  According  to  this  convention, 
we  shall  have 

Again,  by  supposing  the  exponent  of  the  numerator  to  be  larger  by  p  than 
the  exponent  of  the  denominator,  it  may  be  proved  in  a  similar  manner  that 

1 

From  these  expressions  it  appears  that  a  factor  may  be  transferred  firom  the 
denominator  to  the  nnmentor  of  a  fraction,  or  wet  vcrsa^  by  changing  the  sign 
of  its  exponent 
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^6* 

^V'rite  :r:s  >o  one  line.  Ans.  (fii^-*dr*. 

'Write    ,p     in  one  fine.  Ans.  Sa'Vrf-**-^. 

"Write  ^^j^  in  one  line.  Ans.  2  X  Z'^frhl^1(*. 

(fib*               \^  1 

'Write  -r-i;  aO  in  the  lower  line.  Ans. 


Write 


A«Bj8C  » •  1 

^j^  all  in  the  lower  line.  Ans.  j^^^-fiQ^i^y 

A»C-*     ..    ^       ..  A»B« 


Write  ^_^jy  with  aO  poflitire  exponents.  Ans.  ^j^. 

Write   yj_^  with  all  positiye  exponents.  Ans.  -prj. 

in.  By  combining  the  last  two  conTeotions,  we  arriye  at  a  third  notation, 
which  is  the  negative  and  fractional  exponent. 

Let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  n^  root  of  — . 

In  the  first  jdace,  ~=a-«»;  hence  y~=V«~"=a~»,  substituting  the 

a  V  c* 

fractional  exponent  for  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  radical. 

As  in  words,  a"  is  usually  enunciated  a  to  the  pofwer  t»,  m  being  a  posttire 

integer ;  so  by  anabgy,  a",  a"",  a  "  are  usually  enunciated,  a  to  the  poioer  m 
hynj  atothe  power  minus  m,  and  a  to  the  power  minus  mhy  n. 

An  that  has  been  hitherto  said,  with  regard  to  fractional  and  negative  ex- 
ponents must  be  considered  as  a  mere  matter  of  definition ;  in  short,  that  by  a 

m 

camvention  among  algebraists  a"  is  understood  to  mean  the  same  thing  as 

1-2/1 

V<z"i  <r~"  to  be  the  same  as  -^^  and  a  "  as  "  /  ~;^*    We  shall  now  proceed  Co 

prove  that  the  rules  already  established  for  the  multiplication,  dirision,  forma- 
tion of  powers,  and  extraction  of  roots  of  quantities  affected  with  positive  in- 
tegral exponents,  are  applicable  without  any  modification,  when  the  exponents 
are  fractional  or  negative.    We  shaU  examine  the  different  cases  in  succession. 

68.  Multiplication.    Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  a'  by  a>  ;  then  it  ii 
asserted  that  it  will  be  sufificient  to  add  tiie  two  exponents,  and  that 


For,  by  our  definition. 
And, 


aixai^ai+i 

a*         as  V"i?; 

ssoil  by  definition  in  (Art  67,  I.). 


«$  alokbha. 


—I      I 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  mniliply  a    *  by  a* ;  then  it  is  asserted  diat 


For, 


a~^=y4  and  a*=  V 


/■7 


.itf** 


a* 
=:a^  bj  definition  in  (Art.  67,  I.) 


—2         p 
Qenerally,  let  it  be  required  to  multiply  a     *  by  oi ;  then 

tD  p  IB    I    p 


s=a  ■«  . 
For, 


as  ■ya'*""**' 


=sa  >4    by  definition. 
69.  Hence  we  have  the  foDowing  general 

RULK  FOR  SXPOlTKZrTf  IN  XULTIFLICATION. 

In  order  to  wiuUifiy  qucaUiiie$  expressed  hy  the  same  leUer^  add  Qie  ex- 
ponents oftJuU  letter^  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  exponents. 

This  18  the  aame  role  as  was  established  in  (Art.  11)  for  quantities  affected 
with  integral  and  positive  exponents.    According  to  this  rule,  we  shall  find 


c 


a^h     »c       X«*&V=a^J 
3a-«6'x2a""*6^c»  =6a"^Vc". 

70.  DiTisioif.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  a'  by  a* ;  then  it  is  aesetted 
that  it  wiO  be  sufficient  to  subtract  the  index  of  the  divisor  from  the  index  of 
the  dividend,  and  that  we  shall  thus  have 

a*       *-J 

«* 
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For, 

(fizsz  yd^y  and  <r^  ^a, 
.-.  a«  _  V^ 

=y-  ^  (Art.  62), 

^a*  bj  deffaiitioD. 
In  like  manner,  we  can  pnnre  that 

18 

OeneTBlly,  let  it  be  reqnired  to  divide  a"  bj  oi. 
Then, 

m         p         B      p 

■   ■<! — ap 

For, 

■       -_  I       — 

a»=  V^,  and  a<=  Vop, 

-      P_Vl= 


aq— -up 

sra  *«    by  definition. 

71.  Hence  we  hare  the  following  general 

RULS  FOR  EXPONENTS  IN  DIVISION. 

hi  €frder  to  divide  quantities  expressed  hy  the  same  letter,  subtract  the  ex- 
punent  of  the  divisor  from  the  exponent  of  Oie  dixidend,  uhatever  nuty  he  (Ae 
nature  <f  the  exponents. 

This  ia  the  same  rule  as  that  established  in  (Art.  17)  for  quantities  affected 
with  integral  and  positive  exponents.    According  to  this  role,  we  have 

ah^^a''h^z^a^l^^. 

72.  Formation  of  powers. — In  order  to  raise  a  monomial  to  any  power, 
the  role  given  in  the  case  of  positive  and  integral  exponents  was,  to  multiply 
the  index  of  the  quantity  by  the  index  of  the  power  sought.  We  have  now 
to  prove  that  this  holds  good,  whatever  may  be  the  nttnre  of  the  exponent 
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Let  it  be  required  to  raise  a^  to  the  4^  power. 


Then, 


For, 


But, 


V 


a*=  ycfi,  and  (aV=(  V^*)*. 
( V^)<=  \/a",  by  (Art.  63) 


Generally,  let  it  be  required  to  raise  a*  to  the  power  j?. 
Then, 


(mVp  m 

a-/  =«■ 


xp 

mp 


^a 


For, 


But, 


■        /  »\p 

I"  s=  Va"  and  \a"  )  =(  Va")'« 


The  demonstration  will  manifestly  be  precisely  the  same  if  we  suppose  one 
or  both  of  the  indices  to  be  negative. 

73.  Hence  we  have  the  foUowing  general 

RULE  FOR  RAISIiro  A  MONOMIAL  TO  ANT  POWER. 

MulUply  the  exponent  of  the  monomial  by  the  acponent  of  the  power  requirecU 
whatever  may  he  the  natvre  of  the  exponents. 

This  is  the  same  rule  as  that  established  in  (Art.  55)  for  quantities  affected 
with  positive  integral  exponents.    According  to  this  rule,  we  have 


I* 
9  3       a 


=aT 


74.  Extraction  of  Roots. — In  order  to  extract  the  n^  root  of  any  quan- 
tity according  to  the  rule  in  (Art.  55),  we  must  divide  the  exponent  of  each 
letter  by  the  index  n  of  the  root.  Let  us  examine  the  case  of  fractional  ex- 
ponents. 

Let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  a*. 
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Then, 

• 

<0=a«*' 

=af 

For, 

a^—  V?,  and  .-.  yJJaJyf^'^. 

But, 

t 

'VV^=Va*. 

71 


z=a*,  by  definition. 


OeneraDy,  let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  p^  root  of  a". 
Then, 


/I       - 


For, 

a"=s V ^'■,  and  .••Va'' =V  </«■• 
ViSi=V^.  (by  Art.  68), 

m 

ssa'v,  by  definition. 
75.  Hence  we  have  the  foDowing 

KULE  FOB  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  ANT  ROOT  OF  AN  AliOEBRAIC  MONOMIAL. 

Divide  the  exponent  of  the  monomial  (y  the  exponent  of  the  root  required^ 
whatever  may  he  (he  nature  of  the  exponents.    Thus, 


f^.i+' 


*  a*=a 


\/^* 


=«A 


•  ^«-*»«-«*' 


-.-ft 


=a 


76.  We  shall  close  this  discussion  by  an  operation  which  indndes  the  demon- 
stration of  eveiy  possible  variety  of  the  two  preceding  rules. 

m  X 

Let  it  be  lequired  to  raise  a>  to  the  power  of  ^- ;  we  mnst  prove  that 

9 

(a»)     -ssa"^      • 

nr 

^a     ". 
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If  we  recur  to  the  Oligin  of  this  notstioii«  we  find  that 


m        r      ■»  /     ■     ■ 


=v« 


=£a     "*,  by  defimtkm. 
77.  The  notation  above  explained  ^can  be  extended  to  polynomialB,  by  in- 
cluding them  within  brackets,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  exphined  in  the  case 
of  integral  exponents. 

Thus,  (x+dy  signifies  the  same  thing  as  •/^+<>t  ^  ^  s^iuxre  root  of 

1  1 

S0|  (x-t-4i)     ^  is  equivalent  to  ,  or  vnUy  divided  fty  ike  square  root 

In  like  manner,  (z-t-a+^)    ^^  ^  ^  wme  as  V(^+A+^)'t  ^^  the  fourth 

root  of  the  third  power  of  the  quantity  ar-|-a-|-&,  and  (x-|-a-|-^)  ^  will  be 
unity  divided  by  the  last-mentioned  quantity.  Since  unity  \b  always  under- 
stood to  be  the  exponent  when  no  other  is  expressed,  (x-|-a)~^  is  the  same  ss 

— T — J  and  so  on.  The  same  rules  which  have  been  established  for  the  treat- 
a?+a 

ment  of  monomials  afiected  with  exponents  will  also  manifestly  apply  to  pofy- 
nomials  under  the  same  restrictions.* 

EXAMFUU. 

iW  a     *yca     "sa      ■= — =. 


(2)  a""*6"'xaMc=aT^J""*c=J»^. 
6V     c    *  a«Vac* 


*  The  Cttlcaloji  of  firactioiial  oxponenta.  sayi  Lacroix,  ii  one  of  tbe  most  ranukeble  ex- 
ample* of  tbe  atility  of  figiis,  when  they  are  well  choeen.  Tbe  analogy  i^di  eziitB  be- 
tween fractional  and  entire  exponenta  renden  tbe  rolea  to  be  fblbwed  in  the  eakofau  of 
the  latter  applicable  to  Uie  former,  while  particalar  mlaa  are  reqaisite  fiir  die  cakmJni  of 
radioali.  The  fartiier  we  advance  in  algebra,  tbe  more  we  perceive  Uie  aumenma  advan- 
tages which  have  reaolted  to  that  loience  from  (be  notation  of  exponenti,  invented  by 


\ 
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P       P  ■ 


(4)  a     "-^a    <=a'  "=0   »< 

(5)  co*-5. <ia*=3 .  a     ". 

(6)  ahi^a-h-ic^^. 

c 

(8)  (g^6*)*=g*6*. 

(9)  (g«6"*c"')""*=g"*6*cT^ 

S  (g+6)~^ 


(10)   1 If —V 


(11)  (a*+g«6*+gM+g6+gM+6*)  X  (g*— i*)=g»— J^. 

(12)  (x*+xV+y*)x(x*-y*)=a:*-y* 

(13)  (x*+y*)  X  (x""*+y""*)=:x*y""*+2+a:""V- 

(1^)  J7^=fl*-aM+gM-6*. 

.  a»— g«6~»— a*6+6» 

(15)  2 2.^ "    ^     ssg»— ft. 

g*-6~' 

(16)  (g*— 6*)  :  (g*— 6*)=g*+6*+(gft)*. 

(17)  g-^6«'cwx6-^a«(r«xg«6*c"=g«6-»c*. 

(18)  iii'pV'^Xjp""^^""^«^Xl»*^=m"p^'jVy^. 

g*rfV  • 

(19)  ah^e^d^^J^ch-'sirTJT- 

(20)  (z'+6zV+9g*)  .  ^^gA*.  (vZ+3  V«')=(z*+3g*)».  5^^6ifc». 

It  may  be  asked  here  whether  the  rolea  for  the  calcnliu  of  exponenti  ■'PP^y  to  inoom- 
menaorable  and  tmiginary  exponent!. 

Willi  regard  to  incommensarable  expooeata,  it  may  be  lAid  that  tfaey  bare  not  abiolately 
of  themselves  any  sigmflcatioo,  and  that,  in  oirder  to  gire  them  one,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
eeive  them  in  imagination,  replaced  by  tbeir  approximate  oommensnrable  Tahies.  A  fi>nna> 
la,  therefbre,  into  which  inoommensuable  exponents  enter,  should  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  limit  toward  which  the  ralnes  deduced  from  it  tend  by  the  snbstitntion  of 
eommensnraUe  wanbers  for  the  exponents,  differing  from  them  by  as  small  a  quantity  as 
we  chooee  to  assign;  in  tibis  way  we  peroeiTe  that  tiie  proposed  expression  will  represent 
exactly  diia  same  limit,  when  &e  same  operations  shaH  have  been  execoted  upon  the  iiv 
commensmmble  exponents  wliich  it  oontains,  as  woold  be  if  tfaey  were  cammensvrabla. 

Tfaas,  for  example,  m  and  n  being  incommensorable  q[aantitieS|  we  shall  always  hare 

a"»X  «■=«'■+■. 

Vor,  if  at'  and  i^  represent  tlieir  approximate  commensurable  vahieff,  we  hCTft 
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The  flnt  memberf  of  thig  eqaa^&ty  tend  toward  the  lame  limit  aa  the  leoond.  But 
o^Xa"  repreteDU  the  limit  of  the  one,  and  a">+a  tbat  of  the  odier;  hence,  a"BX<^=a^'^- 

Witfa  regafd  to  imaginaxy  exponenta,  tbere  if  necenaiy  here,  aa  erery  where,  a  tacit 
admiaiion  that  die  general  relationa  of  real  qaantitiea,  repreaented  by  lettera,  hold  good  when 
tbeae  letten  are  replaced  by  symbola  of  qnantitiei  which  are  imaginary. 

Thia  subject  will  be  better  andentood  after  the  atndent  haa  been  over  that  of  eztrae- 
tkm  of  roots  by  approximation. 

78.  Having  thus  diBcaased  the  formation  of  powers,  and  the  extrsctionjnf 
roots  in  monomial  quantities,  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention  to  polynomials ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  square  of  x-|-a  ; 
then, 

(x+a)»=(r+a)  X  (x+a) 

srx^-l-Sza-^^  hy  rules  of  muItipUcation. 
By  inspection  of  this  result,  it  is  perceived  that  the  square  of  a  binomial  con- 
tains the  square  of  each  term  together  with  twice  the  product  of  the  two. 

Next,  let  it  be  required  to  form  the  square  of  a  trinomial  (x-t-a-|-^)-    Let 
us  represent,  for  a  moment,  the  two  terms,  x-|-a,  by  the  single  letter  z. 
Then, 

{x+a+hf^(z+hy 

=rj;»+2z6+6« (1). 


But, 


And, 


2»=(a:+a)« 


iizh=2h(x+a) 
=2j:6-f2a6. 
Therefore,  substituting  for  z'  and  2zb  their  values  in  (1),  we  find 
(x+a+6)*s=a«+a«+6«+2ara+2x6+2a6. 

Henoe  it  appears  that  the  square  of  a  trinomial  is  composed  of  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  aU  the  terms^  together  tnth  the  sum  of  twice  the  products  of  all  the 
terms  multiplied  together  two  and  two. 

We  shall  now  prove  that  this  law  of  formation  extends  to  all  polynomials, 
whatever  m^  be  the  number  of  terms.  In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  let  us 
suppose  that  it  is  true  for  a  polynomial  consisting  of  n  terms,  and  then  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  whether  it  will  hold  good  for  a  polynomial  composed  of 
(n-|-l)  terms. 

Let  x-\-a-\-h'\'C'\-' -\-k-\-l  be  a  polynomial  consisting  of  n-|^l  terms, 

and  let  us  represent  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  by  the  single  letter  z ;  then 

(x+a+b+c+'-'+k+l)  =(z+0. 
and  ...(ar+a+6+c+-..+A:+Z)«=(z+0« 

=2»+2z/+P; 

ort  putting  for  z  its  value,  =(x-|-a-)-&-t~^H h^)'+  ^(^+^4"^ 

+c^ \'k)l+P. 

But  the  first  part  of  this  expression,  being  the  square  of  a  polynomial  con- 
sisting of  n  terms,  is,  by  hypothesis,  composed  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
all  the  terms,  together  with  twice  the  sum  of  the  products  of  all  the  terms 
multiplied  two  and  two ;  the  second  part  of  the  above  expression  is  equal  to 
twice  the  sum  of  the  products  of  all  the  first  n  terms  of  the  proposed  poly- 
nomial, multiplied  by  the  (n-\-l)*^  term  I ;  and  the  third  part  is  the  square  of 
the  (»+!)**  term  Z. 
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Heoce,  if  the  law  of  formation  already  enonnced  holds  good  for  a  poly- 
nomial composed  of  n  terms,  it  will  hold  good  for  a  polynomial  composed  of 
(n-f- 1)  terms. 

But  we  have  seen  above  that  it  does  hold  good  for  a  polynomial  composed 
of  three  terms ;  therefore  it  must  hold  for  a  polynomial  composed  of  four  terms, 
and  therefore  for  a  polynomial  of  five  terms,  and  so  oq  in  successbn.  There* 
fore  the  law  is  general,  and  we  have  the  foflowing 

RULE  FOK  THE  FORBtATION  OF  THE  SQUARE  OF  A  FOLT50HIAL. 

The  square  of  any  polynomial  is  composed  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all 
the  terms^  together  with  twice  the  sum  of  the  products  of  all  the  terms  multiplied 
together  two  and  two.    According  to  this  rule,  we  shall  have, 

(1)  (a+h+c+d+ey=:a^+1^+c*+d^+e»+2ah+2ac+2ad+2ae+2hc 
+2hd+2be+2cd+2ee+2de. 

(2)  (a^b^c+dyz=za*+b^+<^+d*-^2ah^2ac+2ad+2hc^2hd^2cd. 

If  any  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  polynomial  be  affected  with  exponents 
or  coefficients,  we  must  square  these  monomials  according  to  the  rules  already 
established. 

(3)  (2a— 468c>)»=:4a^+166V»— 16a6«c>. 

(4)  (3d«— 2a5+46«)»=9a*+4a«6»+16fc*— 12a»6 

+24a«6»— 16a6» 
=9<r»  —  12a'6+28a«6»  —  16a5»  +  166*,  arranging  ac- 
cording to  powers  of  a,  and  reducing. 

(6)  (5n«6— 4a6c+  66c»— 3a»c)«=25a*6«+ 16a«6«c«+  366»c*+9aV» 

— 40a«6«c+ 60a«6V— 30a*6c 
— 48a6V+24fl»ft(?»— 36a«6c'. 
=25a*6«— 40a35ac+76a«6«c«— 48a6«c> 
+ 366»c*— 30a*6c+ 24a»6c« 
— 36a«ic»+9aV». 

79.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  algebraic 
qnantities. 

Let  P  be  the  polynomial  whose  root  is  required,  and  let  R  represent  the 
root  which  for  the  moment  we  suppose  to  be  determined ;  let  us  also  suppose 
the  two  polynomials,  P  and  K,  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of 
some  one  of  the  letters  which  they  contain ;  a,  for  example. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  law  just  given  of  the  formation  of  the  square  of  a 
polynomial,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  two  terms  of  the  polynomial  P,  when 
thus  arranged,  are  formed  without  reduction,  and  will  enable  us  at  once  to  de- 
termine the  first  two  terms  of  the  root  sought ;  for, 

1^.  The  square  of  the  first  term  of  R  must  involve  cu  affected  with  an  ex- 
ponent greater  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  terms  which  compose 
the  square  of  It ;  because  this  exponent  is  double  the  highest  exponent  of  a  in 
R,  and  must  be  greater  than  the  double  of  any  lower  exponent,  or  than  the  re- 
sult produced  by  adding  it  to  one  of  the  lower  exponents,  or  by  adding  any 
two  of  them  together. 

2°.  Twice  the  product  of  the  first  term  of  R  by  the  second  must  contain  a, 
affected  with  an  exponent  greater  than  any  to  be  found  in  th«  succeeding 
terms ;  for  it  wiU  be  the  sum  of  the  highest,  and  the  next  to  the  highest  ex- 
ponent of  a  in  R. 
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It  foDows  from  this,  tiiot  if  P  be  a  perfect  square, 

I.  The  first  term  must  be  a  perfect  square ;  and  liie  square  root  of  tius 
term,  when  extracted  according  to  the  rule  for  monomials  (Art.  49),  is  die  first 
term  of  R. 

II.  The  second  term  must  be  divisiUe  by  twice  the  fint  term  of  R  thus 
found,  and  the  quotient  win  be  the  second  term  of  R. 

III.  In  order  to  obtain  the  remaining  terms  of  R,  squart  the  two  terms  ofSi 
already  deUrminedt  and  subtract  the  result  from  P ;  we  thus  obtain  a  new 
polynomial,  P',  which  contains  twice  the  product  of  the  first  term  of  R  by  the 
third  term,  together  with  a  series  of  other  terms.  But  twice  the  product  of 
the  first  term  of  R  by  the  third  must  contain  a,  affected  with  an  exponent 
greater  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  succeeding  terms,  and  hence  this 
double  product  must  form  the  first  term  of  P'.* 

IV .  The  first  term  of  P'  must  be  divisible  by  twice  the  first  term  of  R,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  third  term  of  R. 

y .  In  order  to  obtain  the  remaining  terms  of  R,  square  the  three  terms  of 
the  root  already  determined,  and  subtract  the  result  from  the  original  poly- 
nomial P  ;f  we  thus  obtain  a  new  polynomial,  P",  concerning  which  we  may 
reason  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  for  P',  and  continuing  to  repeat  tbo 
operation  until  we  find  no  remainder,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  root  required. 

The  above  observations  may  be  collected  and  imbodied  in  the  following 

RULE  FOR  THE  EXTRACTIOIT  OF  THE  SQUARE  ROOT  OF  ALGEBRAIC  FOLT- 

ZrOMIALS. 

1^.  Arrange  (he  polynomial  according  to  the  powers  of  some  one  Utter, 

2®.  Extract  the  square  root  of  the  first  term  according  to  the  rule  for  monond' 
alst  and  the  residt  unU  be  the  first  term  of  the  root  required* 

3^,  Square  the  first  term  of  the  root  thus  determined,  and  subtract  it  from  the 
original  polynomiaL 

4^  Double  the  first  term  of  (he  root,  and  divide  by  it  the  first  term  of  the  re- 
mainder, and  annex  the  result  {rMch  will  be  the  second  term  of  the  root),  toith 
Us  proper  sign,  to  the  divisor, 

5^.  Multiply  the  whole  of  this  divisor  by  ihe  second  term  of  (he  root,  and  tub- 
tract  the  product  from  Ike  first  remainder, 

&*,  Divide  this  second  remainder  by  twice  the  sum  of  the  first  two  terms  of 
the  root  already  found,  and  annex  the  result  (v>hich  will  be  the  third  term  of 
(he  root),  with  its  proper  sign,  to  the  divisor. 

7^.  Multiply  the  whole  of  this  divisor  by  the  third  term  of  the  root,  and  suh- 
tract  the  product  from  the  second  remainder ;  continue  t^  operatian  in  this 
manner  until  the  whole  root  is  ascertained. 

The  above  process  will  be  readily  understood  by  attending  to  the  following 
examples : 

BXAMFLE  1. 

Extract  the  square  root  of  lOx*— 10a:*— 12a!»+5a*+9a!«— 2ar+l. 
Or,  arranging  according  to  the  powers  of  z, 

*  The  tqaare  of  the  lecond  tenn  of  B  nsaally  oontains  the  same  exponent  of  the  letter 
of  srrangement,  hat  this  ii  ahready  subtracted  from  P,  and  not  left  in  P'. 

t  In  practice,  tliis  operation  is  dispensed  with  by  following  the  precepts  5°,  7^,  in  the  &!• 
lowing  rule,  which  evidently  come  to  the  same  thing. 
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9x»  — 12a:»+    IOj:*  —  102:»+5x«— 2r+l  3a:*— 2i"+ar— 1 


62?— 2a< 


— 12a*+    10a:*  -.I0a:>+5a*— 2a:+l 
—12z»+      4a:« 


6a:»—  42»+ 


6a:*  — 10x»+62*— 2a:+l 
6x*  —  4z»+  ^ 


esfi^  i3*+2x^l 


—  6x»+4a*— 2a:+l 

—  6a:»+4a*— 2r+l 


0. 

HaTiiig  anmnged  the  polynomial  according  to  powen  of  x,  we  fint  extract 
Ifae  square  root  of  92>,  the  first  term ;  this  gives  33^  for  the  first  term  of  the 
root  required ;  this  we  place  on  the  rig^t  hand  oC  the  polynomial,  as  in  division ; 
squaring  this  quantity,  and  subtracting  it  from  the  whole  polynomial,  we  ob- 
tam  for  a  fint  remainder,  —  122*-t~  ^^^ — l03^-\-&3fi-^2x-\-l ;  we  now  double 
3x>,  and  {di|ce  it  as  a  divisor  on  the  left  of  this  remainder,  and  dividing  by  it 
^-12z^,  the  first  term  of  the  remainder,  we  obtain  the  quotient  -^2z*  (the 
■econd  term  of  the  root  sought),  which  we  annex,  with  its  proper  sign,  to  the 
double  root  Sj?  ;  multiplying  the  whole  of  this  quantity,  Gz' — 22?,  by  — So? 
(which  produces  twice  the  product  of  the  first  term  of  the  root  by  the  second, 
together  with  the  square  of  the  second),  and  subtracting  the  product  firom  the 
first  remainder,  we  obtain  for  a  second  remainder,  62? — 102?-|-5d? — 22;-|-l. 
Next,  doubling  3jf — 22?,  the  two  terms  of  the  root  thus  found,  and  dividing 
62?,  the  fint  torm  of  the  new  remainder,  by  62?,  the  fint  term  of  the  double 
root,  we  obtain  x  for  a  quotient  (which  is  the  third  term  of  the  root  sought), 
and  annex  it  to  the  double  root  62? — 42?,  multiplying  the  whole  of  this  quan- 
tity 62? — 42?  4- 2:  by  2r  (which  produces  twice  the  fint  by  the  third,  twice  the 
second  by  the  third,  and  the  square  of  the  third),  and  subtracting  the  product 
from  the  second  remainder,  we  obtain  a  third  remainder,  — 62? -|- 42?— 2x4-1  • 
we  now  double  32? — 22?-|-2:,  the  three  terms  of  tlie  root  already  found,  and 
dividing  — >62?,  the  fint  torm  of  the  new  remainder,  by  62?,  the  fint  torm  of 
the  double  root,  we  obtain  —1  for  the  quotient  (which  is  the  fourth  torm  of 
die  root  sought),  and  annex  it  to  the  double  root  62? — 42?-|-22:;  multipljring 
the  whole  of  this  quantity  62? — 42?-|-22r— 1  by  — 1,  and  subtracting  it  from 
the  third  remainder,  we  find  0  for  a  new  remainder,  which  shows  that  the 
root  required  is 

32?— 22?+X— 1. 
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80.  If  the  proposed  poljnonual  contain  several  terms  affected  with  the  same 
power  of  the  principal  letter,  we  most  arrange  the  polynomial  in  the  manner 
explained  in  division  (Art.  20) ;  and  in  applying  the  above  process  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  perform  several  partial  extractions  of  the  square  roots  of  the  coefi- 
dents  of  the  different  powers  of  the  principal  letter,  before  we  can  arrive  at  the 
root  required. 

Extract  the  square  root  of 
(d«-2a6+6«)x*+2(a— 6)(c-d)a«+{2(a-6)(/+^)+(c— £0'}*^+2(c— cQ 

Ans.  (a^h)3f'+(c^d)x+f+g. 

Such  examples,  however,  veiy  rarely  occur. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  may  make  the  following  remarks : 

I.  No  binomial  can  be  a  perfect  square ;  for  the  square  of  a  monomial  is  a 
monomial,  and  the  square  of  the  most  simple  polynomial,  that  is,  a  binomial, 
consists  of  three  distinct  terms,  which  do  not  admit  of  being  reduced  wHfa 
each  other.  Thus,  such  an  expression  as  a*-|~^'  i^  ^^^  ^  square ;  it  wants  the 
term  ib2a&  to  render  it  the  square  of  (a  ±6). 

II.  In  order  that  a  trinomial,  when  arranged  according  to  the  powers  <if 
some  one  letter,  may  be  a  perfect  square,  the  tux)  extreme  terms  must  be  perfect 
squares,*  and  the  middle  term  must  be  equal  to  twice  the  product  of  the  square 
roots  of  (he  extreme  terms.  When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  we  may  obtain 
the  square  root  of  a  trinomial  immediately,  by  the  foDowing 

RULE. 

Extract  the  square  roots  of  the  extreme  terms,  and  connect  the  two  terms  Aus 
found  by  the  sign  -\-,  when  the  second  term  of  the  triwnnial  is  positive,  and  by 
the  sign  — ,  when  the  second  term  of  the  trinomial  is  negative.  Thus,  die  ex- 
pression 

9a«— 48a*6»+64a«6* 
is  a  perfect  square ;  for  the  two  extreme  terms  are  perfect  squares,  and  the 
middle  term  is  twice  the  product  of  the  square  roots  pf  the  extreme  terms; 
hence  the  squiure  root  of  the  trinomial  is 

Or, 

3a'— 8a^. 

An  expression  such  as  4a*-|-I^^ — 9^  can  not  be  a  perfect  square,  altfaou|^ 
Acfi  and  96^  considered  independently  of  their  signs,  are  perfect  squares,  and 
12afr=2(2a .  36)  ,*  for  — 96*  is  not  a  square,  since  no  quantity,  when  multi- 
plied by  itself,  can  have  the  sign  — . 

III.  In  performing  the  operations  reqiured  by  the  general  rule,  if  we  find 
that  the  first  term  of  one  of  the  remainders  is  not  exactly  divisible  by  twice 
the  first  term  of  the  root,  we  may  immediately  conclude  that  the  polynomial 
is  not  a  perfect  square ;  and  when  we  arrive  at  a  term  in  the  root  having  a 
power  of  the  letter  of  arrangement  of  a  degree  less  than  half  that  of  thk  letter 
in  the  last  term  of  the  given  polynopual,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  operation 
will  not  terminate.    This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  given  polynomial  is  ar- 


*  Li  Older  thtt  any  polynomia]  may  be  a  perfect  iqaare,  the  two  extreme  tenns  mnstbe 
perfect  aqaares,  if  it  be  arranged  aoootding  to  the  powen  of  some  letter. 
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raoged  according  to  the  decreasiDg  powers  of  the  letter.  If  it  be  according  to 
the  increasing  powers,  substitute  the  word  greater  for  **  less"  in  the  above 
pi*ecept. 

IV.  We  may  apply  to  the  square  roots  of  polynomials  which  are  not  per- 
fect squares  the  simplifications  already  employed  in  the  case  of  monomials 
(Art  51).    Thus,  in  the  expression 

The  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  is  not  a  perfect  square,  but  it  may  be 
put  under  the  form 

y/ab(a*+4ab+4bY. 
The  fiictor  within  brackets  is  manifestly  the  square  of  a^2h;  hence 

'/fl»6+4a«6»+4a6»=  v^afe(a«+4a6+46)» 

zs:{a+2b)  y/ ab. 

81.  Let  us  next  proceed  to  form  the  cube  of  x-|-a* 

(x+a)'=(x+a)  X  (x+a)  X  (x+a) 

^x^-\-33^a'\-3xa*'\-c^  by  rules  of  multiplication. 

Let  it  be  required  to  form  the  cube  of  a  trinomial  (x-f-a-f-^) ;  represent 
the  last  two  terms  a-\-b  by  the  single  letter  s ;  then 

(x+a+bY^(x +sY 

=a:»+ 3a*(a + 6) + 3x(a+ 6)»+ (a + 6)» 
=x»+ax«  a+3x«6+3xa«+6xa6+3x6»+a» 
+  3a«  6+3a6«+ft». 
This  expression  is  composed  of  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  all  the  termSf  together 
icUh  three  times  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  each  term,  multiplied  by  the  simple 
power  of  each  of  the  others  in  succession,  together  toith  six  times  the  product  of 
the  simple  power  of  all  ike  terms. 

By  following  a  process  of  reasoning  analogous  to  that  employed  in  (Art.  78), 
we  can  prove  that  the  above  law  of  formation  will  hold  good  for  any  polynomial 
of  whatever  number  of  terms.    We  shall  thus  find 

(a+b+c+dy    =a»+6»  +  c'+rf*+3a«&+3a«c+3a*<£+3&«a  +  36«c+36»<i 

+  3c'a + 3cs6 + 3c«rf+ 3c?«a + 3  J*6 + 3(i»c + 6a6c(f 

(2a«— 4a54-36«)»=8a«  —  64a»6»  +  27M  —  48a*&  +  36a^6»  +  96a^6»  +  144a«&* 

+  54a«6*— 108a6»— 144a»t' 

=8a«— 48a»6+  132a*&s— 208a»6»+  198a»i*— 108fli»+276«. 

In  a  similar  manner,  we  can  obtain  the  4th,  5tfa,  &c.,  powers  of  any  poly- 
nomial. 
For  more  upon  this  subject,  see  a  subsequent  article  (105). 

82.  We  shall  now  explain  the  process  by  which  we  can  extract  the  cube 
root  of  any  polynomial,  a  method  analogous  to  that  employed  for  the  square 
root,  and  which  may  easily  be  generalized,  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  ex- 
traction of  roots  of  any  degree. 

Let  P  be  the  given  polynomial,  R  its  cube  root.  Let  these  two  poly- 
nomials be  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  some  one  letter,  a,  for  example. 
It  follows,  from  the  law  of  formation  of  the  cube  of  a  polynomial,  that  the  cube 
of  R  contains  two  terms,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  reduction  with  any 
others ;  these  are,  the  cube  of  the  first  term,  and  three  times  the  square  of 

F 
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the  first  term  multipfied  b j  the  second  term ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  these  two 
terms  will  involve  a  affected  with  an  exponent  higher  than  any  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  succeeding  terms.  Consequently,  these  two  terms  must  form 
the  first  two  terms  of  P.  Hence,  if  we  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  first  term 
of  Pf  we  shall  obtain  the  first  term  of  R,  and  then,  dividing  the  second  tenn 
of  P  by  three  times  the  square  of  the  first  term  of  R  thus  found,  the  quotient 
will  be  the  second  term  of  R.  Having  thus  determined  the  first  two  terms  of 
R,  cube  this  binomial,  and  subtract  it  from  P.  The  renuiinder,  P',  being  ar- 
ranged, its  first  term  will  be  three  times  the  product  of  the  square  of  the  first 
term  of  R  by  the  third,  together  with  a  series  of  terms  involving  a,  affected 
with  a  less  exponent  than  that  with  which  it  is  affected  in  this  product. 
Dividing  the  first  term  of  P'  by  three  times  the  square  of  the  first  term  of  R, 
the  quotient  will  be  the  third  term  of  R.  Forming  the  cube  of  the  trinomial 
root  thus  determined,  and  subtracting  this  cube  from  the  original  polynomial 
P,  we  obtain  a  new  polynomial,  P",  which  we  may  treat  in  the  same  manner 
as  P',  and  continue  the  operation  till  the  whole  root  is  determined.* 

EXAMPLES. 

{I)  Extract  the  cube  root  of  2723^135x^4- 2252r— 125. 

(2)    V(ac«+482a*+602»x«— 80«»z8— 90z*a:«+1082»i:— 27r»). 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  3r— 5.  I  (2)  2x«+4rr— 32«. 

EXTRACTION  OF  THE  SaUARE  ROOT  OF  NUMBERS. 

83.  Rules  are  given  in  Arithmetic  for  extracting  the  square  and  cube  roots  of 
any  proposed  number ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  principles  upon 
which  these  rules  are  founded. 

The  numbers 

1, 2,  3,  4,    6,    6,    7,    8,    9,    10,    100,       1000, 

when  squared,  become 

1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  49,  64,  81,  100,  10000,  1000000, 

and  reciprocally,  the  numbers  in  the  first  line  are  the  square  roots  of  the  num- 
bers in  the  second. 

Upon  inspecting  these  two  lines  we  perceive  that,  among  numbers  expressed 
by  one  or  two  figures,  there  are  only  nine  which  are  the  squares  of  other 
whole  numbers ;  consequently,  the  square  root  of  all  other  numbers  consisting 
of  one  or  two  figures  must  be  a  whole  number  plus  a  fraction. 

Thus,  the  square  root  of  53,  which  lies  between  49  and  64,  is  7  plus  a  frac- 
tion.    So,  also,  the  square  root  of  91  is  9  plus  a  fraction. 

84.  It  is,  however,  veiy  remaifcable  thai  the  square  root  of  a  whole  numher^ 
fofdch  is  not  a  perfect  square^  can  not  be  expressed  by  an  exact  fraction,  and  u, 
therefore,  ineommensurabie  with  unity* 

a 
To  prove  this,  let  ?,  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  be,  if  possible,  the  square 

root  of  some  whole  number ;  then  the  square  of  -r,  or  r;*  must  be  equal  to  this 
whole  nmnber.    But  since  a  and  b  are,  by  supposition,  prime  to  each  other 


*  This  sabject  will  be  retained  a  few  pagei  fiuther  on. 
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(t.  «.,  have  no  common  divisor),  a*  and  6^  are  also  prime  to  each  other;*  there- 
at 
fore  ^  is  an  irreducible  fraction,  and  can  not  be  equal  to  a  whole  oumber. 

85.  The  difference  between  the  squares  of  two  consecutive  whole  numbers 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  ndmbers  themselves  are  greater ;  the  expres- 
sion for  this  difference  can  easily  be  found.  # 

Let  a  and  a-|-l  be  two  consecutive  whole  numbers; 

Then, 

(a+l)»        =ja«+2a-^l. 

Hence, 

(a+l)9— a«=-2a+l; 

that  is  to  da  J,  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  consectUive  whoU  numbers  is 
equal  to  twice  the  less  of  the  tico  numbers  plus  unky. 

Thus,  the  difference  between  the  squares  of  348  and  347  is  equal  to 
2x347+1,  or  695. 

*  This  depends  upon  the  principle  that,  if  any  prime  nnmber,  P,  will  divide  the  product 
of  two  nombers,  it  must  divide  one  of  them,  which  may  be  demonstrated  as  fbUoWs : 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  two  nnmben,  and  let  it  be  supposed  that  P  will  not  divide  A,  we 
are  to  prove  that  it  must  divide  B. 

Dividing  A  by  P,  and  denoting  the  quotient  by  Q,  and  the  remainder  by  P',  we  have 

AR  P'B 

A=Pa-|-P' .-.  multiplying  by  B,  AB=PQ3-|-FB  /.  dividing  by  P.  ^=aB-H^. 

Since  by  hypothesis  AB  is  divisible  by  P,  P'B  must  be,  else  we  should  have  a  whole 
number,  equal  to  a  whole  number  plus  a  fraction,  which  is  impossible.  Proceed  now  with 
P  and  P'  after  the  method  for  finding  a  common  divisor,  and  let  V^',  Y",  &&,  be  the  sue* 
cesaive  remainders,  which  can -none  of  them  be  zero,  because  P  is  by  hypothesis  a  prime 
nnmber  (i. «.,  a  nimiber  divisible  only  by  itself  and  unity) :  these  remainders  must  go  on  di- 
minishing till  the  last  becomes  unity,  and  we  shall  have  the  series  of  equalities, 

P=P'a'-|-P",  FrsP'^a^-l-F^  &c ; 
or,  multiplying  by  B  and  dividing  by  P, 

_     P'a'B  .  P"B  FB    F'a"B  ,  F^'B   ^ 
jj-__ h-p-»  -p-= — p 1 — p-»  *c« 

The  first  of  these  equalities  shows  that  if  P^  is  divisible  by  P,  P^  must  also  be  divisi. 
ble ;  and  if  both  tbese  are  divisible,  the  second  equality  shows  that  Y*"^  is  divisible  by 
P,  and  so  on.  But  the  remainders,  F^'^,  V*",  &c.,  diminish  till  the  last  becomes  unity,  and 
we  shall  thus  have,  finally,  IXB,  or  B  divisible  by  P.  O.  £.  D. 

Now,  since  a>  is  the  product  of  a  and  a,  any  prime  number  which  divides  (fi  must  divide 
a,  or  which  divides  ^  must  divide  &,  so  that  any  prime  number  which  divides  both  a>  and 
^  must  divide  a  and  h. 

Every  number  is  either  prime  or  composed  of  prime  numbers  as  factors,  and  if  this  num- 
ber will  divide  the  two  tenns  of  a  firaction,  its  prime  facton  will  successively  divide  them. 
This  follows  fimn  (10, 1.,  2). 

As  an  addition  to  this  note  may  be  demonstrated  the  following  theorem :  A  literal  qvan' 
lily  can  not  ie  decomposed  into  prime  facton  in  different  toayt. 

Let  ABCD ...  be  a  product  of  prime  factors,  and  suppose  that  it  could  be  equal  to  an- 
other product,  abed , . .,  the  factors  i^b,c,d...  being  also  prime.  The  factor  a,  dividing 
abedt  must  divide  the  equal  ABCD . . . ;  but  if  the  prime  quantity  a  is  difPerent  from  each 
of  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  it  can  not  divide  any  of  them.  Not  dividing  either  A  or 
B  according  to  the  above  theorem,  it  can  not  divide  the  product  AB.  Not  dividing  either 
AB  or  C,  it  will  not  divide  the  product  ABC,  and  so  on.  The  factor  a  must,  therefore, 
necessarily  be  equal  to  one  of  the  factors  A,  B,  C,  &c.  Suppose  a=A«  Dividing  the  two 
products  by  A.  the  remaining  products,  BCD . . .  and  bed . . .,  are  still  equal,  and  applying  to 
them  the  preceding  reasoning,  we  conclude  that  b  ought  to  be  equal  to  one  of  the  factors  of 
the  product,  BCD . . .,  and  so  on.  The  two  products,  ABCD . . .  and  €ibcd . . .,  must,  there- 
lore,  be  composed  of  the  same  prime  factors.  CL  E.  D 
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The  square  of  a  number  win  always  consist  of  twice  as  many  digits,  or  one 
less  than  twice  as  many,  as  the  number  itself.  Thus,  the  square  of  10  is  100, 
and  the  square  of  any  number  less  than  10  must  be  less  than  100,  or  contain 
not  more  than  two  figures.  The  square  of  100  is  10000,  and  the  square  of  all 
numbers  between  10  and  100  must  be  between  100  and  10000 ;  t.  e.,  consist 
of  3  or  4  figures.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the  square  of  a 
number  containing  three  figures  must  be  one  containing  five  or  six  figures,  and 
so  on ;  i.  «.,  the  square  of  a  number  consists  of  twice  as  many  digits  as  the 
number  itself,  or  one  less  than  twice  as  many. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  a  process  for  the  extraction  of  the  square 
root  of  any  number,  beginning  with  whole  numbers. 

EXTRACTION  OF  THE  SaUARB  ROOT  OF  WHOLE  NUMBERS. 

86.  If  the  number  proposed  consist  of  one  or  two  figures  only,  its  root  may 
be  found  immediately  by  inspecting  the  squares  of  the  nine  first  numbers  in 
(Art.  83).  Thus,  the  square  root  of  25  is  5,  the  square  root  of  42  is  6  plus  a 
fraction,  or  6  is  the  approximate  square  root  of  42,  and  is  within  one  unit  of 
the  true  value ;  for  42  lies  between  36,  which  is  the  square  of  6,  and  49,  which 
is  the  square  of  7. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  a  number  composed  of  more  than  two  figures,  6084 
for  example. 

Since  this  number  consist  of  four  figures,  its  root  must  60'84 

necessarily  consist  of  two  figures,  that  is  to  say,  of  tens  49 

and  units.    Designating  the  tens  in  the  root  sought  by  a,        148 
and  the  units  by  b,  we  have 

6084=(a+6)«=a«+2a6+6«, 

which  shows  that  the  square  of  a  number  consisting  of  tens  and  units  is  com- 
posed of  the  square  of  the  tens,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  tens  by  the  iimto, 
plus  the  square  of  the  units. 

This  being  premised,  since  the  square  of  a  certain  number  of  tens  must  be 
a  certain  number  of  hundreds,  or  have  two  ciphers  on  the  right,  it  follows  that 
the  squares  of  the  tens  contamed  in  the  root  must  be  found  in  the  part  60  (or 
60  hundreds),  to  the  leffc  of  the  last  two  figures  of  6084  (which  written  at  fuD 
length  is  6000  4*  SO  4- 4)*  ^^  84  forming  no  part  of  the  square  of  the  tens ;  we, 
therefore,  separate  the  last  two  figures  from  the  others  by  a  point.  The  part 
60  is  comprised  between  the  two  perfect  squares  49,  and  64,  the  roots  of  which 
are  7  and  8 ;  hence  7  is  the  figure  which  expresses  the  number  of  tens  in  the 
root  sought;  for  6000  is  evidently  comprised  between  4900  and  6400,  which 
are  the  squares  of  70  and  80,  and  the  root  of  6084  must,  therefore,  be  com- 
prised between  70  and  80 ;  hence,  the  root  sought  b  composed  of  7  tens  and 
a  certain  number  of  units  less  than  ten. 

The  figure  7  being  thus  found,  we  place  it  on  the  right  of  the  given  number, 
in  the  place  of  tens,  separated  by  a  vertical  line  as  in  division ;  we  then  sub- 
tract 49,  which  is  the  square  of  7,  from  60,  which  leaves  as  remainder  11 
(which  is  11  hundreds),  after  which  we  write  tiie  remaining  figures,  84. 
Having  taken  away  the  square  of  the  tens,  the  remainder,  1184,  contains,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  twice  the  product  of  the  tens  multiplied  by  the  units 
plus  the  square  of  the  units.  But  the  product  of  the  tens  multiplied  by  the 
units  must  be  tens,  or  have  one  cipher  on  the  right,  and,  therefore,  the  last 
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figure  4  can  not  form  any  part  of  the  product  of  the  tens  by  the  units ;  we, 
therefore,  separate  it  from  the  others  by  a  point. 

If  we  double  the  tens,  which  gives  14,  and  divide  the  118  tens  by  14,  the 
quotient  8  is  the  figure  of  units  in  the  root  sought,  or  a  figure  greater  than  the 
one  required.  It  may  manifestly  be  greater  than  the  figure  sought,  for  118 
may  contain,  in  addition  to  twice  the  product  of  the  tens  by  the  units,  other 
tens  arising  from  the  square  of  the  units,  which  may  exceed  the  denomination 
units.  In  order  to  determine  whether  8  expresses  the  real  number  of  units 
in  the  root,  it  is  sufiScient  to  place  it  on  the  right  of  14,  and  then  multiply  the 
Bumber  148,  thus  obtained,  by  8.  In  this  manner  we  form,  I*',  the  square  of 
the  units ;  2**,  twice  the  product  of  the  units  by  the  tens.  This  operation 
being  efifected,  the  product  is  1184 ;  subtracting  this  product,  the  remainder  is 
0,  which  shows  that  6084  is  a  perfect  square,  and  78  the  root  sought. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  reviewing  the  above  process,  that  we  have  successively 
subtracted  from  6084,  the  square  of  7  tens  or  70,  plus  twice  the  product  of  70 
by  8,  phis  the  square  of  8,  diat  is,  the  three  parts  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  square  of  70-(-B,  or  78 ;  and  since  the  result  of  this  subtraction 
is  0,.  it  follows  that  6084  is  tl^e  square  of  78. 

The  quotient  obtained  from  dividing  by  double  the  tens  is  a  trial  figure ;  it 
win  never  be  too  small,  but  may  be  too  great,  and  on  trial  may  require  to  be  di- 
minished by  one  or  two  units. 


Take  as  a  second  example  the  number  841.                                     8'41 
This  number  being  comprised  between  100  and  10000,  its  ^ 
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root  must  consist  of  two  figures,  that  is  to  soy,  of  tens  and  ^^ 
units.  We  can  prove,  as  in  the  last  example,  that  the  root 
of  the  greatest  square  contained  in  8,  or  in  that  portion  of  the 
number  to  the  left  of  the  last  two  figures,  expresses  the  number  of  tens  in  the 
root  required.  But  the  greatest  square  contained  in  8  is  4,  whose  root  is  2, 
which  is,  therefore,  the  figure  of  the  tens.  Squaring  2,  and  subtracting  the 
result  from  8,  the  remainder  is  4 ;  bringing  down  the  figures  of  the  second 
period  41,  and  annexing  them  on  the  right  of  4,  the  result  is  441,  a  number 
which  contains  twice  the  product  of  the  tens  by  the  imits,  plus  the  square  of 
the  units. 

We  may  farther  prove,  as  in  the  last  case,  that  if  we  point  ofif  the  last  figure 
1,  and  divide  the  preceding  figures  44  by  twice  the  tens,  or  4,  the  quotient 
will  be  either  the  figure  which  expresses  the  number  of  units  in  the  root,  or  a 
figure  greater  than  the  one  sought.  In  this  case  the  quotient  is  11,  but  it  is 
manifest  that  we  can  not  have  a  number  greater  than  9  for  the  units,  for  other- 
wise we  must  suppose  that  the  figure  already  found  for  the  tens  is  incorrect. 
Let  us  try  9 ;  place  9  to  the  right  of  4,  and  then  multiply  this  number  49  by 
9 ;  the  product  is  441,  which,  when  subtracted  from  the  result  of  the  first 
operation,  leaves  a  remainder  0,  proving  that  29  is  the  root  required. 

Let  us  take,  as  a  third  example,  a  number  which  is  not  a  perfect  square, 
such  88  1287. 

Applying  to  this  number  the  process  described  in  the  pre-  12^87  35 

ceding  example,  we  find  that  the  root  is  35,  with  a  remainder  9 

62.    This  shows  that  1287  is  not  a  perfect  square,  but  that       65 
it  is  comprised  between  the  square  of  35  and  that  of  36. 
Thus,  when  the  number  is  not  a  perfect  square,  the  above 
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process  enables  us  at  least  to  determine  the  root  of  the  greatest  square  con- 
tained in  the  number,  or  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of  the  number. 

87.  Let  us  pass  on  to  consider  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a  num- 
ber composed  of  more  than  four  figures. 

Let  56821444  be  the  number.  56'82'14'44  7538 

Since  the  number  is  greater  than  10000,  its  root 
must  be  greater  than  100 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must 
consist  of  more  than  two  figures.*  But,  whatever 
the  number  may  be,  we  may  always  consider  it  as 
composed  of  units  and  of  tens,  the  tens  being  ex- 
pressed by  one  or  more  figures.  (Thus,  any  num- 
ber such  as  37142  may  be  resolved  into  37140-f-2, 
or  3714  tens,  plus  two  units.) 

Now  the  square  of  the  root  sought,  that  is,  the  proposed  number,  contains 
the  square  of  the  tens,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  tens  by  the  units,  plus 
the  square  of  the  units.  But  the  square  of  the  tens  must  give  at  least  hun- 
dreds ;  hence  the  last  two  figures,  44,  can  form  no  part  of  it,  and  it  is  in  the 
portion  of  the  number  to  the  left  hand  that  w.e  must  look  for  that  square. 
But  this  portion  containing  more  than  two  figures,  its  root  will  consist  of  units 
and  tens ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  commence  the  process  for  finding 
the  root  of  this  portion  by  cutting  ofif  its  two  right-hand  figures,  14,  and  the 
square  of  the  tens  of  the  tens  is  to  be  sought  in  the  figures  now  remainmg  at 
the  left,  5682.  This  number  being  the  square  of  two  figures,  we  again  separate 
82,  and  seek  for  the  square  of  the  tens  of  the  tens  of  the  tens  in  the  two  re- 
maining figures,  56.  The  given  number  is  thus  separated  into  periods  of  two 
figures  each,  beginning  on  the  right.  We  then  go  on  to  extract  the  root  of 
the  number  5682,  as  in  the  previous  examples ;  this  will  give  the  tens  of  the  root 
of  the  number  568214.  We  then  double  these  tens  for  a  divisor,  and  take  the 
remainder  after  the  last  operation,  with  14  annexed  for  a  dividend ;  we  divide 
this  dividend,  after  cutting  off  the  right-hand  figure,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  units  of  the  root  of  568214.  All  the  figures  now  found  of  the  root  will 
constitute  the  tens  of  the  root  of  the  given  number,  and  we  find  the  units  by 
the  rule  previously  given.     The  detail  of  the  whole  operation  is  as  follows : 

Extracting  the  root  of  56,  we  find  7  for  the  root  of  49,  the  greatest  square 
contained  in  56 ;  we  place  7  on  the  right  of  the  proposed  number,  and  squaring 
it,  subtract  49  from  56,  which  gives  a  remainder  7,  to  which  we  annex  the  fol- 
lowing period,  82.  Separating  the  last  figure  to  the  right  of  782,  and  then 
dividing  78  by  14,  which  is  twice  the  root  already  found,  we  have  5  for  a  quotient, 
which  we  annex  to  14 ;  we  then  multiply  the  whole  number  145  by  5,  and 
subtract  the  product  725  from  782.  We  next  bring  down  the  period  14,  an- 
nex it  to  the  second  remainder  57,  and  point  off  the  last  figure  of  this  number 
5714.  Dividing  571  by  150,  which  is  twice  tlie  root  already  found,  the  quotient 
is  3,  which  we  place  to  the  right  of  150,  and  multiplying  the  whole  number 
1503  by  3,  we  subtract  the  product  4509  from  5714. 

Finally,  we  bring  down  the  last  period  44,  annex  it  to  the  third  romaindei 
1205,  and  point  off  the  last  figure  of  this  number  120544.     Dividing  12054  by 

*  We  have  aeen  in  the  lut  article  diat  it  will  cooBist  of  foar  figores,  half  aa  many  as  the 
given  nnmber.  Had  the  given  number  contained  but  seven  figures,  the  root  would  still  be 
composed  of  four. 
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1506,  which  is  twice  the  root  ah'eady  found,  the  quotient  is  8,  which  we  place 
on  ^e  right  of  1506,  and  mnltiplTing  the  whole  number  15068  by  8,  we  sub- 
tract the  product  120544  from  the  last  resuk  120544.  The  remainder  is  0 ; 
hence  7538  is  the  root  sought. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  rule,  ordinarily 
given  in  Arithmetic,  for  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a  number  consist- 
ing of  any  number  of  figures,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat. 

EXTRACTION  OF  THE  SaUARE  ROOT  BY  APPROXIMATION. 

88.  When  a  whole  number  is  not  the  square  of  another  whole  number,  we 
have  seen  (Art.  84)  that  its  root  can  not  be  expressed  by  a  whole  number  and 
an  exact  fraction ;  but  although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  value 
of  the  fraction  which  completes  the  root  sought,  we  can  approximate  it  as 
nearly  as  we  please. 

Suppose  that  a  is  a  whole  number  which  is  not  a  perfect  square,  and  that 

we  are  required  to  extract  the  root  to  within  -,  that  is,  to  determine  a  number 

which  shall  differ  from  the  true  root  of  a,  by  a  quantity  less  than  the  fraction  -. 
To  effect  this,  let  us  observe  that  the  quantity  a  may  be  put  under  the  form 
^ ;  if  we  designate  the  integral,  or  whole  number,  portion  of  the  root  of  an* 


an* 


an* 


by  r,  this  number  an*  win  be  comprised  between  r^  and  (r4-l)' ;  hence,  — ^ 


n* 


^    ^A^+^) 


s 


is  comprised  between  --^  and ^,  and  consequently,  the  root  of  a  is  com- 

r«        (r+1)*  r        r+1 

prised  between  the  roots  of  ~  and r-^ ,  that  is,  between  -  and .    Thus, 

*^  n*  n*  n  n 

r  1 

it  appears  that  ~  represents  the  square  root  of  a  within  -  of  the  true  value. 

From  this  we  derive  the  following 

RULE. 

Tb  extract  the  square  root  of  a  whole  number  to  within  a  given  fraction^  mti^ 
tiply  the  given  number  by  the  square  of  the  denominator  of  the  given  fraction  ; 
extract  the  integral  part  of  the  square  root  of  the  product^  and  divide  this  tn- 
tegral  part  by  the  given  denominator. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  the  square  root  of  59  within  -f^  of 
the  true  value. 

Multiply  59  by  the  square  of  12,  that  is,  144,  the  product  is  8496 ;  the  in- 
tegral part  of  the  root  of  8496  is  92.  Hence  ||  or  7^^  is  the  approximate  root 
of  59,  the  result  differing  from  the  true  value  by  a  quantity  less  than  ^. 

So,  also, 

Vn  =  3tV  true  to  ^, 
V223=14f  J  true  to  ^V 

89.  The  method  of  approximation  in  decimals^  which  is  the  process  most 
frequently  employed,  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  preceding  rule. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  square  root  of  a  whole  number  within  ^,  y|^,  j^^ . . . 
of  the  true  value,  we  must,  according  to  the  above  rule,  multiply  die  proposed 
number  by  (10)*,  (100)',  (1000)*, or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
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place  to  the  right  of  the  number,  two,  four,  six, ciphers,  then  extract 

the  integral  part  of  the  root  of  the  product,  and  divide  the  result  by  10,  100, 
1000 ^ 

Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  any  required  number  of  decimals  in  the  root,  we 
must 

Place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  proposed  number  tvnce  as  many  zeros  as  tee 
wish  to  have  decimal  figures ;  extract  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of  this  new 
number^  and  then  mark  off  in  Oie  result  the  required  number  of  decimal  places, 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  £xtract  the  square  root  of  3  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

Ans.  1.732050. 

(2)  £xtract  the  square  root  of  5  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

Ans.  2.236068. 

(3)  Extract  the  square  root  of  12  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

Ans.  3.464101. 
When  half,  or  one  more  than  half,  the  figures  are  found,  the  rest  may  be 
found  by  division. 

(4)  Extract  the  square  root  of  2  to  nine  places  of  decimals. 

The  first  five  figures  of  the  root  found  by  the  ordinary  method  are  1.4142 ; 
with  the  remainder,  3836.  The  next  divisor  is  28284.  Dividing  3836  by 
28284,  according  to  the  ordinary  method  of  division,  produces  1356  for  a  quo- 
tient, which,  axmexed  to  1.4142,  before  found,  gives  for  the  root  required 
1.41421356.* 

Extract  the  square  root  of  11  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

Ans.  3.316624. 

EXTBACTION  OP  THE  SaUAEB  EOOT  OF  FRACTIONS. 

la      '^^ 
We  have  seen  (Art.  62)  that  ^-=— ^ ;  hence,  in  order  to  extract  the 

square  root  of  a  fraction,  it  is  sufficient  to  extract  the  square  roots  of  the  numer- 
ator and  denominator,  and  then  divide  the  former  result  by  the  latter.  This 
method  may  be  employed  with  advantage  when  either  one  or  both  of  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  fraction  are.  perfect  squares ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
wiU  be  found  inconvenient  in  practice.    If,  for  example,  we  take  the  fraction 

/3  V3 
J,  although  ^-=~^  (since  each  of  these  expressions,  when  multiplied  by  it- 
self, produces  the  same  quantity,  §),  we  must  find  an  approximate  value  both 
for  V3  and  also  for  V^f  and,  after  all,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  determine  at 
once  the  degree  of  approximation  in  the  result*  Under  such  circumstances 
the  following  process  may  be  employed : 

a  ab 

Let  the  proposed  fraction  be  t\  this  may  be  put  under  the  form  -rr ;  this 

being  premised,  let  r  represent  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of  the  numerator 

*  The  reaaoQ  for  thii  rale  may  be  given  thus :  Let  h  be  die  part  of  the  root  already 
Ibtmd,  and  z  the  rftmaining  part.  Then  Ar-f-z  will  be  the  whole  root,  and  \]t-\-%)'^z=.'k^^z 
-{-Tfl  Ae  given  nomber ;  aa  z  ia  but  a  amaU  firaction  cf  k,  ai*  will  be  a  atill  smaller  fraction, 
and  may  be  neglected,  ao  that  the  given  number  may,  without  senaible  error,  be  considered 
eqaal  to  Ifi-\-^x,  But  ifi  has  been  taken  away,  and  the  remainder,  ^z,  divided  by  S^, 
givei  z. 
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ab        a  r*         (r+lY 

ah;  hence  tj,  or  t,  is  comprised  between  tj  and  — r^ — ;  consequently,  the 

a  r         ^-l-l  ^ 

root  of  T  is  comprised  between  t  and  — r— -    Thus,  it  appears  that  t  repre- 
sents the  root  of  t  withm  -r  of  the  true  value.    Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  the 

square  root  of  a  fraction, 

Make  die  denominator  of  the  fraction  a  perfect  square,  by  mtdtiplying  both 
terms  of  the  fracHon  by  the  denominaloT ;  extract  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of 
the  numerator,  and  divide  the  resrdt  by  the  denominator. 

Let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  square  root  of  ^. 

7X13  91 

This  fraction  is  the  same  as  ,  or  •f\n\i'    ^^^  ^®  integral  part  of  the 

[16)  \\6) 

9 
square  root  of  91  is  9 ;  hence  rr  is  the  root  sought,  a  result  within  ^  of  the 

true  value. 

A  greater  degree  of  approximation  may,  perhaps,  be  required.    In  this  case, 

91 
returning  to  the  number ,  extract  the  root  of  91  to  any  required  degree 

of  i4iproximation.    Suppose,  for  example,  we  wish  to  find  the  root  of  91  within 

r^  of  the  real  value,  it  will  become  by  (Art.  88)  ^^1=9 .  53 . . .  •    Hence 

7  91  9  53  1 

the  root  of — ,  or ,  will  be  —^ — ,  or  a  result  witliin of  the  true  value. 

13        (13)»  13  1300 

Kehark. — It  frequently  happens  that  the  denominator  of  the  fraction,  al- 
though not  a  perfect  square,  has  a  perfect  square  for  one  of  its  factors,  in 
which  case  the  above  operation  may  be  simplified. 

23 
Let  the  fraction,  for  example,  be  — .    48  is  equal  to  16x3,  or  (4 )'X 3; 

23x3 
hence,  multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  3,  it  becomes  ,  ,^     ,     ,  or 

69 
>        ;  and  the  denominator  is  thus  made  a  perfect  square.     Extracting  the 

1  8  3         83 

root  of  69  to  — ,  which  gives  8 . 3,  we  find  — ^,  or  — -  for  the  root  required,  a 
10  ^  12         120  ^         » 

result  within  r^  of  the  true  value. 

In  general,  therefore,  whenever  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  involves  a 

factor  which  is  a  perfect  square,  multiply  both  terma  ofUiefradion  by  the  factor 

vMch  is  not  a  perfect  square. 

5  1 

Extract  the  square  root  of  ^  to  within  -jr. 


5 
6 


^5x6Xffl^i9gO_     .^^^3  .^  ^JLZ 
6«X8«        6«X8«  Ve     48 


EXTRACTION  OP  THE  SaUARE  ROOT  OF  DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 

90.  This  process  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  preceding  remark^ 
Required,  for  example,  the  sqimre  root  of  2 .  36. 
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236 
This  fraction  is  the  same  as  77^ ;  in  this  case  the  denomioator  is  a  perfect 

lUU 

square ;  extracting,  therefore,  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of  the  numerator,  we 

15  1 

have  — ,  a  result  within  —  of  the  true  value. 

10  10 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  square  root  of  3.425. 

3425 
This  fraction  is  the  same  as  r^.    But  1000  is  not  a  perfect  square ;  it  is, 

however,  equal  to  100x10,  or  (10)«XlO;  thus,  in  order  to  render  the  de- 
nominator a  perfect  square,  it  is  sufficient  to  multiply  both  terms  of  the  frac- 

34250         34250      ^  .       ,_    .  ,  ^.v 

tion  by  10,  which  gives  Jqqqq.  or  t^qq^'    ^^'^^^^^g  *®  mtegral  part  of  the 

185 
root  34250,  we  find  185 ;  hence  the  root  required  is  r^,  or  1.85,  a  result 

which  is  within  rrrr  of  the  true  value. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  number  of  decimal  places  must  always 
be  made  even  before  the  operation  commences. 

If  we  wish  to  have  a  greater  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  root,  we  must 
add  on  the  right  of  34250  twice  as  many  zeros  as  we  wish  to  have  additional 
decimal  figures. 

From  what  has  just  been  observed,  we  readily  deduce  for  the  extraction  of 
the  square  root  of  a  decimal  fraction  the  following 

RULE. 

Annex  ciphers  till  there  are  twice  as  many  decimal  places  as  are  required  in 
the  rooU  and  then  proceed  as  in  whole  numbers ;  or,  beginning  at  the  decimal 
point,  point  off  both  ways  the  usual  periods  of  two  figures  each, 

EXTRACTION  OF  THE  CUBE  EOOT  OF  NUMBBBS. 

91.  The  numbers 

1,  2,  3,    4,     5,      6,      7,      8,      9,      10,       100,  1000, 

when  cubed,  become 

1,  8,  27,  64,  125,  216,  343,  512,  729,  1000,  1000000,  1000000000 ; 

and,  reciprocally,  the  numbers  in  the  first  line  are  the  cube  roots  of  the  num- 
bers in  the  second. 

Upon  inspecting  the  two  lines,  we  perceive  that,  among  the  numbers  ex- 
pressed by  one,  two,  or  three  figures,  there  are  only  nine  which  are  perfect 
cubes ;  consequently,  the  cube  root  of  all  the  rest  must  be  a  whole  number  plus 
a  firaction. 

92.  But  we  can  prove,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  square 
root,  that  the  cube  root  of  a  whole  number,  which  is  not  the  perfect  cube  of  some 
other  whole  number,  can  not  be  expressed  by  an  exact  fraction,  and,  eonse-- 
quently,  its  cube  root  is  incommensurable  with  unity. 

93.  The  difference  between  the  cubes  of  two  consecutive  whole  numbers 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  themselves  are  greater ;  the  expression 
for  this  difference  can  easily  be  found. 


r 
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Let 

a  and  a-]- 1  be  two  consecutive  whole  numbers ; 
Then, 

(a+l)'=a»+3a«+3a+l ; 
Hence, 

that  is  to  sa  J,  the  difference  of  the  cubes  of  two  consecutive  whole  numbers  is 
equal  to  three  times  the  square  of  the  less  of  the  two  numbers,  plus  three  times 
the  simple  power  of  the  number,  plus  unity. 

Thus,  the  difference  between  the  cube  of  90  and  the  cube  of  89  is  equal  to 
3  X(89)«+3X  89+1=24031. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  a  process  for  the  extraction  of  the  cube 
loot  of  any  number. 

EXTRACTION  OP  THE  CUBE  ROOT. 

94.  The  cube  root  of  a  proposed  number,  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three 
figures  only,  will  be  found  immediately  by  inspecting  the  cubes  of  the  first 
nine  numbers  in  (Art^  91).  Thus,  the  cube  root  of  125  is  5,  and  the  cube  root 
of  54  is  3  plus  a  fraction,  for  3x3x3=r27,  and  4x4x4=64;  therefore  3  is 
the  approximate  cube  root  of  54,  within  one  unit  of  the  true  value. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  a  new  and  simple  rule  for  the  extraction  of 
the  cube  root,  it  win  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  composition  of  a  complete 
power  of  the  third  degree.     Now,  since  we  have 

(a+6)»=(a+6)(a+5)((i+&)=a»+3fl»6+3ai«+5», 

it  is  obvious  that  the  cube  of  a  number,  consisting  of  tens  and  units,  will  be  al- 
gebraically indicated  by  the  polynomial 

a»+3a«6+3a6«+6», 

where  a  designates  the  number  of  tens,  and  b  the  number  of  units  in  the  root 
sought.  The  number  in  the  tens^  place  will  evidently  be  found  by  extracting 
the  cube  root  of  the  monomial  a',  for  ^a*=a,  and  removing  a?  from  the  poly- 
nomial a'-f-3a'&-f3a6'4'^«  "^^  ^^®  ^®  remainder, 

3a«5+3a6«+&»=(3a«+3a6+6«)6  ; 

and  the  difficulty  that  has  been  hitherto  experienced  in  the  extraction  of  the 
cube  root  entirely  consists  in  the  composition  of  the  expression  3€fi'\'3ab-{-b*j 
which  is  obviously  the  true  divisor  by  which  to  divide  the  remainder,  after 
subtracting  a',  or  the  cube  of  the  tens,  for  the  determination  of  b,  the  figure 
of  the  root  in  the  place  of  units.  The  part  3a*  of  the  expression  3a' 4*  3a5  4*  ^t 
being  independent  of  b,  the  yet  unknown  part  of  the  root,  is  employed  as  a 
trial  divisor  for  the  determination  of  b  ;  but  since  the  expression  3a*-^-3ab-\-b* 
involves  the  unknown  part  of  the  root  in  its  composition,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
trial  divisor  3aS  which  does  not  contain  &,  will,  at  the  first  step  of  the  opera- 
tion, give  no  certain  indication  of  the  next  figare  of  the  root,  unless  the  figure 
denoted  by  b  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  denoted  by  a ;  for  the 
trial  divisor  3a'  will  be  considerably  augmented  by  the  addend  3ab-{-b*  when 
&  is  a  large  number,  while  the  augmentation,  when  6  is  a  small  number,  will 
not  so  materially  affect  the  trial  divisor. 

When  the  figure  in  the  tens'  place  is  a  small  number,  as  1  or  2,  it  is  hence 
obvious  that  little  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  trial  divisor ;  but  if  a 
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be  great  and  h  small,  the  trial  divisor,  3a',  will  generally  point  out  the  valne 
of  b.  All  this  will  be  evident  if  we  consider  that  the  relative  values  of  a  and 
b  materially  affect  the  true  divisor,  30^4*3^^4*^'*  ^^  ^®  successive  steps, 
however,  of  the  cube  root  this  uncertainty  diminishes ;  for,  conceiving  a  to 
designate  a  number  consisting  of  tens  and  hundreds,  and  b  the  number  o 
units,  then  the  value  of  b  being  small  in  comparison  with  a,  the  amount  of  the 
effect  of  b  in  the  addend  3<7&4'^'  "^^  ^  ^^T  inconsiderable ;  hence  the  trial 
divisor,  3a',  will  generally  indicate  the  next  figure  in  the  root. 

To  remove,  in  some  measure,  the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  two 
methods  of  composing  the  true  divisor,  3a' -|-3a5 -]-&',  and  leave  the  student 
to  select  that  which  he  conceives  to  possess  the  greater  facihty  of  operation.* 

95.  First  method  of  composition  ofZa^-^Zab-^l^. 

axa        =s  a?  a»+3a'6+3a6«+6' (a+6=root  sought 

a  a^xa= a» 


a  a" 


—  3a«64.3a6«+&» 

3a« 
(3a+b)xb=  3ab+  ft* 

b  

b  (3a«4-3a5+  b^)xb=..  ..3a!^b+Zab*+h* 

6'  


3a+36  3a«+6a6+36'. 

Distinguishing  the  three  columns  from  left  to  right  by  firsts  secondj  and 
third  columns,  we  write  a  in  the  root,  and  also  three  times  vertically  in  the 
first  column ;  then  axa  produces  a',  which  write,  also,  three  times  vertically 
in  the  second  column ;  multiply  the  second  a'  by  a,  placing  the  product,  a*, 
under  ofi  in  the  third  column ;  then,  subtracting  a'  from  the  proposed  quantity, 
we  have  the  remainder,  3a^b'\'3ab^'\'h^.  The  sum  of  the  three  quantities  in 
the  second  column  gives  3a'  for  the  trial  divisor,  by  which  find  5,  the  next 
figure  of  the  root,  and  to  3a,  the  sum  of  the  last  three  written  quantities  in 
the  first  column,  annex  b;  then  the  sum,  3a-f-&»  is  multiplied  by  &,  and  the 
product,  3ab-{-b*,  is  placed  in  the  second  column;  then  the  tiial  divisor,  3a', 
and  the  addend,  Zab-{-b\  being  collected,  give  the  true  divisor,  3a'4-3a5-f-&', 
which  multiply  by  b,  and  place  the  product,  3a'&4'3a^'+^t  under  the  re- 
mainder, 3a'&-|-3a&'-f-^«  When  there  is  a  remainder  after  this  operation, 
the  process  may  be  continued  by  writing  b  twice  in  the  first  column,  under 
3a  4-^1  &nd  &'  once  in  tiie  second  column,  under  tiie  last  true  divisor ;  then  3a' 
4-6a&4-3&',  the  sum  of  the  last  written  three  lines  in  the  second  column,  will 
be  another  trial  divisor,  with  which  proceed  as  above.  We  have  written  a* 
in  the  second  column  three  times  in  succession,  to  assimilate  the  first  step  in 
the  operation  to  the  other  successive  steps,  but  the  first  trial  divisor,  3a',  may 
be  written  at  once,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  disposition  of  the  quantities  in 
the  first  steps  disregarded,  f 

*  Theie  metfaodii  may  be  passed  over  by  the  stadent,  as  well  as  that  ^ven  fin*  the  bi> 
quadrate  root,  and  the  method  employed,  which  is  described  at  (Art.  112),  which  is  appli- 
cable to  the  extraction  of  the  root  of  the  third  and  fbnrth,  as  well  as  of  any  o&er  degree. 

t  Three  qaantities  are  added  each  time ;  in  the  method  on  next  page,  twa 
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96.  Second  method  of  composing  3<Z'4'3a&4'^i  ^^  ^^^^  divisor. 

aa4-3a«6+3fl6=+&»  (a+h 


a" 


2a  ...  . 
a 

3a+  b  . 
h 

h 


2a' 
3a« 


3a«6+3a6«+i' 


3ai+  h^ 


3a3+3a6+  6"  .  .  .  .  3a»6+3a6«+53 

3a&+26« 


Za^'\-Qah-\-Zh^=  second  trial  divisor. 


3a+3& 

In  this  method  we  write  a  under  a  in  the  first  column,  and  thp  simi  2a 
being  multiplied  by  a,  gives  2a^  to  place  under  a'  in  the  second  column,  and 
the  sum  of  2a'  and  a'  is  3a'  for  the  trial  divisor.  Again,  under  2a  in  the  first 
column  write  a,  and  the  sum  of  2a  and  a  gives  3a.  Now,  having  found  h  by 
the  trial  divisor,  annex  it  to  3a  in  the  first  column,  malcing  3a -f-^*  which,  mul- 
tiplied by  i,  and  the  product  placed  in  the  second  column,  gives,  by  addition, 
the  true  divisor,  3a'4-3a&-|-&',  as  before.  We  shall  exhibit  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  cube  root  by  both  these  methods. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  What  is  the  cube  root  of  2«— 9a:*+39a:<— 99j:»+156a:«— 144ar+64  7 

By  the  first  method. 


afi               x^ 

««                       X* 

3x* 

3jc«— 3,r  .  .      —  90^+  9a4 

a;fl—9x«-f.39x<— 99x9+1 56a;«—144a?-f  64  (x«— 3x+4 

— 9x6-|-39x4_99x» 

—Zx       3x4—  9jc^-\-  9a^    .    .     . 

0r3 

.    — 9x6-|-37x<— 27x8 

J7X* 

12x4— 72x»-|-15ex«— 144X-I-64 

.    ■                   •Lrt...  IftrSJ-aTi' 

ai!«— 9x-f-4  .  .  .             12*a— 36*-f  16 

3x4— 18x»-|-38a!3 — 36x-f  16  .  . 


1 2*4_72i8+156x«— 144*^-64. 


(2)  What  is  the  cube  root  of  i*+62*— 40r»+96r— 64  ? 

By  the  second  method, 

x«  x6-|-6x* — 40x8-|-96x — 64  (x«+2x— 4 

2>  X^ SCfi 


2x« 


2x* 


3x4 


6x* — 40x3 


3x«-f  2x  ...         ^  6x3-1-  4x<» 

2x  

3x4-f-  6x3-}-  iafl 

3xe-f  4x  .  .  .  6x8-1-  8x» 


•        •         •        • 


6x«-f-12x4-|-  8x8 


Sx 


3x4-{-12x8-|-12xa 

3j^-f.6x— 4  .  .  — 12x2— 24X+16 


3x4+12x8— 


24X+16 


— 12x4 — 48x9+96x^64 


— 12x4 — 48x8+96x--64. 
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(3)  What  is  the  cube  root  of  a»+3a«i+3a&«+&»+3a»c+6a5c+3Mc4-3ac« 
+36c»+c»1  Ana.  a+6+c. 

(4)  Extract  the  cube  root  of  a:*— 6a*+15r*— SOjr'+lSj*— &r+l. 

Ana.  x«— 2j+1. 

97.  The  same  process  is  employed  in  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root  of 
numbers,  as  in  the  subsequent  examples. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Extract  ike  cube  root  of  403583419. 

•  a 

7 49  403583419  (739  =  root 

7  49 343 

7  49  


60583 


147 
213 639 


3  

3  15339 46017 

9  


14566419 


15987 

2199 19791 


1618491  14566419. 

(2)  What  is  the  cube  root  of  115501303  ? 


•  •  • 


115501303  (487  =  root 
16 64 


4  51501 

8 32 

4  48 

128 1024 

8  

5824 46592 

136 1088  


8  ,  4909303 

6912 

1447 10129 


701329  4909303. 


98.  The  local  ralues  of  the  figures  in  the  root  determine  the  arrangement 
of  the  figures  in  the  several  columnsi  as  is  exemplified  by  working  the  last  ex- 
ample as  on  next  page ;  by  omitting  the  terminal  ciphers,  the  arrangement  is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  example. 
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•  • 


116601303  (400+80+7 

400  . 160000 64000000 

400  


61601303 


800 320000 

400  

480000 


1200 
80 


1280 102400 

80  

682400  46592000 

1360 108800  

80  4909303 

691200 

1440 

7 

1447 10129 


701329  4909303 


99.  Extraction  tf  the  fourth  root  of  whole  numbers. 

The  investigation  of  a  method  for  extracting  the  fourth  root  of  any  number 
Lb  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  cube 'root.    Thus,  since 

(fl+ 6)*=a<+4a»5 + 6a«6*+4a6»+ 6*, 

we  may  conceive  a  to  denote  the  number  of  tens,  and  h  the  number  of  units 

in  the  root  of  the  number  expressed  by  a^+4a^&+6a'6^+4a&'+6^     Then 

Va^^<Zi  the  figure  in  the  tens*  place,  and  the  remainder,  when  a^  is  removed,  is 

4a»i+6a«6»+4ai»+6*=(4a»+6a«6+4a6»+6»)6. 

The  method  of  composing  the  divisor  4a'+6a^&+4a&'+&',  for  the  deter- 
mination of  &,  the  figure  in  the  units*  place,  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : 

axa    =  a«  a<+4a»6+6a«5»+4a&»+6*{<i+6 


a               €fixa 
2axa    =2tf» 

a             3a^xa 

r=3a» 

3a  X  a    =3a« 

a           

6a» 

[4a+6)6=4a6+6« 

{6a*+4ab+h*}b 

4a3 
=6a«6+4ai»+^ 

4<r»6+6a«6«+4a6'+6* 


(4a»+ 6a«6+ 4a6«+ 6»)6 =4a35 + 6a«5«+4a6»+ 6<. 

100.  From  this  mode  of  composing  the  complete  divisor  we  easily  derive 
the  following  process  for  the  extraction  of  the  fourth  root  of  any  number. 
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EXAMPLE. 

What  is  the  fourth  root  of  1185021  ? 

3X3 

^ 

9 

1185921 

3 

9X3     = 

27 

6X3 

=5 

18 

27X3         = 

81 

3 

27X3     = 

81 

375921 

9X3 

ss 

27 

108  ..  . 

3 

54  .  . 
369 

• 

123X3 

mSZ 

5769x3= 

17307 
1-25307x3  = 

375921 

In  the  same  manDer,  the  student  may  readily  investigate  rules  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  higher  roots  of  numbers,  simply  observing  to  use  an  additional 
column  for  each  successive  root. 

101.  To  represent  a  rational  quantity  as  a  surd. 

Let  it  be  required  to  represent  a  in  the  form  of  a  surd  of  the  nth  order ; 

I 

then,  by  (Art.  63),  the  form  will  be  V<z"»  or  (a")" ;  for  by  raising  a  to  the  nth 
power,  and  then  extracting  the  nth  root  of  the  nth  power  of  a,  we  must  evi- 
dentJy  revert  to  the  proposed  quantity,  a.    Hence  we  have 

a=  Va"  =  Va^  =  Vo*  =  l^a^*  =  Va'"=  V^- 

a=(a«)^=:(a^)^=(a*)*=(a-)». 

102.  When  the  given  quantity  is  the  product  of  a  rational  quantity  and  a 
surd,  we  must  represent  the  rational  quantity  in  the  form  of  the  given  surd, 
and  then  express  the  product  with  a  single  radical  sign,  or  fractional  index. 
Thus,  we  have 

a^/b  =  Vfl'x  \/ft=\/fl^  

3a  'v/56=  \/3aX3aX  \/56    =  i/9a^X^h    =  y/Aba^h 
ayry^  VaXaX^X  V^=  V^ X  Vxy=  V^ 

12V7  =\/144X  \/7  =V144X7     = -v/1008 

11  1  1 


a(l— a-^2:2)^=  (^^jT  (\^a-^x''Y  =  (a«— a"a:«)^  =  -/a'— x«. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Represent  a^  in  the  form  of  a  surd,  whose  index  is  5. 

(2)  Represent  2 —  V3  in  the  form  of  a  quadratic  surd. 

(3)  Transform  6  Vll  into  the  form  of  a  quadratic  surd. 


(4)  Transform  a'Ja^h  into  the  form  of  a  quadratic  surd. 

(5)  Represent  as  a  surd  die  mixed  quantity  {.x-^-y)  r 


(6)  Represent  as  a  surd  the  mixed  quantity  (x-|-4)  I-—, 


ANSWERS. 


(l)Va^or(aW)^. 

(2)  \/7— 4'v/3. 

(3)  V3y6' 


+4' 

(4)  ^/t^—a^h  or  (a*— a«6)i 

(5)  V>-y'  or  (a;«-j^)*. 

(6)  y/x+A  or  (x+Ay. 
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103.  To  find  muUipUers  which  vriU  render  Unomud  surds  rational* 

The  product  of  two  irrational  quantities  is,  in  many  instances,  a  rational 
quaotity,  and,  therefore,  an  irrational  quantity  may  firequendy  be  found,  which, 
employed  as  a  factor  to  multiply  some  other  given  irrational  quantity,  will 
produce  a  rational  result ;  thus, 

^/ax  V«      =« 

Again,  since  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  quantities  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  their  squares,  we  have,  eyidently, 

( -/a—  ^/b)(  ^/a+  y/b)=:a  —6 

( Vx—  y){  Vr+  y)  =x  — y». 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that,  in  these  and  similar  equalities,  if  one  of  the  facton 
be  given,  the  other  fiictor  or  multiplier  is  readily  known,  and  the  proposed 
inratk>nal  quantity  is  thus  rendered  rational.  By  a  double  operation  of  this 
kindf^ultiplying  (V^+Vp+V^)  by  ( V»+ Vjp— */^)i  we  have  {^ 
+  Vpy-^qt  OT  n+p— ^2  V«p;  and  multiplying  this  by  n+jp— 9—2  V^ 
the  given  expression,  -/n-^  Vp^  V?*  >>  rationalized.  In  the  same  manner, 
since 

and  the  expression  V^^  Vy  i^^J*  therefore,  be  rationalized  by  multiplying  it 
by  4^3^^^xy+^r/»;  and  ya*=py"Sy+^y»,  multiplied  by  ^x±^y,  will 
produce  a  rational  result. 

Again,  by  division  [see  Art  23  (5),  (6),  (7)], 


x^y 

x+y 


=a--i+a--«y+a--y+a*-y+  ....  +y^^ 


=a--i— j--«y+a--y— a*-y+ y 


n—l 


x+y 


=a*->-r-^+a--^y— a*-y+ hy^«. 


Put      a*=a ;  then  xsz  V«  >  a:^'=  V«""'  1  a:**-^=  V*"*"*!  &c. ; 
y"=6;  theny=  V6;  y«    =  V5«;  y»=  V^'',  &c.; 
hence,  by  substitution  in  the  three  preceding  equalities,  we  have 

ylZ\/b'='  V^'+  Vtf^+  VF^+  V^F^+ ...  +  vP^ .  (1) 

a-6 


y  y^=    Va— *—   Va'^6+    Va"^i'—    Va'-^&'H Vb^^    .    (2) 


a+h 


y^^y^=  Va-i-  Va"*+  Va^b^^  Va^b^+  ...  +  V^'  •  (3) 

Now,  the  dividend  being  the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  binomial  surd  of  the  form  V^ —  V^  will  be  rendered  rational  by 
multiplying  it  by  n  terms  of  the  second  side  of  equation  (1),  and  a  binomial 
sind  of  the  form  V^-^  V^  will  be  rationalized  by  employing  n  terms  of  the 
second  side  of  equality  (2)  or  (3),  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd,  the  product 
in  the  former  case  being  a«-6,  and  in  the  latter  a-— 6  or  a-f"^* 

G 
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Note, — ^When  n  is  an  even  number,  employ  equation  (2),  and  when  it  is  an 
odd  number,  equation  (3),  in  order  to  rationalize  V<i+  V^- 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  a  multiplier  to  rationalize  '{/ll — ^7. 

Employing  equation  (1),  we  have  a^ll,  6=7,  and  n=3 ;  hence  required 
multipUer  ==yri«+ Vlir7+^7^=Vm  +  y"77+-y49. 

And,  Vlfi  +  V77+  V49 

yii    —Vl 

Vl33i+  1/847+  V539         

_  V847—  V539—  V343 


11  *  *  —     7     ^4,  a  rational  product. 


(2)  Rationalize  the  binomial  surd  {^54-4^4. 

Here  we  have  a=5,  &=:4,  n=3,  an  odd  number;  hence  by  equation  (3) 
we  have  multiplier  required,  =^25—^20+^1?;  and,  by  multiplicatioD, 
(^6+y4)(-y25— y20+-yi6)=6+4=9=  a  rational  number. 

(3)  What  multiplier  will  render  the  denominator  of  the  firaction  >.   y^ 

a  rational  quantity  ? 

5 

(4)  Change  -tt^ — ^rx  into  a  fraction  that  shall  have  a  rational  denominator. 

(5)  Change  _.  ^. — a.»/  %  "*^  *  fraction  that  shall  have  a  rational  de- 
nominator. 

•\/a+a:+  V^ — ^ 

(6)  Chanse  '  ,         ^  into  a  fraction  that  shall  have  a  rational  de- 

nominator. 

ANSWERS. 


(3)  V7*+  V7'-2+  V72.2«+  V7.2»+  V2*. 

...  5(^16+ y8+V4) 

(4)  2 . 

104.  To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  binomial  surd. 

Before  conunencing  the  investigation  of  the  formula  for  the  extraction  of 
the  square  root  of  a  binomial  surd,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  two  or  three 
lemmas. 

Lemma  1.  The  square  root  of  a  quantity  can  not  be  partly  ratioDal  and  parlJy 
irrational. 

For,  if  Va=64-  i/c,  then,  by  squaring,  we  have 

a=&*-|-c-|-2&  Vc;  therefore,  -/c= — rr — ; 
that  is,  an  im^tional  equal  to  a  rational  quantity,  which  is  absurd. 
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I^emma  2.  If  ajt:  V^=^:t  Vy  ^  &Q  equation  cons'istiDg  of  rational  and  ir- 
ptional  qnantitiefl,  dien  a=:x,  and  ^h^^'yfy ;  t.  e.,  the  rational  and  irrational 
parts  of  the  two  members  of  an  equation  must  be  separately  equal. 
For,  if  a  be  not  equal  to  x,  let  a-^x=:d;  then  we  have 

it  VyT  V^=^ — a:;  but  a — xssd;  therefore 
:h.  V^T  V^=^f^f  which  is  impossible  ; 
.-.  a=x,  and,  taking  away  these  equals,  -/^^  Vy* 


Lemma  3.  If  Vfl+  V^ssar+y*  then    V^ — -^bszx — y;  where  x  and  y 
are  supposed  to  be  one  or  botb  irrational  quantities. 

For,  since  a-f-  '^h^3^-{'y*-^2xy ;  and  since  2*  and  y*  are  both  rational, 
2ry  must  be  irrational.    By  Lemma  2,'  we  have 

a=a:*4"y'i    '/^=2j:y 

aftd  ')/a — ^b^x — y. 
Let  it  now  be  required  to  extract  the  square  root  of  a-f-  ^h. 

Assume  '/fl+'/^=^+y>  ^ben  V^— V^='-*y 

.-.  a+  -/6=a:«+y«+2JT^ 
a^  V^=^+y' — 2a:y 

.'.  By  addition,  2a         a=2(a*+y«),  or  a=a:'-|»y«. 


Again,  \/a+  V^X  Va—  \/6=x»— y«,  or  -/«*— 6=a*— y«. 
Hence  a:«+y»r=a 

a^^y"=  Va*— 6=c,  suppose. 
Therefore,  by  additicm  and  subtraction,  we  have> 

a-\-c      ,         a^c 


\a-X-c  fa^tc 


Hence  -/«+  V  ^=\/~2~+'\/"T" 


(1) 


where  c:=  V^ — ^  >  cu^<l«  therefore,  ^'-p-b  must  be  a  perfect  square ;  and  this 
is  the  test  by  which  we  discover  the  possibility  of  the  operation  proposed.* 

*  When  the  qaantity  efl — b  ia  not  a  square*  the  yalnefl  of  a  and  b  are  no  longer  rational ; 
but  it  is  dear  that  the  formulas  (1)  and  (2)  will  still  give  true  results.  As^  however^  these 
are  more  complicated  than  the  original  expressions  themselves,  they  are  rarely  employed ; 
yet,  when  \/b  is  imaginaiy,  the  result  merits  attention. 

In  order  to  examine  this  case>  change  b  into  — ft« ;  a^\Ab  becomes  »-f-^\A^r  The  re- 
Biarkable  circamstance  jost  alladed  to  is  tiiis,  that  tlie  sqxuve  root  of  a-\-b\/ — 1  has  the 
same  form  as  this  quantity  itsdf. 

This  is  shown  from  the  fbrmola  (1),.  £br  since  c=i/a«-f^,  when  b  it  changed  into  — ^^ 
tbe  second  member  becomes  /g-hT/a»-h»'-|.  /a— v/a«+&«.  The  qwmtity  wider  the 
first  radical  is  positlTe,  and  that  onder  the  second  negative,  since  -i/tf^+ia  is  greater  than 
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(1)  What  18  the  square  root  of  11+  -/ts*  or  ll-f-e-ZS  ? 
Here  a=ll ;  5=72 ;  c=  Vfl«— 6=  V 121 —72=7 

(2)  What  is  the  square  root  of  23—8  -/7 1 


Here      a=23;  fc=8»X7=448;  c=  Va«— 6= -/529— 448=9 
.-.  V23-8V7=^-^-^-2-=4- V7. 

(3)  What  is  the  square  root  of  14dL6  V^  ?  -A^Q^'  ^^t  V^- 

(4)  What  is  the  square  root  of  18±2  V77  ?  Ans.  -/TTi  VtT 

(5)  What  is  the  square  root  of  94+42  -/^  ?  Ans.  7+3  V^- 

(6)  To  what  is  '\Jnp+2m*^2m')/np+m*  equal?     Ans.  -/«?+»»'—'»• 

(7)  Simplify  the  expression V 16+30  V"^+V16— 30  -/^.     Ans.  10. 

(8)  To  what  is  V 28+ 10^3  equal 7  Ans.  5+  >^3. 


(9)  ^Jbc+2b^/hc^b^+^JhC'^2h^/hC'-b^=:±2h 
yjab+ic*-^ 


(10)  \Jab+ie'*'^d^+2y/4ab<fi^abd*=zVab+  '/4c»— (/*. 

(11)  What  is  the  square  root  of  —2  V— 1  ?  Ans.  1—  V-^- 

(12)  What  is  the  square  root  of  3— 4  -/^  ?  Ans.  2—  -/^. 

/10X  Tin.  .•  *    .31/3+2V6    112+20^12, 

(13)  What  IS  square  root  of j • I/a * 

Ans.  (1+  >^2) .  (5+  V3)- 
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105.  It  is  manifest,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  algebraic  polynomiak 
may  be  raised  to  any  power  merely  by  applying  the  rules  of  multiplication. 
We  can,  however,  in  all  cases  obtain  the  desired  result  without  having  recourse 
to  this  operation,  wMch  would  frequently  prove  exceedingly  tedious.  When 
a  binomia]  quantity  of  the  form  2:+ a  is  raised  to  any  power,  the  successive 
terms  are  found  in  all  cases  to  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  This  law, 
when  expressed  generaDy  in  algebnuc  language,  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
**  Binomial  Theorem."  It  was  discovered  by  Snr  Isaac  Newton,  who  seems 
to  have  arrived  at  the  general  principle  by  examining  the  results  of  actual  mul- 
tiplication in  a  variety  of  particular  cases,  a  method  which  we  shall  here  pursue, 
and  give  a  rigorous  demonstration  of  the  proposition  in  a  subsequent  article  of 
this  treatise. 

a;  reprMentizig  the  qaantity  under  the  first  radical  by  afl,  and  that  under  the  seotmd 
by  — ^^1  the  expression  takes  the  form  a+jd-)/ — 1 ;  hence 

^■S+S7=l=a+/?V''=T.  ^  «  ^ 

CLE.  D. 
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Let  US  fonn  the  suceeflsive  powers  of  z-f-a  by  actaal  multiplication. 

x+a 

X  -^a 

+  xa+a^ 

afi+^a^a* •    •    .     .  2d  power. 

X  '^•  a 

j*+32*fl[+  3ra«+a» 3d  power. 

x«4-3x»a+  3a^a«+     xa» 
+  x^g-f  ^3*a*+  3xg»+g« 

ar*+4x»a+  6a*a«+  4a:a»+a* 4th  power. 

X  +  a 

a*+4x*a+  6a*€^+  Aa*c^+     xct^ 

a*+5x<a+10x»tf»-j-10x«a'+  6xa*+a» 6th  power. 

X  -\-  a 

x«+52*a+10x*a»+10x»a»+  6a*a*+     xa» 
+  z»g4-  53:^a«+10jaa»-i-10a:afl*-|-  5x(fi+€fi 

i*+ex^a+15x*cfl+20x^a^+l5jf^a*+  6xa^+cfi 6th  power. 

3?+  a     . 

x^+6i«a+162*d»+20x*a«+16a:»a*+  6a*a»+  xa« 

+  a<a+  6a*fl«-j-15x*aa4-20J'g^+153:«a»+g^g'+q^ 
x'+7x«a+21x«d»+36x*a»+35a:»a*+21x»a»+7xa6+a^.    .     .    .  7lh  power. 

In  order  that  these  results  may  be  more  clearly  exhibited  to  the  eye,  we 
than  arrange  them  in  a  table. 

TABLE  OF  THE  POWEHS  OF  X^a, 


(x+a) 


(x+a)» 


X'\'a 


2«+2xa  +(^ 


{x+ay 


.r»+3x«a+  3xd»+a» 


(x+fl)* 


x*+A3*a+  6x«a«+  4xa» +a* 


{x+aY 


2*+5x^+10r»a«+10x«a»+  6xa* +a» 


{x+ay 


i«4.6a*a+15x«a«+202»a»+152«a«+  6xa»  +a« 


(x+a)» 


rT+7x»a+21x»a»+35x*a»+35x»a*+2l2«a»+  7xa»  +a' 


(x+a)» 


r«+8x'^a+28x«a«4-56x»a»+70x*a*+56a:«a»4-28x«a«+8xa»+a«. 


In  the  aboye  table,  the  quantities  in  the  left-hand  column  are  called  the  ex- 
presnons  for  a  binomial  raised  to  the  jlr^t,  second,  third,  &c.,  power ;  the  cor- 
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responding  quantities  in  the  right-hand  column  are  called  the  expannons^  or 
developments^  of  those  in  the  left. 

106.  The  developments  of  the  snccessive  powers  of  x — a  are  precisely 
the  same  with  those  of  x-f-a,  with  this  difference,  that  the  signs  of  the  terms 
are  alternately  -f-  and  —  ;  thus, 

(x— a)»=x»— &r*a+10a:»flt»— 10x«a»+&ca*— aS 

and  so  for  all  the  others. 

107.  On  considering  the  above  table,  we  shall  perceive  that, 

I.  In  each  case  the  first  term  of  the  expansion  is  the  first  term  of  the  In- 
nomial  raised  to  the  given  power,  and  the  last  term  of  the  expansion  is  the 
second  term  of  the  binomial  raised  to  the  given  power.  Thus,  in  the  expan- 
sion of  (x-\-ay  die  first  term  is  x*,  and  the  last  term  b  a^  and  so  for  all  the 
other  expansions. 

II.  The  quantity  a  does  not  enter  into  the  first  term  of  die  expansion,  but 
appears  in  die  second  term  widi  die  exponent  unity.  The  powers  of  x  de- 
crease by  unity,  and  the  powers  of  a  increase  by  unity  in  each  successive 
terra.  Thus,  in  the  expansion  of  (x+a)«  we  have  x*,  x*a,  x*a',  x'o',  x"a*, 
ra',  ofi, 

in.  The  coefiScient  of  the  first  term  is  unity,  and  the  coefiScient  of  die 
second  term  is,  in  every  case,  the  exponent  of  the  power  to  which  the  binomial 
is  to  be  raised.  Thus,  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  of  (x<4-a)'  is  2,  of 
(x+a)«is6,  of(x+a)Ti8  7. 

IV.  The  coefficient  of  any  term  after  the  second  may  be  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  coefficient  of  the  preceding  term  by  the  index  of  x  in  that  term,  and 
dividing  by  tbe  number  of  terms  preceding  the  required  term.  Thus,  in  the 
expansion  of  (x-f-a)^  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is  4  ;  this  multiplied 
by  3,  the  index  of  x  in  that  tenn,  gives  12,  which,  when  divided  by  2,  the  num- 
ber of  terms  preceding  the  third  term,  gives  6,  the  coefficient  of  the  third  term. 
Again,  6,  the  coefficient  of  the  third  term  multiplied  by  2,  the  exponent  of  x 
in  that  term,  gives  12,  which,  when  divided  by  3,  the  number  of  terms  pre- 
ceding the  fourth  term,  gives  4,  the  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term.  So,  also, 
35,  tbe  coefficient  of  the  fifth  term  in  the  expansion  of  (x-f-a)^,  when  multi- 
plied by  3,  the  index  of  x  in  that  term,  gives  105,  which,  when  divided  by  5, 
the  number  of  terms  preceding  the  sixth,  gives  21,  the  coefficient  of  diat 
term. 

By  attending  to  the  above  observations  we  can  always  raise  a  binomial  of 
tbe  form  (x-f-a)  to  any  required  power,  without  the  process  of  actual  multi- 
plication. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Raise  x-(-a  to  tbe  9th  power* 

The  first  term  is afiafi ; 

The  second  term  is ^ofia} ; 

9x8 
The  third  term  is -^-xVss  36xV; 

The  fourth  term  is •    •    •    •    .    — - — jfia^zsi  84x«a'; 
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The  fifth  tennis — ^a*a*=1262»a<; 

r»       .    ,  126x5 

The  sixth  term  18 — ~-r*a»=126rti»; 

o 

126x4 
The  serenth  term  is  ..••••••.    .  — r — 2*a*=  Si3*a* ; 

6 

The  eighth  tenn  is — ^a*a»=  3&c"a'^; 

36x2 

The  ninth  tenn  u — - — x»a'=    9ji^(fi ; 

o 

9X1 
The  tenth  tenn  is -^Tficfisz      ifieft. 

Hence, 

(x+a)«  =  a*+9a*a+36x»a«  +  84j:«a»  +  126x»a«4.12&c*a»+84j:»a^+36a*a» 

EXAMPLE  II. 

In  like  manner, 

(a:— a)">=x«>— 10a:«a+45a*a«— 120a^a»+210x»a*— 252a*(i»+210a:«a^— 120 
a«a'+4S2*a«— 10r<i»+«». 

108.  The  labor  of  determining  the  coefficients  may  be  much  abridged  by 
attending  to  the  foUowing  additional  considerations : 

y.  The  namber  of  terms  in  the  expanded  binomial  is  always  greater  by 
unity  than  the  index  of  the  binomial.  Thus,  the  number  of  terms  in  (x-f-a)^ 
is  4+1,  or  5 ;  in  (x+a)^  is  10+1,  or  11. 

YI.  Hence,  when  the  exponent  is  an  even  number,  the  number  of  terms  in 
the  expansion  will  be  odd,  and  it  will  be  obserred,  on  examining  the  examples 
already  given,  that  after  we  pass  the  middle  term  the  coefficients  are  repeated 
in  a  roYerse  order ;  thus. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)^  are  1,  4,  6,  4, 1. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)«  are  1,  6, 15,  20, 15,  6, 1. 

The  coefficients  of  {x+ay  are  1,  8,  28,  56,  70,  56,  28,  8, 1. 

VII.  When  the  exponent  is  an  odd  number,  the  number  of  terms  in  the 
expansion  will  be  even,  and  there  will  be  two  middle  terms,  or  two  contiguous 
tenns,  each  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  the  corresponding  extremities  of 
the  series ;  in  this  case  the  coefficient  of  the  two  middle  terms  is  the  same, 
and  then  the  coefficients  of  the  preceding  terms  are  reproduced  in  a  reverse 
order;  thus. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)^  are  1,  3,  3,  1. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)»  are  1,  5,  10, 10,  6,  1. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+ay  are  1,  7,  21,  35,  35,  21,  7,  1. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)^  are  1,  9,  36,  84,  126, 126,  84,  36,  9, 1. 

109.  If  the  terms  of  the  given  binomial  be  affected  with  coefficients  or  ex- 
ponents, they  must  be  raised  to  the  required  powers,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples already  established  for  the  involution  of  monomials ;  thus. 
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EXAMPLE  III.* 

Raise  (Sz^-f  5a*)  to  the  4t]i  power. 

The  first  term  wiU  be {22^)*  =16xi*; 

The  second  term  will  be  ....  4(2a:»)'x(5fl«)  =4x8x5a:*a"; 

4X3 
The  third  tenn  win  be -2-X(2z»)»X(6d»)«=6x4x25iV; 

6x2 
The  fourth  term  will  be   ...  .  —r— (2a:»)»  x  (5a*)*     =4  X  2 X  I2&a^cfi; 


4 
The  fifth  term  will  be T(2a«)»  X  (5^*)*  =s625a«; 

.•.(2a:»+6a«)*=sl&c"+160a<a«+600a:«a«+1000r»(i«+626a«. 

EXAMPLE  IV.* 

In  like  manner, 

( fl»+ 3a6  )•  =  (a»)»  +  9  (a»)«  X  ( 3a& )  +  36  (a»)^  X  ( 3a& )«  +  84  (a»)»  X  ( 3aJ  )> 

+  126(a»)»  X  (3ai)*  +  126(a»)*  x  (3ai)»  +  84(a»)»  X  (3a5)« 
+  36(a»)«  X  (3a6)T+9a>  X  (3a6)«+  (3a&)» 
=a»'+  27a»  h  +  324a»  6«  +  2268a«  6*  +  10206flW  i*  +  30618a"  6» 
+ 61236a«i»+ 78732a»6T+ 69049a"68+  19683a»6«. 
110.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  binomial  theorem  in  a  generBl 
form.    Let  it  be  required  to  raise  any  binomial  (x-f-a)  to  the  power  represent- 
ed by  the  general  algebraic  symbol  n.    Then,  by  tiie  preceding  principles,  we 
shall  have 

The  first  term x^ . 

The  second  term nx^^a ; 

The  third  term ^  "^  'j*-^a'  • 

1.2  ' 

The  fourdi  term % n(n~l)(n-2) 

1.2.3  '^^ 

The  fifth  term n(n^l)(n-2)(n-3) 

1.2.3.4  ^'^^' 

&c &c. 

The  last  term a". 

The  whole  number  of  terms  will  be  n+1,  and  tlie  coefiScients  be  repeated 
in  a  reverse  order  aft»r  the  (^^)*i  or  (5+1)*  term,  accordbg  as  n  is  odd 

or  even;  moreover,  the  terms  will  all  have  the  sign  +,  if  the  quantity  to  be 
expanded  be  of  the  form  x+a,  and  they  will  have  the  sign  +  and  —  alter- 
nately, if  the  quantity  be  of  tiie  form  x-^a.    Hence,  generally, 

(x+ay^+n^a+'^:^a^+1^t:=^=^^^+ 

,  n(n— l)(n— 2)  .  n(n— 1) 

(x-fl)-=a*-fw--ia+-^^^a--^a» j,a-. 

•  The  best  method  of  proceeding  in  tbese  examples  is  to  raise  (y-f.*)  to  the  foartfa  and 
nintfa  powers,  and  dken,  in  the  expansions  thns  obtained,  to  snbstitate  2«3  for  y,  and  So*  for 
« in  flie  finti  and  a*  fixr  y,  and  Zab  finr  ;7  in  the  second. 
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In  duB  last  case,  if  n  be  an  even  number,  the  last  term,  beidg  one  of  the  odd 
termSf  will  have  the  sign  4-  \  '^  if  n  be  an  odd  number,  die  last  term,  being 
one  of  the  even  terms,  will  have  the  sign  ^. 

Both  forms  may  be  included  in  one  by  employing  the  double  sign. 

Thus, 
(x±a)-=x-±n^'a+?5^=i)x"a»±5^^  ,&c- 

EXAMPLE  v. 

To  exemplify  the  application  of  the  theorem  in  this  fonn,  let  it  be  required  ^ 
to  raise  ar-f-a  to  the  power  5. 

Here  we  have  n=5,  n — 1^4,  n — 2=3,  &c. 
Hence, 

a- •;. is  a*  s=    3fi 

fu^-^a is  5x*a  =  5x*a 

n(n— 1)  .   5-4  . 

^  g  'x^cfl is  j-ga^d"  =104:»^ 

n(ii— l)(n— 2)  _  ,  .   5.4.3     . 

-^ ^a*-8a» is a«a»         sslOai'a' 

1.2.3  1.2.3  — Av-t-tt- 

n(n-l)(n-2)(n^3)  .   5A.3.2 

1:2:3:4 ^^ "1:2X4^^      =  ^^ 

n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)(n-4)  5.4.3.2.1 

1.2.3.4.5 ^^^ '•1.2.3.4.6^^=    ^^ 

(x+a)»=a*+ 5x*a+ 10x»a»+ 10x«a»+ 5xa*+ a». 

EXAMPLE  VI. 

Raise  dc* — 2yz  to  the  4th  power. 

Here, 

}.-.if becomes  {5<^)*              =  625c* 

na--»  a becomes  4(5c«)»  X  (2yz)  =slOOOc«yz 

Ji(n— 1\  4  3 

^         ^af-'oy becomes  .   j^(5c«)«  X  (2yz)«=s  SOOcryz* 

""^""^^^13  ""^^x'^o*  .  .  .  becomes    JJ|(5c«y  X  (2yt)»=  160cyt» 

...  (5c«— 2y2)*=625c"--1000c«yz+600cyz»--16()cyr»+ 16y*2<. 

111.  We  have  sometimes  occasion  to  employ  a  particular  term  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  binomial,  while  the  remainder  of  the  series  does  not  enter  into  our 
calculations.  Our  labor  will,  iu  a  case  like  this,  be  much  abridged,  if  we  can 
at  once  determine  the  term  sought,  without  reference  either  to  those  which 
precede,  or  to  those  which  foHow  it.  This  object  will  be  attained  by  fiuding 
what  is  called  the  general  term  of  the  series. 

If  we  examine  the  general  fonfiula,  we  shall  soon  perceive  that  a  certain 
relation  subsists,  between  the  coefficients  and  exponents  of  each  term  in  the 
eiqianded  binomial,  and  the  place  of  the  term  in  the  series ;  thus, 


r 


# 
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The  first  term  is 
X",  which  may  be  put  under  the  form  a:^*+* ; 
The  second  term  is 

The  third  term  is 
n(n— 1)  n(n— 3+2)  '^^  ,  , 

The  fourth  term  is 
n(n-l)(n-2)  n(n-l)(n^4+2)  .. 

1.2.3  "■      1.2.(4—1)  * 

The  fifth  term  is 
n(n--l)(n-2)(n-3)  n(n-l)(n-2)(n--5+2)         ^ 

1.2.3.4                              "■         1.2.3.(5—1)         "^  '  ' 
The  sixth  term  is 
n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)(n-4)              n(n-lXn-2)(n-3X«-6+2)^^.,^, 
1.2.3.4.5 ^^^= 1.2.3.4.(6-1) ^^'<^' 

Observing  the  connection  between  the  numerical  quantities,  it  is  manifest^ 
that  if  we  designate  the  place  of  any  term  by  the  general  symbol  j?,  the  f^ 
term  is 

n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3) (n-J'+2)_^_^.^^. 

1.2.3.4  (jp^l) 

This  is  called  the  general  term^  because  by  giving  to  p  the  values  1,  2,  3,  4, 
we  can  obtain  in  succession  the  different  terms  of  the  series  for  (x+a)". 


Here  n=12  )  .-.n— jp+2=7,  n— J7+1=:6 

p=z  7  i  ^—1=6. 


EXAMPLE  YII. 

Required  the  7^  term  of  the  expansion  of  (z-f-a)^'. 

^=12) 

'=  7S 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  general  expression,  we  find  that  the  term 
sought  is 

12.11.10.9.8.7 
1.2.3.4.5.6^^-*  or  924z«a«. 

EXAMPLE  VIII. 

Requured  the  5*  term  of  {2c* —iky. 

Here  n=9,  jp=5,  x=2<:*,  a=4^*; 

.-.  n— |?+2=6,  n— ^-1-1=5,^— 1=4; 
Q    R    7    fi 

.-.  the  5*  term  is  ,  \,\'    (2c*)»  X  (4A»)\  or  126  X  32  X  256c«»^*. 

Since  the  second  term  of  the  proposed  binomial  has  the  sign  -^,  aU  the 
even  terms  of  the  expansion  will  have  the  sign  — ,  and  all  the  odd  terms  die 
ugn  4- ;  therefore  the  5*^*  term  is 

+  1032192c«/i» 

EXAMPLE  IX. 

Required  the  middle  term  of  the  expansion  of  {x — a)". 

SiDce  the  exponent  is  18,  the  whole  number  of  terms  will  be  19,  and  hence 


*  The  operation  here  to  be  performed  is  best  effected  by  canceling  the  fSgu^ton. 
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the  middle  tenn  will  be  the  10^ ;  and  since  it  is  an  even  term,  it  wUl  have  the 
sign  —  ;  hence  it  will  be 

18 .  17 .  16  .  15 .  14  .  13 .  12 .  11 .  10 
■^1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9^^'  or-48620x»«^. 

EXAMPLE  X. 

Required  the  third  and  the  last  terms  of  the  expansion  of  (n^+^y)^ 

21 
Ans.  Y^'  ^^^  ^^ 

TO  EXTRACT  THE  n^  ROOT  OF  A  NUMBER. 

112.  The  n^  power  of  10  is  1  with  n  ciphers,  and  the  n^  power  of  any 
number  below  10  must  be  less,  and  can,  therefore,  be  composed  of  no  more 
than  n  figures.  The  n^  power  of  100  is  1  with  2n  ciphers,  and  the  ri^  power 
of  any  number  between  10  and  100  cnn  not,  therefore,  contain  more  than  2n 
figures,  nor  less  than  n.  For  a  like  reason,  the  n^  power  of  three  figures  can 
not  contain  more  than  3n,  nor  less  than  2n.  That  of  four  figures  can  not  con- 
tain more  than  4n,  nor  less  than  3n,  &c.  The  n^  root  of  a  number  being  re- 
quired, it  is  evident  from  the  above  that  there  will  be  as  many  figure^  in  the 
root  as  there  are  periods  of  n  figures  in  the  given  number,  counting  from  right 
Id  left,  and  one  more  if  any  figures  remain  on  the  left.  The  root  may  be 
divided  into  units  and  tens,  and  the  n^  power  of  it,  or  the  given  number,  will 
be  equal,  according  to  the  Binomial  Theorem,  to  the  n^  power  of  the  tens  plus 
n  times  the  n — 1  power  of  the  tens  into  the  units  plus  a  number  of  other  terms 
which  need  not  be  considered.  Tens  have  one  cipher  on  the  right,  and  hence 
the  n^  power  of  tens  has  n  ciphers  on  the  right ;  the  n  right-hand  significant 
figures,  therefore,  make  no  part  of  the  n^  power  of  the  tens ;  to  find  the  tens 
of  the  root,  then,  the  n^  root  of  those  figures  which  remain,  after  rejecting  n  on 
the  right,  must  be  sought  by  an  independent  operation  ;  but  if  there  are  more 
than  n  of  these  remaining  figures,  the  tens  of  the  root  are  expressed  by  a 
number  containing  more  than  one  figure,  which  number  may  be  separated  into 
its  units  and  tens,  the  n^  power  of  the  tens  of  which  does  not  contain  the  n 
significant  figures  on  the  right  of  that  number  upon  which  the  independent 
operation  is  now  performing,  and  in  consequence  these  n  figures  are  also  re- 
jected. After  rejecting  periods  of  n  figures  successively,  beginning  on  the 
right  until  there  remains  but  one  period  and  part  or  the  whole  of  another 
period  on  the  left,  let  these  be  considered  an  independent  number,  its  root  will 
contain  two  figures,  tens  and  units ;  the  n^  root  of  the  tens  is  to  be  sought  in 
what  is  left  after  rejecting  the  right-hand  period;  the  n — 1  power  of  the 
tens  has  n^l  ciphers  on  the  right;  so,  also,  has  any  multiple  of  this,  and, 
therefore,  n  times  the  n — 1  power  of  the  tens  into  the  units;  which  last 
quantity,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  n — 1  right-hand  significant 
figures ;  after  subtracting  the  n^  power  of  the  tens  just  found,  only  one  figure 
of  the  next  period,  therefore,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  right  of  the  remainder, 
which  is  then  divided  by  n  times  the  n^l  power  of  the  tens ;  the  quotient 
wiO  not  be  exactly  the  units,  for  the  dividend  contains  also  a  part  of  the  other 
terms  of  the  power  of  the  binomial  which  were  not  considered ;  this  quotient 
may  be  greater  than  the  units  of  the  root,  but  never  can  be  less ;  it  must  be 
diminished  till  the  n^  power  of  the  two  figures  found  is  equal  to  or  less  than 


f  > 
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the  iodependent  number  under  consideration.  Annex  now  to  this  independent 
number  the  next  period  on  the  right  of  it,  and  consider  what  is  thus  obtained 
as  a  new  independent  number ;  the  two  figures  of  the  root  ahreadj  found  will 
be  the  tens  of  die  root  of  the  new  number ;  bringing  down  one  figure  of  the 
right-hand  period  of  it  to  the  remainder  after  subtracting  the  n*^  power  of  the 
two  figures  of  the  root  just  found  from  the  first  independent  number,  and 
dividing  by  n  times  the  n— 1  power  of  the  tens,  now  composed  of  two  figures, 
a  third  figure  of  the  root  is  obtained ;  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  entire  root 
of  the  given  number  will  at  length  be  extracted.* 


EXAMPLES. 


(1)  Vd04321,  2366=8,921. 

(2)  V 1164532,  07234. 


(3)  V^3416517309451. 

(4)  19^282429536481. 


113.  By  employing  the  binomial  theorem,  we  can  raise  any  polynomial  to 
any  power,  without  the  process  of  actual  multiplication. 
For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  raise  x^a^h  to  the  power  4. 
Put 

a+6  =y; 

Then, 

(r+a+6)*=(x+y)*, 

:=a:*+^^+^^*V+^^4"y*»  or  putting  for  y  its  value, 
=ar*+4a:«(a+6)+6a*(a+6)«+4x(a+6)»+(a+6)*. 

Expanding  (a-|-&)%  (a-^-lif^  [a-^-hy^  by  the  binomial  theorem,  and  per- 
forming the  multiplications  indicated,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  expansion  of 

It  is  manifest  that  we  may  apply  a  similar  process  to  any  polynomial. 
The  following  is  a  demonstratbn  of  a  general  formula  for  the 

POWER  OP  A  POLTNOMIAL. 

In  the  expression 

(a4-5-j.c+£/....)" 

make  a;=:&-f"<^+^  •  •  •  ^®  above  power  will  be  equal  to  (a-f-x)"*!  uid  by  the 
binomial  theorem  the  term  which  contains  a"  in  the  development  of  this  may 
be  written 

1.2.3.4....mxa"a:°*'^ 
1.2.3...nxl.2.3...(m-.n)''  ^^^ 

Making  y =c-|-i . . .  we  have  x«>-"=r  (ft+y)"-*,  and  developing  this  last  power, 
the  term  containing  &"'  may  be  put  under  the  form 


*  If  there  be  decimali  in  the  given  number,  ciphen  moat  be  annexed,  if  neceuary,  to 
make  exact  perioda  of  decimali,  cm  a  principle  limilar  to  diat  explained  in  (Art  90). 

If  the  index  of  the  root  to  be  extracted  be  composed  of  facton,  it  can  be  extracted  by 
meana  of  the  snoceuive  roots,  the  degrees  of  which  are  expressed  by  these  facton.    For 

if  the  ""y^a»"P  be  required,  we  have  ^a^^Pssa^P,  v^anp=aP,  and  \/ei=i(h, 
The  best  way  to  extract  roots  of  nombers  of  a  degree  higher  than  the  square  is  by  means 

of  logarithms, 
t  This  may  be  obtained  from  the  ocdinary  fbnn  of  the  general  term  of  the  binomial 

fonnnla 

m{m — 1)  ....  (m — ««|-l)a"j"~» 

l.«.lS    a...    91 

by  multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  1 . 3 . 3  . . .  (m — n). 
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1.2.3...n'Xl-2.3....(m— n— »')' 

It  is  evident  that  if  this  quantity  be  put  in  the  place  of  x!"""*  in  the  ex- 
pression [a],  the  result  will  represent  the  assemUage  of  the  terms  which 
contain  a*h'^  in  the  power  of  the  given  polynomial.  This  result,  after  can- 
celing common  factors,  will  be 

1.2.3...nXl.2.3...n'Xl-2.3...(m--n— n')*       ^  ^ 

Making  z=<2-f- ...  we  shall  have  y'*-''»-"'=r(c-|-2)''>""^,  and  the  term  con- 
taining e*"  win  be 

1 . 2 . 3 . . .( m — w—n^)  X  c'^^g— «— ^-"^^ 
1.2.3....n"Xl.2.3....(7ii— «— »'— n") ' 
substituting  this  expression  for  y*^-^^  in  [&],  we  have 

1 . 2 . 3 . . .  m  X  a°6»^c»^^2'°-°--^-»^' 

1. 2. 3... nX  1. 2. 3. .. n'X  1.2. 3... n"X  1.2. 3...  (m—n—n'—n")* 

It  is  evident  now,  without  carrying  the  reasoning  farther,  that  if  V  be  the 
general  term  of  the  development  of 

(a4-6+c+£i...)», 
this  term  may  be  represented  thus, 

1.2.3.4.. ..mxa"&"c^'«»« 

~1.2.3...nXl.2.3...n'Xl.2.3...n"X.. 
n,  n',  n" . . .  being  any  positive  whole  numbers  at  pleasure,  subjected  only  to 
the  condition  that  their  sum  shall  be  equal  to  m.    So  that  all  the  terms  of  the  re- 
quired development  may  be  obtained  by  giving  in  this  formula  to  n,  n',  n" .  • . 
all  the  entire  positive  values  which  satisfy  the  condition 

n+n'-|-n" . . .  .=m. 
When  one  of  these  numbers  is  made  zero,  V  takes  an  illusory  form.    If,  for 
example,  n=0,  the  series  1 . 2 . 3 . . .  n  placed  in  the  denominator  is  nonsensical, 
because  factors  increasing  from  one  will  never  present  us  with  a  fisustor  zero. 
To  relieve  this  difficulty,  let  us  recur  to  the  general  term  [a]  in  the  development 

of  (a+a:)",  and  observe  that  the  hypothesis  n=0  reduces  it  to  jr. 

But  the  hypothesis  n^O  ought  to  give  in  this  development  the  term  which 
does  not  contain  a,  and  this  term  is  af^.  Then,  in  order  that  this  term  shall  be 
deduced  from  the  formula  [a] ,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  series  1 . 2 . 3 . . . » 
as  equivalent  to  1  in  this  particular  case  of  n=0.  The  same  observation 
should  be  extended  to  the  other  series  of  factors  contained  in  the  denominator 
of  y,  and  dien  V  will  give,  without  any  exception,  aU  the  terms  of  the  power 
of  the  polynomial  a-f-  &+ ^4"  >  ^* 

TO  EXTRACT  THE  m^  ROOT  OF  A  POLYNOMIAL. 

The  problem  is,  having  given  a  polynomial,  P,  which  is  the  m'*  power  of 
another  polynomial,  p,  to  find  the  latter. 

Let  us  consider  the  two  polynomials  as  arranged  according  to  the  decreas- 
ing exponents  of  some  letter,  x,  and  call  a,  6,  c, . . . .  the  unknown  terms  of  the 
root^.  They  must  be  such  that,  in  raising  a-|-6-|-c. ..  to  the  power  m,  we 
obtain  all  the  terms  which  compose  P.  But  if  we  imagine  that  we  have 
formed  this  power  by  successive  multiplications,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  result, 
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the  term  in  which  x  has  the  highest  exponent  is  the  m!^  power  of  a ;  tJien  we 
shall  know  the  first  term  of  the  root  sought,  p,  by  extracting  the  m*^  root  of  ihe 
first  term  of  the  given  polynomial^  P. 

The  first  term  of  the  root  being  found,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtun  the  second ; 
but  I  prefer  to  show  at  once  how,  when  we  know  several  successive  terms  of 
the  root  setting  out  from  the  first,  we  can  determine  the  term  which  comes 
immediately  after. 

Let  u  represent  the  sum  of  the  known  terms,  and  v  that  of  the  unknown ; 
then  P=(u-|-t;)°°«  or,  developing, 

I  have  not  exhibited  the  composition  of  the  coefiUcients  A:,  Iff  ».^  this  not 
being  necessary,  as  will  appear.  From  this  equality,  by  subtracting  v"  from 
both  the  equals,  we  obtain 

P— tt'°s=mtt»-H?4-A:u"»-V+A:'tt"-V+,  &c. 

The  first  of  these  equals,  P  — u",  is  a  quantity  which  we  can  calculate  by 
forming  the  m^  power  of  the  known  quantity  u,  and  subtracting  it  from  the 
polynomial  P.  The  second  is  a  sum  of  products,  by  means  of  which  we  can 
easily  assign  the  composition  of  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  P — «"*,  and, 
consequently,  discover  the  first  term  of  the  unknown  part,  v. 

First,  if  we  develop  u^^S  it  is  clear,  by  the  rules  of  multiplication  alone, 
that  the  first  term  of  the  development,  that  is,  the  one  which  contains  x,  with 
the  highest  exponent,  will  be  a°^^ ;  then,  if  we  call/  the  first  term  of  v,  the 
first  term  of  the  product  mM"-'i?  will  be  mcH^-f,  By  a  similar  course  of  rea- 
soning, we  perceive  that  the  first  terms  in  the  developments  of  the  other  prod- 
ucts will  be  respectively  Aa™^/*,  A:'a"~y, ....  These  terms,  abs&action 
being  made  of  the  coefficients  which  have  no  infiaence  upon  the  degree  of  x, 
can  be  deduced  from  the  term  ma"'~y,  by  suppressing  in  it  one  or  more  fac- 
tors equal  to  a,  and  replacing  them  by  as  many  fieu;tors  equal  to/.  But/ being 
of  a  degree  inferior  to  a  with  respect  to  x,  these  changes  can  give  only  terms 
of  a  degree  inferior  to  md^~f  Then,  after  having  subtracted  from  the  given 
polynomial  P  the  m*^  power  of  the  part  u  of  the  root  abready  found,  the  first 
term  of  the  remainder  is  equal  to  the  product  of  m  times  the  power  m — 1  of 
the  first  term  a  of  the  root  by  the  first  of  those  terms  which  renuiin  still  to  be 
found.  Therefore,  dividing  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  m  times  the 
power  m — 1  of  the  first  term  of  the  root,  the  quotient  will  be  a  new  term  of 
this  root.  This  conclusion  furnishes  the  means  of  discovering  successively  all 
the  terms  of  the  root  as  soon  as  the  first  is  known.  To  have  the  second  term, 
b,  subtract  from  the  given  polynomial  P  the  m**  power  of  the  first  term  of  the 
root,  then  divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  ma"~* ;  to  hone  the  third 
term,  c,  of  the  root,  subtract  from  P  the  m^  power  c/*  a-|-b,  then  divide  the  first 
term  of  this  remainder  by  ma""*,  and  so  on. 

If  in  any  part  of  the  process,  the  remainder  being  arranged  according  to  the 
powers  of  x,  its  first  term  is  not  divisible  by  m  times  the  m — 1  power  of  the 
first  term  of  the  root,  the  given  polynomial  will  not  have  an  exact  root  of  the 
degree  m. 

Observe,  also,  that  the  m^  root  of  the  last  term  of  the  given  polynomial 
ought  to  be  the  last  term  of  the  root.  Therefore,  if  the  process  leads  to  a 
term  in  the  root  of  a  less  degree  than  this,  the  given  polynomial  is  not  an  exact 
power  of  the  order  m. 

We  may  arrange  according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  a  letter,  x,  as  was 
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remarked  at  (Art.  80,  III.),  when  treatmg  of  the  square  root,  and  the  above 
obserration  will  undergo  the  same  modification  as  there  stated. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  case  where  the  letter  of  arrangement* 
X,  enters,  with  the  same  exponent,  into  several  terms.  The  method  of  proceed- 
ing in  such  a  case  has  been  already  sufficiently  indicated  in  previous  articles. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Extract  the  5th  root  of  32a*— 80x*+80x»— 40j«+10x— 1. 

(2)  Extract  the  5th  root  of  729— 29162"4-4860j:«— 43202«— 576rio^64^u^ 

Ans.  3— 2a*. 

(3)  Extract  the  fifth  root  of  ar»+15r-»«— 5ar-"+90r-"— 60x-w^.282r-« 

—  252jr-»  +  505ar*  —  496ar«  +  495  —  465a^ 
+275Z*— 8ar«+ 15a*— a:«>. 

Ans.  ar-^-|-3— a*. 

114.  In  the  observations  made  upon  the  expansion  of  (z-|-a)°,  we  have  sup- 
posed n  to  be  a  positive  integer.  The  binomial  theorem,  however,  is  applica- 
ble, whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  quantify  n,  whether  it  be  positive  or 
negative,  integral  or  fractional.*  When  n  is  a  positive  integer,  the  series  con- 
sists of  n-f-1  terms ;  in  every  other  case  the  series  never  terminates,  and  the 
development  of  (x-f-  a)"  constitutes  what  is  called  an  infinite  series. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  this  extension  of  the  theorem,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  in  all  our  reasonings  with  regard  to  a  quantity  such  os  (x-|-a)",  we 
may  confine  our  attention  to  the  more  simple  form  (l-f-a)",  to  which  the 
farmer  may  always  be  reduced.    For, 

{x+a)  =x(l+^) 

...(*+«)«=  I  x(i+j)  5° 

l^ — I  ,  or  *"(!+«)■,  if  we  put  -=tt 
^  J  1  J..  " j.2<!L=l)  a'  ,  »i(n-l)(n-2)  a» 

1.2.3.4 •?+•&«•  r 

T 

Suppose  n=-,  where  r  and  s  are  any  whole  numbers  whatever, 

!  r 

Then  (x-|-a)°  becomes  (x-f-a)",  and  substituting  -  for  n  in  the  series, 

I      :/      a\i 

-Mj^''  "  ■  '\*~^)  <^  .  *\'~  /  \*~  /   ^ 
=ni+J-i+     1.2     •!<.+        1.2.3         'a? 

+  1.2.3.4  i?+'^-S 

*  A  perfectly  rigoroiui  demonstratioQ  of  the  binomial  Uieorem  for  any  exponent  what- 
ever, integral  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative,  will  be  foond  towarda  the  dose  of  tfaii 
treatise. 

t  This  expansion  may  be  obtained  by  sabstitntmg,  in  the  general  form  (Art  110),  1  for 

XL  and-  for  a. 

X 
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Or,  reduced, 

[a]  =^(i+i-i+T:2:^-?+  1.2.3.*'  -5 

^         1.2.3.4.»*         -ar^^'^^'S 
The  binomial  theorem,  mider  this  form,  is  exteDsivelj  employed  in  anatysis 
for  developing  algebraic  ezpressions  in  series. 

EXAHFLE  I. 


Expand  V^+g  ^  ^  series.* 

Vx+a={x+a)' 

=iri(l+-)*.    Here  r=l,  »=:2. 


^'^2'x'^     1.2     V+         1.2.3  'i* 

"*"         •     1.2.3.4  '  x*"^ 
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^   W        1     fl     2^""2     cfi  .  2^"^2^"~2      5^ 
"^   (^+2*  5+    1.2      '  a*+       1.2.3         •  JE» 
113         5 

2^""2^""2^      2    a* 
+  1.2.3.4  •  a:*+ 

^^   J    ■^2'i     1.2.4*a«+1.2.3.8'a:»""l.2.3.4. 


5_ 

16 

a*  1 

ri+ J 


X* 

which  last  may  be  derived  at  once  from  [a],  and  put  mider  the  form 


JC        1   a 1_   a»       1.3      a»       1.3.5     «« 

^    I    ^2'x     2.4*j:«+2.4.6'^""2.4.6.8'x« 


1.3.6.7 


^2.4.6.8.10   x» 
where  the  law  of  the  series  is  evident. 

EXAMPLE  II. 


•:3-.tox- 


Expand  ^/a^-^a^e^  in  a  series. 

1 


=a(l  — ^)*     Here,  r=l,  «=2,  -= — «• 

+  1.2.3.4 «•-'*« 

„Ji      ^.       1  -       1-3   >■       1-3.5  .      ) 
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SXAMPLE   III. 


m 
Expand  — :=,  in  a  series. 


m 


=mb-^(l+Q-i    Herer=l,«=_2,j=J 

=  t\    ,      1      C    .    -2(-2-0       £• 
*  (    ^""2  •*»"*■  1.2  '  b* 

-KA-")  (-1-^)     c- 
■*"  1.2.3  '  6» 

+  1.2.3.4  •  \6«/    **• 

_-l  1    c«       "^2^  ""2     c«      ""2^  "^2^  "^2 

""I(^""2'6«+        1.2         '6*+  17275 

'"2^^2^""2    cw  V 

1.2.3.4  •"5i+'  «C.  .  .  .^ 

— lK""2'5«+2.4*&*""2.Tr6'  &o+'*^ $ 

which  last  expression  might  be  derived  immediately  from  formula  [a].     The 
same  remark  will  apply  in  the  following  examples. 


,         _         7 
^11     ""2         ^         *^         ^ 


EXAMPLE  IV. 


Expand  ~.  in  a  series. 

^  — i 


==n6.(l— jr)     ^     Here  r= -1,^=2,-=—^. 

_^nc  1      c»g»        ^2\2""^/       /c«<;«\» 

— 6i^  +  2  '     6»    +  1.2  •  \b^) 

1.2.3  *  \    6*    / 

.  ■"2(""2""  V  ("2"" V  (""2""^)  /c^e^Y       ,      > 

+ TT^TJTi 1-6^;  -» ^-  i 

^nC  1      c«e«        1.3      c*e*        1.3.5      c«c6 

~  6  i  ^  ■*"  2  •  ~W  +  271  •  T^  +  2.4.6  •  Te" 


1.3.6.7    (*e» 


1.3.0.7    r«»  J 

+2.4.6.8  •  "i^+'  *^^ S 

H 
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BXAM7LE   y. 

Expand  .  •     ,  .    ^,,  m  a  series. 


^"^"^      =(p+g)(>»*+**')     * 

=m-*(p+9)(l+5)  Here,  r=-3,  «=4, 


X     m*' 


=     m*     r-4-^  + 1T2  W) 

-K-i-)(-i-)  rv        \ 

+ r:273         'VrnV s 

_(i^  +  g)  r  3    n»         3.7     n">        3.7.11 

m*       K-4'^"'"l.2.4»m«       1.2.3.4' 
n»»      3.7.11.15  n»  .  .  .  .  [ 

EXAMPLE  YI. 

1  1 C        2x     3x»     4ar»  ? 

^-^^^.=(c+x)-=:^  j  l--  +  -^-ir  +  .  &C-  \ 

EXAMPLE  VII. 

(c«-.i»)  -c   ^i-gi-gs     2*    c*     2^    cfi     2»   c*  S 

EXAMPLE  VIII. 

-.3      1<,  ,    3    «,  3.13         x«       ,3.13.23  ^  _ 

(a^^ax)     ^=^f5l+io'5+"lOi-T72:7»+— 10^*1.2.3.a» 


3 .  13  .  23  .  33  7*  ,     ^ 

■*'         10*     •    '1.2. 3. 4. a* 


10* 

EXAMPLE  IX« 


-— -T_l     ^1    6a:»      6.11. ar»  .6. 11.16. ar*_    ^  > 
(1+x)*  6"^6.10     6.10.15"*"5.10.15.20     '       *$ 

EXAMPLE  X. 

7  2618      dC*' 

The  eleventih  term  of  the  series  for  (d»-.i:»)^  is  —7^^2969  *  a»* 

116.  The  binomia]  theorem  is  also  employed  to  determine  approximate 
values  of  the  roots  of  numbers. 
In  the  formula 

/    .     V         «/,  .       «  I  n(n— 1)    a«  ,  n(n— l)(n— 2)    a*  ,  . 
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Let  ns  put  n=:-,  the  expression  becomes  (x-{-a)^  or  V^+a«  <uid  we  have 


Vx+a=zVx{l+l.:i^ 


...i(H..KH(H 


r   X 


1.2 


?+ 


1.2.3 


r,  .-  ,  1    a     1    r— 1    a«  ,  1   r— 1    2r—l    a»        . 
^    ^  ^r  X     r     2r     3*^ r     2r         3r      x» 


•) 


If  we  wished  to  form  a  new  term,  it  would  manifestly  be  obtained  by  mul- 

3r— 1       .  a 


tiplying  &e  fourth  by 


4r 


and  *-,  then  changing  the  sign,  and  so  cm  for  the 


rest,  the  terms  after  the  first  being  alternately  positive  and  negative. 

This  being  premised,  let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  31.  The 
greatest  cube  contained  in  31  is  27 ;  in  the  above  formula  let  us  make  r=s3t 
x=27,  a =4,  and  we  shall  then  have 


V31=  V27+4 

=  V27(l+ 

4U 
27/ 

=  3(1  +  5 

4 
•  27" 

1 
"3 

1       16 
•  3  '  729 

1 
+  3- 

1 
3 

5 

•  9 

-^  +  27- 

16 
2187 

+ 

320 
631441 

,  dec. 

64 


19683 


— ,  to.) 


The  succeeding  term  will  be  found  by  multiplymg 


320 


531441 


^    3r— 1    a 


4r 


2     4  2560 

■T .  ^,  and  then  changing  the  sign,  which  will  give  us 


43046721' 


In  like  manner,  we  shall  find  the  next  term  by  multiplying 


2560 


43046721 


bj 


4r— 1    a   .       .„     ^      ^        ^        2560 
— r — .  — ,  It  wilL  therefore,  be 

^         ^,        wui,  vucriJiui^,  in?  4304672I 


11     .4 


Xt7X7:=~ 


112640 


:,  and  so  on 


15  ^  27     17433922005' 
for  any  number  of  terms. 

Let  U0,  however,  confine  our  attention  to  the  first  five  terras  of  the  series, 
and  reduce  tibem  to  decimals ;  we  shall  have,  for  the  sum  of  the  additive  termsi 

3=3.00000  ^ 

i  27 

320 


=0.14815 
=0.00060 


1^  531441 

And  for  the  sum  of  the  subtractive  terms, 

16 


J 


(3.14875. 


-2187= -^-^^^^ 


2560 


«  ^^0.00737, 


——0.00006 


43046721 

Hence 

^31=3.14138 

a  result  which  we  shall  proceed  to  show  is  within  0.00001  of  the  truth. 

116.  When  the  expression  for  a  number  is  expanded  in  a  series  of  terms, 
the  numerical  values  of  which  go  on  decreasing  continually,  we  easily  perceive 
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that  the  greater  the  number  of  terms  which  we  take,  the  more  nearly  shall  we 
approach  to  the  real  value  of  the  proposed  expression.  Such  a  series  is  caDed 
converging*  If  we  suppose  the  terms  of  the  series  alternately  positive  and 
negative,  we  can,  upon  stopping  at  any  particular  term,  determine  precisely 
the  degree  of  approximation  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

Let  there  be  a  series  a — t+c — d-{-e—f+g — h-\-k'^l+m composed 

of  an  indefinite  number  of  terms, 'in  which  we  suppose  that  the  quantities  a, 
b,  c,  d  go  on  diminishing  in  succession,  and  let  us  designate  by  N  the  number 
represented  by  this  series,  we  shall  prove  that  the  numericcd  value  of  N  lies 
between  any  two  consecutive  sums  of  any  number  of  the  terms  of  the  above  series. 

For  let  us  take  any  two  consecutive  sums, 

a— 6+c— fl?4-tf— /,  and  a-^b-^-e^d+e—f+g. 
Upon  considering  the  first  of  these,  we  perceive  that  the  terms  which  ibl* 

low  -—/are  4*(^ — ^)4'(^ — OH «  ^^^  since  the  series  is  a  decreasing 

one,  the  positive  differences  g — h,  k — /,  &c.,  are  all  positive  numbers ;  hence 
it  follows  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  complete  value  of  N,  we  must  add  to  the 
sum  a — b-\-c — d-\-e'^f%ortie  positive  number.     Hence 

a — 6+c — (i+e— /<N. 

With  regard  to  the  second  sum,  the  terms  which  follow  -{-g  are  — (A — A:), 

_(^ — m),, ;  but  the  partial  differences,  h — k^  I — m,  ^.,  are  positive; 

hence  — (h — A:),  — (I — m) ,  are  all  negative,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to 

obtain  the  complete  value  of  N,  we  must  subtract  some  positive  number  from 
the  sum  a — 6+c — d-\-e—f-\-g.    Hence 

and  it  has  been  shown  that 

a— J+c— rf+e— /        <N; 
therefore  N  lies  between  these  two  sums. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  since  g  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  difference 
of  these  two  sums,  (he  error  committed  when  we  assume  a  certain  number  of 
terms  a — 6+c — d-\-e^-f  for  the  value  of  N  is  numerically  less  than  the  term 
which  immediately  follows  that  at  which  we  stopped. 

In  the  preceding  example,  all  the  terms  after  the  first  being  alternately  posi- 
tive and  negative,  we  may  conclude  that  the  numerical  value  of  the  first  five 
terms 

_4_       16  320  2560 

^"^27""2187^  631441  ""43046721 
differs  from  the  true  value  of  V^l  by  a  quantity  less  than  the  value  of  the 

sixth  terra,  which  was  found  to  be  equal  to :  but  this  fraction  is 

17433922006 

by  mere  inspection  less  than  ,  therefore,  when  we   assume  that 

'  100000 

V31=:3.141d8,  the  result  is  widiin  0.00001  of  the  truth. 

117.  From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  approximate  value  of  the  n^^  root  of  any  number  N  by  the  method  of  series, 
we  may  make  use  of  the  foDowing 

RULE. 

Resolve  the  given  number  N  into  two  parts  of  the  form  p°4"^»  ^^^^  P"  w  the 
highest  o^  power  contained  in  N,  and  in  the  development  of  (x-|-ft)'  make 
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x=p°,  assq.  The  number  of  terms  to  be  taken  in  the  resulting  series  wiU 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  accuracy  required^  and  can  be  determined  by  the 
principle  just  explained.  Convert  all  the  terms  of  which  account  is  taken  into 
decimals^  and  then  effect  the  reduction  between  the  additive  and  subtracHve 
terms. 

a 
This  method  can  not  be  employed  with  advantage  except  when  -^  is  a  small 

fraction ;  for  wiless  this  be  the  case,  the  terms  of  the  series  will  not  diminish 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  it  will  be- necessary  to  take  account  of  a  great 
number  of  terms  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  near  approximation. 

It  may  happen  thatp'^  is  ^q;  we  must  then  modify  the  above  process,  for 

p°      a  a 

then  —  or  —  is  greater  than  unity,  and  therefore  all  the  powers  of  -  will  in- 
crease in  numerical  value  as  the  degree  of  the  power  increases. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  cube  root  of  56  is  sought,  27  being  the 
greatest  cube  contained  in  56,  we  shall  have 

a     29 

x^27,  a=29  and  .•.  -=rz, 

X     27 

and  the  terms  of  the  series  will  go  on  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  (we  do 

not  speak  of  the  coefficients,  which  are  fractions  differing  but  little  from  unity). 

8         1 
But  we  may  resolve  56  into  64—8,  or  4'-— 8 ;  but  — ,  or  -,  is  a  small  fraction. 

04  O 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  substitute  — a  for  a  in  the  expression  for  V^~h^ 
ive  have 

1    a     1    n—l    a»     1    n—l    2»— 1    a» 


Vz — a=:XB(l . . 

n   X     n      2n     a^     n     2n         3n      3^ 

If  we  put  x=64,  a =8,  we  shall  obtain  a  series  of  terms  which  wiD  de- 
crease with  great  rapidity. 

Here  all  the  terms,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  negative,  and  we  can 
not  apply  to  this  series  the  criterion  established  in  (Art.  116)  for  fixing  the  de- 
gree of  approximation.  But  we  shaU  appatiach  very  nearly  to  the  required 
degree  of  approximation  if  we  take  into  account  such  a  number  of  terms  that 
the  firs(  which  we  neglect  shall  be  less,  by  one  tenth,  for  example,  than  the 
decimal  place  to  which  we  wish  ta  limit  the  approximation. 

The  student  may  take  the  foUowing  examples  as  exercises : 


(1)  V39  =  V32  +7  =2.0807 true  to  0.0001. 

(2)  V65  =  V64  +1   =4.02073 . . .  true  to  0.00001. 

(3)  V260=  V 2564-4  =4.01653 . . .  true  to  0.00001. 

(4)  Vl^=  Vl28— 20=1.95204 . . .  true  to  0.00001. 

118.  Roots  of  imaginary  expressions  of  the  form  a±&  V — I  are  extracted 

by  putting  the  expression  under  the  form  (a=t  &  V  —  1)°*  and  developing  by  the 
binomial  theorem ;  a  series  of  terms  will  thus  be  obtabed,  which  may  be  put 
under  the  form  A-f-B  V  ~^^i  ^  representing  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  rational 
terms,  and  B  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  V — 1.  Algebra  fur- 
nishes no  other  general  method  for  this  transformation,  but  when  n  is  a  power 
of  2,  it  can  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  series. 
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yja+by/—!  and  Vfl— ^V  —  l- 


Let  us  consider,  first,  the  two  radicals  Va-f-iV— ^  ^^^ 
Placing 

[2]  V«+*/^-V«-^6V'"^=y, 
and  squaring  both,  there  results 


2a— 2'v/a«+6«=y«. 

WliateTor  may  be  the  sign  of  a,  the  value  of  x"  is  positiTe,  but  that  of  y"  is 
negative.     From  these  equalities  we  derive 

[3]  x=:V2a+2\/a«+6«,  y=:\V— 2a+2\/a«+iV  V^- 
But  the  equalilaes  [1  ]  and  [2]  give 

Then,  finally,  putting  for  x  and  y  the  values  [3],  we  shall  have 
[4]  ^a+6/Za=     ^2a+2V^?T^ 

+^-2a+2V^M^V"=l 

[5]  ^a^hyf^Ii^     ^^2a+2V^?4^ 

-^J-2a+2Va«+6«  V"^. 
Now,  if  we  consider  the  radical  expressions 

Va±&\/^»  V<*±^V^--1»  yja^hyT^,  &c., 
we  observe  that  the  extraction  of  a  single  root  which  is  some  power  of  two, 
can  be  replaced  by  successive  extractions  of  the  square  root;  consequently, 
the  repetition  of  the  formulas  [4]  and  [5]  will  always  reduce  the  above  ex- 
pressions to  expressions  of  the  form  AdbB  \/ — 1. 

Remark. — In  each  of  these  formulas  the  first  member,  by  reason  of  the 
radicals  which  it  contains,  may  have  four  different  values,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  second  member.  In  both,  the  four  values  of  the  first  member  are 
the  same,  and  this  is  the  case  evidently  with  the  second  member;  so  that 
the  two  formulas  make  really  but  one.  They  present  no  difference  except 
when  we  use  them  simultaneously  in  the  same  algebraical  calculation,  because 
then  we  ought  to  regard  the  terms  into  which  V — 1  enters  as  affected  with 
contrary  signs.  But  then  it  is  necessary  to  remark  besides,  that,  by  the  very- 
manner  in  which  we  have  arrived  at  these  formulas,  '^a^'\-h'*  in  them  repre- 
sents the  product  of'\/a+6'/— 1  yja-^b  -/  — 1 ;  consequently,  the  determ- 
inations of  these  two  radicals  ought  always  to  be  supposed  associated  in  such 
a  manner  that  theur  product  should  have  the  sign  which  is  g^ven  to  -/a'-f-i^ 
in  the  second  member.  Without  attention  to  this  the  formulas  might  lead  to 
false  results. 
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Another  remark  of  importance  may  be  added  here. 

The  methods  of  proceeding  in  certain  operations  upon  imaginaiy  expressions, 
exhibited  at  (Art.  66),  were  suited  to  the  restrictions  which  in  ordinary  cases 
would  be  understood  as  pertaining  to  tJbe  radical  sign.  If,  however,  this  sign 
have  its  most  general  signification,  it  must  be  used  in  its  ambiguous  sense, 
thai  is,  as  having  Jb  before  it.  Then  V  — <z  X  V  — a  would  have  a  more  ex- 
tended sense  than  simply  the  square  of  y/ — a.  It  would  have,  in  &ct,  four 
vahies, 

+  V  —a  X  +  V  —(h   —  V  — «  X  +  -/  — «»    +  V  —  a  X  —  V  —  a. 

—  \/— ax  — V— «» 
or 

—a,  "f"^*  -l"<'f  —a. 

These  four,  in  fact,  amount  to  but  two,  -{-a  and  — a,  which  are  the  values 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  rule  of  multiplication,  •/  — aX  V  — a=\/a'=:±a. 

If  the  quantities  under  the  radical  are  different,  the  reasoning  wiD  be  a  little 
varied.     Let  the  product  be  required  of 

V^ X  V^' 
The  first  of  these  fiictors  V-^<*  i^^y  he  put  under  the  fonn  a'  V  — h  and 
the  second  under  the  form  5'  \/ — 1.    The  product  will  then  be  expressed  by 

a'&'  -/^  X  V"^- 
But  after  what  has  just  been  said,  if  there  be  no  restriction  in  the  meaning 
of  the  sign  -/     ,  we  have  V — IX  V — l=:ifcl.    Hence 

a'6'  /^  X  V^  =  ±  a'6'. 

But  smce  the  square  of  a'&'  is  a^b'^,  or  ab,  we  have  a'b'=z  '^db,  and,  there- 
fore, 

V— «X  V— ft=±  VflSf 
the  result  which  we  should  obtain  by  the  ordinary  rule  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  radicals.    We  thus  perceive  that  this  rule  g^ves  us  the  true  product 
in  its  most  general  form  when  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  sense  of  the  radi- 
cal sign. 
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119.  Numbers  may  be  compared  in  two  ways. 

When  it  is  required  to  determine  by  bow  much  one  number  is  greater  or 
less  than  another,  the  answer  to  this  question  consists  in  stating  the  difference 
between  these  two  numbers.  This  difference  is  called  the  Arithmetical  ReUio 
of  the  two  numbers.  Thus,  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  9  to  7  is  9— 7,  or  2,  and 
if  a,  6  designate  two  numbers,  their  arithmetical  ratio  is  represented  by  a— &. 

When  it  is  required  to  determine  how  many  times  one  number  contains,  ot 
is  contained  in  another,  the  answer  to  this  question  consists  in  stating  the 
quotient  which  arises  from  dividing  one  of  these  numbers  by  the  other.  This 
quotient  is  called  the  Geometrical  Ratio  of  the  two  numbers.  The  term 
Ratio^  when  used  without  any  qualification,  is  always  understood  to  signify  a 
geometrical  ratio,  and  we  shall,  at  present,  confine  our  attention  to  ratios  of 
this  description. 
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120.  By  the  ratio  of  two  numbers,  then,  we  mean  the  quotient  which  arises 
from  dividing  one  of  these  numbers  by  the  other.    Thus,  the  ntio  of  12  to  4 

IS  represented  by  --r  or  3,  the  ratio  of  5  to  2  is  -  or  2.5,  the  ratio  of  1  to  3  is  - 

4  <w  O 

or  .{)33 . . .  We  here  perceive  that  the  vahie  of  a  ratio  can  not  ahvaya  be  ex- 
pressed exactly,  except  in  the  form  of  a  vulgar  fraction,  but  that,  by  taking  a 
sufficient  number  of  terms  of  the  decimal,  we  can  approach  as  nearly  as  we 
please  to  the  true  value. 

121.  If  a,  h  designate  two  numbers,  the  ratio  of  a  to  (  is  the  quotient 

a 
arising  from  dividing  a  by  &,  and  will  be  represented  by  writing  them  a :  6,  or  -r. 

122.  A  ratio  being  thus  expressed,  the  first  term,  or  a,  is  called  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  ratio ;  the  last  term,  or  b,  is  called  the  consequent  of  the  ratio. 

123.  It  appears,  therefore,  that,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  theory  of 
ratios  becomes  identified  with  the  theory  of  fractions,  and  a  ratio  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  antecedent,  and  whose  denominator 
is  the  consequent  of  the  ratio. 

124.  When  the  antecedent  of  a  ratio  is  greater  than  the  consequent,  the 
ratio  is  called  a  ratio  of  greater  inequality ;  when  the  antecedent  is  less  than 
the  consequent,  it  is  caUed  a  ratio  of  less  ineqttality ;  and  when  the  antecedent 

and  consequent  are  equal,  it  is  called  a  ratio  of  equality.    Thus,  -r-  is  a  ratio 

12  3 

of  greater  inequality,  —  is  a  ratio  of  less  inequality,  -  or  1  is  a  ratio  of 

equality.     It  is  manifest  that  a  ratio  of  equality  may  always  be  represented  by 
unity. 

125.  When  the  antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  are  multiplied  together 

to  form  a  new  antecedent,  and  their  consequents  multiplied  together  to  form 

a  new  consequent,  the  several  ratios  are  said  to  be  compounded,  and  the  re- 

a 
suiting  ratio  is  called  the  sum  of  the  compounding  ratios.    Thus,  the  ratio  t 

c 
is  compounded  with  the  ratio  -%  by  multiplying  the  antecedents  a,  c  for  a  new 

antecedent,  and  the  consequents  6,  d  for  a  new  consequent,  and  the  resulting 

ac  a         e 

ratio  -r-i  is  calle4  the  sum  of  the  ratios  r  and  ^. 

m  p  r  t 
In  like  manner,  the  ratios  -,  -,  -,  —  are  compounded  by  multiplying  all 

the  antecedents  together  for  a  new  antecedent,  and  all  the  consequents  for  a 

mprt 

new  consequent,  and  the  resulting  ratio, ,  is  called  the  sum  of  the  ratios 

nqsw 

mprt 
n  q  s  to 

126.  When  a  ratio  is  compounded  with  itself  the  resulting  ratio  is  called  the 

duplicate  ratio,  or  double  ratio  of  the  primitive.    Thus,  if  we  compound  the 

a  a  cfi  a 

ratio  -T  with  t-,  the  resulting  ratio,  t^,  is  called  the  duplicate  ratio  of  ?-. 

a^  a 

Similarly,  p  is  called  the  triplicate  ratio,  or  triple  ratio  of?-. 
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a"  a 

And,  generally,  j-  is  called  the  snm  of  the  n  ratioB  ?■. 

According  to  the  same  principle,  the  ratio  — ,  is  called  the  suhduplteqU  radoi 

i       1      i 
a  <z'      a^     a*     a 

or  half  ratio  of  jt  ;  for  the  duplicate  ratio  of  ~  >*  ~T  X  "T=r' 

^  b^      52     il     '^ 

I 

a^ 
So,  also,  the  ratio  — j  is  called  the  subtriplicate  ratio,  or  one  third  of  the  ratio 

b^ 

1        I        1        1 
_a  a'     a'     a*     a^     a 

of  r-.     For  the  triple  ratio  of  -7  is  — j  X  —  X  "T=T' 

^  b^      b^     b^     b^     ^ 

1 

a"  a 

And,  in  general,  -j  is  called  on«  n^  of  the  ratio  t  ;  for  n  times  the  ratio 

1111 

a» .    flo     a»     a"  a 

"i  '*  "IX-tX  —  X  ...  to  n  terms  ssj. 

a*  fl         .   . 

Note. — The  ratio  -^  b  called  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  ^,  for  it  is  com- 

7  f 

a'     a     a" 
pounded  of  the  simple  and  snbduplicate  ratio ;  thus,  ~~iXt=~~3> 

127.  If  the  terms  of  a  ratio  be  both  multiplied,  or  both  divided,  by  the  same 

quantity,  the  value  of  the  ratio  remains  unchanged. 

a 
The  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  represented  by  the  fraction  t  ;  and  since  the  value  of 

a  fraction  is  not  changed,  if  we  multiply,  or  divide,  both  numerator  and  de- 
nominator by  the  same  quantity,  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  evident.    Thus, 

a 

a     ma     n  r  a   0 
__Z _,  or  aibszmaimb^—:-. 

n 

128.  Ratios  are  compared  with  each  other  by  reducing  the  fractions,  by 
which  they  are  represented,  to  a  common  denominator. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the  ratio  of  2  to  7  is  greater  or  less  than 

2  3 

that  of  3  to  8,  since  these  ratios  are  represented  by  the  fractions  -  and  -, 

which  are  equivalent  to  ^  and  —  ;  and  since  the  latter  of  these  is  greater  than 
the  former,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  2  to  7  is  less  than  the  ratio  of  3  to  8. 

129.  A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  diminished,  and  a  ratio  of  a  less  inequaJr 
ity  is  increased,  by  adding  the  same  quantity  to  both  terms. 
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Let  ^  represent  any  ratio,  and  let  x  be  added  to  each  of  its  tarma.    The 

two  ratios  will  then  be 

a  a+x 

which,  reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  become 

ab-\'(ix   ah-\'bx 


b(b+xY  b(b+xy 


a 


If  a^b,  i.  «.,  if -^  be  a  ratio  of  greater  inequality,  then 

ab-^-ax     ab'^-bx 
b(b+xyb(b+xy 

a 
and  •'•  T  is  diminished  by  the  addition  of  the  same  quantity  to  each  of  its  tenns* 

a 
Again,  if  a^5,  i.  €.,  if  t  be  a  ratio  of  less  inequality,  then 

ab-\'ax      ab'\'bx 
b(b+x)'^b{b+x)* 

and  •'•  T  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  same  quantity  to  each  of  its  terms. 

180.  If  there  be  any  number  of  ratios  in  which  the  consequent  of  the  first  ratio 
is  the  antecedent  of  the  second^  and  the  consequent  of  the  second  the  antecedent 
of  the  ihvrdy  and  so  on,  the  sum  of  any  number  of  said  ratios  is  the  ratio  of  the 
first  antecedent  to  the  last  consequent. 

Let  the  proposed  ratios  be 

a   b   c   d  e 

Then,  by  (Art  125),  their  sum  is 

'  a     b     c     d     e 

b^'e^d^l^f'"' 
or 

abcde 

bcdef"'^' 

a 

J 

131.  Proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios. 

Thus,  if  a,  6,  c,  d  be  four  quantities,  such  that  a,  when  divided  by  5,  gives  the 
same  quotient  as  c  when  divided  by  d,  then  a,  6,  c,  d  are  said  to  be  in  propoT' 
tzon,  or  to  be  proportionals ;  the  numbers  20,  5,  36,  9  are  proportionals,  for 

-g  =4,  and -g  =4. 

When  four  quantities  are  proportionals,  it  is  usually  enunciated  by  saying 
that  the  first  is  to  the  second  as  tfie  third  is  to  the  fourth.  Thus,  if  a,  5,  c,  d  are 
proportionals,  we  say  that  aiBto6ascistO(f,  and  this  is  expressed  by  wri- 
ting them 

a:b::c:d,  or  aibsscid, 
or  as  fractions, 

a      c 

6^3' 
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The  first  or  second  form  of  notation  is  usuafly  employed  in  geometiy,  the 
last  in  analytical  investigations.  The  signs  : :  and  s=  have  precisely  the  same 
meaning.     The  sign  :  is  the  sign  of  division. 

a     c 

132.  The  expression  a:h::c:d,  or  t=s2>  ^  called  a  proportion,  and  a,  6,  c,  d 

are  aeyeraDy  called  the  terms  of  the  proportion.  The  first  and  last  are  called 
the  extreme  terms,  the  second  and  third  the  mean  terms.  The  first  term  is 
called  ihe  first  antecedent,  the  second  term  ^e  first  consequent,  the  third  term 
the  second  antecedent,  and  the  fourth  term  the  second  consequent. 

133.  When  the  second  and  third  terms  of  a  proportion  are  identical,  the 

quantity  which  forms  these  terms  is  called  a  mean  proportional  between  the 

ether  two;  thns,  if  we  have  three  quantities  a,  h,  c,  such  that 

a     h 

a:hi:h:c,or  r=" 

o     c 

then  h  is  said  to  be  a  mean  proportional  to  a  and  c,  and  c  b  called  a  third  prO' 

portional  to  a  and  b. 

If  ,  in  a  series  of  proportional  magnitudes,  each  consequent  be  identical  with 

the  next  antecedent,  these  quantities  are  said  to  be  in  continued  proportion ; 

tfana,  if  we  have  a  series  of  quantities,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  h,  such  that 

a:b::bic::c:d::d:e::e:f::f:g::g:h. 


a     b     c     d    e     f    g 
b^^c^'d     e    f    g    h^ 
then  the  quantities  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,h  are  in  continued  proportion. 
A  continued  proportion  is  called  a  progression. 

The  fdlowing  are  the  most  important  propositions  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  proportion. 

I.  ff finer  quantities  be  proportionals,  the  product  of  the  extreme  terms  wUl  be 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  mean  terms. 

Let 

a:b::c:d, 

or 

a     c 

Multiplying  these  equals  by  bd,  the  expression  becomes 

ad=:bc. 

II.  Conversely,  If  the  product  of  any  two  quantities  be  equal  to  the  product 
of  any  other  ttoo,  these  four  quantities  ufiU  constitute  a  proportion,  the  terms  of 
one  of  the  products  being  the  means,  and  the  terms  of  the  other  the  extremes. 

Let 

adszbc. 
Dividing  these  equals  by  bd,  the  expression  becomes 

a     c        c     a 

V^d'  ^^  d'^b ' 
L  e.,  a:b::c:d,  or  c:d:ia:b. 
In  the  first,  a  and  b  are  the  extremes,  and  b  and  c  the  means ;  m  the  second, 
h  and  c  are  the  extremes,  and  a  and  d  the  means. 

III.  If  three  quantities  be  in  continued  proportion,  the  product  of  the  extreme 
terms  is  equal  to  the  square  tfthe  mean. 
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This  foDowB  immediately  from  I. ;  for  let  a,  5,  c  be  three  quantities  in  con- 
tinued proportion,  then 

a     h 

a:&::6:c,  or  r=~ 
h     c 

.*.  ac^h  x&  by  I. 

I V.  ConverBelyf  If  the  product  of  any  two  quantities  he  equal  to  the  square 
of  a  thirdy  the  last  quantity  loill  he  a  mean  proportional  hetween  ike  other  two. 

Thus,  if  aczs^",  &  is  a  mean  proportional  between  a  and  c  ;  for,  since 

dividing  these  equals  by  6c, 

.^^^  or  a:6::6:c. 
h     c 

V.  Quantities  which  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  same  quctntity  are  equal  to 
one  another^  and  those  to  which  the  same  quantity  has  the  same  ratio  are  equal 
to  one  another. 

First,  let  a  and  h  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  same  quantity  c,  then  a=zh. 
Since 

a:c::h:c, 
or 

a_h 
c'-c' 
multiply  these  equals  by  c  .*.  a=&. 
Again,  let  c  have  the  same  ratio  to  each  of  the  quantities  a  and  6,  then  a =5. 
Since 

c:a::cih. 


or 


c     c 
a'^P 


dividing  these  equals  by  c. 


1_1 
a     b 

yj.  Ratios  that  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Let  <*-^''^*y  ?  rr.,  ,  , 

,    J  J  >  Then  a: o::c: a. 

And  c:ai:x:yy 

This  is  an  axiom. 

y  II.  If  four  quantities  he  proportionals^  they  will  he  proportionals  also  altel^ 
nando,  thai  is,  the  first  will  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  third  that  the  second  has 
to  the  fourth. 

Let  a:h::c:d,  theUyBisOj  a:c::h:d, 

a     c 
Since  t=^i  divide  each  of  these  equals  by  c,  and  multiply  each  by  h. 

ah 

Then  ""=jf  u  e.,  a:c:ih:d, 

c     a 

yill.  If  four  quantities  he  proportionals,  they  will  he  proportwnale  also 
invertendo,  that  is,  the  second  will  have  to  the  first  the  same  ratio  that  thl 
fourth  has  to  the  third. 
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Let  a:b::c:d,  then,  a]so,  b:a::d:c. 

a     c 
Since  T=;jf  divide  unity  by  each  of  these  equals. 

We  hanre 

1  1 


©"©■ 


h     d 

-s=-;  i.  e.,  hxaiidxe, 
a     c 

IX.  If  four  qitantities  he  proportianalSf  they  tnll  he  proportionals  also  com* 
poneudo,  that  is,  the  first,  together  mih  the  second,  toill  have  to  the  second  the 
same  ratio  thatjhe  third,  together  with  the  fourth,  has  to  the  fourth. 

Let  a:h::c:d,^en,  bUbo,  a-^h:h::c-\~d:d. 


Since  h^^J^  ^^^  ^  ^  ®^^  ^^  these  equals,  then 

a  c 


a  c 


or 


— 7— =     J     ;  i.  e.,  a+&:ft::c+c/:<i. 

X.  If  four  quantities  he  proportionals,  they  will  he  proportionals  also  divi- 
dendo,  (hat  is,  the  difference  of  the  first  and  second  will  have  to  the  second  the 
same  ratio  that  the  difference  of  the  third  and  fourth  has  to  the  fourth. 

Let  a:h::c:d,  then,  also,  a — bihiic — did, 

a     c 
Since        T=;7«  subtract  unity  from  each  of  these  equals,  then 

a  c 

or 

a-^h    c-^d    .  ,   ,  ,    , 

,     =~;7""  »  !•  ©•»  fl — o:6::c— a:a. 

XI.  If  four  quantities  he  proportionals,  they  loill  he  proportionals  also  con- 
vertendo,  that  is,  the  first  toill  have  to  the  difference  of  the  first  and  second  the 
same  ratio  that  the  third  has  to  the  difference  of  the  third  and  fourth. 

Let  aihiicid,  then,  also,  a:a — h::c:c — d. 

a     c  h     d 

Since  r= >  then,  by  prop.  VIII.,  -=- ;  and  hence,  subtracting  these  equal 

quantities  from  unity, 

h d 

a  c' 

or 

a — h     c — d 


a 
or 


a  c 

£= — -},•  i.  e.,  a:a — 6::c:c— (/. 

a— 0     c-^a 
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XII.  If  four  quantities  he  proporUonals^  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  viU 
haw  to  their  difference  the  same  ratio  that  the  sum  of  the  third  and  fourth  has 
to  their  difference. 

Let  aibiicidf  thaiif  also,  a-|-6:a — &::e-f-^*^~*^ 

a     c 
Since  I ^^2'  ^^  have, 

by  prop.  lA.,  — g— =-^ ; 

a— ft     c—-d 
and,  by  prop.  X.,  — r — = — tt"  i 

difiding  these  equals  by  each  other, 

O'^h     C'{'d 


a~^h     c— il 


or 

a+5     c+d    ,  J.       ,  J        J       * 

^_.^  ,;  1.  e.,  a'\'0:a'^oi',C'\'die^^d* 

XIII.  If  there  he  any  number  of  quantities  more  than  two,  and  as  many 
others,  which,  taken  two  and  two  in  order,  are  proportionals  (ex  squali),  the 
first  will  have  to  the  last  of  the  first  rank  the  same  ratio  that  the  first  of  the 
second  rank  has  to  the  last. 


Let 
And 

Let. 


a,  h,  c,  d  .  •  •  .  he  any  number  of  quantities, 
e,f,  g,h   ....  as  many  others. 

a:h  ::e  :f 

h:c  i:f:g}  Then,  also,  aidiieih. 

c  xd::g:h 


For,  since 


ft""/ 

d^h' 

multiplying  the  first  colonm  together,  and  also  the  second. 

ahc     ef^ 

hcd-fgV 
or 

a    e 

XIV.  If  there  he  any  number  of  quantities  more  than  tu»,  and  as  many 
others,  which,  taken  two  and  two  in  a  cross  order,  are  proportionals  (ex  aequaJi 
perturbatA),  the  first  will  haqe  to  the  last  of  the  first  rank  the  same  ratio  that  the 
first  of  the  second  rank  has  to  the  last. 


.  Let 
and 

Let 


For,  since 


or 
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a,  6,  c,  cf  •  .  .  .  be  any  number  of  (juantities, 

e,/,  g^h  ....  as  many  others. 

a:b  iig'h  ) 

b:c  ::/:^^  Then,  also,  a:(2::e:A. 

6=S 

c     g 
c      e 

ahc     gfe 

a     e 

~jaS|'y       I*    e»y    Ct  »  W  •  •  C  m  n» 

XV .  If  four  quantilies  he  proportionals^  any  powers  or  roots  of  these  quan- 
tUies  vnU  also  be  proportionals. 

Let  a:&::c:{£;  then,  also,  a°:&"::c":(^". 

Since 

a     c  /a\"     /c\" 

T^2*  '^"^S  ®*^  ^^  these  equals  to  the  nth  power,  (tJ  =(;jlf 

or 

where  n  may  be  either  integral  or  fractional. 

XVI.  If  there  he  any  number  of  proportional  qiumtities,  the  first  toiU  have  to 
the  second  the  same  ratio  that  the  sum  of  all  the  antecedents  has  to  the  sum  of 
all  the  consequents. 

Let  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,/,  ^,  A  be  any  number  of  proportional  quantities,  such  that 

aihiieidiieifiigih. 
Then 

Since 
we  hare 


ahzszha 
adsshc 
af=:he 
ah^hg, 
and  .-.  a(h+d+f+h)=b(a+c+e+g) 

a     a-{-c-{-«+^ 
•'•  b'^b+d+f+h 
or  aibi:a'{-c-{-e-\-g:b-\-d-\-f'\-h. 
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XVII.  If  three  quanttUes  he  in  condnutd  proportion^  (he  first  will  have  to 
the  third  the  duplicate  rcUio  of  that  which  it  has  to  the  second. 

Let  a:b::b:c,ihen  a:c::a*:l^. 

Since 

>^-,  multiply  each  of  these  equals  by  -r ;  then 

a     a     h     a       a^     a    .  ^ 

XVIII.  If  four  quantities  be  in  continued  proportion^  the  first  ufill  have  to 
the  fourth  the  triplicate  ratio  of  that  which  it  has  to  the  second. 

Let  a,  b,  c,  dhe  four  quantities  in  continued  proportion,  so  that 

aibi:b:c:ic:d ;  then,  also,  a:d::a*:b*. 


Since 


a     h     e 

r;=-=:-7,  wehaye 
b     c     dr 


a_6 
b  c 
a    c 

a     a 
5=6' 
Multiplying  these  equals  together, 

a'     bca 

or 

a'     a 

75=^;  \.e,^aid\ia*il^. 

XIX.  If  two  proportions  be  multiplied  together^  term  by  ierm^  the  products 
wiUform  a  proportion. 

Let  a:b::cidi 

and  eif::g:h; 

then  aeibfiicgidh, 

for  T=3»ana-7=r» 


hence,  multiplying  equals, 


b—d"^"^  fh 


ITr^lTh*  or  ae :  bf::cg:dh. 

The  compatibility  of  any  change  in  the  order  of  the  terms  of  a  proportion 
may  be  tested  by  forming  the  product  of  the  extremes  and  means  in  both  the 
original  and  changed  proportion,  when,  if  they  agree,  the  change  is  correct 
Thus,  a:h::c:d  may  be  written  dihiicia,  for  vre  have  ad=:bc  in  both* 

EXAMPLES  IN  PROPORTION. 

(1)  The  mercurial  barometer  stands  at  a  height  of  30  inches,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  quicksilver  is  13  J  J.     How  high  would  a  water  barometer  stand  ? 

Ans.  33  feet  11|  inches. 

(2)  The  weights  of  a  lever  have  the  same  ratio  as  the  lengths  of  the  oppo- 
site arms.  The  ratio  of  the  weights  is  5,  and  the  longer  ai-m  10  inches. 
What  is  the  length  of  the  shorter  arm  ?  Ans.  2  inches. 
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(3)  The  weights  of  a  leyer  are  6  and  8  pounds,  and  the  length  of  the  shorter 
arm  18  mches.    What  is  that  of  the  longer  ?  Ans.  24  inches. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  an  arm  of  a  lever  5  inches  long,  what  weight  can  be  sup- 
ported by  2]  pounds  acting  at  the  end  of  an  arm  4|  inches  long  ? 

Ans.  2/g  pounds. 

(5)  Triangles  are  to  each  other  as  the  products  of  their  bases  by  then:  alti- 
tudes. The  bases  of  two  triangles  are  to  each  other  as  17  and  18,  and  their 
altitudes  as  21  and  23.    What  is  the  ratio  of  the  triangles  themselves  1 

Ans.  119:138. 

(6)  The  force  of  gravitation  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  At 
the  distance  1  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  this  force  is  expressed  by  the 
number  32.16.    By  what  is  it  expressed  at  the  distance  60  ? 

Ans.  0.0089. 

(7)  The  motion  of  a  planet  about  the  sun  for  a  short  space  is  proportional 
to  unity  divided  by  the  duplicate  of  the  distance.  If  the  motion  be  represented 
by  V  when  the  distance  is  r,  by  what  wiU  it  be  expressed  when  the  distance  is  r'  ? 

A  ^ 

Ans.  — ;t. 

(8)  The  times  of  revolution  of  the  planets  about  the  sun  are  in  the  sesquipli- 
cate  ratio  of  their  mean  dbtances.  The  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
tarn  being  expressed  by  1,  that  of  Jupiter  will  be  5.202776 ;  the  time  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  is  365.2563835  days.  What  is  the  time  of  revolution  of 
Jupiter?  Ans.  4332.5848212  days. 


EQUATIONS. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

134.  A^  equation^  in  the  most  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  composed 
of  two  algebraic  expressions  which  are  equal  to  each  other,  connected  by  the 
sign  of  equality. 

Thus,  <zx=&,  c3fi-\-dx=e,  cx®+g-a^=Aj:+A:,  TOx*+na?+pa^+5'^+''=0,are 
equations. 

The  two  quantities  separated  by  the  sign  ^  are  called  the  members  of  the 
equation,  the  quantity  to  the  left  of  the  sign  ^  is  called  the  first  member^  the 
quantity  to  the  right  the  second  member.  The  quantities  separated  by  the 
signs  -f-  and  —  are  called  the  terms  of  the  equation. 

135.  Equations  are  usually  composed  of  certain  quantities  which  are  known 
and  given,  and  others  which  are  unknown.  The  known  quantities  are  in 
general  represented  either  by  numbers,  or  by  the  first  letters  in  the  alphabet, 
a,  &,  c,  6cc. ;  the  unknown  quantities  by  the  last  letters,  9,  t,  r,  y,  z,  &c. 

136.  Equations  are  of  different  kinds. 

V*.  An  equation  may  be  such  that  one  of  the  members  is  a  repetition  of  the 
other;  as,  2x — 5=2x — 5. 

2^.  One  member  may  be  merely  the  result  of  certain  operations  indicated 
in  the  other  member;  as,5ar-f-16=10x— 6— (5a:— 21),  (ar+y)(ar— y)=a*— y», 
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3**.  An  the  quantities  in  each  member  may  be  known  and  given ;  as,  25=:  10 
4-15,  a  4-6=: c — d,'m  which,  if  we  substitute  for  a,  6,  c,  d  the  known  quan- 
tities which  they  represent,  the  equality  subsisting  between  the  two  members 
will  be  self-evident. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases  the  equation  is  called  an  identical  equaiion, 

4  .  Finally,  the  equation  may  contain  both  known  and  unknown  quantities, 
and  be  such  that  the  equality  subsisting  between  the  two  members  can  not  be 
made  manifest,  until  we  substitute  for  the  unknown  quantity  or  quantities  cer- 
tain other  numbers,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  the  known  numbers 
which  enter  into  the  equation.  The  discovery  of  these  imknown  numbers 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  solution  of  the  equation. 

When  found  and  put  in  the  pkce  of  the  letters  which  represent  them^ 
if  they  make  the  equality  of  the  two  members  evident,  the  equation  is  said  to 
be  verified^  or  satisfied. 

The  word  equation,  when  used  without  any  qualification,  is  always  under- 
Stood  to  signify  an  equation  of  this  last  species ;  and  these  alone  are  the  objects 
of  our  present  investigations. 

i:-^4=7  is  an  equation  properly  so  called,  for  it  contains  an  unknown 
quantity  x,  combined  with  other  quantities  which  are  known  and  given,  and 
the  equality  subsisting  between  the  two  members  of  the  equation  can  not  be 
made  manifest  until  we  find  a  value  for  r,  such  that,  when  added  to  4,  the 
result  will  be  equal  to  7.  This  condition  will  be  satisfied  if  we  make  x=3 ; 
and  this  value  of  x  being  determined,  the  equation  is  solved. 

The  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  thus  discovered  is  called  the  root  of  the 
equation,  being  the  radix  out  of  which  the  equation  is  formed ;  the  term  root 
here  has  a  dififerent  sense  from  that  in  which  we  have  hitherto  used  it,  viz., 
that  of  the  base  of  a  power. 

137.  Equations  are  divided  into  degrees  according  to  the  hi^est  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity  which  they  contain.  Those  which  involve  the  simple 
or  first  power  only  of  the  unknown  quantity  are  called  simple  equations,  or 
equations  of  the  first  degree ;  those  into  which  the  square  of  the  unknown 
quantity  enters  are  called  quadratic  equations,  or  equations  of  the  second  de- 
gree :  so  we  have  cubic  eqttations,  or  equations  of  die  third  degree  ;  hiquad- 
ratic  equations,  or  equations  of  the  fourth  degree  ;  equations  of  the  fifth,  sixthj 
n^  degree.    Thus, 

aX'{-b    =:cx-\'d  is  a  simple  equation. 

4r"—  ar  =:5 — afl  is  a  quadratic  equation. 

ai^+pa^^^q  *  is  a  cubic  equation. 

a*4-pj*"^+^i*-»-|-,  &c.,  ssr,  is  an  equation  of  the  n^  degree. 

138.  Numerical  equations  are  those  which  contain  numbers  only,  in  addition 
to  the  unknown  quantities.  Thus,  a:»+6a:"s=:3x-f  17  and  4x=7y  are  numer- 
ical equations. 

139.  Literal  equations  are  those  in  which  the  known  quantities  are  repre- 
sented by  letters  only,  or  by  both  letters  and  numbers.  Thus,  x'+px«+  qx^szr, 
z*— 3pj:'y-J-69a:y-J-rxy»=5  are  literal  equations. 

140.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  solution  of  equations,  it  being  under- 
stood that  to  solve  an  equation  is  to  find  the  value  of  the  unknoum  quantity,  or 
to  find  a  number  which,  when  substituted  for  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equa- 
tion, renders  the  first  member  identical  with  the  second. 
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The  difficulty  of  Bolying  equations  depends  upon  the  degree  of  the  equations 
and  the  number  of  unknown  quantities.    We  first  consider  the  most  simple 


ON  THE  SOLUTION  OT  SIMPLE  EQUATIONS  CONTAINING  ONE  UN- 

KNOWN  aUANTITY. 

141.  The  various  operations  which  we  perform  upon  equations,  in  order  to 
anive  at  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantities,  are  founded  upon  the  following 
axioms: 

If  to  two  equal  quantities  the  same  quantity  be  added,  the  sums  totU  be  equal. 

Iff  from  tu>o  equal  quantities  the  same  quantity  be  subtracted^  the  remainders 
tffUl  be  equal, 

Jf  two  equal  quantides  be  multipUed  by  the  same  quantity,  the  products  inll 
be  equal. 

If  two  equal  quaniities  be  divided  by  the  same  quantity,  the  quotients  will  be 
equaL 

These  axioms,  when  applied  to  the  two  equal  quantities  wl^ch  constitute 
the  two  members  of  every  equation,  will  enable  us  to  deduce  from  them  new 
equations,  which  are  aO  satisfied  by  the  same  value  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
and  which  win  lead  us  to  dbcover  that  value. 

142.  The  unknown  quantity  may  be  combined  with  the  known  quantities  in 
the  given  equation  by  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  midtiplication, 
and  division.    We  shall  consider  these  dififerent  cases  in  succession. 

I.  Let  it  be  required  to  solve  the  equation 

Ify  from  the  two  equal  quantities  x-\-a  and  b,  we  subtract  the  same  quantity 
a,  tlie  remainders  win  be  equal,  and  we  shaU  have 

or 

x^sib — a,  the  value  of  r  required. 

So,  also,  in  the  equation 

a:+6=24. 

Subtracting  6  from  each  of  the  equal  quantatiea  x-f-6  and  24,  the  result  is 

x=24^6 
=18,  the  value  of  x  required. 

II.  Let  the  equation  be 

If,  to  &e  two  equal  quantities  x — a  and  b,  the  same  quantity  a  be  added, 
the  sums  win  be  equal ;  then  we  have 

or 

x^s})'\-a,  the  value  of  x  required. 

So,  abo,  in  the  equation 

X— 6=s24. 

Adding  6  to  each  of  these  equal  quantities,  the  result  is 

x=244-6 
=:30,  the  value  of  x  required* 

It  fottows  from  (I.)  and  (II.)  that 
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We  may  transpose  any  term  of  an  equation  fiom  one  member  to  the  other  65 
changing  the  sign  of  that  term.* 

We  may  change  the  signs  of  every  term  in  each  member  of  the  equation  with 
out  altering  the  value  of  the  €Tpression*j 

If  the  same  quantity  appear  in  each  memher  of  the  equation  affected  with  tii 
same  sign,  it  may  he  suppressed. 

Ill    Let  the  eqaation  be 

DiTiding  each  of  these  equals  by  a,  the  result  is 

r^~,  the  Taiue  of  x  required. 

So,  also,  in  the  equation 

6x=24. 
Dividing  each  of  these  equals  by  6,  the  result  is 

x=4,  the  value  of  x  required. 

From  this  it  follows  that, 

When  one  member  of  an  equation  contains  the  unknoum  quantity  alone, 
affected  with  a  coefficient,  and  the  other  member  contains  known  quantities  only, 
the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  found  by  dividing  each  member  of  the 
equation  by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quantity 

IV.  Let  the  equation  be 

a 
Multiplying  each  of  these  equals  by  a,  the  result  is 

x=a6,  the  value  of  x  required. 

So,  also,  in  the  equation 

^     «... 
-=24. 

Multiplying  each  of  these  equals  by  6,  the  result  is 

x=144. 

From  this  it  follows  that. 

When  one -member  of  the  equation  contains  the  unknown  quantity  alone,  di- 
vided by  a  knoum  quantity,  and  the  other  member  contains  known  quantities 
only,  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  found  by  multiplying  each  member 
of  the  equation  by  the  quantity  which  is  the  divisor  of  the  unknoum,  quantity. 

V.  Let  the  equation  be 

ax  dx    m 

■5-— c= . 

6  en 

In  order  to  solve  this  equation,  we  must  clear  it  of  fractions ;  to  effect  this, 
reduce  the  fractions  to  equivalent  ones,  having  a  common  denominator  (Art. 
41),  the  equation  becomes 

aenx     been     bdnx     bem 
ben      ben       ben      ben ' 
Multiply  these  equal  quantities  by  the  same  quantity  hen,  or,  which  is  evi- 

*  If  we  transpose  a  plus  term,  it  subtracts  this  term  fixim  both  memben ;  and  if  we 
transpose  a  mlnns  term,  it  adds  this  term  to  both. 

t  This  is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as  transposing  every  tenn  in  each  member  of  the  equa- 
tion, or  multiplying  throagbont  by  — 1. 
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dandy  the  same  thing,  suppress  the  deDominator  hen  in  each  of  the  firactions, 
the  result  is  « 

aerix — hcenz=hdnx — 6«m,  an  equation  clear  of  fractions. 
So,  also,  in  the  equation 

2ar     3  x 

Keducing  the  finctions  to  a  common  deQominator 

60  ""60"  60  ■'■"ecT' 

Multiplying  both  members  of  the  equation  by  60,  the  result  is 
40x — 45 = 660 -|- 12a;,  an  equation  dear  effractions. 

If  the  denominators  have  common  factors,  we  can  simplify  the  above  opera- 
tion by  reducing  them  to  their  least  common  denominator,  wluch  is  done  (see 
Art.  44)  by  finding  tiie  least  common  multiple  of  the  denominators.  Thus,  in 
the  equation 

5x     4x  7     13x 

i2"y""^^-8 6"* 

The  least  common  multiple  of  the  numbers  12,  3,  8, 6  is  24,  which  is,  there- 
fore, the  least  common  denominator  of  the  above  fractions,  and  the  equation 
will  become 

lOx     32x     312^21     52x 
24  ""24  ""24  ~"24^24* 
Multiplying  both  members  of  the  equation  by  24,  the  result  is 

lOx— 32x — 312=21— 52x,  an  equation  clear  of  fractions. 
Hence  it  appears  that, 

Li  order  to  cUar  an  equation  of  fractional  reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common 
denominator^  and  then  multiply  each  term  by  this  common  denominator.  In  the 
fradional  terms  the  common  denominator  toill  be  simply  suppressed. 

143.  From  what  lias  been  said  above,  we  deduce  the  following  general 

RUIiE  rOR  THX  SOLUTION  OF  A  SIMPLE  EQUATION  CONTAINING  ONE  UNKNOWN 

QUANTITY. 

1®.  (Jlear  (he  equation  of  fractions-,  and  perform  in  both  members  dU  the  alge- 
braie  operations  indicated, 

2**.  Transpose  all  the  terms  containing  the  unknown  quantity  to  one  member 
of  the  equation^  and  all  the  terms  containing  known  quantities  only  to  the  other 
member^  and  reduce  each  member  to  its  most  simple  form. 

3^.  We  thus  obtain  an  equ€Uion^  one  member  of  which  contains  the  unknown 
quantity  alone^  affected  urith  a  coefficient,  and  the  other  member  contains  known 
quantities  only ;  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  will  be  found  by  dividing  the 
member  composed  of  the  known  quantities  by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown 
quantity. 

The  terms  containing  the  unknown  quantity  are  usually  collected  in  the  first 
member  of  the  equation,  though  they  may  often  be  more  conveniently  col- 
lected in  the  second ;  the  second  being  afterward  written  as  the  first  member, 
and  the  first  as  the  second. 

Sometimes  an  equation  presents  itself  as  one  of  a  degree  higher  than  the 
first,  but  both  members  are  divisible  by  such  a  power  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity as  to  reduce  the  equation  to  one  of  the  first  degree. 
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In  other  cases,  dearing  an  equation  of  fractions  reduces  it,  by  the  canceliing 
of  those  terms  which  contain  the  higher  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity,  to 
the  first  degree. 

A  proportion  containing  an  unknown  quantity  in  any  of  its  terms  can  be 
thrown  into  the  form  of  an  equation  by  multiplying  the  extremes,  and  also  the 
means,  and  setting  the  two  products  thus  formed  equal  to  each  other. 

BKAMPLE  I. 

Given,  19r+13  =59— 4x. 

Transposing,  19x4-  4:r=59— 13. 
Reducing,  23x=46. 

Dividing  by  23,  xzs2. 

Verification, — Substitute  2  for  x  in  the  given  equation,  it  becomes 

19X2+13=69—4x2,  or 
38+13=59—8,  an  identity. 
Let  this  process  be  repeated  in  some  of  the  following  examples. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

Given,  H+l»=    I-I+"- 

Reducing  to  least  conunon  denominator  12, 

2ar     3x  Ax     ^ 

12-12+^"'  =  i2-i2+"- 
Multiplying  both  members  by  12, 

2x— 3X+120  =  4x— 6X+132. 
Transposing,  2x— 3x— 4x+62r=132— 120. 
Reducing,  x        =:  12. 

EXAMPLE   III. 

6x+3  4r— 10 

Given,  4"+''  =  ~iF'+^^- 

Reducing  to  least  common  denominator  20, 

25X+16  81—20  .  _ 

-W-+^  =  -20-  +  ^°- 
Multiplying  both  members  by  20, 

25x+15+140=  8x— 20+200. 
Transposing,  25x—  8x=200— 20— 15— 140. 

Reducing,  17x=  25. 

25 

Dividing  by  17,  x=  ~. 

EXAMPLE  IT. 

2x— 5     7X+10               12x— 10 
Giyen.  — ^  =16 g— . 

Reducing  to  common  denominator, 

30x— 75     140X+200  144x— 120 

60      "■        60        — ^^-"        60 
Multiplying  both  members  by  60, 

30x— 75— 140x— 200  =960— 144x+120. 
Transposing,  30x— 140x+144x=960+  75  +^00+120. 
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Reducing,  34x=1355. 

Dividing  by  34, 


x^ 


34  •        • 
It  18  mmecessary  to  write  the  common  denominator* 

EXAMPLE  y. 

_.                    12— 4x     2a:+5  7x+60 

Given,  -^ ^     =,3+~:^-50. 

Reccing  to  least  common  denominator,  10,  and  neglecting  it,  we  have 

12— 4x— 4x— 10  =30+  35a:+300— 600. 
Traospoeidg,      — 4x— 4x— 35rr=30-f  300  —  124-10—500. 
Reducing,  — 43x=  — 172. 

Changing  the  signs  of  both  members,* 

43x=     172. 
Dividing  bj  43,  x:=         4. 

EXAMPLE  VI. 

Given,  ox-f-^  =scx-|-<£. 

Transposing,  ox — cx^  d^-h. 

Simplifying,  (a — c)x=  d — b. 

BivkiUng  by  (a — c;,  x=: . 

EXAMPLE  VII. 

dx     ex  gx 

Redudng  to  a  common  denominator, 

adhx     hchx  hdgx 

Multiplying  by  bdh^ 

adhx+  hchx+  hdeh = bd/kx-^-  bdgx-^-  bdhm. 
Transposing,  €u[hx+bchx^bdfhx~^bdgx:=bdftm'^bdeh, 
Simpl^ing,       {adh-{-bch — bdfh — bdg)x=ibdkm — bdek. 
•*%..■..,  ^  .         i*  bdhnt'-^bdth 

^•^  by  coefficwnt  of  x,  '=adh+bch-bdfh-bdg 

bdh{m — «) 
^  adh+bch-^bdfh^bdg 

EXAMPLE  VIII. 

X  dx 

Given,  — 1 |-3a6=0. 

u  c 

Reducing  to  common  denominator  and  neglecting  it, 

ex — ae — adx-\-3€fibc=ss0. 
Transposing  and  simplifying,  (c — ad)x=:ac — 3a^bc. 

Dividuig  by  coeffident  of  x,  x=: t— ^. 

Verification. 
ac(l— 3a&) 

a  c{c — ad)      * 

*  Or  dividing  both  membexi  by  — 43,  givea  a;=4. 
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or 


£(]-3a6)  ad(l^3ah) 


: — ad 


or 


c^3ahC'-c+ad^ad+3a^bd+ZabC'~3a^bd=iO, 


Given, 
Transposing, 


EXAMPLE  IX. 

x+18=3x— 5. 
18+5  =3a:— ar 
23=2x 
23 


Given, 

Clearing  of  fractions. 


EXAUFLE  X. 

a     b     d 

ace^bex-\-cdx 
ace=i{be-{-cd)x 
ace 
bt-^-cd' 


Given, 
Dividing  by  x, 


EXAMPLE   XI. 


3a:*— 10x=8x+a?*. 
3x— 10  =8  +^ 
x=9. 


Given, 

Dividing  by  x*"~*, 


EXAAIFLE  XII. 

x=a. 

EXAMPLE  XIII. 


ax" — a'  a 


// 


Given.  ^ou     ^'*— ^.m-r 

Multiplying  by  x",         a3^-'a'^=zaaf^'^a"x. 
Canceling  ox*"  in  both  members. 


— a'= — o^'x  .•.  xs=- 


a' 


■// 


EXAMPLE  XIV. 

ad 
Given,  a:bx::c:d.'»bcxz=:ad.'.x=-r'. 

144.  In  addition  to  the  axioms  in  (Art  141)  we  may  subjoin  the  following : 
If  two  equal  quantities  be  raised  to  the  same  power^  the  results  will  be  equal, 
ffihe  same  root  of  two  equal  quantities  be  extracted^  the  results  wUl  be  equal. 
Hence  any  equation  may  be  cleared  of  a  single  radical  quantity  by  trans- 
posing all  the  other  terms  to  the  opposite  side,  a^fl  then  nusing  each  member 
to  the  power  denoted  by  the  index  of  the  radical.    If  there  be  more  than  one 
radical,  tlie  operation  must  be  repeated.    Thus : 
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EXAMPLE  XV. 


Ghren,  •     V3i:+7=10. 

Squaring  each  member  of  the  equatiou, 

3x+7=100. 
Transposing,  32"= 100 — 7. 

Redacing,  and  dividing  by  3,  2:=:31. 

EXAMPLE  XVI. 


Given,  V4j:+2=  V4x+5. 

Squaring  both  sides  of  the  equation, 

4x+2=4r+ 10  -v/Sx+SS. 
Keducing,  — 10V4x=23. 

Squaring  hoth  sides,  400x^529. 


•_529 
^■"400' 


EXAMPLE  XVII. 

Va:+28      Vx+38 


Clearing  the  equation  of  fractions, 

r+28  y/x+6y/x+iee=x+38  /2:+4  '/•c+162. 
Transposing  and  reducing,  16=8  V^* 

Dividing  both  members  by  8,  2=    -/x. 

Squaring  both  members,  4=       x. 

EXAMPLE  XVIII. 


Given,  ^/a+x  =V^+^«a:+6«. 

Raising  both  members  to  the  m^  power, 

a+x  =  Vj^+So-r+fc*. 
Squaring  both  members,  a^ + 2ax+ x^  ^x** + 5ax + 6*. 
Transposing  and  reducing,  — 3ax  =6' — a'. 

Changing  the  signs,  3ax  :=a^ — 2>*. 

Dnridmg  by  3a,  x  = — - — . 

EXAMPLE  XIX. 

Given,  — ttt —  = — r — • 

Since  ^x  is  the  square  of  ^^^  and  a^  is  the  square  of  a,  we  can  perform 
the  division  indicated  in  the  first  fraction,  and  have  for  a  quotient 

^x+a=  ^^, 


9mi 


...  (5— l)«!{>^x=  — (6+l)a, 


•-=(^r 


(20)  Given  4x+36=5x+34.  Ans.  x=:2. 

(21)  Given  4x—12+3x+l=2x+4.  Ans.  x=3. 
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[22] 
[23] 

[24] 

[25] 

[26] 

[27] 

[28] 

[29] 

[30) 

[31 ; 

[32] 

[33] 
[34] 

[35] 
[36] 
[37] 

[38] 

[39] 
[40] 
[41] 
[42] 
[43] 
[44] 
[45] 
[461 


Given  3a+r— 56+2=7fr— a+c+6.      Ans.  x=126— 4a+c4-4, 
Given  13J— 5=2ar— 8J.  kns.  x=9. 


7x     3x 
Given  12|+3a:— 6— — =—— 5J. 

XXX 

GWen  2+3=4+7. 

XXX 

Given  2+3+4=13. 

X      X 

Given  a:4--— -=4z— 17. 

Given  5 rY-=r— 3. 

32r— 5  2x— 4 

Given  x-\- — - — =12— — r — . 

x+1     x+3     1^+4 
Given  -J-^ — 4-=-5 — h^^- 

5x  4a:  .     ^ 

Given  6r— 2+12=^+26. 

X     4x  41a? 

Given  7x+13j— -=-g-— 82+-^. 

Given  8x— 7J— fxilO— 5x-.2f =0. 
Given  4(5x+7-.|)=|(3ar+9— 4). 
x-^-jx+jx     20ar— 25 
21— J     •"     101     ' 

^.        x-6  ,  ^       284 -X 
Given  -j-+6x=— ^ — . 

U— ar     19— X 
Given  x+ — ^ — =—2 — . 

2x+6     ^  .  llx— 37 
Given  3xH — ^=5+ ^ —  • 

6x— 4            18— 4x 
Given  — ^ 2= — f-x. 

3x— 11     5x— 5     97— 7x 
Given  21+-l6-=-8-+— 2~- 

x^A           5x+14      1 
Given  3x -*=— 3 12' 

X— 1     23— X  4+x 

Given  -^^ — |— ^  =7-—- 

7x+5     16+4X  3X+9 

Gi^en  —3 —  +6=-2-"- 

3x+4     7x— 3     X— 16 
Given  —5 ~^=-^. 

17-3X     4X+2                    7X+14 
Given r ^ —  :=5 — DX-( r — . 


Given 


3x— 3 


Given  X 7 ^4=     ^ 


20— X     6x— 8     4x— 4 
7^+     5     • 


An8.x=139|. 

An8X=12. 
Ans.  x^l2. 

Ans.  x=s6. 

Ans.  x=s7. 

Ans.  x=5. 
Ans.  x=s41. 
Ans.  x^l2. 

Ans.  x=9. 

Ans.  x^O,  or  8{. 
Ans.  x= — 1}. 

Ans.  x^2|^. 
Ans.  x^9. 
Ans.  x:s5. 
Ans.  x=7. 
Ads.  xs=4. 
Ans.  x^9. 
Ans.  x=7. 
Ans.  x=:8. 
Ans.  x=:l. 
Ans.  x=:2. 
Ans.  x=s4. 
Ans.  xs=6. 
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4x— 21       ,     67— 3a:  5r— 96 

(47)  Given  — - — +3H — =241 — llx.       Ans.  r=:21. 

6X-I-18  11— 3ar  13— x     21— 2r 

(48)  Given -^t 1, __=5x-48— ^^ jg-. 

Ads.  a:=10. 

3jr— 11     &r— 5     97— 7ar 

(49)  Given  21 H jg — =z— 1 —.  Ans.  r=9. 

/^^v  ^.        hx     d     a     ex  .ad 

(50)  Given =t — -j.  Ans.  x=:-T— 
^    '               a     c      6     a  be 

,     ,  ^.  &r— 1     3r— 2     llx— 3     13jr— 15     Sr— 2 

(51)  Given  23+^5-+-5 12-=— 3 t"' 

Ans.  arss9. 

.     .    1      3x— 13     12+7X  9+5x     lU— 17 

(52)  Given  4x+3^—^^ l_=7x-33-^— g— . 

Ans.  x=:15. 

(53)  Given  -^-i-^^^^ 6x=ae-35x.  Ans.  ar=^^^^,^j. 

,,  »  ^.        a+Sx     7a — 6x  9x      X      5x 

(54)  Given  J^ __+3-^=^+gj. 

39a6— 14a« 
^■•^-27a6-96+12' 
/«\  O-  ftj?        (3tc+flrf)x       bah       (3&c— a<f)x     5fl(26— a) 

(55)  Given  gj^^-  2a6(a+6)  ""Sc-rf""  2a6(a— 6)  ""    a«-6»    ' 

5fl(2&— g) 

3c-<£    • 

d—c 

(56)  Griven  ax-{-c:=5x4-<^*  Ans.  xss   ,. 

4a'— 3a5 

(57)  Given  2ax — 5x-f-2a&aB4a' — ah — 3ax.  Ans.  x=   ,  .    . 

7a6— 3a' 

(58)  Given  (3a— x)(a— &)4-2ax^45(a4-^)*  Ans.  x= — ^  ,    . 

(59)  Given  gax+gftxsrc.  Ans.x=g^  ,  g^. 

X  cfx  ac(l— 3a5) 

(60)  Given 1 ^3a5=0.  Ans.  x=       _,    »    » 

a'x       ,       _  ^  ahc^oi^A-bcd^c^d 

(61)  Given  T3-+ac=ox— ac.  Ans.  x= 1*9—6  ^^s ' 

,^,  ^.        ox  wix  &cn+&Jn 

(62)  Given  -r —  c=s — +»•  Ans.  x= ^— r — . 

ax         ^        ex  .  8a5'4-4Z>>— I2a<5 

(63)  Given  -3+45=3^.  An..  ^=^^^^^_„,j^^,- 

.  3hx     X— 5     5x— a«      x  4a«(a«+a6— 6«) 

(64)  Given  ^-^^=-^^1:^-^'       Ans.  ^==3^_6^.j^^j.^6^. 

(a+6)(x— 6)     ^       4a5— 5"    ^    .  cC- 6x 

(65)  Given  ^"^^^^      ^-3a=-^3p^-2x+^^. 

_a^+3a»5+4a«t'— 6ay+2ft* 
Ans.  X-.  —  -  j(4^^2a5-26«) 


Ans.  x=- 
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/cc\  r-        ax     b     ex    px     q     rx        .  kh+kq 

(66)  Given —^ 1-^=^-— ~ — =-.      Ad8.  r=— i ,    ^  ^ 

k(a^p)+m(c+ry 

/i>»^  />!•       a: ,  OX    6x  .  car    mx 

(67)  Given  ^+^+5j^+^-^=^+p. 

12pA: 
Ana.  a:=: 


12(1— m)+2(3a+26)+3c* 

(68)  Given  r(aa:+6-c)=c(j?a:+(7-r).  Ans.  x=^^^. 

ra — cp 

(69)  Given  ^^^=E=^.  ^„.  .^^Kt-P), 

(70)  Given  (f»»+i?)(?a:-3r)=(|wi+2p)(5r-7r). 

r(952m+4928^) 
""      9m+208p      • 

(71)  Given +5nar=: 2« 

'  n      g^  bug 

4nA« 
Ans.  ar=: .^— ^_ 

6w«^— 4m«+33fiV 
(70X  Given  ^3(5^-22?^)     24(3ar-20,^6) 

(2041c— 4406g;i')5 
'^~    (456c— 648A)a   ' 

/.yox  n-        13m— 7a:  ,  4m— x  •   m+o 

(73)  Given— -3— -+■-----=-— !-^«;ta:. 

m+jp     '  m— p       m— j7 

6/?— 8m+A:(m2— ^s' 

(74)  Given— ^+-^^^4.^-^=3<:r+-^ 

Ans  r-  3a«5c(fl+&)'+<z^6^ 

(3ac+6)(a+6)3-(2a+Z>)(a+6)6«" 

(76)  Given  ax — a5'=6x-j — — ' 

4a6«— 10a 
Ans.  x=--; rr-. 

(76)  Given  ax«+6x=c:t»+rfx.  Ans.  r=— . 

a— c 

(77)  Given  Ar»+Bx»-»=C2r«—Da:°»-».  Ans.  x=5±5. 

C — A* 

(78)  Given— j^^ 3^^=— 35— +^^^- 

.  106a» 

Ans.  x^- 


151a«6+28611c*m 

/«ftv  n-       4m(K«— 5a*)  5m(ff«— 2x^  ok« 

(79)  Given -'-7mp4— ^^^- tl,  ^ns.  x=-^^ . 

^^  -^^4  .aa«   J7      28^+5g« 

24a;"         53fi 

(80)  Given  ^3^=^^-^.  ^ns.  x^Zl^. 
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/«.v  -TM.          ^w^'*         ^"^  .              5m— ap 

(81)  Given  r-r — =-*- — .  Ans.  x= -. 

'               o-\-cx    P'\'qx  aq — cm 

(82)  Given  12— x:^::4:l.  Ans.  a:==4. 

(83)  Given  ^^^i-:—^::7:4.  Ans.  a: =2. 

ii  4 

(84)  Given  20:1  ::1: 3.1416.  Ans.  0=0.1591. 

h  lax? 

(85)  Given  a:/:: -:7c.  Ans.  /=-t-. 


(86)  Given  r :  1 : :  c :  3.1416.  Ans.  r= 


c 


3.1416' 


(87)  Given  -/4j:+16=12.  Ans.  a:=32. 

(88)  Given  V2x+3+4=7.  Ans.  a:=12. 

(89)  Given  Vl2+i=2+  V^-  Ans.  a:=4. 

(90)  Given  ^^+40=10—  Vi.  Ans.  a:=9. 

(91)  Given  Vx— 16=8—  -/x.  Ans.  x=25. 

(92)  Given  Var— 24=  -/x— 2.  Ans.  x=49. 

_  25a 

(93)  Given  -/x— a=  Vx— iV^*  Ans.  x=-7r-. 

lo 

9 


(94)  Given  V6X  -/a:+2=  ^5^+2.  Ans.  x^— . 

» 

(95)  Given  V4a+x=2  -/Tfi—  V?.  Ans.  x=^^^. 

(96)  Given  x+a+  -/2ax+x^=6.  Ans.  x=^  71°^'. 

26 

x-^ax      V-^  1 

(97)  Given — p:-=— -.  Ans.  x=: 


(98)  Given  — = = — = .  Ans.  x=4. 

(99)  Given  — =^^=    _^     .  Ans.  x=( r)  . 

3x— 1  -/Sx— 1 

(100)  Given  -7= =1+ o •  Ans.  x=3. 

v3x+l  •* 

,         _.          ax— 5«             -Jax-^b  .              1/,        C  \« 

(jOl)  Given  -^=_=o+-^-.  Ans.  ^=-(i+,-3j)  . 

J "  5« 4fla 

(102)  Given  x=   /a«+x  V6'+x«— a*  Ans.  x=— . 

-.    .     16 

(103)  Given  V5+x+  y/x=    n.  Ans.  x=4. 

(104)  Given  -v/x+  y/x—Jx—  y/xz=-^— — p.  Ans.  ^=t^' 


Given  -Jx+  y/x—Jx^  Va^=5\/    ,     ■-- 

V  V  ^  V  ^_^  y  3. 


Ans.  x=2a. 
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(106)  Giren  -/lOx+Ss?.  Ana.  x^^o' 

(107)  Given  V^— 32=16—  -/x  Am.  x=81.  . 

>  'Sar— 9  -/Sx— 3 

(108)  Given  — =: — 1  =  — 5 .  Ans.  ar=5. 

V5r+3  '^ 

•  (109)  Given^V«J^— ^=^Vcr+<^^— /•  Ans.  x=     ^^    'a^AMx* 

^         yf  a'\-X'\-  ^/ a—x        ,  .  2a-/« 

(110)  Given  =  ^fm,  Ans.  a:=  .  .  ^  . 

(111)  Given  V^q:^=\^^.  Ans.  x=^^=^-9. 

(112)  Given  -  Vj^+  j'+-^=rT.        An..  ^=  g^^  • 

When  an  equation  can  never  be  verified^  whatever  value  we  put  in  tlie 
place  of  the  unknown  quantity,  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  ;  and  when  an  equa- 
tion is  always  verified,  whatever  value  be  put  for  the  unknown  quanti^,  it  is 
said  to  be  indeterminate. 

CASKS  OF  IMPOSSIBILITY  AND  INDKTBRMINATION  IN  EaUATIONS 

OF  THE  FtaST  DEGllEE. 

I.  Problem. — To  find  a  number  such  that  the  third  of  it,  augmented  by  75, 
and  five  twelfths  of  it,  diminished  by  35,  shall  make  three  quarters  of  it,  adjied 
to  49. 

The  equation  is 

X  5x  3x 

3+75+J2-35=-j+49,  [1] 

X     5x     3x 
•'•    3+12"T=^ 
.•.  4x+6x— 9t=108 
.-.  0=108. 
An  absurdity.    There  is,  therefore,  no  value  of  x  which  can  satisfy  the 
equation  [1]. 

The  impossibility  may  be  rendered  evident  in  the  equation  [1]  itself  by  re- 
ducing the  similar  terms  in  the  first  member ;  thus, 

3x  Zx 

-+40=~+49. 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  members  will  always  differ  by  9,  whatever  be  the 
value  of  X, 

II.  Problem. — To  find  a  number  such  that,  addmg  together  the  half  of  it  in- 
creased by  10,  two  thirds  of  it  increased  by  20,  and  five  sixths  of  it  diminish- 
ed by  34,  the  sum  shall  be  equal  to  twice  the  excess  of  this  number  over  5. 

r+10     2(x+20)     5(x-34) 

—2^+        3       +       g =2(x-6),  {2] 

.•.3ar+30+4a:+80  +5x  — 170=12a:— 60 
.•.3x+4x+5ar— 12ar=170— 30  —80  —60 
%.  €.,  0=0. 
The  imknown  x  is,  therefore,  altogether  indeterminate ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
may  be  taken  equal  to  2  or  3,  or  any  number  whatever. 
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I 

.     ON  THE  SOLUTION  OF  SDHPLB  EaUATIONS.  CONTAINXNO  TWO  OE 

MOB£  UNKNOWN  aUANTITIES. 

145.  A  8iogle  equation,  contaiDiDg  two  unknown  quantities,  admits  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  solutions ;  for  if  we  assign  any  arbitrary  value  to  one  of  the 
unknown  quantities,  the  equation  will  determine  the  corresponding  value  of 
the  other  unknown  quantity.  Thus,  in  the  equation  y:=x-4-10,  each  value 
'which  we  may  assign  to  x  will,  when  augmented  by  10,  furnish  a  correspond- 
ing value  of  y.  Thus,  if  x=:2,  y =12  *,  if  x:=3,  y=13,  and  so  on.  An  equation 
of  this  nature  is  called  an  indeUrminaU  equation,  and  since  the  value  of  y  de- 
pends upon  that  of  x,  y  is  said  to  be  ti  function  of  x. 

In  general^  every  quantity ,  tohose  value  depends  upon  one  or  more  quantHieSf 
is  said  to  be  a  function  of  these  quantities. 

Thus,  in  the  equation  y=iax-4-6,  we  say  that  y  is  a  function  of  x,  and  that 
y  is  expressed  in  terms  ofx,  and  the  known  quantities  a,  6. 

If,  however,  we  have  tioo  equations  between  two  unknown  quantities,  and 
if  these  equations  hold  good  together,  then  it  will  be  seen  presently  that  we 
can  combine  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  determinate  values  for  each 
of  the  unknown  quantities ;  that  is  to  say,  each  of  the  unknown  quantities  will 
have  but  a  single  value,  which  will  satisfy  the  equations.  The  equations  in 
this  case  are  called  determinate. 

In  general,  in  order  that  questions  may  admit  of  determinate  solutions,  we 
must  have  as  many  separate  equations  as  there  are  unknoum  quantities;  a 
group  of  equations  of  this  nature  is  called  a  system  of  simultaneous  equations* 

If  the  number  of  equations  exceed  the  number  of  unknown  quantities,  un- 
less the  equations  in  excess  conform  to  the  values  of  the  imknown  quantities 
determined  by  the  others,  the  equations  are  said  to  be  incompatible.  Thus, 
if  we  have  x^-y =10  and  x— >y  :=6,  the  only  values  of  x  and  y  which  will  satisfy 
both  these  equations  are  8  for  x,  and  2  for  y.  Now,  if  we  were  to  add  an- 
other equation  to  these,  it  must  conform  to  these  values,  and  could  not  be 
written  in  any  form  at  pleasure.  Thus,  we  might  for  a  third  equation  say 
2y=16 ;  but  we  could  not  write  xy=100,  for  this  third  equation  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  other  two.* 


*  EqaatioDs  may  be  incompatible  when  the  nunber  does  not  exceed  the  nunber  of  on- 
knownfl,  as  the  following  problem  will  show: 

A  fportRnan  was  asked  how  many  birds  he  had  taken.  He  Implied,  if  5  be  added  to  Uie 
third  of  diose  I  took  last  year,  it  will  make  the  half  of  the  nnmber  taken  this  year.  But  if 
fiom  tiiree  tiqies  this  last  half  5  be  taken,  yoa  will  have  precisely  the  nomber  taken  last 
year.    How  many  did  he  take  in  each  yeart 

Let  «=  the  number  this  year,  and  |r=:  the  nnmber  last  year. 

9-3+5,  y=  2 -5. 

Sobstitating  in  the  fint  the  valne  of  y  in  the  second, 

-=  — ^  -1-5 
9       9     3^ 

/.  2m — 3«=30 — 10 

0  =90; 

an  absurd  equality,  whence  we  oonclvde  that  there  exist  no  valnes  of  «  and  y  which  satisfy 

the  two  equations. 

This  is  because  Uie  conditions  of  the  problem  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.    When, 

however,  the  two  equations  are  derived  from  the  same  problem,  and  its  conditions  are  not 

contradictory,  values  for  x  and  y  will  always  be  f  jund  to  satisfy  them. 
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146.  In  order  to  solve  a  system  of  two  simple  equations  containing  two  m« 
known  quantities,  we  must  endeavor  to  deduce  from  them  a  single  equation 
contEuning  only  one  unknown  quantity ;  we  must,  therefore,  make  one  of  die 
unknown  quantities  disappear,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  we  must  diminaU  it.  The 
equation  thus  obtained,  containing  one  unknown  quantity  only,  will  give  die 
value  of  the  unknown  quantity  which  it  involves,  and,  substituting  the  value  of 
this  unknown  quantity  in  either  of  the  equations  containing  the  two  unknown 
quantities,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  other  unknown  quantity. 

The  process  which  most  naturally  suggests  itself  for  the  elimination  of  one 
of  the  unknown  quantities,  is  to  derive  from  one  of  the  two  equationr^  an  ex- 
pression for  that  unknown  quantity  in  terms  of  the  other  unknown  quantity, 
and  then  substitute  this  expression  in  the  other  equation.  We  shall  see  that 
the  elimination  may  be  effected  by  different  methods,  which  are  more  or  leas 
simple  according  to  the  nature  of  the  question  proposed. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Let  it  be  proposed  to  aolve  the  system  of  equations 

y-^=  6 (1)  > 

y+x:=l2 (2)  $ 

147.  First  Method. — ^From  equation  (1)  we  find  the  value  of  ^  in  terms 
of  x,  which  gives  yz=x-\'6 ;  substituting  the  expression  x-^-S  for  y  in  equation 
(2),  it  becomes  x-4-6-|-x=12,  from  which  we  find  the  determinate  value  x=3 ; 
since  we  have  already  seen  that  ^=a:-|-6,  we  find  also  the  determinate  value 
y=3+6or9. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  although  each  of  the  above  equations,  considered  sep- 
arately, admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions,  yet  the  system  of  equations 
admits  only  one  common  «o2utian,  r=3,  ^=9. 

148.  Second  Method. — Derive  from  each  equation  an  expression  for  y  in 
terms  of  x,  we  shall  then  have 

y=  x+6 
y=12 —ar. 

These  two  values  of  y  must  be  equal  to  one  another,  and,  by  comparing 
them,  we  shall  obtain  an  equation  involving  only  one  unknown  quantity,  viz., 

a:-J-6sz=12— X. 
Whence 

x=3. 
Substituting  the  value  of  x  in  the  expression  y=:x-l-6,  we  find  y=9. 
The  substitution  of  3,  the  value  of  x,  in  the  second  expression,  y=12 — x, 
leads  necessarily  to  the  same  value  of  y ;  thus,  12 — 3=9,  for  we  derived  the 
value  of  X  from  the  equation  x-l-6=12 — x. 

149.  Third  Method. — Since  the  coefiScients  of  y  are  equal  in  the  two 
equations,  it  is  manifest  that  we  may  eliminate  y  by  svhtracting  the  ttoo  equa- 
tions from  each  other ^  which  gives 

(y+^)— (y-"^)=12— 6. 
Whence 

2x=:6 
x=3. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  value  of  x,  we  may  deduce  that  of  y  by  making 
xss3  in  either  of  the  proposed  equations ;  we  can,  however,  determine  the 
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▼Blue  of  y  directly,  by  obsemng  that,  since  the  coefficientB  of  x  in  the  proposed 
equatdoDs  are  eqiial,  and  have  opposite  signs,  we  may  eliminate  x  by  adding 
the  two  equations  iogetker^  which  gives 

(y-x)+(y+a:)=12+6. 
Whence 

2y=18 

y=9. 

If  we  examine  the  three  above  methods,  we  shall  perceive  that  they  con- 
sist in  expressing  that  (he  unknovm  quantUies  June  the  same  values  in  both 
equations. 

These  methods  have  derived  their  names  from  the  processes  employed  to 
effect  the  elimination  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

The  first  is  called  the  method  of  elimination  hy  substituHon. 

The  second  is  called  the  method  of  elimination  by  comparison. 

The  third  is  caOed  the  method  of  elimination  by  addition  and  subtraction. 

The  role  for  the  first  is  to  find  the  value  of  one  of  the  unknovm  quantities  in 
one  of  the  equations^  and  substitute  itinihe  other  equation. 

For  the  second,  is  to  find  the  value  of  ike  same  unknoum  quantity  in  ea^  of 
the  ttoo  given  equations^  and  set  these  values  equal. 

And  for  the  third,  is  to  make  the  confident  of  the  unknown  quantity  to  be 
eliminated  the  same  in  the  two  equations,  and  add  or  subtract  as  the  case  may 
require.  Add,  if  the  signs  of  the  equal  terms  are  different,  and  if  they  are 
alike,  subtract. 

By  either  of  these  rules  a  single  equation,*containing  but  one  unknown  qwm^ 
tity,  is  obtained. 


I 


KXAMPLB  II. 

Take  the  equations 

2z+3y=13 (1) 

5x+4y=22 (2) 

V.  Eliminating  by  substitution. 
From  equation  (1),  we  find 

13— 2ir 

Substituting  the  value  of  y  in  terms  of  x  in  equation  (2),  it  becomes 

13— 2x     ^ 
&r+4x— 3— =22; 

an  equation  containing  x  alone,  which,  when  solved,  gives 

x=2. 
This  value  of  x,  substituted  in  either  of  the  equations  (1)  or  (2),  gives 

y=3. 

2».  Eliminating  by  comparison. 

13— 2x 
From  equation  (1)  }[= — - — . 

no       Kj» 

From  equation  (2)  y= — r — . 

13— 2r     22— &r 
Equating  these  values  of  y,  — ^ — = — - — ;  an  equation  containing  x  only. 

K 
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Whence 

ar=2. 

Substituting  this  value  for  x  in  either  of  the  preceding  expreaeions  tor  y, 

we  find 

y=3. 

3°.  Eliminating  by  subtraction. 

In  order  to  eliminate  y,  we  perceive  that  if  we  could  deduce  from  the  pro- 

posed  equations  two  other  equations  in  x  and  y^  in  which  the  coefficients  of  y 

should  be  equal,  the  elimination  of  y  would  be  effected  bj  subtracting  one  of 

these  new  equations  from  the  other. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  we  shall  obtain  two  equations  of  the  form  required  if 

we  multiply  all  the  terms  of  each  equation  by  the  coefficient  of  y  in  the  other. 

Multiplying,  therefore,  all  the  terms  of  equation  (1)  by  4,  and  all  the  terms  of 

equation  (2)  by  3,  they  become 

8a:+12y=62 

15a:+ 12^=66. 

Subtracting  the  former  of  these  equations  from  the  latter,  we  find 

7x=14. 

Whence 

a:=2. 

In  like  manner,  in  order  to  eliminate  ^,  multiply  the  first  of  the  proposed 

equations  by  5,  and  the  second  by  2,  they  will  then  become 

10x+15y=65 

10r+  8z/=44. 

Subtracting  the  latter  of  these  two  equations  from  the  former, 

7^=21. 

Whence 

y=3. 

In  order  to  solve  a  system  of  three  simple  equations  between  three  unknotcn 
quantities,  we  must  first  eliminate  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  by  one  of  the 
methods  explained  above ;  this  will  lead  to  a  system  of  two  equations,  con- 
taining only  two  unknown  quantities ;  the  value  of  these  two  unknown  quan- 
tities may  be  found  by  any  of  the  methods  described  in  the  last  article,  and 
substituting  the  value  of  these  two  unknown  quantities  in  any  one  of  the  original 
equations,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  equation  which  will  determine  the  value  of  the 
third  unknown  quantity. 

EXAMPLE  III. 

Take  the  system  of  equations 

3x+2y+  2=16 (1) 

03:^22/+22=18 (2) 

2x+2y+  2=14 (3) 

1°.  Eliminating  by  substitution. 
From  equation  (1),  we  find 

2=16— 3x— 21/ (4). 

Substituting  this  value  of  2  in  equations  (2)  and  (3),  they  become 

2x+2i/+2(16— 3a:— 23/)  =  18  .  .  .  (5)  ? 
2x-\-2y-i'   (16— Sr— 27/)  =  14  .  .  .  (6)  5 
these  last  two  equations  contain  x  and  y  only,  and,  if  treated  according  to  any 
of  the  above  methods,  will  give  ua 

x=2,  y=3. 
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SubetitntiDg  these  values  of  x  and  y  in  any  one  of  the  equations  (1),  (2),  (3), 
(4),  we  find 

2  =  4. 

2°.  Eliminating  by  comparison. 

In  order  to  eliminate  z,  derive  from  each  of  the  three  proposed  equations  a 
value  of  z  in  terms  of  x  and  y  ;  we  then  have 

2=16— 3a:— 2y 

z=  9—  x—  y 

2=14— 2x— 2y  ; 

equating  die  first  of  these  values  of  z  with  the  second  and  with  the  third  in 
succession,  we  aiTive  at  a  system  of  two  equations  : 

16— 3j:— 2^=  9—  x—  y) 

16— 3x— 2y=14— 2x— 2y  \ 
containing  x  and  y  only  ;  these  equations  give 

x=2,  y=3; 
these  values  of  x  and  y,  when  substituted  in  any  of  the  three  expressions  for 
2,  give 

2  =  4. 

3**.  Eliminating  by  subtraction. 
In  order  to  eliminate  z  between  equations  (1)  and  (2), 

3x+2y+  2=16 
2x+2y4-22  =  18; 
we  perceive  that,  in  order  to  reduce  those  equations  to  two  others  in  which 
the  coefficients  of  z  shaU  be  the  same,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  divide  the  two 
members  of  the  second  equation  by  2,  for  we  thus  have 

Subtracting  this  from  the  first  equation, 

3x-f2y4-2=16, 
we  find  an  equation  between  two  unknown  quantities, 

2x+y=:7 (a). 

In  order  to  eliminate  z  between  equations  (1)  and  (3), 

3x+2y+2=16 
2x4-2^+2  =  14. 
Subtract  the  latter  from  the  former,  which  gives 

x=2; 
the  substitution  of  this  value  of  x  in  equation  (a)  gives 

and  the  substitution  of  these  values  of  x  and  y  in  any  of  the  proposed  equa- 
tions gives 

2  =  4. 

The  particular  form  of  the  proposed  equations  enables  us  to  simplify  the 
above  calculation ;  for  if  we  subtract  equation  (3)  from  equations  (1)  and  (2) 
in  sdccession,  we  have 

(3x+2y+  z)— (2x+2y4-2)'=16— 14,  whence  x= 2 
(2x+22/+22)~(2x+2y+2)=18— 14,  whence  z=4; 
and  substituting  these  values  of  x  and  z  in  any  of  the  proposed  equations,  we 
find 

y=3. 
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In  order  to  solve  a  system  oJifouT  equations  between  four  unknown  quantities^ 
we  reduce  this  case  to  the  last  by  eliminating  one  of  the  unknown  quantities. 
We  thus  arrive  at  a  system  of  three  equations  between  three  unknown  quan- 
tities, from  which  the  value  of  these  three  unknown  quantities  may  be  found. 
Substituting  these  values  in  any  one  of  the  equations  which  involve  the  other 
unknown  quantity,  we  deduce  from  it  the  value  of  that  unknown  quantity. 

EXAMPLE  IV. 

Take  the  system  of  equations 

x+y+^+  ^=14 

^+y+«—  ^=4 

x+y— z+2^=ll 

x—y+z+3tz=zlS 

The  first  equation  gives 

t  ^s  14  """37"""  V  "~~Z      ■••.••••■••■■■•  \OI. 

Substituting  this  expression  for  t  in  the  three  other  equations,  we  find 

x+  y+  zz=  9 (6) 

a:-j-  y4-32:=17 (7) 

x+2y+  2=12 (8). 

In  order  to  solve  these  three  equations  between  x,  y,  z,  we  find  from  the 
first 

z:=9— X — y (9) ; 

and  substituting  this  value  of  z  in  the  two  other  equations,  they  become 
^+y=6 (10) 

y=3 (11) 

Whence  ar=2 (12). 

Substituting  the  values  ofx  and  y  in  equation  (8),  we  find 

z=4 (13). 

Substituting  these  values  of  x,  y,  z  in  any  of  the  first  five  equations,  we  find 

t=z5. 

We  can  arrive  at  the  same  result  more  simply  by  subtracting  equation  (1) 
from  the  three  following  in  succession ;  we  shall  thus  find 

2^=14"-4,  22— ^=14"-11,  2y— 2^=14— 18; 
the  first  of  these  three  new  equations  gives  t=z5 ;  this  value  of  ^  substituted 
in  the  two  other  equations,  gives  z=:4,  y=3  ;  and  substituting  these  values  of 
y,  z,  t  in  any  one  of  the  original  equations,  we  find  ar=2. 

By  following  a  process  of  reasoning  analogous  to  the  above,  we  shall  be  able 
to  resolve  a  system  of  any  number  of  equations  of  the  first  degree,  provided 
there  be  as  many  equations  as  unknown  quantities. 

It  frequently  happens  that  each  of  the  proposed  equations  do  not  involve  all 
the  unknown  quantities.  In  this  case,  a  little  dexterity  wiU  enable  us  to  effect 
the  elimination  very  quickly. 

EXAMPLE  V. 

Take  the  system  of  equations 

2ar— 3y+2z=13 (1)  ^ 

4^—2x5=30 (2) 

4y-f22=14 (3) 

6y+3^=32 (4) 

Upon  examining  these  equations,  we  perceive  that  the  elimination  of  z  be- 
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ti/v-een  equations  (1)  and  (3)  will  give  an  equation  in  x^wnd  y,  and  that  the 
elimination  of  t  between  equations  (2)  and  (4)  will  give  a  second  equation  in 
X  and  y.     These  two  unknown  quantities  may  thus  be  easily  determined  : 

The  elimination  of  z  between  (1)  and  (3)  gives    ....  7y — 2r=  1 

The  elimination  of  t  between  (2)  and  (4)  gives    ....  20y'^6x=z3S 
Multiply  the  first  of  these  equations  by  3,  and  then  add 

them,  we  have 41y=541 

Whence y=  1 

Substituting  the  value  of  y  in  7y — 2a:=:l,  we  have  .    .     .  z=  3 

Substitute  this  value  of  af  in  (2),  we  have 4<— 6^30 

Whence t=  9 

FinaUy,  the  substitution  of  the  value  of  y  in  (3)  gives    •     .  r^  5 

The  following  general  rule  may  be  given  for  a  system  of  any  number  of 
equations : 

Eliminate  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  by  combining  the  first  equation 
with  each  of  the  others,  or  by  combining  them  all  in  any  way  in  separate 
pairs.  The  number  of  equations  and  of  unknown  quantities  is  thus  made  one 
less.  Proceed  with  these  in  the  same  way  till  there  is  but  one  equation  and 
one  unknown  quantity.  Having  found  the  value  of  this,  substitute  it  in  a  pre- 
ceding equation  containing  but  two  unknown  quantities,  which  will  then  have 
but  one,  whose  value  may  be  found.  Substitute  the  values  of  the  two  un- 
known quantities  thus  found  in  an  equation  immediately  preceding,  containing 
only  three,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  obtained. 

We  have  seen  in  the  method  of  elimination  by  subtraction  that,  in  order  to 
render  the  coefiScients  of  the  unknown  quantity  the  same  in  both  equations, 
we  must  multiply  each  of  the  equations  by  the  coefiScient  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  which  it  is  required  to  eliminate,  in  the  other.  If  the  coefficients  of 
the  unknown  quantity  have  a  common  factor,  this  operation  may  be  simplified ; 
thus 

EXAMPLE  YI. 

Take  the  system  of  equations 

12a:+32y=r340 (1)  > 

ar+24y=264 (2)  > 

In  order  to  render  the  coefficients  of  y  equal,  observe  that  32  and  24  have  a 
common  factor,  8 ;  it  will  suffice  then  to  multiply  equation  (1)  by  3,  and  equa- 
tion (2)  by  4  ;  they  then  become 

36ar+96y=:1020 
32x4- 96y= 1016. 
Subtracting  the  latter  jfrom  the  former, 

4x=4 
x=l. 

Again,  in  order  to  eliminate  x,  since  12  and  8  have  a  conunon  factor,  4,  it 
wiD  suffice  to  multiply  equation  (1)  by  2,  and  equation  (2)  by  3 ;  we  then  have 

24x-f  64y=680 
24x+72y=762. 
Subtracting  the  former  of  these  two  equations  from  the  latter,  we  have 

8y=82 

y=iot. 
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(7)  Given  ar+t/felS •••(!) 

ar-y=  7 (2) 

Ans.  x=ll,  y^4. 

(8)  Given    x+y  =^10 (1) 

2x— 3y=  6 (2) 

Ans.  xr=7,  y^3- 

(9)  Given  2ar+3y=13 (1) 

5x+4y=^2 (2) 

Ans..2:=2,  y=3. 

(10)  Given    a:=43/ (1) 

2x+3yr=:44 (2) 

Ans.  r=16,  y=4. 

(11)  Given  2x+3y=  70 (1) 

4a:+5i/=130 (2) 

Ans.  a:=20,  i/=10. 

(12)  Given  3ar—5y =13 (1) 

2x+7y=:81 (2) 

A.ns.  a:=16,  t/=7. 

(13)  Given  ll:r+3y=100 (1) 

4j:— 7y=     4 (2) 

Ans.  a:=8»  y=4. 

(14)  Given  1+1=7    .  .  ' (1) 

f+l=« <2) 

Ans.  T=6,  2/  =  l^. 

(16)  Given  ^+7y=99 (1) 

f+7a:=51 (2)       . 

Ans.  .rr=7.  '---r  *  •. 

7tt 

(16)  Given     3«+y=22 (1) 

2t 
lltt— -=20 (2) 

Ans.  <^5,  ?.'=2. 

(17)  Given  a:+l:y::6:3 (1) 

7+x     b-^y     42     2a:— 1 

"ir~  2  =12 — T  —  ^^) 

Ans.  ar=4,  y=3. 

(18)  Given  ~+y=64 (1) 

5r     9« 

6 +ro="' <^) 

Ans.  r=60,  5=30. 

(19)  Given    6/)+?a=13U (1) 

13p—  a=142j (2) 

Ans.  P=16;f|,  ff=72jf4. 
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(20)  Given  6?a:— 14t^=5V+119f (1) 

7;r+140=2V (2) 

Ans.  ;t=— 24.06,  V=  — 14.2. 

(21)  Given  9ar=4a:' (1) 

x+a:'=26 (2) 

Ans.  x=8|  x'=18. 

(22)  Given  j^=g^ (1) 

2l2i+28za=334 (2> 

Ans.  Zi=61Jj%,  Za  =— 33f^. 

(23)  Given  2r— ^-^=7 (1) 

4y— 3-=24i-^ (2) 

Ans.  x=z5,  y=z5. 

y— 8     3a:+4y+3     2ar+7— y 

(24)  Given    ^+^=—^^ ^^^5-^ (1) 

7a:+6     9y+5a:-8_  x+y 

11    ~        12  4     ^^ 

Ans.  x=7,  y=9. 

(25)  Given  (x+5)(y+7)=(a:+l)(y-9)+112  ....  (1) 

2a:+10=3y+l (2) 

Ans.  x=s3f  y=5. 

2x  V  3t/      1 

(26)  GiTen-j-4+|+r=8— f+j5 (1) 

1-1+^=1-^+^ (2) 

Ans.  x^2|  y=7. 
X— 2     10— X     y— 10 
(27)  Given    -g 3"=     4" (^) 

2y+4     2r+y     ar+13 

~3  8~-     4       ^^^ 

Ans.  z=:7,  y=10. 

2y     8x— 2  4+y  .  x— y  .  ^ 

(28)  Given  ^-^^=l-4?+-g^ (1) 

x:3y::4:7 (2) 

Ans.  x:=12,  y=7. 
4v 

3y— 2+x     ,  .        ^  3  .  ^ 

(29)  Given  X jj =1  +  — 33 — \i) 

3ar+2y     y-5     llx+152     3y+l 


.  .  • 


6  4  12  2 

Ans.  x=8,  y=9. 

„„,  awn  ,+S5±a_!f=5=,._?f=H+!S  . .  ,„ 

■-^'— i^-- (») 

Ans.  x=3,  y^7. 
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4a:     6v     9    . 
6     4     7     3 


(1) 


(32)  Given    6x+7y=43 

11x4-9^=69   . 

(33)  Given  8x— 21y=  33 

6x+35y=:l77 


2x  V  3t/      1 

(34)  GireD  -_4+|+x=8— f +53 


.(2) 
Ads.  x=4,  y=2. 

.(i)e 

.(2)$ 
Ads.  x=:3,  y:=4 

.(2)S 

Ads.  x=12,  y=3. 

.,.,1 

.(2) 

Ans.  x=2,  y=7. 

.(1) 


(36)  Given  x-^^±^+17=5y+^^* 

22— 6y     6x— 7     x+1     8y+5 

3  iF"-T""'nF" ^^) 

Ans.  x=:8,  y=2. 

(36)  Given  ax+  5y=:<; (1)  > 

fx+gy:=:h (2)  S 

eg — hk         ah — cf 

(37)  Given  x+y=« (1) 

x^y==d (2) 


Ans.  x=: 


i+d        B^d 


o    ♦ 


y= 


(38)  Given    x+y=« 


a) 

(2) 


(» 


h$ 


(39)  Given  ax-|-5y:=c  . 
mx— ny=s<i 


(1) 


(2) 
nc-^-hd 


mC'—eul 


(40)  Given  7ax=:46  .  .  . 
2cx4-3<2y=4e 


Ans.  x= ; — r,  y  =  — ; — r. 

(1) 


(41)  GKren  hcxssey — 25 


a(c.-6.)   ay 


(2) 

.  4fr         28ac— 86e 

Ans.  x=-,  y=-^n5-- 

(1) 


.  .  .  .  (2) 


a  a-|-25 


*  Thef  e  eqaatioDi  ihould  not  be  cleared  of  fractunui,  bat  the  usknown  fractioiui  be  elimi- 
nated by  making  them  alike,  and  aabtracting* 
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(42)  Given  j^=3^ (1) 

ax+2byz=d (2) 

An*.  zr= — ,  y= 3j^ . 

(JH)  Given  x—^^^=:c (1) 

a— a: 
y— 5-=^ (2) 

a—ab+h^c+hd         a+ab-^br-^-h^d 

^^'  ^=      sqii      » y—      ^+1      • 

(44)G.ven^=3j^ (1) 

5ax— 26y=sc (2) 

jt(c»— 65)     26* 

(45)  Giyen6»y+^4^--=c»:r (1) 

6(ca:+2)=cy (2) 

g         g+2b 

6c'  ^  c 

336        ' 

(46)  Giyen  17x-^+(h+10f)y=:fx (1) 

9i— 2/ 
^+5y=-6iq^ (2) 

(47)  Gi7eii|+^=m (1) 

c    d 

i+y=» (2) 

be — ad  be — ad 

Ans*  2=x 5, 1/= • 

9 — md  ^     mc — na 

(48)  Given  x  +y  =» (1) 

a:»-3^=<i (2) 

^+^         t^^d 

Ans.  a:=— r — ,  y=— ^^ — . 
2«     ^        2* 

(49)  Qv9enx-\'yia\ix — yib (1) 

a*— y«=c (2) 


a+6   ic  a — 6    le 


(60)  Ghren  ar+  Va«+y=ra (1) 

x+  ')^xl^—y:=sb (2) 

a«+6«  a6(a— 6) 

^'  ^^=2(5+6)'  3^="^+r'- 

(61)  Given  a*+ary=a (1) 

3^+a:y=6 (2) 

a  6 

Ana.  z= —         ^  y^ — ■ 

Va+6  V<^+b 
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(62)  Given  2x+3y4-42=16  (1) 

3x+2y— 52=  8  (2) 

5x— 6y+3z=  6' /  ....  (3) 


Ana.  x=3;  y=2;  2  =  1 


(53)  Given  5x— 6y+42=15 (1) 

7x+4y— 32=19 (2) 

2x+  y+62=46 (3) 


Ans.  7=3 ;  y=4;  ;^C. 


(54)  Given*  l+^=a (1) 

l+\=' (2) 

1+1=" <^)J 


2  2 

Ana.  x=— r-E — »  y= TT- »  *=i 


'a+6 — c  a — 6+c  64-c — a 

(55)  Given  a:+y=36 ;  7+2=49;  y+2=53. 

Ans.  7=16 ;  y=20 ;  z=33. 

(56)  Given  v+w+2 =30;  u+w— 2=18;  «— tr+2=:14. 

Ans.  9=16;  10=8;  z=6. 

(57)  Given  tt+Jr=164;  t?+J«;=82;  tt+|w=136. 

Ans.  u=128;  v=72;  t(7=40. 

(58)  Given  ar4-&y=c;  my+«2==p  ; /r+^z=^. 

agm+hfn      ' 

0  amq'\-bfp — efn 

agm'\-bfn 

(59)  Given3(a.r+6y)=2;  5y=7(x+3a),-  ll7=|2+121. 

4840+189a6 


Ans.  7= 


y= 


440— 45a— 636' 
6776+ 1848a— 189a* 


440— 45a— 636   ' 
14520a+5544a6+203286 
440— 45a— 636 


7        5     9       11       13        15 
(60)  Given  ^-^=j;  -=^—5;  7=^333- 

An8.7=-40f«^;  y=-34A;  2= -32^. 

a+6     6 — c     6+c     c — c^     d-\-k     k — h 
^     '  a+7     h—y*  6+y     c — 2'  «^+2      A:— 7' 


*  Do  not  dear  of  fractions,  but  make  -,  -,  &c.,  the  unknown  quantities. 
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3v  11 

(62)  Given  2x— 1^=:93— jx— ^ 

7x—5z=zy  4-x  —86 

X     y       z 


2'^3  "t"?  "" 


58 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 


(63)  Given    6i:— 4y+5z=2]^ 

4x+3y— 72=1J  . 

12x— 6y— 3z=3|  . 


(64)  Given  18i— 7y— 5z  =  11 
4y— fx+2f2=108 


(65)  Given  y+^~+6 


Ana.  x^48;  ^=54;  z=64. 

—  (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Am.  ar=i;  y=J;  2=^. 

(1) 

....  (2) 

(3) 

Ans.  x=12;  y:=25;  zzs6. 


3^5 

X— 1     y— 2     z+3 


4  5 

2y— 5 


"~  10 

-13-i 
-^'^12 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 


X       t/      2z 
(66)  ffivon  -  +  !  +  -=  58 

T+l+3=^« 
X      3z      11 


Ans.  x=5;  ^^7;  z=:— 3, 
(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


y  +  z  +  u  =248 •  •  •  •  ^4) 

Ana.  x=12;  y=30;  z=168;  «=50. 

(67)  Given  7x— 22+3u=17 (1)  ^ 

4y— 22+    t=ll (2) 

5y_3j:— 2tt=  8 (3) 

4y— 3w+2^=  9 (4) 

32+8tt=33 (5)^ 

Ans.  x=2;  ^=4;  z=3;  11=3;  ^=1. 

Elimination  may  be  effected  in  a  general  fonn,  and  particular  cases  be  re- 
solved by  substitution  in  this  form. 
We  shall  illustrate  this  with  a  system  of  three  equations. 

Given  ax  +&y  -{-cz  +A:  =0, 

a'x  ^b'y+c'z  +A:'=0, 
a"x+h"y  +c"z-i-A"=0. 

Eliminating  among  these  three  equations  by  any  of  the  foregouig  methods, 
we  find 

(6"c'  — 6'c")A:  +  (&c"  ^b''c)k'  +  (6'c  — 6c')Ar^ 


i-^' 


(a'6"— a"6')«^  +  (a"6— a6")c'  +(n6'  -^a'by' 
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(a'c"-^  a''c')k  +  (a"c^a&')k'  +(ac'  '^afc)k'' 
^       The.  same  denominator  as  in  the  value  of  x    ' 

_  (a''b'  ^a'h'')k+  jab"  ■--a"b)k'  +  (a'h  --ah')!:" 
The  same  denominator  as  in  the  value  of  x 
To  apply  this  general  form  to  a  particular  case,  take  (Example  53)  above. 

(IX— 3~4Xg)(— 15)-K~6Xg— 1X4)(— 19)4-[4X4— (— 6X— 3)](— 46)_1257 

(7X1— 8X4)4-f-(2X— e— 5X1)(— 3)-f-(5X4— 7X— 6)6  ~"419  "* 

(42+6)(— 15)+(8— 30)(— 19)+(  — 15— 28)(— 46)      1676 
y""  419  ■"  419  ""^^ 

(l)(-15)+(+17)(-19)+(-62)(-46)     2514 
^—  .419  "■  419  ""'^* 

Changing  the  signs  of  X:,  A:',  k^  in  order  that  they  may  be  positive  in  the 
second  member  of  the  three  proposed  equations,  and  performing  the  moidpli- 
cations  mdicated  in  the  general  values  of  Xf  y,  and  2,  they  may  be  wiittea  u 
follows : 

kb'&'  ---k&b"  ^ckfb"  --bkfcf' •\.bc'k"  —  cb'kf' 
^'~ab'c"^ac'b"  ^ca'b"  —ba'c"  •\-bc'a"  ^cb'a"' 

^'~~  The  same  denominator  as  that  of  x  * 

ab'k" — ak'b" + ka%*' — ba'k'' + bk'a"  ^kb'a" 
"^  The  same  denominator  as  before' 

By  observing  carefully  the  composition  of  the  formulas  for  two  and  three 
equations,  we  may  discover  general  rules  by  means  of  which  we  can  calcu- 
late the  formulas  suitable  for  any  number  of  equations. 

First  Rule. — ^To  find  the  common  denominator  in  the  values  of  all  the 
unknown  quantities.  With  the  two  letters  a  and  b  form  the  arrangements 
ab  and  &a,  then  interpose  the  sign  —  between  them,  thus : 

ab — ba. 

If  there  are  but  two  eqdHtions  to  resolve,  place  an  accent  on  the  2"  letter 
of  each  term,  and  the  result,  ab' — ba%  will  be  the  conmion  denominator  of 
the  values  of  x  and  y. 

If  there  are  three  equations,  pass  the  letter  c  through  all  the  places  in  each 
term  of  the  expression  ab-^ba,  taking  care  to  alternate  the  signs ;  ab  will  thus 
^ve  abc — acb'\-cab  ;  also,  — ba  will  give  — bac-\'bca — cba,  and  the  whole 

abc — acb'{-cab — bac'\-bca — cba ; 
then  place  one  accent  on  the  2?  letter  of  each  term,  and  two  on  the  3o,  and  the 
resulting  expression  will  be  the  common  denominator  of  the  values  of  r,  y,  and  z. 

If  there  are  four  equations,  take  the  letter  d^  which  is  the  coefficient  of  the 
fourth  unknown  u,  and  pass  it  through  all  the  places  in  each  term  of  the  sexi- 
nomial  above  formed,  taking  care  to  alternate  the  signs  of  the  terms  furnished 
by  each  of  them,  beginning  with  -{•  for  those  which  result  from  a  term  pre- 
ceded by  the  sign  -^,  and  with  —  for  those  resulting  from  a  term  affected 
with  the  sign  — ;  finally,  place  one  accent  on  the  2^  letter,  two  on  the  3%  and 
three  on  the  4**.  The  restdting  polynomial  is  the  common  denominator  of  ^e 
four  unknown  quantities  x,  y,  z,  u. 

ab*c"d"''~ab'd"cf"+ad*b"&"~~da'b"e" 
^ac'b"d"'+ac!d"b"''~ad'c"b'"'\-da'&'b'" 
4-  ca'6"(f "' — ca'<i"6'" + cd'a^b"'  ^dc'af'V" 


,1ft 
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-'ha'c"d'"+ha'd*'c'"-'hd'a"cf"'\-db'a"&" 

'~ch'a"d"'^ch'd"a"'''Cd'h"a'"^d&h"a' 

If  there  be  a  greater  number  of  eqoatioDs,  proceed  in  the  same  manner. 

Second  Rule. — The  numerators  may  be  derived  from  the  common  de- 
nominator. For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  replace,  without  touch- 
ing the  accents,  the  letter  which  serves  for  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quanti- 
ty we  wish  to  find,  by  the  letter  Tc^  which  represents  the  known  term  in  the 
second  member.  Thus :  change  a  into  Tc^  to  have  the  numerator  of  ar ;  h  into 
Icy  to  have  that  of  y ;  and  so  on. 

There  remains  still  a  method  of  elimination  to  be  mentioned,  which  alone 
is  applicable  to  equations  of  higher  degrees,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  first.  It 
is  called  the  method  of  the  common  divisor.  It  consists,  where  two  equations 
are  given,  in  dividing  one  by  the  other  (after  transferring  all  the  terms  to  the 
first  member  in  both),  that  divisor  by  the  remainder,  and  so  on  till  the  letter 
of  arrangement,  which  must  be  one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  is  exhausted 
from  the  remainders.  The  last  remainder  containing  but  the  other  unknown 
quantity,  being  put  equal  to  zero,  will  present  an  equation  from  which  the  first 
unknown  quantity  is  eliminated. 

K  there  be  three  or  more  equations,  eliminate  one  of  the  unknown  quanti- 
ties in  this  way  between  the  first  and  second,  then  between  the  first  and  third, 
and  so  on. 

The  reason  which  may  be  given  for  this  rule  here,  though  a  better  one  will 
be  furnished  hereafter,  is,  that  the  dividend  being  zero  and  the  dirisor  zero, 
the  quotient  must  be  zero  and  the  remainder  zero. 

Let  us  apply  this  method  to  Example  (8)  above.   The  two  given  equations  are 

x+  y— 10=0 

2x— 3y—  5=0. 
Elimination^ 


2a:— 3y—.  5 
2x4-2^—20 


r+y— 10 


-5y+15  -i-5. 
—  y+  3  =0  .-.  y=3. 
Substituting  this  value  in  x-\-y — 10=0,  we  obtain  Tas7. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

Given  a:»+3ya:»+3y«a:— 98=0 (1) 

x8^.4yar— 2iy»  —10=0. 
Eliminadfm, 


a?-\-Aysfi —  2y«a; —    lOx 


3fl-\-iyx — %• — 10 


x—y 


—  yxi-\-  5y»x-\'   lOa?— 98 

—  yj^—  4yix-\-    2y3-|-l0y 


2fl^  4yjr—   2y«— 10 
9y«-f.l0 

(9y«-|-10)a;»-f-(36yO-j-40y)a^l8y*— llOyS— 100|x-f-1&y3-f25y-|-49 
(9ya-i-10)ga— (  2y8-i-lQy   -|-98)a;  ~ 


9y«a;-|-  10  x—  9y>— lOy— 98,  or 
(9y»-fl0)  g—  2ya^l0y--98 


(38y»-f50y   -|-98)a;—  l8y*— 11  Oy»— 1004-2 
(19yH-25y  -i-49)aJ—    9y4—  55y»—  50 

(9y«-|-10)^195r»-f-25y  -|-49)aj--  81y«— 585y^l000y«— 500 
(9yg-}-10)(19ya-f-a5y  -f  49)a;—  38yft—240y4—i960y8— 250^^—2040^—4809 

—  43ye— 345y4-|_i960ya— 750y«+2940y-f.48d2^ 
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This  last  remainder,  put  equal  to  zero,  will  make  an  equation  firom  which  x 
is  eliminated,  and  which  contains  only  y.     It  is  called  thejfinaZ  equation. 

ON  THE  SOLUTION  OF  PROBLEMS  WHICH  PRODUCE  SIMPLE 

EaUATIONS. 

150.  Every  problem  which  can  be  solved  by  Algebra  includes  in  its  eniin- 
ciation  a  certain  number  of  conditions  of  such  a  kind  that,  in  taking  at  pleasure 
values  for  the  unknown  quantities,  it  is  always  easy  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
will  verify  these  conditions.     In  the  greater  part  of  questions  in  Algebra,  these 
verifications  consist  in  this,  that,  after  having  effected  certain  operations  upon 
the  values  of  the  known  and  unknown  quantities,  we  ought  to  arrive  at  equali- 
ties.    This  being  understood,  if  the  unknown  quantities  be  represented  by 
letters,  algebraic  expressions  may  be  formed  in  which  shall  be  indicated,  by 
means  of  signs,  all  the  calculations  necessary  to  be  made,  as  well  upon  the  un- 
known numbers  as  upon  the  known,  to  find  the  quantities  which  ought  to  be 
equal.     Consequently,  joining  these  expressions  by  the  sign  of  equality,  we 
shall  have  one  or  more  equations,  which  will  be  satisfied  when  die  true  val- 
ues of  the  unknown  quantities  are  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  letters  which 
represent  them. 

Reciprocally,  when  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  expressed  in  the 
equations,  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  which  satisfy  these  equatiom 
must  certainly  satisfy  the  enunciation  of  the  problem. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  general  rule  which  will  enable  us  to  translate  eve- 
ry problem  into  algebraic  language ;  this  is  an  art  which  can  be  acquired  by 
reflection  and  practice  alone.  Two  rules  which  may  be  of  some  service  are 
the  following :  1.  Indicate  upon  the  unknown  quantities  represented  hy  letters^ 
and  upon  the  known  quantities  represented  either  hy  letters  or  numbers^  the  same 
operations  as  would  he  necessary  to  verify  tfiem  if  they  were  known,  2.  Form 
two  different  expressions  of  the  same  quantity^  and  set  (hem  eqiuil.  We  shaD 
give  a  few  examples,  which  will  serve  to  initiate  the  student,  and  the  rest 
must  be  left  to  his  own  ingenuity. 

PROBLEM  1. 

To  find  two  numbers  such  that  their  sum  shall  be  40,  and  their  difiference 

16. 

Let  7  denote  the  least  of  the  two  numbers  required, 

Then  will  x+16^  the  greater. 

And  z-|-x-J-16=:40by  the  question ; 

That  is,  2^=40—16=24; 

24  ,  , 

Or  z=:-^=12=  less  number, 

And  X'\- 16=12-1-16^28=  greater  number  required. 

PROBLEM  2. 

What  number  is  that,  whose  ^  part  exceeds  its  |  part  by  16  ? 

Let  r=:  number  required. 

Then  will  its  J  part  be  ?r,  and  its  |  part  |r  ; 

And,  therefore,  }x — Jt=16  by  the  question, 

Or,  clearing  of  fractions,  4x— 3.r=]  92  ; 

Hence  x=192,  the  number  required. 
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PROBLEM  3. 

Divide  d£lOOO  among  A,  B,  and  C,  so  that  A  shall  have  6C72  more  than  B, 

and  C  c£100  more  than  A. 

Let  :r=  B's  share  of  the  given  sum, 

Then  will         t4-  72=  A's  share. 

And  x+ 172=  C's  share, 

And  the  sum  of  all  their  shares,  X'\-X'{-72'{-x-\-172i 

Or  3ar+  244 =1000  by  the  question ; 

That  is,  3z= 1000— 244=766, 

756 
Or  =—=06252=  B's  share  ; 

Hence  x+  72=252+  72=c£324=  A's  share, 

And  i+172=252+172=c£424=  C's  share; 

B's  share 6£252 

A's  share 324 

C's  share 424 

Sum  of  all  .  .  dCToOO,  the  proof. 

PROBLEM   4. 

Out  of  a  cask  of  wine,  which  had  leaked  away  ^,  21  gallons  were  drawn, 
and  then,  being  gauged,  it  appeared  to  be  half  full :  how  much  did  it  hold  ? 
Let  it  be  supposed  to  have  held  x  gallons. 
Then  it  would  have  leaked  jx  gallons ; 
Consequently,  there  had  been  taken  away  214-^^  gallons. 
But  21 4- 1^=^^  hy  the  question, 

Or  126+2x=3x; 

Hence        3a:— 2ar=126, 
Or     x=  126=  number  of  gallons  required. 

PROBLEM  5. 

A  hare,  pursued  by  a  greyhound,  is  60  of  her  own  leaps  in  advance  of  the 
dog.  She  makes  9  leaps  during  the  time  that  the  greyhound  makes  only  6 ; 
but  3  leaps  of  the  greyhound  are  equivalent  to  7  leaps  of  the  hare.  How 
many  leaps  must  the  greyhound  make  before  he  overtakes  the  hare  ? 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  enunciation  of  the  problem,  that  the  space  which 
must  be  traversed  by  the  greyhound  is  composed  of  the  60  leaps  which  the 
hare  is  in  advance,  together  with  the  space  which  the  hare  passes  over  from 
the  time  that  the  greyhound  starts  in  pursuit  until  he  overtakes  her. 

Let  x=  the  whole  number  of  leaps  made  by  the  greyhound.     Since  the 

bare  makes  9  leaps  during  the  time  that  the  greyhound  makes  6,  it  follows 

9        3 
that  the  hare  wiD  make  ^  or  -  leaps  during  the  time  that  the  greyhound 

3x 
makes  1,  and  she  will  consequently  make  -^  leaps  during  the  time  that  the 

greyhound  makes  x  leaps. 

We  might  here  suppose  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  equation  reouired,  it 

3x 
would  be  sufficient  to  put  x  equal  to  60 -|--^;  in  doing  this,  however,  we 

should  commit  a  manifest  mistake,  for  the  leaps  of  the  greyhound  are  greater 
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than  the  leaps  of  the  hare,  and  we  should  thus  be  equating  two  heterogeneous 

numbers ;  that  is  to  say,  numbers  related  to  a  different  unit     In  order  to  re- 

move  this  difficulty,  we  must  express  the  leaps  of  the  hare  in  terms  of  the 

leaps  of  the  greyhound,  or  the  contrary. 

According  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  3  leaps  of  the  greyhound  are 

7 
equal  to  7  leaps  of  the  hare ;  hence  1  leap  of  the  greyhound  is  equal  to  jr 

7x 

leaps  of  the  hare,  and,  consequently,  x  leaps  of  the  greyhound  are  equal  to  -;r- 

leaps  of  the  hare ;  hence  we  ha^e  at  length  the  equation 

7x  3x 

y  =  60+2 ' 

Clearing  of  fractions,  14x= 360  4-  9x 

x=z  72. 

Hence  the  greyhound  will  make  72  leaps  before  he  reaches  the  hare,  and  in 

3 
that  time  the  hare  will  make  72  X  qi  or  108  leaps. 

PROBLEM  6. 

Find,  a  number  such,  that  when  it  is  divided  by  3  and  by  4,  and  the  quo- 
tients afterward  added,  the  sum  is  63. 

Let  X  be  the  number ;  then,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  we  have 

X      X 

3+4=  ^ ' 

Clearing  of  fractions,  7x=  63x12' 

x=108. 

If  we  wished  to  find  a  number  such  that,  when  divided  by  5  and  by  6,  the 
sum  of  the  quotients  is  22,  we  must  again  translate  the  problem  into  algebruc 
language,  and  then  solve  the  equation ;  in  this  case  we  have 

X  X 

6+  6=22; 

Clearing  of  fractions  llr=:22  x  30 

X=:60. 

If,  however,  we  desu*e  to  solve  both  these  problems  at  once,  and  aD  others 
of  the  same  class,  which  differ  from  the  above  in  the  numerical  values  only, 

we  must  substitute  for  these  particular  numbers  the  symbols  a,  5,  c, , 

which  may  represent  any  numbers  whatever,  and  then  solve  the  following 
question. 

Find  a  number  such  that,  when  it  is  divided  by  a  and  by  &,  and  the  quo- 
tients afterward  added,  the  sum  is  p.    We  have 

X      X 

{a+h)x=s  ahp 
ahp 

151#  ^This  expression  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  vahie  of  the  unknown 
quantity  in  our  problems,  but  it  presents  to  our  view  the  calculations  which 
are  requisite  for  the  solutwn  of  them  all.    An  expresaioa  of  this  nature  is  call* 
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ed  VLjormvla.  This  fonnnla  points  out  to  us  that  the  unknown  quantity  is  ob« 
tained  by  multiplying  together  the  three  numbers  involved  in  the  question^ 
and  then  dividing  their  product,  ahp^  by  a-j-^t  the  sum  of  the  two  divisors ;  or 
we  should  rather  say,  that  our  formula  is  a  concise  method  of  enunciating  tho 
above  rule.*  Algebra,  then,  may  be  considered  as  a  language  whose  object 
18  to  express  various  processes  of  reasoning,  as  also  the  results  or  conclusions 
to  which  they  lead. 

Such  is  the  advantage  of  the  above  formula,  that,  by  aid  of  it,  the  most  ig- 
norant arithmetician  could  solve  either  of  the  proposed  problems  as  readily  as 
the  most  expert  algebraist.  The  former,  however,  could  only  arrive  at  the 
result  by  a  blind  reliance  on  the  rule  which  the  formula  expresses ;  but  differ- 
ent kinds  of  problems  require  different  formulae,  and  the  algebraist  alone  pos- 
sess ee  the  secret  by  which  they  can  be  discovered. 

PROBLEM  7. 

A  laborer  engaged  to  serve  40  days  upon  these  conditions :  that  for  every 
day  he  worked  he  was  to  receive  80  cents,  but  for  every  day  he  was  idle  he 
was  to  forfeit  32  cents.  Now  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive $15.20.  It  is  required  to  find  how  many  days  he  worked  and  how 
many  he  was  idle. 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  days  he  worked ; 

Then  will  40 — x  be  the  number  of  days  he  was  idle ; 

Also  X  X  80=:80r=  the  sum  earned, 

And  (40— a:)X  32=1280— 32x=  sum  forfeited  ; 

Hence  80x— (1280— 32.r)= 1520  by  the  question  ; 

That  is,  80x— 1280+32r=1520, 

Or  112ar=1520-|- 1280=2800 ; 

2800 
Hence  arss         =25=  number  of  days  he  worked, 

And  40 — x^40 — 25=15=  number  of  days  he  was  idle. 

We  may  generalize  the  above  problem  in  the  following  manner : 

Let  n=  the  whole  number  of  days  for  which  he  is  hired, 

a^  the  wages  for  each  da^  of  work, 
&=  the  forfeit  for  each  day  of  idleness, 
c=  the  sum  which  he  receives  at  the  end  of  n  days, 
2r=  the  number  of  days  of  work ; 
Then  n — ar=  the  number  of  days  of  idleness, 

ax=  the  sum  due  to  him  for  the  days  of  woric, 
h(n — a:)=  the  sum  he  forfeits  for  the  days  of  idleness* 

We  thus  find  for  the  equation  of  the  problem, 

ax — 5(n — a:)=  c; 
Whence  ax — hn  4-6^=  c 

(a'\-h)x=z  c-^-hn 

a:=  ■    ,  ,  ,  the  number  of  days  of  work, 

*  Let  the  fltadent  try  this  rule  tipoD  a  variety  of  nomben ;  he  will  lee  that  tbe  genecal 
fbnnala  embraces  aa  many  particular  examples  as  he  chooses  to  imagine. 

L 
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c-X-bn 

And  .%  n — x=  n — — r-r- 

»  a'\-h 

an-\-hn — c — hn 

an — c 
.     = — "^r*  the  number  of  days  of  idleness. 

By  substituting  in  these  general  expressions,  for  the  number  of  days  of 
work  and  number  of  days  of  idleness,  the  particular  numerical  values  of  the 
letters,  the  same  result  will  be  obtained  as  before. 

PROBLEM  8. 

A  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  6  days,  B  can  perform  the  same  work  in 
8  days  :  in  what  time  will  they  finish  it  if  both  work  together  ? 
Let  x=:  the  time  required. 

Since  A  can  perform  the  whole  work  in  6  days,  -  will  denote  the  quantity 

X 

he  can  perform  in  1  day,  and  therefore  -  the  quantity  he  can  perform  in  x 

X 

days ;  for  the  same  reason,  -  will  be  the  quantity  which  B  can  perform  in  x 
days ;  and  we  shall  thus  have 

X      X 

6+8=lt 

14x=48 
x=3f  days. 
Let  us  generalize  the  above  problem. 

A  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  a  days,  B  in  &  days,  C  in  c  days,  D  in  (2 
days :  in  what  time  will  they  perform  it  if  they  all  work  together  1 
Let  x=  the  time ; 

Then,  since  ^  can  perform  the  whole  work  in  a  days,  -  will  denote  the 

X 

quantity  he  can  perform  in  1  day,  and,  consequently,  -  will  be  the  quantity  he 

XXX 

can  perform  in  x  days ;  for  the^  sam«  reason,  r*  -,  -i  will  be  the  quantitiea 
which  B,  C,  D  can  perform  respectively  in  x  days ;  we  thus  have 

=1; 

abed 


'^abC'\'abd'\-acd'\-bcd' 
What  is  the  rule  expressed  by  this  formula  ? 

*  Let  the  student  traiuilate  the  formtda  for  the  noinber  of  days  of  idleness,  and  that  for 
the  nmnber  of  days  of  work,  into  a  nile. 

p        p 
t  We  might  represent  die  piece  of  work  hyp ;  then  ^  and  ^  would  express  die  qnantities 

which  A  and  B  can  perform  in  one  day,  and  the  eqoation  would  be 

which,  divided  tfartragiimit  by  p^  gives'the  equation  in  the  text.   When  tiie  valae  of  a  qaan- 
tlty  is  immaterial,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  best  represented  by  1. 
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PROBLEM  9. 

A  courier,  who  traveled  at  the  rate  of  31^  miles  in  5  hours,  was  dispatched 
from  a  certain  city ;  8  liours  after  his  departure,  another  courier  was  sent  to 
cyrertake  him.  The  second  courier  traveled  at  the  rate  of  22|  miles  in  3  hours. 
In  ^w'hat  time  did  he  overtake  the  first,  and  at  what  distance  from  the  place  of 
departure  ? 

Let  x=:  number  of  hours  that  the  second  courier  ti-avels. 

Then,  since  the  first  courier  travels  at  the  rate  of  31^  miles  in  5  hours,  that 

G3  63 

18,  Yn  Qules  in  1  hour,  he  will  travel  rrx  miles  in  x  hours,  and,  since  he  start- 
ed 8  hours  before  the  second  courier,  the  whole  distance  traveled  by  him  will 

63 
be  (8+x)j5. 

Again,  since  the  second  courier  travels  at  the  rate  of  22^  miles  m  3  hours, 

45  45 

that  is,  -T  miles  in  one  hour,  he  will  hence  travel  -r-x  miles  in  x  hours, 
b  D 

The  couriers  are  supposed  to  be  together  at  the  end  of  the  time  x,  and 

therefore  the  distance  traveled  by  each  must  be  the  same ;  hence 

45       ,  63 

450x=(8+x)378; 
.-.  72z=:3024 
x=42. 
Hence  the  second  courier  will  overtake  the  first  in  42  hours,  and  the  whole 

45 

distance  traveled  by  each  is  -r-  X  42^315  miles. 

o 

To  generalize  the  above, 

A  B  C 

1 i 1-     ' 

Let  a  courier,  who  travels  at  the  rate  of  m  miles  in  t  hours,  be  dispatched 
from  B  in  the  direction  C;  and  n  hours  after  his  departure,  let  a  second 
courier,  who  travels  at  the  rate  of  m/  miles  in  V  hours,  be  sent  from  A,  which 
is  distant  d  miles  bovfx  B,  in  order  to  oveitake  the  first.  In  what  time  will  he 
come  up  with  him,  and  what  will  be  the  whole  distance  traveled  by  each  ? 

Let  x=  number  of  hours  that  the  second  courier  travels. 

Then,  since  the  first  courier  travels  at  the  rate  of  m  miles  in  t  hours,  that  is, 

-r  miles  in  1  hour,  he  will  travel  -rx  miles  in  x  hours,  and,  since  he  started  n 
t  » 

hours  before  the  second  courier,  the  whole  distance  traveled  by  him  win  be 

Again,  since  the  second  courier  travels  at  the  rate  of  m!  miles  in  V  hours, 

that  is,  77  miles  in  1  hour,  he  will  travel  -r^-x  miles  in  x  hours ;  but  since  he 
if  ' 

started  from  A,  which  is  distant  d  miles  irom  B,  the  whole  distance  traveled 
by  the  second  courier,  or  -p-x,  will  be  greater  than  the  whole  distance  traveled 
by  the  first  courier,  by  this  quantity  d ;  hence 
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(m'     m\       mn      _ 


.♦.  a:=- 


m't — mi'  ' 
The  whole  distance  traveled  by  first  cornier,       =—  •  <  - — — — - — \-n  > 

The  whole  distance  traveled  by  second  courier,  = —  •  ^ — — — ^. 

PROBLEM  10. 

A  fiither,  who  has  three  children,  bequeaths  his  property  by  will  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  To  the  eldest  son  he  leaves  a  sum,  a,  together  with  the  n^  part 
of  what  remains ;  to  the  second  he  leaves  a  sum,  2a,  together  with  the  n^  part 
of  what  remains  after  the  portion  of  the  eldest  and  2a  have  been  subtracted ; 
to  the  third  he  leaves  a  sum,  3<z,  together  with  the  n^  part  of  what  remains 
after  the  portions  of  the  two  other  sons  and  3a  have  been  subtracted.  The 
property  is  found  to  be  entirely  disposed  of  by  this  arrangement.  Required 
the  amount  of  the  property. 

Let  2r=:  the  property  of  the  father. 

If  we  can,  by  means  of  this  quantity,  find  algebraic  expressions  for  liie  por- 
tions of  the  three  sons,  we  must  subtract  their  sums  from  the  whole  property 
or,  and,  putting  this  remainder  =0,  we  shall  determine  the  equation  of  the 
problem. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  discover  these  three  portions. 

Since  x  represents  the  whole  property  of  the  father,  x— a  is  the  remainder 
after  subtracting  a ;  hence, 

X — a 
Portion  of  eldest  son,    =:a-)-  - 


n 
an-j-x — a 


(1) 


anA-x-^a 

X— 2fl— = 

n 

Portion  of  second  son,  =2a4- 


=2a4 


n 
nx — 3an — x-^-a 


n» 


2an*-|-nx — San — ar+a 


X — 3a- 


(2) 

an-{-x — a     2an*-|-»ur — San-^x-^-a 


Portion  of  third  son,     =:3a-| 


=3a4 


n 

n*x — 6an* — 2na:+  4an + ^ — <i 


n» 


3any-n«a: — 6an^ — 2nX'{-4an+x — a 


n 


(3) 


According  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  proper^  U  entirely  disposed 
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of.     Hence,  when  the  sum  of  the  three  portions  is  subtracted  from  r,  the  dif- 
ference must  be  equal  to  zero ;  this  gives  us  the  equation 

a»-\-x — a     fJan^-^-nay-^an — X'\-a     2affi'\-n^x — 6aifi — 2nx^ian-\-x — a 

clearing  the  equation  of  fractions,  and  reducing, 

n»x— 6an»— 3»«z4-10an«+37ix— 5an— r4-a=0 
...  (n'— 3n«+3n— l)a:=6an»— 10an«+6an— a 

6a»^— 10fln»4-5<in— g     (6n»— 10n«+5w— l)a 
^—      n»— 3n«+3n— 1      ^  (n— 1)«  ' 

By  reflecting  upon  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  we  may  obtain  an  equation 
much  more  simple  than  the  preceding.  It  is  stated  that  the  portion  of  the 
third  son  is  3a,  together  with  the  n^  of  what  remains,  and  that  the  property 
18  thus  entirely  disposed  of ;  in  other  words,  the  portion  of  the  third  son  is  3a, 
and  the  remainder  just  mentioned  is  nothing. 

We  found  the  expression  for  that  remainder*  to  be 

n*z — 6an' — 2na:+  4a» + r — a 


Equating  this  quantity  to  zero,  we  have 

n"x — 6an*--2nx+Aan+x — a 


n» 


=0 


...  n'o:— 6an«— 2»r4-4an+ar— a=:0 
(n«— 2n+l)r=:6an«— 4an+a 

6an' — 4an4-a 
^=    n«— 2»+l 

(6n«— 4n+l)a 
-       (n-l)»       • 

This  result  is,  moreover,  more  simple  than  the  former.  We  can  easily  prove 
that  the  two  expressions  are  numericcdly  identical,  for,  applying  to  the  two 
pcdynonuals  (6n* — 10n'-|-5n — l)a,  and  {n^ — 3n'-|-3n4-l)>  the  process  for  find- 
ing the  greatest  common  measure,  we  shall  find  that  these  two  expressions 
have  a  conunon  factor  n^l ;  dividing,  therefore,  both  terms  of  the  first  result 
by  this  common  factor,  we  arrive  at  the  second. 

The  above  problem  will  point  out  to  the  student  the  importance  of  examin- 
ing with  great  attention  the  enunciation  of  any  proposed  question,  in  order  to 
discover  those  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  fecilitate  the  solution ;  he  will 
otherwise  run  the  risk  of  anivmg  at  results  more  complicated  than  the  nature 
of  the  case  demandB. 

The  above  problem  admits  of  a  solution  less  direct,  but  more  simple  and 
elegant  than  those  already  given.  It  is  founded  on  the  observation  that,  after 
having  subtracted  3a  from  the  former  portions,  nothing  ought  to  remain. 

Let  us  represent  by  r,,  r,,  r,  the  three  remainders  mentioned  in  the  enun- 
ciation ;  the  algebraic  expressions  for  the  three  portions  must  be 

a-|-~,  2a-|--,  3a+-. 

l^'.  By  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  we  have  r3=0. 
Hence  the  third  portion  is  3a. 

*  Next  above  (3). 
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r 


2°.  The  remainder,  after  the  second  son  has  received  2a-)-—,  may  be  rep- 

Ta        (n— 1^2 
resented  by  r- ,  or  -^ — . 

But  this  is.  the  portion  of  the  third  son ;  hence  we  have 

n 

San 

3an  3a 

Hence  the  portion  of  the  second  son  is  2a-}-— ^-i-n=2a-|--— r»  ^^ 

reducing, 

2an-|-a 

3**.  The  remainder,  after  the  eldest  son  has  received  a-|-— i  may  be  repro- 

n 

sented  by  r.  — — »  or — ; 

But  this  remainder  forms  the  portion  of  the  other  two  sons ;  hence  we  have 

.   (n— l)rt     2an+a 

= T— -*-3a 

n  n — 1    ' 

5an' — 2a» 

5an«— 2an  5an— 2a 

Hence  the  portion  of  the  eldest  son  is  a-| — .  r; — 7-naga-|-  .  _i\»* 

or,  reducing, 

an'-|-3a?i — a 

n^— 2n+l 
Hence  the  whole  property  is 

2an  -|-  a     an«  -|-  3an — a 

reducing  the  whole  to  a  common  denoniinator, 

3a(n«-^2n-|-l)-K2gn-|-a)(n— 1)4- an«+3an— a  , 

performing  the  operations  indicated,  and  reducing, 

(6n«-.4n-|-l)a 
n2— 2n-|-l    ' 
the  result  obtained  above. 

This  solution  is  more  complete  than  the  former,  for  we  obtain  at  the  same 
time  the  property  of  the  father  and  the  expressions  for  the  portions  of  his 
three  sons. 

We  shall  now  solve  one  or  two  problems  in  which  it  is  either  necessary  ot 
convenient  to  employ  more  than  one  unknown  quantity. 

PROBLEM  11. 

Required  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  70  and  whose  difference  is  16. 
Let  a:  and  y  be  the  two  numbers. 
Then,  by  tiie  conditions  of  the  problem, 
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ar+y=70 (1) 

ar-y=16 (2), 

"which  are  the  two  equations  required  for  its  solution. 
Adding  the  two  equations, 

2r=86 

Subtracting  the  second  from  the  first, 

2^=54 
y=27. 
Hence  43  and  27  are  the  two  numbers. 

PROBLEM  12. 

A  person  has  two  kinds  of  gold  coin,  7  of  the  larger,  together  with  12  of  the 
smaller,  make  288  shillingiB ;  and  12  of  the  larger,  together  with  7  of  the  smaller, 
make  358  shillings.    Required  the  value  of  each  kind  of  coin. 

Let  X  be  the  value  of  the  larger  coin  expressed  in  shillings,  y  that  of  the 
smaller. 

Then,  bj  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 

7a:+12y=288 (1) 

And 

12r+  7y=358 (2). 

Multiplying  equation  (1)  by  7,  and  equation  (2)  by  12, 
and  subtracting  the  former  product  from  the  latter,      .    .  95x=s2280 

.'.  x=     24. 
Substituting  this  value  of  x  in  equation  (1),  it  becomes    168+12y=:  288 

.'.  y=s     10. 
The  larger  of  the  two  coins  is  worth  24  shillings,  the  smaller  10  shillings. 

PROBLEM  13. 

An  individual  possesses  a  capital  of  $30,000,  for  which  he  receives  interest 
at  a  certain  rate ;  he  owes,  however,  $20,000,  for  which  he  pays  interest  at  a 
certain  rate.  The  interest  he  receives  exceeds  that  which  he  pays  by  $800. 
Another  individual  possesses  a  capital  of  $35,000,  for  which  he  receives  inter- 
est at  the  second  of  the  above  rates ;  he  owes,  however,  $24,000,  for  which 
he  pays  interest  at  the  first  of  the  above  rates.  The  interest  which  he  re- 
ceives exceeds  that  which  he  pays  by  $310.  Required  the  two  rates  of  in- 
terest. 

Let  X  and  y  denote  the  two  rates  of  interest  for  $100. 

In  order  to  find  the  interest  of  $30,000  at  the  rate  x,  we  have  the  pro- 
portion, 

30,000r 
100:30,000;  ;x:  rr300j. 

In  like  manner,  to  find  the  interest  of  $20,000  at  the  rate  of  y, 

20,000v 
100 : 20,000 : : y :     ^^^  ^=200y. 

But,  by  the  enunciation  of  the  problem,  the  diflference  of  these  two  suras  is 
$800 ;  hence  we  shall  have,  for  the  first  equation, 

300x— 200y=800 (1). 

Translating,  in  like  manner,  the  second  condition  of  the  {)roblem  into  alge- 
braic language,  we  arrive  at  the  second  equation, 
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350y— 240x=310 (2) 

The  two  members  of  the  first  equation  are  divisible  by  100,  and  those  of  the 
second  by  10 ;  they  may  therefore  be  replaced  by  the  following : 

3a:—  2y=  8 (3) 

35y— 24j;=31 (4) 

In  order  to  eliminate  x,  multiply  equation  (3)  by  8,  and  then  add  equatioo 
(4);  hence 

193^=95 
.-.  y=  5. 

Substitnting  this  value  of  y  in  equation  (3),  we  have 

3a:— 10=8 

.*.  XaeG. 

Then  the  first  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent.,  and  the  second  5  per  cent. 

PROBLEM  14. 

An  artisan  has  three  ingots  composed  of  difierent  metals  melted  together. 
A  pound  of  the  first  contains  7  oz.  of  silver,  3  oz.  of  copper,  and  6  oz.  of  tin. 
A  pound  of  the  second  contains  12  oz.  of  silver,  3  oz.  of  copper,  and  1  oz.  of 
tin.  A  pound  of  the  third  contains  4  oz.  of  silver>  7  oz.  of  copper,  and  5  oz. 
of  tin.  How  much  of  each  of  these  three  ingots  must  he  take  in  order  to 
form  a  fourth,  each  pound  of  which  shall  contain  8  oz.  of  silver,  3|  oz.  of  cop- 
per, and  4|  oz.  of  tin  ? 

Let  X,  y,  and  z  be  the  number  of  ounces  which  he  must  take  in  each  of  the 

ingots  respectively,  in  order  to  form  a  pound  of  the  ingot  required. 

Since,  in  the  first  ingot,  there  are  7  oz.  of  silver  in  a  pound  of  16  oz.,  it  fol- 

7 
lows  that  in  1  oz.  of  the  ingot  there  are  —  oz.  of  silver,  and,  consequently,  in  x 

7x 
oz,  of  the  ingot  there  must  be  -r^  oz.  of  silver.    In  like  manner,  we  shall  find 

12y  4z 
that  -r^,  T^  represent  the  number  of  ounces  of  silver  taken  in  the  second  and 

third  ingots  in  order  to  form  the  fourth ;  but,  by  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  fourth  ingot  is  to  contain  8  oz.  of  silver ;  we  shall  thus  have 

7x*    12y     4z 

16+  16  +16-  ® ^^' 

And  reasoning  precisely  in  the  same  manner  for  the  copper  and  tin,  we  find 

3x      3y      7?—^ 

16+  16  +16"'T ^^^ 

16+  16  +i6~T ^^) 

which  are  the  three  equations  required  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Clearing  them  of  fractions,  they  become 

7x+12y+4z=128 (4) 

3x+  3y+7r=  60 (5) 

6a:+     y+52=  68 (6) 

In  these  three  equations  the  coefiicients  of  y  are  most  simple ;  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  convenient  to  eliminate  this  unknown  quantity  first. 
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Multiply  equation  (5)  by  4,  and  sulftract  equa- 
tion (4)  from  tiie  product,  we  have 5x-|-24z:=112  .  .  (7) 

Multiply  equation  (6)  by  3,  and  subtract  equa- 
tion (5)  from  the  product,  we  have 15x-|-  8zs=144  .  .  (8) 

Multiply  equation  (8)  by  3,  and  subtract  equa- 
tion (7)  from  the  product,  we  have 40x^320 

.".  x=     8 

Substitute  this  value  of  a;  in  equation  (8) ;  it  be- 
comes          120-1-  8z=144 

.*.  2=     3 

Substitute  these  values  of  x  and  z  in  equation 
(6) ;  it  becomes 48+y-|-15  =  68 

•••  y=    5 

Hence,  in  order  to  form  a  pound  of  the  fourth  ingot,  he  must  take  8  ounces 
of  the  first,  5  ounces  of  the  second,  and  3  ounces  of  the  third. 

raoBLEM  15. 

There  are  three  workmen,  A,  B,  C.  A  and  B  together  can  perform  a  cer- 
tun  piece  of  labor  in  a  days ;  A  and  C  together  in  h  days ;  and  B  and  C  to- 
gether in  c  days.  In  what  time  could  each,  singly,  execute  it,  and  in  what 
time  could  they  finish  it  if  all  worked  together  ? 

Let  x=s  time  in  which  A  alone  could  complete  it. 
y=  time  in  which  B  alone  could  complete  it. 
z=:  time  in  which  C  alone  could  complete  it. 

Since  A  and  B  together  can  execute  the  whole  in  a  days,  the  quantity 
which  they  perform  in  one  day  is  - ;  and  since  A  alone  could  do  the  whole 

in  r  days,  the  quantity  he  could  perform  in  one  day  is  - ;  for  the  same  rea- 

son,  the  quantity  which  B  could  perform  in  one  day  is  - ;  the  sum  of  what 

they  could  do  singly  must  be  equal  to  the  quantity  they  can  do  together; 
hence 

111 

— I— =- (1) 

In  like  manner,  we  shall  have 

111 

i+z=5 (2) 

111 

y  *  z     c  ^  ' 

Subtract  equation  (3)  from  (1), 

1111 
X    z     a    c  ^  ' 

.   Add  equations  (2)  and  (4), 

2_1     1     1 

X     a  ""6     c  * 
.  2abc 

1  .   .  •(.  •».  Ill* 
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In  like  manner, 

^     a6+6c — ac 
2ahc 
ab'\-ac — be' 

Let  £  be  the  time  in  which  they  could  finish  it  if  all  worked  together;  then, 
by  Prob.  8, 

/I     1     1\ 


(1     ab-\'ac — bc\ 
a+       2abc      J"^' 


2abc 


'ab'{-aC'\-bc 

(16)  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  difference  is  7  and  sum  33  ? 

Ans.  13  and  20. 

(17)  To  divide  the  number  75  into  two  such  parts  that  three  times  the 
greater  may  exceed  7  times  the  less  by  15. 

Ans.  54  and  21. 

(18)  In  a  mixture  of  wine  and  cider,  |  of  the  whole  plus  25  gallons  "was 
wine,  and  }  part  minus  5  gallons  was  cider ;  how  many  gallons  were  there  of 
each? 

Ans.  85  of  wine,  and  35  of  cider. 

(19)  A  bill  of  $34  was  paid  in  half  dollars  and  dimes,  and  the  number  of 
pieces  of  both  sorts  that  were  used  was  just  100 ;  how  many  were  there  of 
each? 

Ans.  60  half  dollars  and  40  dimes. 

(20)  Two  travelers  set  out  at  the  same  time  from  New  York  and  Albany, 
whose  distance  is  150  miles ;  one  of  them  goes  8  miles  a  day,  and  the  other  7 ; 
in  what  time  will  they  meet  ? 

Ans.  In  10  day? 

(21)  At  a  certain  election  375  persons  voted,  and  the  candidate  chosen  ht 
^majority  of  91 ;  how  many  voted  for  each  ? 

Ans.  233  for  one,  and  142  for  the  other. 

(22)  What  number  is  that  from  which,  if  5  be  subtracted,  |  of  the  remain- 
der will  be  40  ? 

Ans.  65. 

(23)  A  post  is  i  in  the  mud,  ^  in  the  water,  and  10  feet  above  the  water ; 

what  is  its  whole  length  ? 

Ans.  24  feet. 

(24)  There  is  a  fish  whose  tail  weighs  9  pounds,  his  head  weighs  as  much 
as  his  tail  and  half  his  body,  and  his  body  weighs  as  much  as  his  head  and  his 
tail ;  what  is  the  whole  weight  of  the  fish  ? 

Ans.  72  pounds. 

(25)  After  paying  away  j  and  |  of  my  money,  I  had  66  guineas  left  in  my 
purse ;  what  was  in  it  at  first  ? 

Ans.  120  guineas. 
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(26)  A's  age  is  double  of  B%  and  B^s  is  triple  of  C*s,  and  the  sum  of  all 
tkeir  ages  is  140;  what  is  the  age  of  each  1 

Ans.  A*s  =84,  B*s  =s42,  and  C's  =14. 

(27)  Two  persons,  A  and  B,  lay  out  equal  sums  of  money  in  trade;  A 

gains  $630,  and  B  loses  $435,  and  A's  money  is  now  double  of  B's ;  what  did 

each  lay  out? 

Ans.  $1500. 

(28)  A  person  bought  a  chaise,  horse,  and  harness,  for  $450;  the  horse 
came  to  twice  the  pfice  of  the  harness,  and  the  chaise  to  twice  the  price  of 
the  horse  and  harness ;  what  did  he  give  for  each  ? 

Ans.  $100  for  the  horse,  $50  for  the  harness,  and  $300  for  the  chaise. 

(29)  Two  persons,  A  and  B,  have  both  the  same  income :  A  saves  ^  of  his 
yearly,  but  B,  by  spending  $250  per  annum  more  than  A,  at  the  end  of  4 
years  finds  himself  $500  in  debt ;  what  is  their  income  ? 

Ans.  $625. 

(30)  A  person  has  two  horses,  and  a  saddle  worth  $250 ;  now,  if  the  sad- 
dle be  put  on  the  back  of  the  first  horse,  it  vdU  make  his  value  double  that  of 
the  second ;  but  if  it  be  put  on  the  back  of  the  second,  it  will  make  his  value 
triple  that  of  the  first ;  what  is  the  value  of  each  horse  ? 

Ans.  One  $150,  and  the  other  $200. 

(31)  To  divide  tiie  number  36  into  three  such  parts  that  |  of  the  first,  ^  of 
the  second,  and  |  of  the  third  may  be  all  equal  to  each  other  ? 

Ans.  The  parts  are  8,  12,  and  16. 

(32)  A  footman  agreed  to  serve  his  master  for  c£8  a  year  and  a  livery,  but 
was  turned  away  at  the  end  of  7  months,  and  received  only  <£2  I3s.  4d.  and 
his  livery ;  what  was  its  value  ? 

Ans.  c£4  168. 

(33)  A  person  was  desirous  of  giving  3d.  a  piece  to  some  beggars,  but  found 
that  he  had  not  money  enough  in  his  pocket  by  8d. ;  he  therefore  gave  them 
each  2d.,  and  had  then  3d.  remaining ;  required  the  number  of  beggars  ? 

Ans.  11. 

(34)  A  person  in  play  lost  |  of  his  money,  and  then  won  38. ;  after  which, 
he  lost  J  of  what  he  then  had,  and  then  won  28. ;  lastly,  he  lost  \  of  what  he 
then  had ;  and  this  done,  foimd  he  had  but  12«.  remaining ;  what  had  he  at 
first? 

Ans.  20«. 

(35)  To  divide  the  number  90  into  4  such  parts  that  if  the  first  be  increased 
by  2,  the  second  diminished  by  2,  the  third  multiplied  by  2,  and  the  fourth 
divided  by  2,  the  sum,  difiference,  product,  and  quotient  shall  be  all  equal  to 
each  other  ? 

Ans.  The  parts  are  18,  22,  10,  and  40  respectively. 

(36)  The  hour  and  minute  hand  of  a  clock  nre  exactly  together  at  12  o*clock ; 
when  are  they  next  together  ? 

Ans.  1  hour  5^^  minutes. 

(37)  There  is  an  island  73  miles  in  circumference,  and  three  footmen  all 
start  together  to  travel  the  same  way  about  it :  A  goes  5  miles  a  day,  B  8,  and 
C  10;  when  will  they  all  come  together  again  ? 

Ans.  73  days. 
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(38)  How  much  foreign  brandy  at  Ss.  per  gallon,  and  domestic  spiritB  at  3s. 
per  gaUon,  mnst  be  mixed  together,  so  that,  in  setting  the  compound  at  9«.  per 
gaUon,  the  distiller  may  clear  30  per  cent.  ? 

Ans.  51  gallons  of  brandy,  and  14  of  spirxlB. 

(39)  A  man  and  his  wife  usually  drank  out  a  cask  of  beer  in  12  days ;  but 
when  the  man  was  from  home,  it  lasted  the  woman  30  days ;  how  many  days 
would  the  man  alone  be  in  drinking  it  ? 

Ans.  20  days. 

(40)  If  A  and  6  together  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days ;  A  and  C 
together  in  9  days ;  and  B  and  C  in  10  days:  how  many  days  will  it  take 
each  person  to  perform  the  same  work  alone  ? 

Ans.  A  142J  days,  B  ITff,  and  C  23^ 

(41)  A  book  is  printed  in  such  a  manner  that  each  page  contains  a  certain 
number  of  lines,  and  each  line  a  certain  number  of  letters.  If  each  page  were 
required  to  contain  3  lines  more,  and  each  line  4  letters  more,  the  number  of 
letters  in  a  page  would  be  greater  by  224  than  before ;  but  if  each  page  were 
required  to  contain  2  lines  less,  and  each  line  3  letters  less,  the  number  of  let- 
ters in  a  page  would  be  less  by  145  than  before.  Required  the  number  of 
lines  in  each  page,  and  the  number  of  letters  in  each  line. 

Ans.  29  lines,  32  letters. 

(42)  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  had  given  a  goldsmith  10  pounds  of  gold  with 
which  to  make  a  crown.  The  work  being  done,  the  crown  was  found  to 
weigh  10  pounds ;  but  the  king,  suspecting  that  the  workman  had  alloyed  it 
with  silver,  consulted  Archimedes.  The  latter,  knowing  that  gold  kwes  in 
water  52  thousandths  of  its  weight,  and  silver  99  thousandths,  ascertained  the 
weight  of  the  crown,  plunged  in  water,  to  be  9  pounds  6  ounces.  This  dis- 
covered the  fraud.     Required  the  quantity  of  each  metal  in  the  crown. 

Ans.  7  pounds  12ff  ounces  of  gold,  2  pounds  3ff  ounces  of  silver. 

(43)  To  divide  a  number  a  into  two  parts  which  shall  have  to  each  other 
the  ratio  of  m  to  n. 

ma       na 

Ans.  — ; — ,  — ; — ^. 
ifi+n  ffi-|-f» 

(44)  To  divide  a  number  a  into  three  parts  which  shall  be  to  each  other 
as  m :  n  :p. 

ma  na  pa 

'  m'\-n'{-p*  m'{'n'{'p^  m-^-n-^-p' 

(45)  A  banker  has  two  kinds  of  change  ;  there  must  be  a  pieces  of  the  first 
to  make  a  crown,  and  b  pieces  of  the  second  to  make  the  same  :  now  a  per- 
son wishes  to  have  c  pieces  for  a  crown.  How  many  pieces  of  each  kind  must 
the  banker  give  him  ? 

a{h — c)                             h(C'—a) 
Ans.  -T of  the  first  kind,  -r '  of  the  second. 

(46)  An  innkeeper  makes  this  bargain  with  a  sportsman :  every  day  that 
the  latter  brings  a  certain  quantity  of  game  he  is  to  receive  a  sum  a,  but  every 
day  that  he  fails  to  bring  it  he  is  to  pay  a  sum  6.  After  a  number  n  of 
days  it  may  happen  that  neither  owes  the  other,  or  that  the  first  owes  the 
second,  or  that  tho  second  owes  the  first  a  sum  c.    Required  a  formula  which 
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shall  express  in  aU  three  oases  the  number  of  days  that  the  sportsman  broaght 
the  game. 

Ans.  Xzs: r-T". 

In  the  first  case  c=:0,  in  the  second  case  we  must  take  the  positiye  sigii^  in 
the  third  case  the  negatiye  sign. 

(47)  If  one  of  two  nnmbers  be  multiplied  by  m,  and  the  other  by  n,  the  sum 
of  the  products  iap;  but  if  the  first  be  multiplied  by  m\  and  the  second  by  n\ 
the  sum  of  the  products  is  p*.    Required  the  two  numbera. 

n'p — np'    mj/ — m^p 

AnSa  /  ,      «  ,  /      • 

(48)  An  ingot  of  metal  which  weighs  n  pounds  loses  p  pounds  when  weigh- 
ed in  water.  This  ingot  is  itself  composed  of  two  other  metals,  which  we 
may  call  M  and  M' ;  now  n  pounds  of  M  loses  q  pounds  when  weighed  in 
water,  and  n  pounds  of  M'  loses  r  pounds  when  weighed  in  water.  How 
much  of  each  metal  does  the  original  ingot  contain  7 

n(r— -f?)  nip — q\ 

j^ng.    ^  ^^'  pounds  of  M,     ^  ^'  pounds  of  M'. 

TtTTUAPgfl  UPON  EaUATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  DEGREE. 

152.  Algebraic  formuisB  can  offer  no  distinct  ideas  to  the  mind  unless  they 
represent  a  succession  of  numerical  operations  which  can  be  actually  perform- 
ed. Thus,  the  quantity  h — a,  when  considered  by  itself  alone,  can  only  sig- 
nify an  absurdity  when  a]>&.  It  will  be  proper  for  us,  therefore,  to  review 
the  preceding  calculations,  since  they  sometimes  present  this  difficulty. 

Every  equation  of  the  first  degree  may  be  reduced  to  one  which  has  all  its 
signs  positive,  such  as 

aa:+6=ca:-J-<i (1)* 

Subtracting  cx-^-h  from  each  member,  we  then  have 

ax — cxsnd — h. 
Whence 

x=z (2) 

a — c  ^  ' 

This  being  premised,  three  different  cases  present  themselves ; 

P.  d^h  and  a]>c. 

2°.  One  of  these  conditions  only  may  hold  good. 

3".  6>c^  and  c^a. 

In  the  first  case  the  ?alue  of  x  in  equation  (2)  resolves  the  problem  without 
giving  rise  to  any  embarrassment ;  in  the  second  and  third  cases  it  does  not,  at 
first,  appear  what  signification  we  ought  to  attach  to  the  value  of  x ;  and  it  is 
this  that  we  propose  to  examine. 

In  the  second  case  one  of  the  subtractions,  d — h,  a — c,  is  impossible ;  for 
example,  let  h^d  and  a'^c;  it  is  manifest  diat  the  proposed  equation  (1)  is 
absurd,  since  the  two  terms  ax  and  h  of  the  first  member  are  respectively 
greater  than  the  two  terms  ex  and  d  of  the  second.  Hence,  when  we  en- 
counter a  difficulty  of  this  nature,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  proposed  prob- 

*  We  cftn  always  change  the  negative  terms  of  an  eqaation  into  poritiye  ones  by  trans- 
posing them  from  the  member  in  which  they  are  found  to  the  other  member. 
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lem  is  absurd,  since  the  equation  is  merely  a  faithful  expression  of  its  condi- 
tions in  algebraic  language. 

In  the  third  case  we  suppose  h'^d  and  c>a;  here  both  subtnctions  are 
impossible ;  but  let  us  observe  that,  in  order  to  solve  equation  (1),  we  subtract- 
ed from  each  member  the  quantity  cx-\-  h,  an  operation  manifestly  impossible^ 
since  each  member  <C,cx-\-  ^*  This  calculation  being  erroneous,  let  us  sub- 
tract ax-^-d  from  each  member ;  we  then  have 

6— <£=cr— or. 

Whence 

h^d 
x=: ' (3) 

c — a  ^  ' 

This  value  of  x,  when  compared  with  equation  (2),  differs  from  it  in  this 
only,  that  the  signs  of  bpth  terms  of  the  fraction  have  been  changed,  and  the 
solution  is  no  longer  obscure.  We  perceive  that,  when  we  meet  ^th  this 
third  case,  it  points  out  to  us  that,  instead  of  transposing  aU  the  terms  involv- 
ing the  unknown  quantity  to  the  first  member  of  the  equation,  we  ought  to 
place  them  in  the  second ;  and  that  it  is  unnecessary,  in  order  to  correct  this 
error,  to  recommence  the  calculation ;  it  is  sufficient  to  change  the  signs  of 
both  numerator  and  denominator. 

When  the  equation  is  absurd,  as  in  the  second  case,  we  may  nevertheless 

make  use  of  the  negative  solution  obtained  in  this  case ;  for  if  we  substitute 

—X  for  4-^1  the  proposed  equation  becomes 

— aa:-|-6:= — cx-^-d. 

h-'d 

Whence  x=: 1 

a — c 

a  value  equal  to.that  in  (2),  but  positive.     If,  then,  we  modify  the  question  in 

such  a  manner  as  to  agree  with  this  new  equation,  this  second  problem,  which 

will  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  first,  wiD  no  longer  be  absurd,  and, 

with  the  exception  of  the  sign,  will  have  the  same  solution. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  following  problem : 

A  father,  aged  42  years,  has  a  son  aged  13 ;  in  how  many  years  will  the  age 
of  the  son  he  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  father? 

Let  r=  the  number  of  years  required. 
Then  — ^=l2+a:; 

Thus  the  problem  is  absurd.  But  if  we  substitute  — x  for  ^-x,  the  equa- 
tion becomes 

42— X 

— r— =  12— X 
4 

and  the  conditions  corresponding  to  this  equation  change  the  problem  to  the 
following : 

A  father,  aged  42  years,  has  a  son  aged  12 ;  hoto  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  age  of  the  son  was  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  father  ?* 

Here  x=2. 


*  Ab  a  problem  is  translated  into  algebraic  language  by  means  of  an  equation,  so  an 
eqaation  may  be  tranolated  back  into  a  problem,  provided  the  general  nature  of  the  problem 


be  known. 
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Take  another  example. 

What  number  of  dollars  is  that,  the  sum  of  the  third  and  fifth  parts  of  which, 
dirmmsked  by  7,  is  equal  to  the  original  number  7 

X      X 

Here  -+g— 7=0:. 

Wlience  ar:= — 15. 

The  problem  is  absurd ;  but,  substituting  — x  for  -f-^9 

X       X 

■"3~5'"''==""*' 


or 


X      X 


which  gives 

xr=15; 

and  the  problem  should  read,  What  number  of  dollars  is  that,  the  third  and  fifth 
parts  of  which,  when  increased  by  7,  give  the  original  number  ? 

153.  With  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  negative  results  in  the  solution 
of  problems,  then,  we  may,  from  what  is  seen  above,  establish  the  following 
general  principle : 

When  we  find  a  negative  value  for  the  unknown  quantity  in  problems  of  the 
first  degree,  it  points  out  an  absurdity  in  the  conditions  of  the  problem  pro* 
posed;  provided  the  equation  be  a  faithful  representaOon  of  the  problem,  and 
of  the  true  meaning  of  all  the  conditions. 

The  value  so  obtained,  neglecting  its  sign,  may  be  considered  as  the  answer 
to  a  problem  which  differs  from  the  one  proposed  in  this  only,  that  certain  quan- 
tities which  toere  additive  in  the  first  have  become  subtractive  in  the  second,  and 
reciprocally. 

154.  The  equation  (2)  presents  still  two  varieties.    If  a=:c,  we  have 

d~-b 

in  tlus  case  the  original  equation  becomes 

aX'{-b=zax-{-d, 

whence  b=sd ;  if,  therefore,  b  be  not  equal  to  d,  the  problem  would  seem  ab- 
surd.* 

d—b  m 

But  the  expression  — Q~f  or»  in  general,^, where m may  be  any  quantity, 

represents  a  number  infinitely  great.    For,  if  we  take  a  fraction  — ,  the  small- 

n 

er  we  make  n,  the  greater  will  the  number  represented  by  —  become;  thus, 

111, 
for  nsng.  Jq^.  y^»  the  results  are  2,  100,  1000  times  m.    The  limit  is  in- 
finity, which  corresponds  to  n=0.    Or,  we  may  say,  to  prove  -^  infinite,  that 

*  The  abtnrdity  is  removed  by  considering  that  finite  qaantitieB  ba^e  no  efiect  when 
added  to  infinite  ones ;  that,  in  oomparisan  with  infinities,  finite  qaantities  are  all  eqoal  to 
one  another,  and  all  eqoal  to  zero. 
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a  finite  quantify  evidentiy  contains  an  infinite  number  of  zeros.  .The  symbol 
for  the  value  of  x  in  this  case  is 


orssrcD,* 


By  clearing  the  expression  — =qo  of  fractions,  we  have  m=Ox<D,  from 


m 


which  it  appears  that  the  product  of  zero  by  infinity  is  finite.    So,  also,  ^^0* 

or  the  quotient  of  a  finite  quantity  by  infinity,  is  zero. 
155.  If,  in  equation  (2),  a=c,  and  &=<£,  we  have 

in  this  case  the  original  equation  becomes 

Here  the  two  members  of  the  equation  are  equal,  whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  Xj  which  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and  may  have  any  value  at  pleasure.  We 
perceive,  then,  that  a  problem  is  indeterminate^  and  is  susceptible  of  an  in' 
finite  number  of  solutions^  when  the  value  of  the  unknoum  quantity  appears 

under  the  form  tt. 

0 
It  is,  however,  highly  important  to  observe,  that  the  expression  ^  does  not 

always  indicate  that  the  problem  is  indeterminate,  but  merely  the  existence  of 
a  factor  common  to  both  terms  of  the  fraction,  which  factor  becomes  0  under 
a  particular  hypothesis. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  solution  of  a  problem  is  exhibited  under  the 

form  x=z—z — r;. 
a« — 6* 

If,  in  this  formula,  we  make  as=&,  then  x=z-, 

*  This  infinite  value  of  expresBions  like  --  may  be  aometimea  poaitive,  sometimea  negm- 
tive,  and  sometimea  indifferently  poaitive  or  negative. 

lo.  Let  there  be  the  formnla  x:=- r-,  in  which  m  and  n  are  two  invariable  nombers. 

which  we  suppose  positive,  and  different  finun  zero,  while  z  can  have  all  poaaible  waives. 
Making  z=nj  we  have  ^='r*    Bnt  as  the  denominator,  (n — z)%  is  alwaya  poeitiTe,  wha^ 


ever  z  may  be,  the  infinity  here  aboold  be  regarded  aa  designating  the  positive  infinity. 


VP.  By  analogoos  reasoning,  we  see  that  if  we  have  the  formnla  x=: r-  and  z=n,  we 

(n—x)^ 

aboold  have  the  negative  infinity  z^ — oo . 

3°.  Let  there  be  the  formula  4r= .    The  hypothesis  z=n  gives  Mill  »=—,  bat  bece 

n — z  0 

the  infinity  will  have  an  ambigooas  sign.  Suppose,  at  first,  z<n,  and  caose  z  to  increaae^ 
the  formula  will  give  increasing  values,  which  will  be  all  positive.  On  the  contrary,  taking 
4f>n,  tiien  diminishing  ;?  till  it  becomes  equal  to  «,  tiie  formula  gives  increasing  valuea, 
which  are  negative.  Therefore,  the  hypothesis  z^^  ought  to  be  considered  aa  causing  the 
formula  to  take  two  infinite  values,  tiie  one  positive  and  the  other  negative.  Thia  ia  indi- 
cated by  writing  «=-j-ao.  The  «  is  here  tiie  transition  value  between -|-  and — w  Zen 
is  also  a  transition  value  between  -{-  ax^  — *  For,  let  x=n-^ :  if  z^n,  and  z  increase  tiQ 
a^n,  tiie  value  of  « in  ciianging  fixim  -j'  to  —  paaaea  through  0.  duantitiea  in  changing 
sign  must  always  pass  through  0  or  od  .  They  may,  however,  pass  through  0  or  «  with- 
out changing  sign,  as  in  w=:[n^z)*,  and r-. 
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But  we  muBt  remark,  that  a* — Ifi  may  be  put  under  the  form  (a — h) 
(a'4-^^+^')f  ^^^  ^^^  a'-^M  is  equivalent  to  (a-— &)  (a-j-^) ;  hence  the 
above  value  of  x  will  be 

(g— 5)(a»+a6+6«) 

^—      (a_6)(a+6)      ' 
Now  if,  before  making  the  hypothesis  a =6,  we  suppress  the  common  fac- 
tor a — 5,  the  value  of  x  becomes 

*-      a+b      ' 
an  expression  which,  under  the  hypothesis  that  a=s5,  is  reduced  to 

Take,  as  a  second  example,  the  expression 

fl«_5«      (a^h)(a^l) 
*— (a— 6)«""(a— 6)(a— 6) ' 

making  a=:5,  the  value  of  x  becomes  ^=/v>  in  consequence  of  the  existence 

of  the  common  factor  a — h;  but  if,  in  the  first  instance,  we  suppress  the  com* 
moQ  factor  a — 6,  the  value  of  x  becomes 

fl+6 

an  expression  which,  under  the  hypothesis  that  a  ^6,  is  reduced  to 

2a 

Xsr —  =  00  • 
0 

0 

From  this  it  appears  that  Ihe  symbol  -z  in  algebra  someHmei  indicates  the 

existence  of  a  factor  common  to  the  two  terms  of  the  fraction  which  is  reduced  to 
that  form.  Hence,  before  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  upon  the  true 
valae  of  such  a  fraction,  we  must  ascertain  whether  its  terms  involve  a  com* 
mon  factor.  If  none  such  be  found  to  exist,  then  we  conclude  that  the  equa- 
tion in  question  is  really  indeterminate.  If  a  common  factor  be  found  to  exist, 
we  must  suppress  it,  and  then  make  anew  the  particular  hypothesis.  This 
win  now  give  us  the  true  value  of  the  fraction,  which  nuy  present  itself  under 

A  A  0 
one  of  the  three  forms  ^»  TT*  n* 

In  the  first  case,  the  equation  is  determinate ;  in  the  second,  it  is  impossible 

infinite  numhers ;  in  the  third,  it  is  indeterminate. 

0 
There  are  other  forms  of  indetermination  besides  ~  ;  for,  whatever  be  the 

*'• 

values  of  P  and  Q,  we  have 

j_ 

p 
p 

The  first  of  these  equivalents  of  ^,  where  P  and  Q  both  equal  zero,  be- 

comes  0  X  ®f  <uid  the  second  becomes  ~,  which  symbols  must,  therefore,  be 

0 
considered  as  having  the  same  meamng  with  -,  *^ 

M 
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DISCUSSION   OF  FORMULAS  FURNISHED  BT  THE  GENERAL  EQUATIONS   OF  TH£ 
FIRST   DEGREE,  WITH    TWO   OR   MORE   UNKNOWN   QUANTITIES. 

When  the  common  denominator  of  the  general  values  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities reduces  to  zero,  it  is  not  readily  seen  how  the  given  equations  are  to  be 
verified.    We  shall  examine  here  the  particular  cases  of  this  kind  which  may 

occur. 
Resume  the  two  equations, 

ax+hy^^k  [1] 

a'x+h'y=:k'  [2] 

from  which  we  derive  the  formulas 

First  particular  Case. — Suppose  the  denominators  to  be  zero  and  the  nu- 
merators not ;  then  we  have 

kb'—bk'         ak'—ka' 
a6'_fta'=0,  arse ,  y=: . 

The  values  ofx  and  y  are  then  infinite ;  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 

two  given  equations,  they  must  surpass  every  assignable  magnitude. 

ab' 
From  the  equality  ab' — 6a'=0,  we  derive  a'=r-Y-,  and,  consequently,  the 

equation  [2],  by  putting  in  it  this  value,  becomes 

ab' 

■yx+b'ys^k'y .-.  b'(ax+by)=:bk\ 

The  first  member  is  the  first  member  of  [1]  multiplied  by  &' ;  the  same  re- 
lation must  subsist  between  the  second  members,  in  order  that  the  value  of  x 
and  y  may  verify  at  the  same  time  equations  [1]  and  [2].  Hence  bk'^^kb', 
or,  kb' — bXr'ssO  ;  t.  e.,  the  numerator  of  x  would  be  equal  to  zero,  which  is 
contraiy  to  hypothesis.* 

In  this  way  the  impossibility  of  finding  values  of  x  and  y,  which  satisfy  at 
the  same  time  the  two  given  equations,  is  made  apparent;  but  this  impossi- 
bility is  still  better  characterized  by  the  infinite  values,  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  indicate  the  impossibility,  show  besides  that  it  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  too  great  to  be  assigned. 

If  we  suppose  ab' — ba'  to  be  at  first  a  veiy  small  quantity,  the  values  of  x 
and  y  wiU  be  veiy  great,  but  they  will  always  satisfy  the  equations  until  the 
instant  ab' — ba'  reduces  to  zero,  when,  if  we  can  not  eflfect  in  a  direct  manner 
the  verification  of  the  equations,  it  is  solely  because  x  and  y  then  surpass  aD 
assignable  magmtude.f 

Second  particular  Case, — Suppose  the  denominator  to  be  zero  at  the  same 
time  as  one  of  the  numerators ;  for  example,  that  we  have 

a6'— 6a'=0,  ifc6'— 6/fc'=0. 

I  maintain  that  the  other  numerator  will  be  also  equal  to  zero ;  for  the 
two  equalities  above  give 

*  The  note  to  art  154  ezplaina  tfaii  anomaly.  The  finite  qaantities  kl/  and  bk^  are  equal 
when  compared  with  infinity. 

t  Gonaiderod  in  relation  to  tfie  qneation,  die  conditions  of  which  are  expressed  bv  the 
problem,  infinite  valaes  may  be  sometimes  a  trae  solution  of  the  qnestion.  The  applicm* 
tion  of  algebra  to  geometry  fhmishes  nnmeroos  examples  of  this  kind ;  among  odiers  may 
be  cited  that  where  an  angle  is  unknown,  and  we  find  for  its  tangent  an  infinite  value.  It 
is  dear,  then,  that  the  angle  must  be  right. 
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ah'   ,       kh' 

and,  consequently,  the  other  nmnerator  becomes 

,       ,        akb'     akb' 
ok' --kaf  •si—rr- jL~=0. 

If  at  first  we  had  supposed  this  numerator  equal  to  zero,  we  could  have 
proved  in  a  similar  manner  that  of  x  to  be  so  also. 
The  present  hypothesis  then  gives 

0         0 

Of  themselves  these  symbols  indicate  indetermination ;  I  shall  prove,  by  going 

back  to  the  equations,  that  they  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  indeterminate. 

For  this  purpose,  substitute  in  equation  [2]  the  values  of  a'  and  k*^  found 

above,  and  it  becomes 

ah'       ,        kh'       h\         ,   ^     6' 
-j-ar+6'y=-j-,  .-.  ■^(ax+hy)=zjk. 

Thus  we  see  that  it  can  be  formed  by  multiplying  the  two  members  of  equa- 

h' 
tioD  [1]  by  Y ;  then  all  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  one  of  the  two  equations 

win  also  satisfy  the  other.  B  ut  if  w  e  give  to  r  values  at  pleasure  in  equation  [  1  ] , 
we  can,  by  resolving  it  afterward,  find  corresponding  values  of  y ;  and  as  these 
same  values  satisfy  the  second  equation,  we  conclude  tiiat  the  proposed  equa* 
tioDs  admit  an  infinite  number  of  solutions. 

Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  indetermination  in  this  case  does  not 
permit  us  to  take  whatever  value  of  y,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  x,  we  please, 
because  the  above  explication  shows  that,  when  one  of  these  unknown  quan- 
tities is  assumed,  the  value  of  the  other  is  determined. 

The  case  before  us  comprehends  that  in  which  ^saO,  Ar'rsO,  a6'— -&a'=:0, 

0 
because  then  x  and  y  become  -.     If  we  return  to  the  equations  proposed,  they 

reduce  to  these, 

ax4-&y=0,  a'x-^-h'y^siQ. 

They  give  respectively 

a  a' 

a     a' 
But  upon  the  hypothesis  of  ai'— 6a'=0,  we  derive  t=t7  »  then  the  two 

values  of  y  are  equal,  whatever  be  that  of  a:,  and  there  is  veritable  indeter- 
mination. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  if  we  take  the  rekition  of  y  to  x,  this  relation 
ia  determinate,  because  we  have 

y    '    a        a' 

a     a'  g. 

If  the  condition  t=t;  had  not  existed,  the  two  values  of  y  above  could  not 

have  been  equal,  except  we  suppose  x=0 ;  y  would  have  been  then  zero,  and 
the  relation  of  x  and  y  no  longer  determinate,  but  indeterminate. 

A  similar  discussion  to  the  above  might  be  given  to  a  system  of  three  or  more 
equations,  with  as  many  unknown  quantities.  It  would,  however,  be  more 
difficult  to  investigate  the  cases  of  impossibility  and  indetermination,  and  it  is 
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not  worth  while  to  delay  upon  them.  We  shall  content  ounelves  with  setting 
down  here  some  observations  intended  to  caution  the  student  against  certain 
hasty  conclusions  to  which  he  might  naturally  be  led. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  two  equations  with  two  unknown  quantities« 
that  X  and  y  become  infinite  and  indeterminate  simultaneously. 

The  first  error  which  might  be  committed  would  be  that  of  supposing  from 
analogy  that,  in  the  case  of  several  equations,  the  unknown  quantities  would 
all  become  infinite  or  indeterminate  together.  Suppose,  for  example,  there 
ore  under  consideration  the  three  equations 

ax  -{-by  -{-cz  sszk, 

a'x  +h'y  +c'z  ^k", 

a"x+h''y+c"z=k". 

The  conunon  denominator  of  the  values  of  x,  y,  z,  is 

and  it  nuy  be  written  in  three  ways : 

R=6(cV'— a'c'')+6'(ac''— ca'')+6''(ca'— ac'), 

R=c(a'6"— 6'a")+c'(6a"— a6")+c"(a6'— 6a'). 

Place 

ftVrsc'ft",  cb"=b&\ 

From  these  equations  we  deduce  b</=cb't  and,  consequently,  R  becomes 
zero.  Then  the  numerator  of  x,  which  is  formed  from  R  by  changing  a,  a\ 
a"  into  ICy  k^,  k'\  becomes  zero  also.  But  as  the  numerator  of  y  is  formed  by 
placing  it,  k'.  A:"  in  R  instead  of  6,  &',  b'\  there  is  no  reason  why  this  numerator 
should  become  zero,  unless  we  make  some  new  hypothesis.     The  same  may 

be  said  of  that  of  z.    Thus  the  value  of  x  can  take  the  indeterminate  form  -, 

where  the  values  oi'y  and  z  are  infinite. 

But  with  regard  to  this  indeterminate  form,  another  error  stiD  is  to  be 

avoided,  because  it  may  be  that  the  indetermination  is  only  apparent  (see 

Art.  155).     In  order  to  judge  better  of  it,  we  shall  have  regard  only  to  the 

single  relation 

c'6" 
6V=c'6", .-.  c"=-Tr- 

Substituting  this  value  of  d*  in  the  general  value  of  x,  it  will  be  seen  that 
be' — cb'  becomes  a  common  factor  of  both  numerator  and  denominator.  But 
by  hypothesis  this  factor  is  zero ;  it  is  its  presence,  then,  which  produces  the 
appearance  of  indetermination.  Suppressing  it,  we  have  the  true  value  of  x, 
which  appears  no  longer  indeterminate,  unless  some  new  hypothesis  be  joined 
to  those  already  made.* 

*  An  important  obienration  ihoald  be  made  before  quitting  the  subject  of  indetenni- 
nation. 

When  the  two  terma  of  a  fraction  decreaae  so  aa  to  become  leii  dian  any  aasignable 
qaantity,  if  the  mppoaitioni  which  caaee  one  of  them  to  decreaae  indefinitely  are  entirely 
independent  of  those  which  canae  the  other  to  do  so,  the  values  of  these  terms  may  be 
taken  as  near  zero  as  we  please,  and  such  that  their  relation,  which  is  the  value  of  the 

firactum,  maybe  equal  to  any  quantity  whatever ;  consequently,  the  symbol  -,  at  which  we 

arrive  when  the  two  terms  shall  have  attained  the  limit  of  their  decreaae,  will  express 
complete  indetermination.  But  it  may  happen  that  the  two  terms  of  the  fraction  are  om- 
nectod  together  in  such  a  way,  that  to  a  very  small  value  of  one  there  o(»responds  always 
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156.  We  shall  conclude  this  discnssion  with  the  foDowiDg  problem,  which 

T^ill  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  various  singularities  which  may  present 

themselves  in  the  solution  of  a  simple  equation. 

i 

PROBLEM. 

Two  couriers  set  off  at  the  same  time 

from  two  points,  A  and  B,  in  the  same    — g7 -r g q — 

straight  line,  and  travel  in  the  same  di- 
rection, A  C.    The  courier  who  sets  out  from  A  travels  m  miles  an  hour,  the 
courier  who  sets  out  from  B  travels  n  miles  an  hour ;  the  distance  from  A  to 
B  Is  a  miles.     At  what  distance  from  the  points  A  and  B  will  the  couriers  be 
together  ? 

liet  C  be  the  point  where  they  are  together,  and  let  x  and  y  denote  the  dis- 
tances A  C  and  B  C,  expressed  in  miles. 

"We  have  manifestly  for  the  first  equation 

J— y=a (1) 

Since  m  and  n  denote  the  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  in  an  hour,  that 
is,  the  respective  velocities  of  the  two  couriers,  it  follows  that  the  time  re- 
ar y 
quired  to  traverse  the  two  spaces,  x  and  y,  must  be  designated  by  •— ,  — ;  these 

two  periods,  moreover,  are  equal ;  hence  we  have  for  our  second  equation 

X    y 

— =- (2) 

The  values  of  x  and  y,  derived  from  equations  (1)  and  (2),  are 

am  an 

x= ,  y=z . 

1^.  So  long  as  we  suppose  m>n,  or  m — n  positive,  the  problem  will  be 
solved  without  embarrassment.  For,  in  tiiat  case,  we  suppose  the  courier  who 
starts  from  A  to  travel  faster  than  the  courier  who  starts  from  6 ;  he  must, 
therefore,  overtake  him  eventually,  and  a  point  C  can  always  be  found  where 
they  win  be  together. 

^.  Let  us  now  suppose  m^n,  or  m — n  negative,  the  values  of  x  and  y  are 
both  negative,  and  we  have 

am  an 

'^n-'^m^  ^""""n — m' 

The  solution,  therefore,  in  this  case,  points  out  that  some  absurdity  must  exist 
in  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  In  fact,  if  we  suppose  m<,n,  we  suppose 
that  the  courier  who  sets  out  from  A  travels  slower  tiian  the  courier  who  sets 
out  &t)m  B ;  hence  the  distance  between  them  augments  every  instant,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  the  couriers  can  ever  be  togetiier  if  they  travel  in  the  di- 
rection A  C.  Let  us  now  substitute  — x  for  -|-^>  <uid  — y  for  -|-y,  in  equa- 
tions (1)  and  (2) ;  when  modified  in  this  manner,  they  become 

< — _ — . — _— 

a  very  imall  valae  of  the  otber ;  and  that,  when  they  converge  toward  sexo,  fheir  relation 
oonverges  toward  a  determinate  limiti  which  it  doea  not  attain  till  the  moment  tiiat  the 

0 
two  tenna  vaniah,  and  iho  fraction  presents  itself  under  tiie  finm  -.*    A  paiticolar  ezaxo- 

ple  of  this  last  case  is  the  vanishing  of  a  common  factor  of  the  nomerator  and  denominator. 

00 

Hie  same  remark  is  applicable  to  tiie  symbol  — . 

00 

*  ThwpifDdpl»toAd^«»aiplia«diBtlMdiftnBtU«kiilMi 
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y — x=:a 

m     n 
equations  which,  when  resolved,  give 

am  an 


x=z ,  y= , 

n — m  "^     n— m 

in  which  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  positive. 

These  values  of  x  and  y  give  the  solution,  not  of  the  proposed  problem, 
which  is  absurd  under  the  supposition  that  m^n,  but  of  the  following,  which 
is  the  translation  of  the  changed  equations. 

Two  couriers  set  out  at  the  same  time  from  the  points  A  and  B,  and  trai?el 
in  the  direction  B  C,  &c.  (the  rest  as  before) ;  the  values  of  x  and  y  mark  liie 
distances  A  C,  B  C\  of  the  pomt  C\  where  the  couriers  are  together,  firom 
the  points  of  departure  A  and  B. 

From  this  problem,  as  well  as  that  of  the  father  and  son  above,  may  be  de- 
duced the  following  rule,  when  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  found  to 
be  negative :  , 

Change  the  sign  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  first  equation^  or  the  one 
derived  immediately  from  the  problem ;  this  changed  equation,  translated  into 
common  language,  will  furnish  the  protlem  which  will  give  a  positive  solution. 

If  the  problem  be  at  first  enunciated  in  a  general  manner,  then  negaHvc 
values  of  the  unknown  quantity  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  true  solution, 
but  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  contrary  sense.  Thus,  if  positive  values  repre- 
sent distance  to  the  right,  negative  will  represent  distance  to  the  left ;  if  posi- 
tive express  distance  upvmrd,  negative  distance  downward ;  if  the  former  in- 
dicate  time  future,  the  latter  must  indicate  time  past ;  if  the  one  gain,  the  other 
loss ;  if  the  one  a  rate  of  increase,  the  other  a  rate  of  decrease,  Sfc»* 

3°.  Let  us  next  suppose  mssn;  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  this  case  become 

am        an 

or 

ar=oD,  y=rc©; 

that  is  to  say,  x  and  y  each  represent  infinity.  In  fact,  if  we  suppose  m=f», 
we  suppose  the  courier  who  sets  out  from  A  to  travel  exactly  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  courier  who  sets  out  from  B  ;  consequently,  the  original  distance,  a,  by 
which  they  are  separated  will  always  remain  the  same,  and  if  the  couriers 
tn.ve\  forever,  they  can  never  be  together.f 

*  Applicatkmi  of  tbii  use  of  pontive  and  negative  qaantitiefl  constantly  oocnr  in  trigo- 
nometiy  and  analytical  geometry. 

t  Since  fiv=nt  eqaation  (2)  givea  x=y,  and  equation  (1),  in  consequence,  a==0.  To  m- 
dentand  tfala,  we  matt  recur  to  the  principle  stated  in  (Art  154).  We  may  here  extend  a 
little  the  itatement  there  made.  All  zeros  are  equal  when  compared  with  finite  quantities, 
but  not  when  compared  with  one  another.  Thus,  fix  is  twice  as  great  as  x,  though  «  he  0; 
but  gg  i  a^^x-^-a^Of  if  a:=:0.  In  the  first  of  these  oases  one  zero,  2x,  h  compared  with 
anotheri  and  tiien  they  are  not  equal;  in  the  second,  both  zeros,  Sx  and  2,  are  oompaied 
with  the  finite  quantity,  a.  and  then  are  equal. 

Again,  2;4'a=ur-f-10a=j;-f-0=:x,  i£z^co ;  but  10a  is  ten  times  as  great  as  a.  when  mi- 
oonnected  with  infinity.  Finite  quantities  are,  ^erefore,  all  equal  to  one  another,  and  all 
equal  to  zero  when  compared  with  infinite  ones,  but  not  when  simply  compared  with  one 
another.    It  is  rare  tiiat  algebra  can  be  employed  to  demonstrate  moral  or  religious  troth ; 
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4*.  Let  us  suppose  mssii,  and  also  a=:0 ;  the  valaes  of  x  aod  y  in  this  case 
become 

that  is  to  say,  the  problem  is  indeierminaU,  and  admits  of  an  infinite  number 
of  solutions.  In  fact,  if  we  suppose  a=:0,  we  suppose  that  the  couriers  start 
from  the  same  point,  and  if  we  at  the  same  time  suppose  m-=:zji,  or  that  they 
travel  equally  fast,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  always  he  together^  and  conse- 
qoently  every  paint  in  the  fine  A  C  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

5^  Finally,  if  we  suppose  a=:0,  and  m  not  =n,  the  valnes  of  x  and  y  in 
this  case  become 

ar=0,  y=0. 

In  fact,  if  we  suppose  the  couriers  to  set  out  from  the  same  point,  and 
to  travel  with  difierent  velocities,  it  is  manifest  that  the  point  of  departure  is 
the  only  point  in  which  they  can  be  together. 

ADDITIONilL   PROBLEMS. 

(1)  The  rent  of  tin  estate  is  greater  than  it  was  last  year  by  8  per  cent,  of 
the  rent  of  that  year ;  this  year*s  rent  is  1890.    What  was  last  year's  ? 

Ans.  1750. 

(2)  A  company  of  90  persons  consists  of  men,  women,  and  children ;  the 
men  are  4  in  number  more  than  the  women,  and  the  children  10  more  than 
the  men  and  women  together.    How  many  of  each  ? 

Ans.  22  men,  18  women,  and  50  children. 

(3)  From  the  first  of  two  mortars  in  a  battery  36  shells  are  thrown  before 
the  second  is  ready  for  Ifiring.  Shells  are  then  thrown  from  both  in  the  pro- 
portion of  8  from  the  first  to  7  of  the  second,  the  second  mortar  requiring  as 
much  powder  for  3  charges  as  the  first  does  for  4.  It  is  required  to  deter* 
mine  after  how  many  discharges  of  the  second  mortar  the  quantity  of  powder 
consumed  by  it  is  equal  to  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  first. 

Ans.  189  discharges  of  the  second  mortar. 

(4)  The  fore  wheels  of  a  carriage  are  5}  feet  and  the  hind  wheels  7}  feet 
in  circumference ;  the  difference  of  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheeb 
is  2000.    What  is  the  length  of  the  journey  ? 

Ans.  39900  feet,  or  7}J  miles. 

(5)  Three  brothers.  A,  B,  and  C,  buy  a  house  for  d€2000 ;  C  can  pay  the 
whole  price  if  B  give  him  half  his  money ;  B  can  pay  the  whole  price  if  A 
give  him  one  third  of  his  money ;  A  can  pay  the  whole  price  if  C  give  him 
one  fourth  of  his  money.    How  much  has  each  ? 

Ans.  A  o£l680,  B  o£l440,  C  dei280. 

(6)  The  passengers  of  a  ship  were  j-  Germans,  \  French,  }  English,  { 

-  -  

bat  the  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  special  and  immediate  anperintendence  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  afiain  of  men,  that  it  implies  an  incredible  degree  of  condescension  in  an  in- 
finite being,  finds  in  the  principle  above  stated  a  satisfactoiy  relbtation.  As  compared 
with  infinity,  the  smaOest  portion  of  matter  is  equal  to  the  greatest  and  it  is  tiierefore  no 
nwre  an  act  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  Ood  to  char;ge  himself  with  the  care  of  an  in- 
dividual  than  of  a  nation— with  the  revolutions  of  a  satellite  than  with  the  movements  of 
a  system. 
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Butch,  and  the  residue,  amoimting  to  31,  Americans.    How  maoy  'were 

there  in  the  whole  ? 

Ads.  120. 

(7)  Suppose  the  sound  of  a  bell  to  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  1142  feet  in 

a  second  in  a  still  atmosphere,  and  that  a  wind  is  blowing  suflScient  to 

sion  k  delay  of  }  in  time.    In  how  many  seconds  will  the  sound  reach  a 

tance  of  6000  feet  7 

Ans.  6.304. 

(8)  Quicksilver  expands,  for  each  degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer, 

7^  of  its  volume.    According  to  this,  how  high  would  the  barometer  stand 

when  the  temperature  is  0^,  if,  when  the  temperature  is  21°,  it  stands  at  a 

height  of  27  inches  8J  lines  ? 

Ans.  27  in.  7yVA  hues. 

(9)  What  degree  of  heat  in  a  centigrade  thermometer  would  be  required 

to  cause  the  barometer  to  rise  to  26  inches  8  lines,  if  0°  raised  it  to  26  inches 

4  lines  7 

Ans.  70f|. 

(10)  A  piece  of  silver,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  10|,  weighs  84  oz. 

How  much  weight  will  it  lose  in  water  7 

Ans.  8  oz. 

(11)  In  a  mass  of  zinc  and  copper,  weighing  100  pounds,  8  parts  are  of  the 
former  and  3  of  the  latter.  How  much  ^inc  must  be  added,  that  the  propor- 
tions may  be  as  14 : 5  7 

Ans.  3}{. 

(12)  At  the  extremities  of  two  arms  of  a  balanced  lever,  whose  lengths  are 
16  and  21  feet,  two  weights  are  suspended,  which  together  amount  to  65} 
pounds.    How  much  is  suspended  at  each  arm  7 

Ans.  37^^  and  28jV?- 

(13)  The  range  of  temperature  of  a  thermometer  during  die  year  was 
44^°.  The  ratio  of  the  degrees  at  which  it  stood  at  the  extreme  points 
above  and  below  zero  was  7 : 4.    What  were  the  points  7 

Ans.  28fV^  above,  16^  below. 

(14)  In  4000  pounds  of  gunpowder  there  are  3240  less  of  sulphur  than  of 
charcoal  and  saltpetre,  2760  less  of  charcoal  than  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre. 
How  much  of  each  of  these  7 

Ans.  Sulphur  380,  charcoal  620,  saltpetre  3000. 

(15)  It  is  required  to  divide  the  number  99  into  five  such  parts  that  the  first 
may  exceed  the  second  by  3,  be  less  than  the  third  by  10,  greater  than  the 
fourth  by  9,  and  less  than  the  fifth  by  16. 

Ans.  The  parts  are  17,  14,  27,  8,  and  33. 

(16)  A  and  B  began  trade  with  equal  stocks.    In  the  first  year  A  tri[ded 

his  stock,  ^d  had  o£27  to  spare ;  B  doubled  his,  and  had  <£153  to  spare. 

Now  the  amount  of  both  th^ir  gains  was  five  times  the  stock  of  either.     What 

was  that  stock  7 

Ans.  d£90. 

(17)  What  two  numbers  are  as  2  to  3 ;  to  each  of  which,  if  4  be  added,  the 

sums  will  be  as  5  to  7  7 

Ans.  16  and  24. 

(18)  Four  places  are  situated  in  the  order  of  the  letters  A  B,  C,  D.    The 
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distance  from  A  to  B  is  34  miles.  The  distance  from  A  to  B  is  to  the  dis- 
tance from  C  to  D  as  2  is  to  3 ;  and  one  fonrth  of  the  distance  from  A  to  B, 
added  to  half  the  distance  from  C  to  D,  is  three  times  the  distance  from  B  to 
C.     What  are  the  respective  distances  ? 

Ans.  AB=12,  BC=4,  CDs=18. 

(19)  A  field  of  wheat  and  oats,  which  contained  20  acres,  was  put  out  to  a 
laborer  to  reap  for  6  guineas  (of  2l8,  each),  the  wheat  at  7  shillings  an  acre 
and  the  oats  at  5  shillings.  The  laborer,  ^ing  ill,  reaped  only  the  wheat 
How  much  money  ought  he  to  receive,  according  to  the  bargain  ? 

Ans.  <£i  lis. 

(20)  A  general  having  lost  a  battle,  found  that  he  had  only  half  his  army 
-|-3600  men  left,  fit  for  action,  one  eighth  of  his  men  4-600  being  wounded, 
and  the  rest,  which  were  one  fifth  of  the  whole  army,  either  slain,  taken  pris- 
oners, or  missing.    Of  how  many  men  did  his  army  consist  ? 

Ans.  24000. 

(21)  A  shepherd  in  time  of  war  was  plundered  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who 
took  }  of  his  flock  and  ^  of  a  sheep ;  another  party  took  from  him  J  of  what 
he  bad  lefi;,  and  |  of  a  sheep  more ;  then  a  thu*d  party  took  ^  of  what  now  re- 
mained, and  ^  a  sheep.  After  which  he  had  but  25  sheep  left.  How  many 
bad  he  at  first  ? 

Ans.  103. 

(22)  A  trader  maintained  himself  for  three  years  at  the  expense  of  (£50  a 
year,  and  in  each  of  those  years  augmented  his  stock  by  ^  of  what  remained 
unexpended.  At  the  end  of  3  years  his  original  stock  was  doubled.  What 
was  that  stock  ? 

Ans.  740. 

(23)  There  is  a  certain  number  consisting  of  two  digits,  the  sum  of  these 
di^ts  is  5,  and  if  9  be  added  to  the  number,  the  digits  are  transposed.  What 
is  the  number  ? 

Ans.  23. 

(24)  A  coach  has  4  more  outside  than  inside  passengers.  Seven  outsides 
could  travel  at  2s.  less  expense  than  4  insides.  The  fare  of  the  whole 
amounted  to  <£9  ;  but  at  the  end  of  half  the  journey  the  coach  took  up  3  more 
outside  and  one  more  inside  passenger,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fare  of 
tbe  whole  became  increased  in  the  proportion  of  19  to  15.  Required  the 
number  of  passengers,  and  the  fare  of  each  kind. 

Ans.  5  inside,  9  outside ;  fares,  18  and  10  shillings. 

(25)  The  hands  of  a  clock  are  together  at  12 :  at  what  times  will  they  be 
together  during  the  next  12  hours  ? 

Ans.  5f\-  minutes  past  1,  10|f  minutes  past  2,  and  so  on,  in  each  successive 
hour  5|^  later. 

(26)  A  person  sets  out  from  a  certain  place,  and  goes  at  the  rate  of  11  miles 
in  5  hours ;  and  8  hours  after  another  person  sets  out  from  the  same  place^ 
and  goes  after  him  at  the  rate  of  13  miles  in  3  hours.  How  far  must  the  lat- 
ter travel  to  overtake  the  former  ? 

Ans.  35}  miles. 

(27)  A  reservoir  which  is  fuU  of  water  may  be  emptied  at  two  cocks.  One 
18  opened,  and  |  of  the  water  runs  out ;  another  is  opened,  and  the  two  run- 
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ning  together,  empty  the  vessel  in  j  of  an  hour  more  than  was  required  for 
the  first  cock  alone  to  empty  the  fourth  part.  If  the  two  cocks  had  been 
opened  at  the  commencement,  the  reservoir  would  have  been  emptied  io  ^  of 
an  hour  sooner.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  the  first  cock,  running  akine, 
to  empty  the  reservoir  7 

Ans.  4  houzB« 

INDETERMINATE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  DEGREE. 

157.  If  there  be  proposed  for  solution  one  equation  of  the  first  degree,  con- 
taining two  unknown  quantities,  any  value  at  pleasure  may  be  given  to  one  of 
the  unknown  quantities,  and  the  equation  will  make  known  a  corresponding 
value  for  the  other ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  equation  admits  of  an 
infinite  number  of  solutions.  The  number  of  solutions  wiU,  however,  not  be 
so  unlimited,  if  it  be  required  that  the  values  of  x  and  y  shall  be  whole  num- 
bers ;  and  still  less  so,  if  they  must  be  both  entire  and  positive. 

Let  there  be  the  equation 

flur+6y=c, 

a,  hf  c  being  any  whole  numbers  whatever,  either  positive  or  negative ;  and  as 
all  the  factors  common  to  these  three  numbers  could  be  suppressed,  suppose 
this  to  have  been  done. 

And  first,  let  it  be  observed,  that  if  there  should  remain  now  a  conunon  iac- 
tor  in  a  and  &,  the  equation  could  not  admit  of  a  solution  in  whole  numbers ; 
for  whatever  values  might  be  substituted  for  x  and  ^,  the  first  member  would 
be  divisible  by  this  common  factor  of  a  and  6,  while  the  second  member  would 
not,  and  the  equality  would  therefore  be  impossible :  a  and  h  must  therefore 
be  supposed  prime  to  each  other. 

158.  Take,  for  example,  die  equation 

24x+65y=243 (1) 

in  which  the  coefficients  24  and  65  are  prime  to  each  other. 
Resolving  it,  with  respect  to  x, 

243— 65y  3— 17y 

x=z ^=10— 2v-4 ^• 

24  ^^     24 

mm 

In  order  that  x  and  y  may  both  be  whole  numbers,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

3--17y 
satisfy  the  given  equation,  it  is  necessary  that  — — —  should  be  a  whole 

number. 

Representing  this  by  t,  we  have 

3— 17y 

and 

a:=10— 2y+< (3) 

The  solution  of  the  given  equation  in  whole  numbers  then  reduces  itself  to 
the  solution  of  the  equation  (2). 

We  resolved  the  given  equation  with  respect  to  the  unknown  quanti^  which 
had  the  least  coefficient ;  doing  the  same  with  (2), 

3— 24r  3—7^ 


and  proceeding  as  before, 
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3— 7i 


17 


=«'  • (4) 


y=-t+tf (5) 

The  solution  of  (2)  in  whole  numbers  depends  on  that  of  (4),  which,  re- 
solved with  respect  to  t^  gives 

3— 17«'  3— 3r 

7  *       7 

3— 3i' 

-T-=«" (6) 

«=— a'+r (7) 

Continuing  in  the  same  way, 

i'= =1—2/"— 

3  3 

=^'" (8)     . 


3 

^=1— 2r— r' (9) 

£quatioii  (8)  gives 

rrrSr' (10) 

The  solutions  of  the  given  equation  in  whole  numbers  are  therefore  obtained 
by  giving  to  the  indeterminate  quantity  t"'  all  possible  values  in  whole  num- 
bers, positive  or  negative ;  and  for  each  of  these  values  of  tf*\  the  equations 
(10),  (9),  (7),  (5),  and  (3),  deternune  successively  the  values  of  the  indeter- 
minate quantities  t",  t\  t,  and  of  the  unknown  quantities  y  and  x.  The  equa- 
tion is  therefore  resolved  in  the  manner  required. 

Formulas  may  be  obtained  which  give  immediately  the  values  of  x  and  y  in 
terms  of  i'".  For,  substituting  the  value  3V"  of  t"  in  (9),  we  find  ^=1—7^" ; 
substitutiiig  this  value  of  t'  and  that  of  r  in  (7),  we  find  /=— 2+17/'" ;  sub- 
stituting this  last  value  and  that  of  /'  in  equation  (5),  we  find  ^=3—24/''',  and 
from  (3),  x=2+65r". 

These  last  two  expressions  give  all  the  entire  solutions  of  the  proposed 
equations  by  attributing  successively  to  tf"  all  possible  values  in  entire  num- 
bers, positive  or  negative. 

159.  The  same  process  with  the  general  form 

CLX+byrse 
would  run  thus, 

c^-ax 

y=-r <i) 

Dividing  a  by  5,  and  calling  q  the  quotient,  r  the  remainder, 

c — (bq-\-r)x  e — rx 

y= 1 =-qx+-j-, 

make 

c — rx  e — ht 

—^=t,  .-.  a:=-jr- (2) 

Calling  q'  the  quotient  of  b  by  r,  and  r'  the  remainder, 

x=— 9'/+— ^, 

make 

c^rU                   c—rtf 
-7-=^  •••  <=-J7- (3) 
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And  calling  q"  the  quotient  of  r  by  r^,  and  r"  the  renuiuider, 

c—r"if 


make 


=r (4) 


r' 

and  80  on.  The  process  is  now  evident,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  co- 
efficients r,  r',  r"^  which  enter  into  the  equations  (2),  (3),  (4),  are  the  sac- 
cessive  remainders  which  would  be  obtained  in  operating  as  if  to  find  the  com- 
mon  divisor  of  a  and  &.  We  must  at  length  arrive  at  a  remainder  1,  because 
a  and  h  are  supposed  prime  to  each  other. 

For  the  sake  of  being  more  definite,  let  t*'  be  supposed  to  be  this  reoiainder, 
then  equation  (4)  gives 

t!'=:^^r'V'-\'C (5) 

By  means  of  equations  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  the  values  of  y,  z,  t,  and  f  may 
be  written  as  follows : 

«=— ^r+i" 

This  series  of  equations  shows  that  any  entire  value  being  assumed  for  t!\ 
the  resulting  value  of  t  substituted  in  that  of  U  the  values  of  t,  ^  in  that  of  :>:,  and 
the  values  of  2:,  i  in  that  of  ^,  the  proposed  equation  is  resolved  in  whole  numbers. 

160.  The  success  of  the  method  is  founded  on  the  progressive  diminution 
which  division  effects  upon  the  coefficients  of  the  indeterminates ;  there  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  the  constant  term,  found  in  the  successive  equations, 
should  not  also  be  divided.  In  this  way  the  calculation  will  involve  smaller 
numbers,  an  advantage  which  is  not  to  be  neglected. 

For  example,  take  the  equation 

3x— 8y=43. 

As  the  multiplier  of  x  is  less  than  that  of  ^,  resolve  the  equation  with  refer- 
ence tox, 

8y+43 

Dividing  8  by  3,  the  quotient  is  2,  and  the  remainder  2 ;  and  dividing  43  by 
3,  the  quotient  is  14,  remainder  1 ;  then 

x=2y+14+-^=2y+14+« 

2y+l=3< 

3<— 1  i—l 

«—l=2«' 
t=:2^+l, 

in  which  last  equality  V  may  receive  all  possible  entire  values.     By  means  of 
this  value  may  be  found 

y=«+<'=2r+l+f=3f+l 

x=2y+14+f=2(3r+l)+14+2t'+ls=8C+17. 

Giving  to  f  the  values  0,  1,  2,  3,...  we  find 
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ya=  1,    4,    7,  10, . . . 
x=17,  25,  33,  41,... 
V  may  atoo  receWe  the  negative  values 

"**"X|   ""^(fc,   "**"«5,  •  • . 

161.  In  the  above  example,  the  values  of  ^  and  x  fonn  two  arithmetical  pro- 
gressions, the  first  of  which  has  the  common  difference  3,  the  coefficient  of  x 
in  the  proposed  equation ;  and  the  second  the  common  difference  8,  the  co- 
efficient of  y  taken  with  the  contraiy  sign.  This  proposition  may  be  seen  to 
be  general  by  effecting  the  successive  substitutions  in  the  general  solution, 
but  the  following  demonstration  is  preferable. 
It  appears,  from  the  general  investigation  already  made,  that  the  equation 

ax-|-5y=ic (1) 

admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  in  whole  numbers,  whatever  may  be 
the  signs  of  a  and  5,  provided  tiiey  are  prime  to  each  other.  Suppose  one  of 
these  solutions  to  be 

orsrA,  ys=B. 
These  values  must  satisfy  the  ^ven  equation  (1),  thus, 

aA-|-5B=c. 

Subtracting  this  equality  from  (1),  we  have 

a(x--A)-|-6(y-B)==0 

^      a(A — x\ 
.•.y=B+-i-j--i. 

The  values  of  x  are  to  be  whole  numbers,  and  such  that  y  shall  also  be  a 
whole  number.  Then  the  product  a(A — x)  must  be  divisible  by  h ;  but  a  is 
prime  with  h,  (A — x)  is,  therefore,  a  multiplier  of  b  (see  Art.  84,  Note),  hence 
we  may  write 

A — xssht; 
t  being  some  whole  number.    From  whence 

a;=A — bt,  y=B-|-<z/. 

These  formulas  exhibit  the  law  of  the  values  to  be  obt^ed  for  x  and  y, 
when  there  are  given  to  ^  all  entire  values  successively.  If  ^  be  taken  equal 
to  0, 1,  2,  3,  ....  there  results 

x=A,  A— 6,  A— 26,  A— 35,  &c. 

y=:B,  B+a,  B+2a,  B-^3a,  &c. 

In  general,  when  t  increases  by  unity,  y  increases  by  a,  and  x  by  — 6. 
The  MluHons  in  whole  numhers,  then,  of  the  equation  ax-f-by=c,  are  (he  cor-- 
rtsponding  terms  of  two  progressions  by  differences.  In  the  progression  be^ 
longing  to  eaxhofOte  indeterminates,  x  and  y,  the  common  difference  is  equal  to 
the  coefficient  of  the  other  indeterminate.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  to 
take  one  of  tke  coefficients  toith  the  same  sign  that  it  has  in  the  equation,  and 
the  other  toith  the  contrary  sign. 

It  is  immaterial  which  of  the  coefficients  is  taken  with  the  contrary  sign, 
because  in  the  formulas  which  express  x  and  y  the  signs  of  bt  and  — at  may 
be  changed,  since  t  can  receive  all  possible  values,  positive  and  negative. 

162.  In  the  general  equation,  if  c=0,  so  that 

ax-\-by^O, 
as  one  solution  is  evidentiy  :r=0,  ^=0,  the  general  formulas  become 

xssbtj  y=r — at* 
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y=91— 22:+«=91— 2(4— lir)+(l— 3«')=84+19f. 
Thus,  tlie  general  fonnulas  which  express  x  and  y  in  terms  of  t  are 

•  x=4— lU',  yr=84+19«'. 

In  order  that  x  may  be  positiye,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  we  hare 
11£'<4,  or  <'<^ ;  and  in  order  that  y  should  be  also  positive,  it  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  that  we  have  19^'>  — 84,  or  ^>  —4^.  Then  we  must  take  t\ 
one  of  the  series  of  values, 

«'=0,  —1,  —2,  —3,  —4. 

To  these  values  correspond 

x=z  4,   15,  26,  37,  48 
y=84,  65,  46,  27,     8. 

The  number  of  solutions  is  limited,  as  we  ought  to  expect,  since,  in  the 
equation  (3),  the  terms  containing  x  and  y  are  of  the  same  sign. 
There  are  five  solutions  in  all,  to  wit ; 

1st  solution,    4  men  and  84  women. 

2d    solution,  15  men  and  65  women. 

3d    solution,  26  men  and  46  women. 

4th  solution,  37  men  and  27  women. 

5th  solution,  48  men  and    8  women. 

Remark. — From  what  has  been  said  at  (161),  it  is  sufficient  to^  procure  a 
single  solution  of  the  equation  (3)  to  form  immediately  the  general  values  of  x 
and  y.  Thus,  after  having  found  above  1:=!  —  3^^  we  make  ^^0 ;  and  if  we 
calculate  the  corres()onciing  values  ^=1,  x=4,  y=84,  it  is  evident  that  the 
values  z=4,  y=84,  ought  to  form  one  solution  of  the  equation ;  then  we  can 
place  immediately  x=4 — 11^',  y=i84-|-19£'. 

169.  Problem  II. — With  two  measuring  rods  of  different  lengths,  the  one  5 
feet,  and  the  other  7,  it  is  required  to  make,  by  placing  them  the  one  after  the 
other,  a  length  of  23  feet. 

This  problem  requires  the  solution  in  whole  numbers  of  the  equation 

5x+7y=23. 

We  derive  from  it  successively 

23— 7y  2+2y 

x=— ^=5-y-^i^=5-y-.2< 

1+y  =5t 
y=5^-l 
x=6  — 7« 

In  order  that  y  may  be  positive,  we  must  make  t]>};  and  that  x  may  be 
positive,  t<[f.  As  no  whole  number  falls  between  }  and  ^,  we  conclude  that 
the  problem  is  impossible. 

Remark. — The  equation  would  have  had  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  if 
negative  values  had  been  admitted.  For  example,  if  t=0,  we  have  x=6, 
y  =  —  1.  This  solution  indicates  that  by  placing  one  of  the  rods,  that  of  5  feet, 
6  times  in  succession,  and  placing  afterward  the  rod  of  7  feet,  so  as  to  cut  off 
its  length  from  the  end  of  the  distance  thus  obtained,  the  remainder  would  be 
the  required  length,  23  feet 

170.  Problem  III. — A  person  purchased  some  hares  and  sheep.  Each 
hare  cost  him  8  shillings,  and  each  sheep  27.    He  found  that  he  had  paid  for 
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the  hares  97  shillings  more  than  for  the  sheep.    How  many  hares  did  he  put- 
chase,  and  fiow  many  sheep  ? 

8x— 27y=97 
27y+97  3y+l 

3y+l=8f 

i+l=3r 
i=3<'— 1. 
By  making  ^=0,  we  have  tzsz — 1,  y=  — 3,  x=2.    And  the  general  values 


j:=27i'+2,  y=8r— 3. 

The  values  of  x  and  y  having  to  be  positive,  these  formulas  show  that  f 
ought  also  to  be  positive,  and  large  enough  to  cause  QV  ^ 3,  or  t' >  J.  We  may 
then  give  to  ^  all  the  values  ^=1,  2,  3,  &c.,  to  infinity ;  and  we  form,  conse- 
quently, the  table, 

«'=  1,    2,    3,      4,  &c. 

a:=29,  66,  83,  110,  dec. 

y=  5,  13,  21;    29,  &c. 
The  problem  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions ;  and  the  answer  is, 
that  there  are  29  hares  and  5  sheep,  or  56  hares  and  13  sheep,  or  83  hares 
and  21  sheep,  &c. 

171.  Problem  IV. — To  find  a  number  such  tkatt  in  dividing  it  by  11,  there 
remains  3,  and  dividing  it  by  17,  there  remains  10. 
Let  the  number  be  represented  by  N,  then 

N=lla:+3  and  N=17y+10 

.-.  lla:+3=17y+10 (6) 

Proceeding  as  before, 

17y+7  67/+7 

63^  +  7=11^ 

llf  — 7  ^+1 

y=— g— =2i-l-^=2^-l-f 

«+l=6f 
«=6r— 1. 
The  hypothesis  i'=0  gives  t^=  — l,y=  — 3,  a:=— 4;  and  then  we  conclude 
immediately  that 

x=17r— 4,y=lir— 3. 

We  can  not  take  V  negative,  nor  even  t'=zO,  because  x  and  y  would  become 
negative ;  but  we  may  take  ^'=1,  2,  3,  &c.,  to  infinity. 

If  we  wish  formulas  in  which  we  can  give  to  the  indeterminate  all  entire 
positive  values  setting  out  from  zero,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  change  tf  into 
1^6^$  being  the  new  indeterminate.     Then  we  have 

ar=13+17^,  2/=8+ll^. 

By  means  of  these  values,  we  find 

N=llx+  3=11(13+170)+  3=146+1870 
N=17y+10=17(  8+llO)+lO=146+1870. 

These  two  expressions  are  equal,  and  they  should  be,  since  equation  (6)  has 

N 
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been  formed  by  equating  the  values  of  N.  We  perceive  that  there  is  an  in- 
finity of  numbers  which  fulfill  the  two  conditions  enunciated,  and  Uiat  they  are 
all  represented  by  the  formula 

N=146+187^, 
in  which  0  is  an  indeterminate,  which  may  receive  all  positive  values  beginning 
with  zero. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  number  N  satisfies  the  enunciation ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  we  divide  it  by  11,  the  remainder  will  be  3,  and  if  by  17,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  10 ;  for  we  have 

N         ^  .  3  N  10 

-=m+13+j^,  and  -=11^+8+-. 

172.  Pkoblem  V. — To  find  a  number  such  thaU  dividing  it  by  11,  there 
remains  3 ;  dividing  by  17,  there  remainslO  ;  and  dividing  it  by  37,  there  re- 
mains  13. 

In  the  preceding  problem  we  have  found  the  numbers  wliich  fulfill  the 
first  two  conditions.  Putting  x  for  ^,  which  we  may  do,  since  6  can  be  any 
positive  whole  number,  this  formula  becomes 

N=146+187x (8) 

But  in  order  that  the  number  N  may  fulfill  the  third  condition,  we  musi 
have  N=37^-|-^3.     Then  we  have  the  equation 

37y+13=146+187x. 
Then 

187r+133  2X+22     ^    . 

a:+ll=37^ 
a:=r37«— 11. 
In  order  that  x  may  be  positive,  we  must  give  to  t  only  positive  values  above 
zero.    But  in  making  ^=14-^1  we  can  attribute  to  <?  all  the  entire  positive 
values  beginning  by  zero.    By  this  change  x  becomes 

x=26+37a. 
And  by  substituting  this  value  in  formula  (8),  we  obtain 

N=5008+6919^. 

Such  is  the  general  f(HrmuIa  of  the  numbers  which  satisfy  the  three  condi- 
tions enunciated. 

173.  The  determination  of  the  limits  led  to  the  necessity  of  finding  (165) 
the  values  of  the  final  indeterminate  t,  which  render  positive  expressions  of 
the  form  A'\-bt,  or,  in  other  terms,  which  are  such  as  to  make 

A+bt>0. 
Transposing  the  term  A, 

bt>  —A. 
If  6  is  positive,  dividing  by  5, 

t>^j. 

But  if  &  is  negative,  the  division  by  b  changes  the  signs  of  the  ineqiaality^ 
and  the  two  members  are  unequal  in  the  contrary  sense ;  t. «., 

Suppose,  more  generally,  that  we  have  the  inequality 

at+b'^ct+d. 
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By  the  transposition  of  the  terms, 

(a— c)«>fl?— 6. 
lliei],  according  as  a — c  is  a  positive  or  negatiye  (juantity,  we  derive 

t> ,or(< . 

a — c  a—c 

This  process  is  caUed  resolution  of  inequalities.  The  whole  subject  of  in- 
equalities win  be.  found  treated  in  a  subsequent  article. 

174.  Kesolutior  in  whole  numbers  of  several  equations  of  the 
first  degree,  when  the  number  of  equations  18  less  than  that 
of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Let  there  be  for  resolution  the  equations 

2x+14y— 7z=341 (1) 

10ar+  4y+9zr=473 (2) 

If  we  multipiy  the  first  equation  by  5,  and  afterward  subtract  the  second, 
we  ahaD  have 

66y— 44z=:1232. 
Or,  dividing  by  22, 

3y— 2z=56 (3) 

But  the  entire  values  of  y  and  z,  which  suit  the  proposed  equations,  ought 
also  to  satisfy  this ;  consequently,  applying  to  it  the  method  already  known, 
we  have 

y=s2U  z=3/— 26. 
If  we  had  but  equation  (3),  we  should  have  its  solutions  in  whole  numbers, 
by  giving  to  ^  all  the  whole-number  values  possible.  But  this  equation  takes 
the  place  of  only  one  of  the  proposed,  so  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  values 
of  y  and  z  should  be  such  that,  in  adding  to  them  certain  values  of  x,  which 
must  also  be  entire,  one  of  these  proposed  equations  shall  be  verified.  For 
this  reason  we  substitute  the  preceding  values  of  y  and  z  in  equation  (1),  and 
seek  for  the  entire  values  of  x  and  (,  which  belong  to  the  resulting  equation. 
The  substitution  gives 

2ar+ 7^=145; 
and  from  this  we  obtain,  designating  by  t'  any  whole  number  whatever, 

x=z69+7t',  «=1— 2r. 
Then  place  the  value  t=zl — 2t'  in  those  of  y  and  z,  and  you  find  the  un- 
known quantities  x,  y,  z  expressed  in  terms  of  t\  to  wit : 

a:=69+7^  y=2— 4<',  z=— 25— 6f. 
These  formulas  make  known  all  the  entire  values  which  satisfy  the  equa- 
tions proposed. 

If  it  be  desired  besides  that  these  values  should  be  positive,  t  must  be  so 
ehosen  that 

69-f-7i'>0,  whence  f  >  —9^  ; 
2— 4r>0,  whence  f  <       \\ 
— 25— 6r>0,  whence  r<— 4J. 
From  this  we  find  the  only  values  which  can  be  attributed  to  If  are  V^  — 5, 
—6,  — 7,  — 8,  — 9.    By  substituting  these  numbers,  we  shall  have  fky^  solu- 
tions in  positive  whole  numbers : 

a:=34,  27,  20,  13,  6 
y=22,  26,  30,  34,  38 
z=  5,  11,  17,  23,  29. 
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175.  The  preceding  example  shows  sufficiently  the  method  to  be  pursned 
in  resolving  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  positive  whole  numbers,  when  the 
number  of  equations  exceeds  that  of  the  unknown  quantities.  But,  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  I  shall  indicate  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  case 
of  three  equations. 

Let  there  be,  then,  between  the  unknowns  z,  y,  z,  u  three  equations  of  the 
1st  degree,  which  I  will  name  collectively  the  equations  [A]. 

By  the  elimination  of  x  we  shall  find  between  y,  z,  and  u  two  equations  of 
the  1st  degree  :  I  shall  name  them  [B]. 

By  the  elimination  of  y  we  shall  deduce  from  these  last  an  equation  of  the 
1st  degree  between  z  and  u:  1  shall  name  it  [C]. 

From  the  equation  [C]  we  derive  z  and  u  expressed  in  function  of  an  aux- 
iliary indeterminate  L 

These  values  being  substituted  in  one  of  the  equations  [B],  we  derive  from 
it  an  equation  between  y  and  ^  and  from  this  the  values  of  y  and  t  in  function 
of  a  new  indeterminate  T  ;  consequently,  we  can  also  express  z  and  u  in  terms 
of  t\ 

Finally,  these  values  of  y,  z,  u  being  carried  into  one  of  the  equations  [A], 
tiiere  will  result  an  equation  between  x  and  t\  which  will  enable  us  to  find  x 
and  tf,  and,'  consequentiy,  y,  z,  and  u,  in  function  of  a  new  indeterminate  f* 

When  the  equation  is  to  be  resolved  in  whole  numbers  of  any  sign  what- 
ever, we  may  attribute  to  the  final  indeterminate  ^"  all  possible  values  in 
whole  numbers.  But  when  the  solutions  are  to  be  restricted  to  such  as  are 
at  the  same  time  entire  and  positive,  there  will  exist  for  t^'  limitations  which  it 
will  be  always  easy  to  assign. 

176.  When  we  have  two  more  unknowns  than  equations,  or  several  more, 
the  indetermination  is  still  greater ;  but  the  condition  of  having  values  which 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  entire  and  positive,  may  limit  considerably  the  num- 
ber of  solutions.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  two  examples,  which  will  suf- 
fice to  show  how  the  method  explained  above  should  be  modified  in  such  cases. 

Given  to  resolve  in  positive  whole  numbers  the  equation 

10x4-9i/-l-7z=58 (4) 

As  the  unknown  z  has  the  smallest  coefiUcient,  I  derive 

^58— 9?/--10x 
z^  ^  1 

and,  effecting  the  division  as  far  as  possible, 

2— 2y— 3x 
z=8-2/-x+ '^ . 

The  numerator  2— 2t/— 3x  must  be  a  whole  number,  divisible  by  7  ;  there- 
fore I  place 

2— 2y— 3x=:7^* 

2— 3x— 7^                         x+t 
•••  y= o =l-x-3^ ^  ; 

and,  x-\-t  being  obliged  to  be  a  whole  number  divisible  by  2,  I  place,  also, 

x+t=2t'  .-.  x=:— ^+2/'  ; 

and,  going  back  to  y  and  z,  we  express  these  unknowi^s  in  function  of  t  and  tf. 
We  have  thus  the  three  formulas 

x=^t-{-2t\  y=l^2t^3t\  z=:z7+U+tf  ....  (5) 
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In  order  to  have  the  entire  and  positive  solutions  of  the  proposed  equation 
(4),  we  must  give  to  t  and  C  all  the  entire  values,  which  satisfy  simultaneously 
the  three  conditions 

— «+2f  >0,  1— 2i— 3r>0,  7+4t+f>0  ....  (6) 

From  hence  result  limitations  for  t  and  t\  which  will  be  discovered  by  em- 
ploying for  these  inequalities  operations  altogether  analogous  to  those  of  elimi- 
nation. For  greater  neatness,  suppose  the  signs  ]>  exclude  equality ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  none  of  the  three  unknowns,  2:,  y,  and  z,  can  be  zero. 

First,  if  we  multiply  tiie  1st  by  3  and  the  2d  by  2,  they  become 

— 3«+6i'>0,  2— 4«— 6^>0; 
adding,  f  disappears,  and  we  have 

2— 7<>0.-.  Kf- 
A  similar  elimination  between  the  second  inequality  and  the  third  gives 

22+10i>0.-.O— 2J. 
We  see  that  the  indeterminate  t  is  embraced  between  the  limits  — 2^  and 
4 ;  then  we  should  take  only 

<=— 2,  —1,0. 
Let  na  consider  each  of  these  values  successively. 
1**.  If  we  make  t=z — 2  in  the  th^ee  inequalities  (6),  they  become 

2+2r>0,  6— 3i'>0,  — l+r>0; 
.•.i'>-l,  r<lf,^>l. 
As  there  is  no  whole  number  between  1  and  1|,  it  follows  that  the  value 
t=z  — 2,  which  furnishes  these  limits  for  t\  ought  to  be  rejected. 
2**.  If  we  make  t=: — 1,  the  three  inequalities  (6)  become 

l+2<'>0,  3— 3<'>0,  3+r>0  ; 
.-.O-i,  «'<  +  !,«'> -3. 
Between  —  ^  and  4- 1  there  is  no  other  entire  number  except  0  ;  then  we 
can  take  t^  — 1  and  tfs^O. 
3**.  If  we  make  /=0,  the  inequalities  become 

2«'>0,  1— 3i'>0.  7+^>0  ; 
.•.^'>0,  i'<»,  f'>— 7. 
Between  0  and  I  there  is  no  whole  number ;  consequently,  the  value  ^=0 
ought  also  to  be  rejected. 

The  only  values  of  t  and  t^  to  which  positive  values  in  whole  numbers  of  .r, 
t/,  and  z  correspond  are,  then,  t= — 1  and  ^'=0.  By  substituting  them  in 
the  formulas  (5),  we  obtain 

x=l,  y==3,  2=3, 
and  this  solution  is  the  only  one  admissible. 

177.  For  a  second  example,  I  propose  the  two  equations 

ex+  72/-f-3z-f  2t*=100 
24z-i-12y+7z4-3tt=200. 
Elinunating  u,  we  have 

30r-f-3y -1-52=100. 
As  in  this  equation  the  terms  30z  and  100  are  divisible  by  5,  it  will  be  best 
to  take  the  value  of  z ;  tiiis  is 

2=20— 6x — ^. 
o 

From  which  we  see  that  y  ought  to  be  a  multiple  of  5 ;  consequently,  we  have 

y=zbt 

2=20— 6x—3^- 
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then,  by  Bubstitutang  ttesft  talues  in  the  first  of  the  two  proposed  eqnatioDS, 

it  becomes 

6ar4.35t+60— ISz— 9f+2tt=100; 

or,  rather, 

— 12z+26i+2tt=40; 

.-.  tt=:20  +6a:— 13^. 
The  three  unknowns,  y,  2,  u,  are  thus  found  expressed  in  functions  of  x, 
and  of  the  indeterminate  auxiliary  L 

In  order  to  resolve  the  two  proposed  equations  in  positive  numbers,  it  is  evi- 
dently necessary  to  take  x  and  t  positive,  since  x  is  one  of  the  primitive  un- 
knowns, and  since  y=5^    But  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  also  the  inequalities 

20— 6i— 3O0.  20-I-6X— 13«>0. 
In  adding  them,  x  disappears,  and  there  remains 

40— 16i>0.-.£<2i; 
then  the  values  which  we  ought  to  give  to  t  are  ^=0,  1,  2. 
With  the  value  t=0  we  should  have 

y=0,  2=20— 6x,  tt=20-f-6x; 
and  we  see  that  we  can  make  x=0,  1,  2,  3.    From  whence  result  for  die 
proposed  equations 


x=  0 

rx=  1 

y=  0 

2  =20 

U=  0 

2=14 

tt=20 

«=26 

x=  2 

x=  3 

y=  0       ^  , 

2=  8 
tt=32 

y=  0 

2=  2 

tt=38. 

With  the  value  <=1  we  should  have 

y=5,  2=17— 6x,  tt=7+6r; 
and  the  only  admissible  values  of  x  are  x=0,  1,  2.     Thence  result  the  three 
solutions 


rx=  0 

2=17 
14=   7 


rx=  1 
y=  5 

2=11 

u=13 


Finally,  with  the  value  2=2  we  should  have 

y=10,  2=14— 6x,  tt=— 6+6x. 
The  only  admissible  values  of  x  are  x=l,  2;  and  from  thence  result  the 
two  further  solutions 

x=  1  (xz=  2 

y=10  1  y=10 

2=  8  ] 2=  2 

tt=  0  (tt=  6. 

In  an,  nine  solutions.  There  would  be  but  three  if  those  were  excluded  in 
which  one  of  the  unknowns  is  zero. 

EXAMPLES. 

1^.  Two  countrymen  have  together  100  eggs.  The  one  says  to  the  other, 
If  I  count  my  eggs  by  eights,  there  is  a  surplus  of  7.  The  second  answers, 
If  I  count  mine  by  tens,  I  find  the  same  surplus  of  7.  How  many  eggs  had 
each? 

Ans.  Number  of  eggs  of  the  first,  =63  or  23 ;  of  the  second,  =37  or  77. 

2^.  To  find  three  whole  numbers  such  that,  if  we  multiply  the  first  by  3, 
the  second  by  5,  and  the  third  by  7,  the  sum  of  the  products  shall  be  660 ; 
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and  such,  moreover,  that  if  the  first  be  multiplied  by  9,  the  Becond  by  25,  and 
the  third  by  49,  the  sum  of  the  products  shall  be  2920. 

Ads.  Furst  number,      s=15  or  50^ 

Second  number,  =82  or  40. 

Third  number,    =15  or  30. 

3^.  A  person  purchased  100  animals  at  100  dollars ;  sheep  at  3|  dollars  a 
piece ;  calves  at  1|  dollars ;  and  pigs  at }  a  doDar.  How  many  animftla  had  he 
of  each  kind  ? 

Ans.  Sheep,  5,  10, 15. 
Calves,  42,  24,  6. 
Pigs,     63,  66,  79. 

4**.  In  a  foundry  two  kinds  of  cannon  are  cast ;  each  cannon  of  the  first  sort 
weig&s  1600  lbs.,  and  each  of  the  second  2500  lbs. ;  and  yet  for  the  second 
Aere  are  used  100  lbs.  of  metal  less  than  for  the  first.  How  many  cannons 
are  there  of  each  kind  ? 

Ans.  Of  the  first,      11,  36...;  of  the  second,  7,  23.... 
Or,  of  the  firat,  114-25£ ;   of  the  second,  7+16^ 

9*.  A  farmer  purchased  100  head  of  cattle  for  4000  francs,  to  wit :  oxen  at 
400  francs  apiece,  cows  at  200,  calves  at  80,  and  sheep  at  20.  How  many  had 
he  of  each  ? 

Ans.  In  excluding  the  solutions  which  contain  a  zero  the  problem  admits  of 
the  ten  following : 

Oxen,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  4,  4. 
Cows,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  1,  2. 
Calves,  24,  21, 18,  15,  12,  9,  6,  3,  5,  2. 
Sheep,  74,  76,  78,  80,  82,  84,  86,  88,  90,  92. 
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178.  Quadratic  equations,  or  equations  of  the  second  degree,  are  divided 
into  two  classes. 

I.  Equations  which  involve  the  square  only  of  the  unknown  quantity. 
These  are  termed  incomplete  or  pure  quadratics.  Of  this  description  are  the 
equations 

sfi      5  7  259 

aa?=6;  3j-+12=150-i«;  3- i2+3«'=24+2«'+-24  ' 

they  are  sometimes  caQed  quadratic  equations  of  two  terms,  because,  by  trans- 
position and  reduction,  they  can  always  be  exhibited  under  the  general  form 

aa<=6. 
Thus  the  third  of  the  equations  given  above, 

a*      6  7  259 

---+3a^=2^+2z-+— , 

when  cleared  of  fractions,  becomes 

ac«— 10+72a:«=7+48a«+259, 
or,  transposing  and  reducing, 

32j«=276, 
which  is  of  the  form 

aa^zsib. 
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11.  EquatioDS  which  involve  both  the  square  and  the  simple  power  of  the 

unknown  quantity.     These  are  termed  adjected  or  complete  qu€Ldratics.     Of 

this  description  are  the  equations 

5x«     a:     3  2J?      ^  .  273 

ax»+5a:=c;  a*— 103:=7  ;  — — -+j=8— y— 2»+— ; 

they  are  sometimes  called  quadratic  equations  of  Ovree  terms,  because,  by 
transposition  and  reduction,  they  can  always  be  exhibited  under  the  general 
form 

a3^-\'hxz=c. 

Thus,  the  third  of  the  equations  given  above, 

6z«     X     3__       2t  273 

"6       2+4-®^  3  ■"'*^+  12  ' 
when  cleared  of  fractions,  becomes 

10j«— 6x+9=96-r8r— 12a^+273, 

or,  transposing  and  reducing, 

22a«+2a:=360, 
which  is  of  the  form 

SOLUTION  OP  PURE  QUADRATICS  CONTAINING  ONE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITT. 

179.  The  solution  of  the  equation 

ajfizszb 

presents  no  difficulty.    Dividing  each  member  by  a,  it  becomes 

h 

whence 


=±/.- 


If  -  be  a  particular  number,  either  integral  or  fractional,  we  can  extract  its 

square  root,  either  exactly  or  approximately,  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic.    If 

h 

-  be  an  algebraic  expression,  we  must  apply  to  it  the  rules  established  for  the 

extraction  of  the  square  root  of  algebraic  quantities. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  since  the  square  both  of  -|-m  and  — m  is  -|-m*, 

so,  in  like  manner,  both  \+J-)    and  (—-/-)    is  +-.    Hence  the  above 

equation  is  susceptible  of  two  solutions,  or  has  two  roots ;  that  is,  there  are 
two  quantities  which,  when  substituted  for  x  in  the  original  equation,  will  ren- 
der the  two  members  identical ;  these  are 

for,  substitute  each  of  these  values  in  the  original  equation  ar»r=&,  it  becomes 


and 


«x(-yi)  =6,  orax^=6,i.e.,  6=6. 
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Hence  it  appears  that  in  pare  quadratics  the  two  yahies  of  the  unknown 
quantity  are  equal  with  contrary  signs.* 

I^MPLE  I. 

Find  the  values  ofx  which  satisfy  the  equation 

Transposing  and  reducing,  2^=1 16 

=  ±4; 
hence  the  two  values  of  z  are  -|-4  and  — 4,  and  either  of  these,  if  substituted 
for  X  in  the  original  equation,  will  render  the  two  members  identical. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

3~^+T2"-24""'''+l4"- 
Clearing  effractions,  8a:«— 72+10a:«=     7— 24a*+299 
Transposing  and  reducing,  422^=378 

„     378 
42 
=     9 
.'.  X  =±3, 
and  the  two  values  of  2:  are  -|-3  and  — 3. 

EXAMPLE   III. 

3jr»=5 

5 

^-3 


-±^^ 


""     3 

Since  15  is  not  a  perfect  square,  we  can  only  approximate  to  the  two  values 
of  X.     We  find  the  approximate  values  to  be 

x=1.290994,or  —1.290994. 

EXAMPLE  IV.  * 

X 

=771. 


^r«+a:»— ar 


Clearing  of  fractions,  r=mV^*+^ — ''^^t 

.-.  (m+l)a:  =m -/r^+x^. 
Squaring,  (m»+2TO+l)a!»=m«(7^+xa), 

.%  (2m+l)x3=ni«r« 

mr 

X  ss  i  ' 

-/2m+l' 


*  One  might  suppose  that  m  extracting  the  square  root  of  both  members  of  each  on  equa- 
tkm  as  ar2=6,  the  doable  sign  should  be  prefixed  to  «,  the  root  of  a;2,  also.  But  it  la  to 
be  observed,  that  it  is  the  value  of  -f»  that  ia  required.  Besides,  anppose  we  were  to  wnte 
±x=±V^i  combining  thes^  signs  in  all  possible  ways,  there  result  the  four  equations, 

4-«=4-v'6,  '\'X=—V^»  —x=^'{-\^b,  — ar=— \/*' 
the  laat  two  of  which  may  be  deduced  fiom  the  first  two  by  changing  the  signs  of  the  two 
membeni ;  the  equation  ±x=±Vb  expresses  nothing  more,  therefore,  than  the  equation 
*=±'l/^-    We  might  always  omit  ±,  since  it  is  implied  before  V  • 
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EXAMPLE  v. 


— = — = —  =n. 

»»+a:—  ■v/2wiar+^ 
Render  the  denominator  rational  by  multiplying  both  terms  of  the  frmctioii 
by  the  numerator,  the  equation  then  becomes 

:^n. 

Extracting  the  root, 


Transposing,  ^2mx+jfi=:  ±wi  \/n— (m+x). 

Squaring,  2ffu:4-x'=^'»T2'»  -/»(»» +x)+(m+a:)«. 

Transposing  and  reducing, 

±  2»i  V  w(»»4-x)  s=m*(l +n), 

m(l+n) 

•••  '^+^  =  ±27^ 

?n(l+«) 

2vn 
(6)  ll(a*— 4)=5(a*+2).  Ans.  x=  ±  3. 

^7\  — — ^0.  Ans.  a:=r±9. 

^'>  a:«— 7x     x»+7a:     a*— 73 


— ^^ =-.  Ans.  x=±  V2'»« — »*• 


(8) 

^  '  X  n 


180.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  solve  all  equations  whatsoever,  of  any 
degree,  which  involve  only  one  power  of  the  unknown  quantity ;  that  is,  aU 
equations  which  are  included  under  the  general  form 

ax^sszht 
or  equations  of  two  terms. 

For,  dividing  each  member  of  the  equation  by  a,  it  becomes 

b 
a 
Extracting  the  n**  root  on  both  sides, 

If  n  be  an  even  number,  then  the  radical  must  be  affected  with  the  double 
sign  ±,  for,  in  that  case,  both  (+»/-)     and  (—»/-)    will  equaUy  pro- 
duce -. 
a 
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EXAMPLE  XI. 

&E«— 57=2a:«+135 

3a<=192 

x«=64 

ar=  V64^V  V64=  V±8=±2. 
Here  +2  and  —2  are  two  of  the  roots  of  the  above  equation. 

EXAMPLE  XII« 


(l'+3^)Vi'+^= 


px^fx 


Or, 

Squaring, 

Extracting  the  cube  root, 


P 


.'.  r^' 


EXAMPLE  XIII. 


— arq    =-a:» 
9  « 


Ans.  a; 


=© 


p»-v. 


EXAMPLE  XIV. 


64y»— 48y+12y«— 1=64. 
Extracting  the  cube  root,  we  have 


J5      V6 
42^-1=4  ...  y=^=-2-. 


EXAMPLE  XV. 
a?— ^=117 

X  — y  =     3 

Cubing  the  latter  equation, 

x»-.ai:ay+3xy«— ^=  27, 

but  5! -y*=^i7. 

.-.  by  subtraction,  32:»y— 3ay        =  90, 

and  ary(x— y)  =  30; 

dividmg  by  (2),  we  have  .-.  xy        =  10. 


(1) 
(2) 


Now  from  (2) 

and 

•*.  by  additioDf 

and 

but  (2) 

By  addition, 

and  by  subtraction 


a*— 2a:y+y«=     9, 
Axy        =  40. 

x+y  =±7» 
X — y  =    3. 


2x  =  10,  or  —  4, 
.-.  X  =     5,  or  —  2, 

2y  =  4,  or  —10, 
...  y  =     2,  or  —  5. 
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(16)  4a:«— 2=2x8+26.  Ans.  x=  db  VTi. 

(17)  x3:(18— x)«::26:16.  Aiis.r=:±10. 

(18)  r; : — ^^::16:9.  Ans.  x=8. 

^     '  14 — X        X 

75(x— 7)     48(x— 4) 

(19)  — ^^ — 1-^=—^ — =^'  Ans.  a:=19- 

^     '      X— 4  X— 7 

(20)  a:8— x2/=40,  ary— y«=15.  Ans.  x=±8,  y  =  ±3. 

(21)  (x— y)x=91,  (x— y)»=49.  Ans.  x=zt  13,  y=  ±6. 
.^  ,    .          X           ,          V  Ans.  x^24,  or  — 8, 

(22)  (x-3,)-=24,  (x-y)|=6.  ^^^2.  or  4. 

(23)  x«yrr48,  xy»=36.  Ans.  x=4,  y=:3. 

(24)  ixy=  V?+?+^+y.  x«+2^=(x+y)»-fx3/«. 

Ans.  x^6,  y:=8. 

(^^)  ^^=^+y'  ^'^t,^'^^'  ^"^-  ^=2'  y=^- 

(26)  x«+y=a,  x«— y*=:6. 

(27)  x»— 5x*+10x«— 10x«^+5x— 1=32.  Ans.  r=3. 

(28)  ««— 2<*— 1=25.  Ans.  «=±  V^- 

(29)  Vx—  Vy=3,  Va:+  V3/=7.  Ans.  x=625,  y=16. 

(30)  X*— y*=369,  x»— y«=9.  Ans.  x=±5,  y=±4. 

(31)  x"— ^=66,  X— y= — .  Ans.  x=4  or  —2,  y=2  or  — 4. 

xy 

(32)  x«y +y«=116,  xy4+y =14.  Ans.  x=5  or  2  -/J,  y =4  or  10. 

(33)  Vx+  \/y=6,  x+y=72.  Ans.  x=64  or  8,  y=8  or  64. 

(34)  xj+y3=20,  xf  4-yT=6.      Ans.  x=  ±#  or  ±  >^8,  y=32  or  1024. 
(36)  x*+2xy+y*=1296— 4xy(x«+xy+y«),  x— y=4. 

Ans.  x=5  or  — 1,  y=l  or  — 5. 

181.  We  have  seen  that  an  equation  of  the  form  ax'^^b  has  ttoo  roots,  or 
that  there  are  two  quantities  which,  when  substituted  for  x  in  the  original 
equation,  will  render  the  two  members  identical.  In  like  manner,  we  shaO 
find  that  every  equation  which  involves  x  in  the  third  power  has  three  roots ; 
an  equation  which  contains  x*  has  four  roots  ;  and  it  is  a  general  proposition 
in  the  theory  of  equations  that  an  equation  has  as  many  roots  as  it  has  di" 
mensions. 

182.  The  above  method  of  solving  the  equation  ax°=5  will  give  us  only 
one  of  the  n  roots  of  the  equation  if  n  be  an  odd  number,  and  ttoo  roots  if  n  be 
an  even  number.  Such  a  solution  must,  therefore,  be  considered  imperfectt 
and  we  most  have  recourse  to  different  processes  to  obtain  the  remaining 
roots.    This,  however,  is  a  subject  which  we  must  postpone  for  the  present. 

SOLUTION  OF  COMPLETE  <^UADRATICS,  CONTAINIITO  ONE  UNKNOWN  qUANTITT* 

183.  In  order  to  solve  the  general  equation 

ax*+5x=:c, 
let  ns  begin  by  dividing  both  members  by  a,  the  coefficient  of  x" ;  the  equa- 
tion then  becomes 

b       c 
x«+-x=-, 
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or, 

putting,  for  the  sake  of  simpUcity, 

b         c 
a    ^  a     ^ 
This  form  of  the  quadratic  equation  may  be  produced  by  multiplying  to- 
gether two  simple  equations.     Suppose 

a:— a=0,  x—h  =0; 
.*.  (x — a)(x — 6)=0, 
which  is  satisfied  by  making  x=a,  or  x=6. 

Multiplying  the  two  factors  (x— a)  and  (x— i),  the  equation  becomes 

a^^(a+b)x+ab=0 (1) 

Substituting  first  a,  and  then  b,  for  x,  this  may  be  written  either 

aa— (a4-6)a+a6=0, 
or 

6>— (a+i)6+a6=0, 
which  are  identical. 

Putting  in  equation  (1)  above  p,  m  place  of  —  (a+i),  and  — q  in  place  of 
ab,  it  assumes  the  form 

3^-X-px — g=:0. 
But 

— 4<7==         iab 
By  subtraction,  p*+4q=a*'-2ab+b^=z(a—bY; 

.«.  a — 6=1  \/l'^+4?- 

g+^= — P' 

By  addition  and  subtraction,    a  =r=  —  ^ + ^ ^/~^+^ 

As  a  and  h  are  the  values  of  x,  and  differ  only  in  the  sign  of  the  radical  part, 
both  may  be  written  together  thus : 

Hence  the  following  rule  for  resolving  a  complete  or  adfected  quadratic 
equation. 

Reduce  the  given  equation  to  the  form  x'^+px— q=0  by  clearing  of  frac- 
tions, transposing  all  the  terms  to  the  first  member,  and  dividing  throughout  by 
the  coefficient  of  tfie  square  of  the  unknovm  quantity.  The  equation  being  thus 
prepared,  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  icill  be  equal  to  -^  the  coefficient  of 
its  first  power  with  the  sign  changed,  zL^the  square  root  of  the  square  of  this 
coefficient  — 4  times  the  known  terms  of  the  equation.  \ 

The  expression  x=z — lp:L\'\/p^-\-4q  may,  by  passing  the  ^  under  the 
radical,  be  -written  x=  —  52' i  V(^jpy^+5»  which,  translated  into  a  rule,  is 
often  the  more  convenient  foraa. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  a:«— yar+2  =  0. 
By  the  rule, 

11    .    ,     //11\«  11  .  ,    /T2I  11  ,  ,    /49     11  ,  7 

2 

.'.  a:=3  or  ^, 

according  as  wo  use  the  upper  or  lower  sign. 
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(2)  3x — 2°  =:2 ;  changiDg  all  the  signs, 
x*— Sx=— 2,  or  a:«— 3x+2=0. 

By  the  rule, 

x=-±i'/9-2x4=2orl. 

Either  of  these  values  of  x  will  satisfy  the  given  equation.     First 
tuting  2,  we  have 

3x2—4=2; 
and  substituting  1,  we  have 

3x1—1=2. 

(3)  z«+6x=16. 
By  the  form, 

ar=— 3±  '/9+16=2  or  —8. 

(4)  a«— 10x=--21__ 

x=5±  '/25-.21 
xs=7  or  3. 

(5)  acs^^hcx — adx — hd=0. 

DividiDg  by  ac, 

/h     c\       hd 

.•.  by  the  rule. 


=-K:-.)±tVOV?' 


.«.  1=-,  or . 

c  a 

(6)  af^+6x=27.  Ans.  x==3,  or  —9. 

(7)  a«— 7X+3J  =0  Ans.  ar=6i,  or  i- 

(8)  3:»+ -3^=19.  Ans.  r=3,  or  — 6j. 

6     I* 

(9)  ^=3+j2-  ^^'  ^=1^»  ^  ^• 

(10)  a:»— 6jr+8=80.  Ans.  ar=12,  or  —6. 

(11)  a:«— 10x+17=l  Ans.  ar=8,  or  2. 

(12)  ar»— a:— 40=170.  Ans.  a:=15,  or  — U. 

(13)  3a«— 9x— 4=80  Ans.  x=7,  or  —4. 

(14)  7a:«—21x+ 13=293.  Ans.  x=8,  or  -5. 

X*     4a:  67 

(15)  3  +  -g— 19=15}.  Ans.  a:=9,  or  — ^. 

,     ,  2x«             a:  9 

(16)  -3-+3i=-+8.  Ans.  a:=3,  or  — j- 

7i-— 8 

(17)  X+4H J— =13.  Ans.  x=4,  or  -2. 

36 — u 

(18)  4u ;^=46.  Ans.tt=12,  or  -J- 

,,^,  ,0     5— '»     9— 3p 

(19)  16 —^—J1^2p.  Ans.  p=6,  or  J. 

^  ^  ~2"+  2it— 6  ^^^'                            r-  -^^^  V'=5,  or  jj. 
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.:    (21)   14  +4  □  «-5i^'=3  □  +^ .  Ans.  □  =9,  or  28. 

/20\   Z^     £^     llA+18 

^      '     11       3  —      23 — •  Ans.  A=s2,  or  — ?. 

/23\    <  +  22      4      9<-6 

K^^)    —3—^=—^—.  Ans.  <  =2,  or  if. 

(24^    -^  .  ^+1     13 

'   0-1-1' — d~~"6"'  Ans.  ^=2,  or — 3. 

^^^   X+6d=3Xi:3-  ^ns.  X=14,  or  -10. 

(26^       ^^_     «     20 

«+2""        35'  A^ns.  ©=10,  or  — f. 

(27N    _^8   .      165 

'  r+3'^i+lO"'^-  Ans.  ©=5f ,  or  5. 

r9Q^   ^~"^=14-  Ans.  x=:9.4772+,  or —1.4772+ . 

V29)  3a:«4.x=7.  ^^^^  x=1.3699+,  or  —1.7032+. 

(30)  6x-30=3z«.  Ans.  x=l±3  V=^. 
Wl)  (r—  Vl42.334)(a:+  -/ 142.334) =27.22r. 

Ans.  x=13.61it  V  327.566. 

(32)  23 :  (140+a:)=(240+x) :  1041.  Ans,  x=  -27.4  or  -352.6. 

(33)  (x+6) :  (3x+12)=(3x-12) :  (x-6).  Ans.  x=±^. 

(34)  2l2»-16172+20748=0.  Ans.  z=60.72,  or  16.27. 
K^)  3.5g«-.ii.75^_4i.25=0.  Ans.  g=5.4,  or  -2.11. 

(36)  (3x+l)(4x^2)=(13x+7)(5x-3).  Ans.  x='^  ^^T 

53 

(37^       ^  7 

'  x+60      3x^5=^'  A.ns.  x=14,  or  —10: 

(38^  !g+j      7— ig     4tg+7 

^     '      3         ^ 3 —     g — — !•  Ans.  u'=21,  or  5. 

s^    (S<i\  ^^—P      12— 3p  23D+60 

•^     139)  -J---J— _=7j, ^:X_.  An8.i,=3,orff5. 

(An\  ^+11  .  9+4x 

^*"^  "  x   "H J5~=7.  Ans.  x=3,  or  —J. 

r4n  ^g+9  .  4y— 3  3^—16 

^^^>  ^—+4^+3=3+-%-.  Ans.  ^=6,  or  - V. 

/^„.   2y— 1        8— xa      X 

v*^J  ■3Z:j-=25ii2+2-  ^^-  ^=2» «'  - V- 

/4i\        3         ,         6  11 

/,^,  4x«+.7x  .  6x— x«     4x« 

^^^>      19     +-3+F=T'  ^'  ^=^'  ^'  -**• 

<^^)    jcalLx— 6  =^+^+  8-           -  -Ajis.  x=4,  or  —  \^ . 

(46)  ex— ^q-^=(a+6)x».  Ans.  x=-    2(a+6) • 

r   (47)  (l  +  ax):(l— fcx)=(l+5x):(l— ax).  Ans.  x=  i  Vo^ZirgS^ 
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(48)  2(6— c)y-/2+a«=(6— c)«+ay«. 


V'^{h—c)i:  Va8+(2— a)(6— c)» 

184.  If  6=0  in  the  general  form  (a:— a)(a:— 6)=0,  it  assumes  the  partic- 
tJar  form  (i— a)«=a:«— 2ax+a«=0. 

If  the  two  values  of  j:  be  +a  and  — a,  the  form  (x — a)(x+<i)=a:® — a«=0. 

185.  Recollecting  that  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  caDed  the  root  of 
the  equation,  it  is  seen  that  every  equation  of  the  second  degree  has  two  roots. 
and,  by  the  general  form  (1),  jfi — (a-\-b)X'{-abzszO,  that  their  sum  is  equal  to 
the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  with  the  contrary  sign,  and  that  their  prod- 
uct is  equal  to  the  absolute  term  or  known  quantity,  when  transposed  to  the 
first  member.  Thus,  in  Example  4,  above,  the  sum  of  the  two  roots  3  and 
— 9  is  — 6,  and  the  product  — 27.  The  same  may  be  seen  in  other  exam- 
ples. 

The  general  form  a2^-}-6ar=c  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  particular 
forms  by  the  supposition  of  particular  values  for  the  coefficients.  Thus,  if 
5=0,  it  assumes  the  form  of  pure  equations.     If  c=:0,  it  may  be  written 

a:(ax+6)=0, 

h 

which  we  perceive  may  be  verified  by  making  x=0,  or  ax+6=0  .•.x= — - 

The  roots  are,  therefore,  in  this  case,  0  and .    Whenever  an  equation  is 

divisible  throughout  by  the  unknown  quantity,  one  of  its  roots  is  zero. 

When  we  know  that  the  two  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree  are 
real,  the  above  relations  make  known  at  once  the  nature  o(  these  roots ;  for 
example,  admitting  that  those  of  the  equation  3^ — 2x — 7=0  are  real,  we 
conclude  immediately  that  they  are  of  different  signs,  because  their  product 
is  equal  to  the  absolute  term  — 7,  and,  moreover,  that  the  greater  is  positive, 
because  their  sum  is  4-2t  the  coefficient  of  x  taken  with  the  contrary  sign. 

18G.  Another  mode  of  solution  may  be  derived  as  follows  : 
If  we  can,  by  any  transformation,  render  the  first  member  of  the  equation 
afi-^-pxzrzq  the  perfect  square  of  a  binomial,  a  simple  extraction  of  the  square 
root  will  reduce  the  equation  in  question  to  a  simple  equation. 
But  (x+IpY  is  a^+px+lp^. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  first  member  may  be  transformed  to  a  perfect 
square,  we  must  add  to  it  the  square  of  ^p ;  that  is,  the  square  of  half  the  co- 
efficient of  the  second  term,  or  simple  power  of  x;  it  thus  becomes 

which  is  the  square  of  x-J-|.     But  since  we  have  added  j  to  the  left-hand 

member  of  the  equation,  in  order  that  the  equality  between  the  two  members 
may  not  be  destroyed  we  must  add  the  same  quantity  to  the  right-hand  mem- 
ber also ;  the  equation  thus  transformed  will  be 
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(.+!)=?+<' 


P  IP 

Extracting  the  root,  x4-  5 = =t  v  T"l"  ^' 


Transposing,  x=— 5±W-r-+g 


-i±# 


""  2  ' 

the  same  form  for  the  value  of  x  as  we  obtained  by  the  first  method. 

IP  IP 

We  affix  the  sign  db  to  W— -|.g,  because  the  square  both  of  ^-W-j^-^, 

and  also  of  — vT'l'^'  ^  '^(x'l'^)'  ^°^  ^^U  quadratic  equation  must, 

therefore,  have  two  roots. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  we  deduce  the  following  general 

RULE  FOR  THX  SOLUTION  OF  A  COMPIiETE  qUADEATIC  EQUATIOIf . 

1.  Trafupoie  all  the  known  quantitiee,  token  necessary,  to  one  side  of  the 
equation,  arrange  all  the  terms  involving  the  unknown  quantity  on  the  other 
ride,  and  reduce  the  equation  to  the  form  ax'4-bx=c. 

2.  I>voide  each  side  of  the  equation  by  the  coefficient  ofi?. 

3.  Add  to  eaxh  side  of  the  equation  the  square  of  half  the  confident  of  the 
simple  power  of^. 

That  member  of  the  equation  which  involves  the  unknown  quantity  will 
thus  be  rendered  a  perfect  square,  and,  extracting  the  root  on  both  sides,  the 
equation  will  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  first  degree,  which  may  be  solved  in 
die  usual  manner. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

12x^210=205— 32«+6. 
Transposing  and  reducing, 

3a«+12r=420. 
landing  by  the  coefficient  of  2",    - 

a:«+4x=140. 
CompletiDg  the  square  by  adding  to  each  side  the  square  of  half  the  coefficient 
of  the  second  term, 

2«4.4x-|-4«:140+4, 
or 

(ar+2)«=:144. 

Extracting  the  root,  x4-2=:  dL  Vlii 

=  il2 
.«.  x=— 2±12. 
Hence 

Cx=r— 2+12=10 
ix=— 2— 12=— 14. 
Either  of  these  two  numbers,  when  substituted  for  x  in  the  ori^nal  equation, 
win  render  the  two  members  identical. 

O 
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EXAMPLE  II. 

2a*+34=20x+2. 

TransposiDg  and  reducing, 

2a*— 20x=:— 32. 

Dividing  by  2,  x*— 10ar=— 16. 

Completing  the  sqiure, 

a*— 10i:+26s=:26— 16, 

or  (x-5)»=9. 

Extracting  tiie  root,  a:— 6  =  ±  V^- 


Hence 


\ 


£=5+3=8 
ar=5— 3=2. 


EXAMPLE  III. 

3a*— 2a;=65. 

2       65 
Dividing  by  3,  a*— -x=-j . 

Completing  the  square, 


or 


Hence 

1—14  1 

EXAMPLE  lY. 

l»+x— 2=0. 
Transposing,  a:*-|-ar       =2. 

The  coefficient  of  a:  in  this  case  is  1 ;  .«.  in  order  to  complete  the  scinare, 

©•       1 
,  or  J. 

.-.  a*+a:+ j=2+i 


/       1\»     9 
V^+2)  =4 

•'.  £^1,  and  r=— 2. 
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EXAMPLE  T. 

6x—30=3a:«. 
TiBDspofliDg,  —  32*4-6x=30. 

Chan^Dg  the  sign  on  both  sides, 

3a*—&rs=— 30. 
DiTidiog  by  3,  a*— 2a:= — 10. 

Completing  the  square,    2^— 2r-|- 1^1 — 10, 
or 

(x— 1)»=— 9. 


.•.  r— l=it  V— 9. 


\ 


x=l+ V— 9 


x=l— \/— 9* 

In  the  abore  ezaraple,  the  vahies  of  x  contain  imaginary  qoantitiea,  and  the 
roota  of  the  equation  are,  therefore,  said  to  be  impossible. 


EXAMPLE   YI. 

6^     1       3  2  273 

6^"-?+4=®"3'^-^+-i2"- 
Clearing  of  firactiona, 

10x«— 6x+9s=96— 8x— 122«+273. 
Transposing  and  reducing, 

22x«+2x=360. 
Dividing  both  members  by  22, 

2    _360 

^+22^""'22* 
Adding  ( ^  to  both  members, 

^+22*"'"  \22/  ""  22  +  \22/  ' 
Extracting  the  root, 


^+ 


22"~=*=V  22  +  \22/ 


Hence 


Transposing, 


—  =^22* 


1      89 
"^         22^22 

*""""22""22""""ll" 

EXAMPLE  Til. 

ox" — — — 7=cx — bar. 

ac 
(a+6)x«-cx=^. 
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Dividing  by  a+6,        ^-"5+6  '  ^— (a+6)«" 
Oompleting  the  square, 

^  ^       i  *      c»+4ac 

£ztracting  the  root, 


c      _  ^  Vg+4ac 

c  J:  Vc»+4ac 
••'  '^='"    2(a+6)     • 
The  two  Taluea  of  ar  here  are 

c-f.  Vc»+4flc         c— \/C+4ag 
^=      2(a+6)    ■'''""     2(a+6) 

EXAMPLE  TIII> 

TranapoBing.       (n«-mV-26n»x=-»V+^)- 
Dividing  by  the  coefficient  of  x", 

Completing  the  square,  ;^ 

Extraeting  the  root, 

^=_JL_  5  5n+  V«V+**)-«''^  \ 

Ana.  x=:3,  x=— 7. 

1 

(10)  a*-.9x+4l=0.  Ana.  r=:8J,  x=^. 

(11)  622x— 15a<=6384.  Ana.  x=22l,  x=18}. 

7+ V— 1039         7— \/— 1039 

(12)  8a«— 7x+34=0.  Ana.  x= ^ ,  x=  j^         • 


The  two  values  of  x  are 


(9)  x«+4x=21. 
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(13)  3^+*=ll.  '  Ans.  x=-^+/^^  ^^-l-Vm 

D  0 

(14)  -— 4— a«+2r — g-=45— 3a*+4ar. 

Ans.  x=7. 12 ,  a:=s^5. 73 

.  ^^  90       90         27       ^  .  ^  6 

(16) T-T — — TT^ssO.  Ana.  a:=4,  x=— .-. 

^     '   a:     x+1     x+2  3 

/,«v     T  ^  .  3<Ac     6d»+a6— 2&»     6*r       ,  2fl— 6  3a+2& 

(17)  a^+— = ^5 -.      Ans.  ^=-^,  x= ^. 

(18)  ma*— 2mx -/»=*«:■—»»*»•        Ans.  x=-7 — ; — y-*  ^=—7 #-• 

.   (19)  4aV+4a»A:+4a&d*a:— 9aftr»+(ac«+&rf»)»=0. 

Ans.  ^--2a+3^  Vc'  ^-""2a-3rf -/c' 
/«^.  6a+10a6»^     /6Va+6     (l+26»)c£i\/c\       c<i  ,- -- 

(3— a«)'/g+&         Zh*cd  -/c 
^°*'  *-    a6(l+26»)    '  *=~65~- 

187.  The  above  rule  will  enable  us  to  aolve,  not  only  quadratic  equationSf 
but  an  equationa  which  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

that  is,  all  equations  which  contun  only  two  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
Rud  in  which  one  of  these  powers  is  double  of  the  other. 

For  i(  in  the  above  equation,  we  assume  y=sx",  then  y'ssx^,  and  it  be- 
comes 

Solving  this  according  to  the  rule, 
Putting  fiir  3^  its  value, 


»=•  2 


— j>  J:  Vf'+4g 
2-= K . 


Extracting  the  nth  root  on  both  sides, 


X: 


EXAMPLE  I. 

ar«-.25a«=:— 144. 
Assume  2*=:y,  the  above  becomes 

y»— 26y=— 144. 
Whence  y=16,  y=:9. 

But  since  3fi=y  •••  ar=  ±  y/y ; 

.-.  arss  ±  -/iSj  ar=  i  ^9- 
Thus  the  four  values  of  x  are  4*4*  ^^9  +^«  '^^' 
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EXAMPLE  II. 

Assume  x^ss^f  y* — 7y=8. 

Whence  y=8,    y=— 1 

And  since  a:*=y  •*•  a:=  it  V  y- 

Whence  the  four  roots  of  the  equation  are  iJ:  VB»  dt:  V  — It  the  kst  two 
of  which  are  impo88ih|p  roots. 

EXAHPLE  III. 

Let  a«— 22»=48. 

Assume  s^ssiff  the  above  becomes 

y«— 2y=48. 
Whence  y==8,  or  —6. 

But  sinoe  3^=^y  •*•  £=  Vy* 

Hence  two  of  the  roots  of  the  above  equation  are  -{-  V8  and  —  ^6 ;  the 
remaining  four  roots  can  not  be  determined  by  this  process. 

EXAMPLE  lY. 

Let  2x— 7  y/x=z9% 

I 
or  2x— 7ar'=99. 

This  equation  manifestly  belongs  to  this  class,  for  the  exponent  of  z  in  the 

first  term  is  1,  and  in  the  second  term  half  as  great,  or  |. 

In  this  case  assume  -yxsry,  the  equation  becomes 

2y"— 7y=99. 

Whence  y=9,     y= — — . 

But  since  V^ssy  .*.  a;=y" 

121 

.».  X^81,    Z^—r-. 

4 

To  account  for  the  two  vahies  of  z  in  this  equation,  it  must  be  observed  that 
one  belongs  to  -)-  V^i  the  other  to  —  V^- 
This  will  appear  clearly  in  the  following  example. 

EXAMPLE  Y. 

az=sh'{'  ^cx (1) 

Solving  this  equation  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding,  we  shall  find 
2ab+e+  -^/Aabc+r^         <iah+c^  '/iabc+t* 
^""  2^  '  ^"""i  2^  • 

If  we  substitute  these  two  values  of  x  in  the  original  equation,  we  shall  find 
that  the  first  only  will  verify  it ;  the  second  belongs  to  the  equation 

azs=h"^  ^cx (2) 

These  two  equations,  multiplied  together,  produce  the  complete  quadratic 
equation 

a«2«— (2a6+c)x+6»=0, 
whose  roots  are  the  two  values  of  x  given  above. 

The  explication  of  this  matter  is,  that  V^  '^  always  supposed  to  have  die 
double  sign  it*  &nd  therefore  the  general  form  expressed  by  equation  (1)  in- 
volves covertly  that  expressed  by  equation  (2).    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
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examples  of  this  kind,  to  try  the  answers  obtained,  by  snbstitating  them,  in 
order  to  see  which  bebngs  to  the  given  form. 

188.  Many  other  equations  of  degrees  higher  than  the  second  may  be  solved 
fay  comf^eting  the  sqnare ;  although,  it  most  be  remarked,  we  can  seldom  ob- 
tain all  the  roots  in  this  manner.  The  transformations  to  which  we  subject 
equations  of  this  nature,  in  order  that  the  role  may  become  applicable,  depend 
upon  varioos  algebraic  artifices,  for  which  no  general  rule  can  be  given.  The 
foUo^ving  examples  will  serve  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  course  he 
must  pursue ;  a  little  practice  will  soon  render  him  dextrous  in  the  emj^y- 
ment  of  such  devices. 

EXAMPLE  TI. 


Let  '/^+12+ Vx4.12=6 

Assume  x-|-12:=3^,  the  equation  then  becomes 

which  oTidently  bek>ngs  to  the  same  class  as  the  previous  examples ;  completiiig 
the  squarBy  we  shall  hare 

y'^=2,  or  —3. 
Raising  both  sides  of  the  equation  to  the  power  of  4, 

y=sl6,  or  81 
.'•  Xf  or  y— 12=  4,  or  69. 

EXAMPLE  YII. 


Let  2a^+  '•2a^+l=ll. 

Add  1  to  each  member  of  the  equation,  it  becomes 

2x«+l+  V"2?+l=12. 
Assume  Sb^-^-l^sy,  then 

y+y*=12. 
Completing  the  square,  and  solving,  we  find 

y^,  or  V2a:"+1=3,  and  —4 
22"+l=9«<^^16 

z's:4,  and  — . 

Hence  ar=+2,  —2,  +^1^^  ""VT' 

It  mi^  be  remarked,  that  it  is  in  general  unnecessaiy  to  substitute  y,  which 
has  been  done  in  the  above  examples  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  alone. 

EXAMPLE  Till. 

/       8\«  8 

Let  [x+^)  +^=42-j. 

8 
Considering  x-\'"  as  one  quantity,  and  completing  the  square, 


/       8\«     /       8\     1     169 
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8  1     13 

=s6,  and  —7. 
Hence  we  have  the  two  equations 

a:«— 6xr=— 8 
a*+7r=— 8. 

Solving  the  first  in  the  usual  manner,  we  find 

*  x=:4,  and  2, 

and  by  the  second,  we  have 

—7+  VT?       ,  —7—  ^/vi 

xss •  and ^      '  . 

2         •  2         ' 

which  are  the  four  roots  of  the  proposed  equation.    If  we  had  reduced  this 

equation  by  performing  the  operations  indicated,  instead  of  employing  the 

above  artifice,  it  would  have  become 

a:*+a:»— 26a:«+8x+64=0, 

a  complete  equation  of  the  fourth  degree. 

The  roots  of  equations  of  the  fourth  degree,  reducible  to  the  second  as  abore^ 

present  themselves  ordinarily  under  the  form  ya:^.  Vh  (u:^  frequen^^  af- 
ford an  application  of  the  process  exhibited  at  (Art.  104). 

(9)  a:*+4a«=:12.  Ans.  ar=±  ^2,  or  ±  ^/^, 

(10)  a:«— ex'— 613=0.  Ans.  x=3,  or  —  Vl9- 

(11)  a:*— 13a*+36=0.  Ans.  x=±2,  a:=±3. 

(12)  (a«— 2)»=j(x«+12).  Ans.  r=±2,  r=±-. 

(13)  (a*— 1)(2<— 2)+(2«— 3)(z«— 4)=a:*+6.      Ans.  x=±l,  x=±3. 

(14)  :t--mx-=jp.  Ans.  z=  (!!1±^^±5).-. 

(16)  - — -i=r= Z-.  Ans.  x=4.« 

4+  ^x         V* 

(16)  V^+ft^^-V^,  Ans.  x=  /z:6±V4?+4^+^« 
a+Vx         V^  ^           2(a+l)            /• 

(17)  '\7z»— 2-/^— x=0.  An8.x=:4. 

(18)  V^+V5=6V^-  Ans.  1=2. 

(19)~22i+^.  An».a:=49. 

(20)  4=.-6 ^=^-  ^"^  *=^ 

(21)  ar*+x^=756.  Ans.  x=243,  or  (—28)*. 

(22)  a*— x»=r66.  Ans.  x=4,  or  (—7)'. 

64 

*  In  tldi  and  lome  of  the  Ibllowiiig  examples  another  value,  '=-r-t  ia  alao  fiNind,  bat  it 
wfll  not  tatiify  the  eqaation,  and  ia,  therefore,  to  be  rejected.    [See  Ex.  5,  p.  814.] 
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(23)  3x*+a:^=3104. 

3  9 

(24)  flx»+&c^=c. 

(26)  3x*— —  =—692. 
^     '  2 

(26)  x»— 2ax«=&. 

^^^  3  23-f 4Vx_4( V"i-fx) 


Ans 


.  z=:64,  or  ( 


— 97\' 
"3~/  • 


j^^  ,^^±v^±i^\ 


i 


Aim.  x=8,  or  ( — j  . 


fix* 


5\/a>— «  3 — i/a        (Si/a — a){Z — i/x) 


Ans.  x=:(a±  V«*+*)"- 

Am.  a;=3. 


(«)--= 


■f-TT 


l/^-f-l/** — *      l/* — l/** — ^      l/* 


(»)  =±^=(-»).. 


(30)  «-f5=>/«+5+«. 

(31)  x+16— 7'v/«+16=10--4i/x+l6. 


(32)  i/aj-|-12-f  Tyaj+12=6. 

(33)  a8— a^-t-e-v/x*— 2a;+5=ll. 


(34)  aaH-3»— 5l/2JiH-3«+»+3=0. 

(35)  [(a>—2)«— «]»—(»— 2)«=88—(a^— 8). 

(36)  («-|-«)H-2«*(af+6)=138-|-aJ*. 

(37)  a^l=9-|-2. 

(38)  x«— Sa^L4^flP=132. 


(39)  9«4Vl6iBH-36a'=l&i!»— 4. 
12-f8a:* 


(40) 
(41) 


X — 5 
49^9  .  48 


■|.f^-49=9-|-?. 


aj<    I7a^ 


(44) 


(gfte-f-4<»)aH-»^— 0' 


(45)  a^— «+5i/2aJ*— 5«-|-6=?^i??. 


(46) 


Ana.  «^ 


Am.  x=5,  or  3,  or 


ft-fcy/^*— 2a^ 


B^yZ—U 


Am.  9=4. 

Am.  «=9. 

Am.  x^A, 

Am.  a:=l,  or  l-^2\/l5. 


9 
3,  or—. 


Am.  a;=s6,  or  — 1,  or 


5j:3i/— 3 
2 

Am.  a;=4. 

Ans.  a;=4. 


Am.  x=A,  or  — 3,  or 


IJ-'V/— 43 


2 


4  1 

Am.  A — -f  or  — -,  or 
3  3 


Anfl.«=9,  or 


9-j-'/481 
"^^       50 

-3-t'/=7 


.        ^  8       —3^1/93 

Am.  x^s2,  or  — -f  or         , — — . 
7  7 


Anf. 


J-2,or— 8,or— . 


^.»W 


i±T/5 


Ani.  x=i^J  be-^iefi.yuty/be+<*. 


Am.^?±^,«d^3,«.d-i. 


Note. — ^In  lome  of  tbe  above  examplee  we  have  given  amwen  which  will  not  aatiafy 
Ae  eqaation  nnleM  the  doable  tign  be  ondentood  befiire  the  radical  In  eome  casea  this 
sign ia  nndentood,  in  others  not;  bat  whether  it  is  or  not  will  always  be  known  fixmi  the 
prbblem  from  which  the  eqaation  is  derived. 
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ON  THE  SOLUTION  OF  aUADRATIC  BaUATIONS  CONTAINING  TWO 

UNKNOWN  aUANTITIES. 

189.  An  equation  containing  two  unknown  quantities  is  said  to  be  of  the 
second  degree  when  it  involves  terms  in  which  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the 
unknoiDn  qaantiliee  is  equal  to  2,  httt  never  exceeds  2.    Thus, 

3a««-4x+y«— ary— 6y4-6=0,  Tary— 4i+y=0, 
are  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

It  follows  from  this  that  every  equation  of  the  second  degree  containing 
two  unknown  quantities  is  of  the  form 

ay*4-6ay+cx«4.<fy+«r+/=0, 
where  a,  &,  c, represent  known  quantities,  either  nomertcal  or  alge- 
braical; t.  e,,  the  equation  contains  the  second  power  of  each  of  the  unknown 
quantities,  the  first  power  of  each,  and  the  product  of  the  two.  Not  that 
every  equation  of  the  second  degree  contains  all  these,  but  when  any  one  of 
them  is  wanting  the  coefficient  of  that  term,  in  the  general  form,  is  said  to  be 
zero. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  values  of  x  and  y,  which  satisfy  the 
equations. 

«^+^^+<^a*+ciy+«x+/=:0 (1)> 

ay+6'xy+c'2*+^'y+<j'a:+/'=0 (2)$ 

AiTanging  these  two  equations  according  to  the  powers  of  y,  they  become 

ay*+(6ar+c?)y+(c2«+<x+/)=0 > 

ay+(6'ar+<f')y+(Ca:"+c'a:+/')=0 $ 

Put  h  x+^  ^^  >    c  a^+*  *+/  =^ 

...  ay«+fcy+A:  =0 (3) 

«y+^'y+^=0 (4) 

Multiply  (3)  and  (4)  by  a'  and  a  respectively,  and  also  by  k  and  k  ;  then 

<wi'y"+a%+a'A=0 (6) 

aay-j-o^'y+oAr'ssO (6) 

aA'y»+W:'y+A:A:'=0 (7) 

a'A:y»-|-V;ty+*ifc'=0 (8) 

Subtracting  (6)  from  (5),  and  also  (7)  from  (8),  we  have 

(a'A— afc')y+a'A:— aifc'rsiO (9)  ' 

(a'A— a;fc')y+VA:— Wfc'=0 (10) 

Multiplying  (9)  by  Wk-^Kk',  and  (10)  by  a'A:— aA:',  we  have 
(a'A— aA')(^'A:— Wfc')y+(a'A:— a*')(VA:— A;fc')=0  .  .  (11) 
(a'ifc— aA:')«y+(a';t— aA:')(VA:— Wf)=0  .  .  (12) 

.-.  (a'h^ah/){h'k-^hkf)=i(afk^aky (13) 

Substituting  the  values  of  h,  h%  A:,  A/  in  equation  (13)9  we  have 

Hence,  by  multiplying  and  expanding,  the  final  equation  in  x  is  of  the  fourth 
degree,  which  will,  in  general,  be  the  degree  of  the  equation  obtained  by 
eliminating  between  the  two  equations  of  the  second  degree ;  but  the  general 
form  includes  a  variety  of  equations,  according  to  the  values  of  the  coefficients 
a,  5,  c,  &c.;  when  d,  e,/,  d',  ef%f'  are  each  =0,  the  solution  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  quadratics,  the  resulting  equation  in  x  being 

|(a'6— a5')z+a'<i— o^'l  .  {(Vc— ftc')*— (c'/i— fti')}=r(a'c— ac')»r». 
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Ahfaongh  Uie  principles  already  eatablished  will  not  enaUe  va  to  aobe  eqiui* 
tions  of  this  description  generally^  yet  there  are  many  particular  cases  in 
which  they  may  be  reduced  either  to  pure  or  adfected  quadratics,  and  the 
roots  determined  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


EXAMPIiB  I« 


Required  the  Tahies  of  x  and  y,  which  satiafy  the  equations, 


Squaring  (1), 
Multiply  (2)  by  4, 
Subtract  (4)  from  (3), 
or 

Extract  the  root, 
But  by  (1), 
Add  (1)  to  (5), 
Subtract  (5)  from  (1), 


Axy=Af .  .  . 
(a:-y)»=i^-43». 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


W 


2x=piz  Vi^— 49«. 


2y=p^  Vi^— V: 
Hence  the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y  will  be 


x= 


P+VP'-^f) 


x= 


P—  Vp^—^f 


*  and 


y= 


jp—  VP'—^f 


y= 


p+  Vp'—^f 


KXAMPLK  II. 


Square  (1), 
But  by  (2), 
Subtracting, 


cx+y=sa. 
x»+2xy+y»=a«. 


2Ty        =a»— 6»  .  .  .  . 
Subtract  (3)  from  (2),   a^~2xy+^=2^~(2% 
or  (x— y)«=2y— fl*. 

Extracting  the  root,  x— y = ±  ^/^^a*. 

But  by  (1),  x+y=a, 

.*.  adding  and 


2xs=a±  y/^-^cfi 
Hence  the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y  wiU  be 


(1)? 

(2)  J 


(3) 


XS= 


a+  y/2b»^a* 


X:=- 


a—  V26»— a« 


y=- 


a_  V26»— d« 


and 


2 


y= 


a+  '/26»— a» 


EXAMPLE  in. 


Cube  (1), 
But  by  (2), 
Subtracting, 


or 


i  x^-j-y'ssn^    .  .  . 
a^+3x^+3xy«+y*=m'. 
3*  -j-y'^n*. 

3x^4-        3xy«=m»— n', 
3xy(x+ y) =m' — »'. 


(1) 

(2) 
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Substitate  for  (x+y)  its  value  oerived  from  (1), 

3xy .  m=im*^n* 


tn» — »■ 


4(to»— n») 


.•.  ixyss 


3m 


(3) 


SquariDg  (1), 

But  by  (3) 

« 
Subtractixig, 

or 


a*— 2a:y+y®=m«— 


4(m«— «») 


3m 


(a:-y)*= 


4n'— to' 


3to 


But  by  (1), 


,     /4n'— TO* 
.-.ar— y  =±V 

x+y   =TO 


3to 


I 

/ 


4n' — TO* 


3to 


4n»--TO® 
3to 


Hence  tlie  two  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y  are 

TO  / 


l4n' — to' 


TO         / 
TO  Mn' — TO*  I  TO  /^ 

^2"V     12to     J  y=2+V 


4n' — TO* 


12to 


4n* — TO* 
12m 


Ei^AUFI.E  lY. 


i 


a:*+x*y*+y"^a 

-a«+x*y*+y*=6 

Square  (1),  3fi+x^y^+f+2x^ .  Jy^+2x^y^+2y^ .  arV 

But'by  (2),  a'+gV+y' 

Subtracting, 


:a*. 


*3    3  3     3  3    3     3 

**   .a:y+2r'y=^+2yVy*  = 


or 


But  by  (1), 
And  by  (3), 

Adding, 

or 


2a:*yM+xV+y*) 

3     3 

.'.  2a:'^y'^ .  a 

3  S3  3 

x^+x'y^+y^^a. 


3    3 


^y^      = 


a»— 6 


2a 


1  3     3  3  rf?*  — A 


(1) 
(2) 


a*— 6, 

=f!II-^ .  (3) 


(<) 
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is     3  3 

And  from  (3),  ^K^        _3(a»^6) 

2a 

J      I  ,    lib— a* 

But  by  (4).  J+yi      ^±^^ 


(S) 


.-.  adding  and  sobtractiiig,        ^      —  db  J^~^  JL-^^^"*^ 


^     =4^^^. 


2 
Hence  the  correspoDding  values  of  a;  and  y  are 


'=S — ^^ — \  /-\ 

. .     .  and 


V8a 


5  J:  V3a^-^b^  V3b-^a*  ^1  ^  ±  V3a«-6+  V36-a«  ?  I 


^  ±  yaa'— 0— V36— a»>^  ^ 

'"^1         7^ s       ^=! 


The  foDowing  reqmre  the  completion  of  the  square : 

SXAMPLS  y. 

S  ^+y+^+2^=a {!)} 

i  x-^y+2fi—y»=b (2)  $ 

Add  (1)  and  (2),  22»+2z=a+6 (3) 

Subtract  (2)  fitmi  (1)^  2y»+2y=a— 6 (4) 

Equations  (3)  and  (4)  are  common  adfected  quadratics ;  solving  these  in  the 
usual  manner,  we  find 

— l±'v/l+2a+26l 


2 


SXAMPLS   YI. 


—26  I 


cx+y=     6 (1) 

\  ar*+3^=272 (2) 

Raise  (1)  to  the  4th  power. 

2r*+4a*y+6a:y+4a:y»+y«=1296. 
But  from  (2),  X*  +^=  272* 

Subtracting  iS^+ezy+i^^        =1024, 

or  2a:y(2a:«+3a:y+2y«)=1024 (3) 

But  by  (1),  2a:y(ar«+42:y+2y«)=sl44j:y (4) 

Subtracting  (3)  from  (4),  2z^'s=144;ry.-1024. 
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TransponDg  wad  dividing  by  2, 

ay— 72jy  =—512. 

Completing  the  sqoaie,  ±h/»^72xy+ 1296=1296—512, 

or  (ay— 36)«=  784. 

.'.  a:y— 36   =±^^784 
xy  =36±28 

=64,  and  8. 


First,  let  us  suppose  ay =8. 

By  (1). 

And 
Subtracting, 


But 

.*.  adding  and  subtracting. 


a:«+2jy+y»=36, 
Axy        =32. 

a*— 2jry+^=  4 
.-.  X— y  =±2, 
x+y  =6. 


JSHSJSS 


Secondly,  let  ua  take  tlie  other  value  of  xy,  or  64. 
By(l),  a*+2xy+y«=       36, 

Axy        =     256. 
Subtracting,  x^— 2xy-|-y>=— 220, 


But 

.-•  adding  and  subtracting. 


.%  X— y  =  ±  V  —220, 
x+y  =6. 


x^ 


6+^—220 


y= 


6— V-.220 


1 


x=- 


6—  V  —220 ' 


and 


y= 


6+-/— 220 


Hence,  in  the  above  equations,  two  of  the  roots  of  x  and  y  are  possible,  and 
two  impossible. 

(7)»  fix  +3y  =  118 (1)  > 

6a«— 7y«=4333 (2)  S 

x=35 


(8)    8x+23y  =  2xS+2y> 

34y+  6x»— 5y"=13xy+24. 


x=36l        x=— 229iV> 
^•y=16  5«^S=     19^  S 

WJ 

(2)$ 


—181]      _     66jj/1114' 
.        x=3>    ^""   133    I  *""  26 

y=2S 


34 


y= 


y= 


—  9±3'/1114 


133    J  jr—  2g 

(9)  (x-y)(a«-y«)=a (1)  ^ 

(^+y)(^+y')=& (2)  J 

Ans.  x=^"^^^^  y_>^^=FVa 


2V26— a 


2V26— a 


*  Th«  fiiUowmg  examplefl^  Choagh  a  vahiable  ezerauM,  are  likely  to  detain  tiie  stadeot 
long,  and  may,  if  neceaiary,  be  omitted. 
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(10)    xyz 

x+y 

xyz 


asu 


ryz 


s:& 


x-|-z 


^c 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 


(11)  X  +y  =a, 

(12)  4jry=96-.a:y, 

x+y  =6. 

(13)  a-+y-=2a», 

xy=A 

(14)  a«+x+y=18-y«, 

xy^Q. 

(15)  a^toy-|-y«4-2aj=190— 9y 


A^  ^ L    /        2fl5c(aj>+fec—ac) 

AM.  x^  ±y (a6+ac-5c)(6c+ac-a6)' 
i       2a&c(&c-|-ae — a6) 
y^"  =*=y(a5+a(?— 6c)(a6+6c— ac)' 

J        2aftc(a5-|-a<; — he) 
^  ^  ^V(aA+6c— ac)(6c+ac— a6)' 

a       Uh — c?         a       Ub—a* 
=2=^V"T2r"'  y=2'FV"l2^* 

Ajis.  x=4,  or  2,  or  3±  '/21f 
y5=2,  or  4,  or  3=f=  '/21. 

Ans.  xsz\a*i:  -/a*"— <*»)■, 


Ans.  X 


(16)  j|^4^,«-.a:^y=78, 

ay  4-dB-|-jr=39. 
(IT)  a^y*— 7aya— »45=76av 
ay— y=12. 

(18) »— v^+y--v^^+v>=Oi 

d^    4a    85 


y=S. 


(») 


(a) 


/  aa 

Vor+y 


H-y 


■=2, 


or-f-y  '  "V    3a 

«y— (H-y)=54- 


r«— 2jp»y«+y*— a^+y^sSW. 


y=r=' 


Ana.  x=3,  or  2,  or  — 3±  V3, 
y=r2,  or  3,  or  — 3=p  -/S. 

Am.  a=— 9=f=-/5,  y=— S-t-/?; 
•Im,  a=6,  or  9,       y=4,  or  1. 


Adm.  a=9|  or  3y  or 


— 13j->/— 39 


2 


y=3,  or  9,  or . 

Aof .  «^ :  aJflo,  a=5,  or  -, 

17=p6i/— a  * 

y= — 6^-^/ — 2;  alsoi  y=3,  or — 15. 

S5 

17 


-=4,  or  — . 


Ans.  «=5,  at 


iff 


,       —3 

r=3,or-j5-. 

Aiu.  c=6, 
y=l2. 


Ans. 


*±3,  or  ±1/6,  or  j^-13J:T/-47 
y=..or-l,orl±l^,orl±g!:« 


2 
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(83)  »— «*=3— y, 

=3f— y*. 
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(84)  (*H-i)r=*  9  +126, 


(85)  « -f-y  +i/*4-y=i«' 

;r«-j-y»=189. 

(96)  aM-y"+*^y=w«, 

(j«-|-y«)(*-y)=lS90. 

(97)  »*yi=9y». 

8,*— y*=14. 
(88)  «l4-yt=3«  (lee  note,  pa|;«  817), 

(89)  ,+^=y!:tei:?+4. 
y+«y=y*-f-*y- 


(30)  8H-y=8«^^'/2jr4.y+4, 

aH-'/y,,^  I  g»— Vy 


Abb.  x=8,  or  16, 

i: 

Ans.  ar=4,  or  -, 

9 
y=l,  or  -. 


1        —974-1/6045 
Ana.  *=5,  or -»  or  —    -^-"^ 

9 


y=6,  or  150,  or 


58 

1662 


97^1/6045 

Ans.x=5,  or  4, 
y=4,  orS. 

Am.  *=11,  or  ~1,  or  61±i/— 3716, 

y=l,  or— 11,  or  61  ^f-/— 3716. 

Ani.  «=14p,  or  8, 

y^8]^  or  4. 

Ana.  c=4,  or  I. 


Ana.  0=4,  or  1. 

y=l,or— 2. 
Ana.  J?=2,  or  — 10, 

=1,  Qr9& 


Ana.x=l. 
1 

y=±5^ 

Ana.  «=:4,  or  16^ 
y=i856,  or  956|*. 

Ana.  x=S,  or  4. 
y=4,  orA. 


(31) 8v/«*— 9«y«=9y— 16*y, 

5«=4-f85ys. 

(38)  16»— y*=6y*»*, 
X*      12_  « 

(33)  V5\/*-f  5i/yH-V'^l<^V'«» 
^^^^7=875. 

PROBLEMS  PRODUCING  PURE  BaUATIONS. 

(1)  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum  is  to  the  greater  as  10  to  7, 
and  whose  sum,  multiplied  by  the  less,  produces  270  ? 

Ans.  ±21  and  =t9 

(2)  There  are  two  numbers  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  5,  and  the  difference 
of  whose  squares  is  81.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Ans.  dLl2and  ±15. 

(3)  A  detachment  from  an  army  was  marching  in  regular  column,  with  5 
men  more  in  depth  than  in  front ;  but  upon  the  enemy  coming  in  sight,  the 
front  was  increased  by  845  men,  and  by  this  moYoment  the  detachment  was 
drawn  up  in  five  lines.    Required  the  number  of  men  ? 

Ans.  4550. 

(i)  Two  workmen,  A  and  B,  were  engaged  to  work  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  at  different  rates.    At  ihe  end  of  the  time,  A,  who  had  been  idle  4  of 
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those  days,  bad  75  BhOling^  to  receive ;  but  B,  wbo  bad  been  idle  7  of  tbose 
days,  received  ooly  48  shillings.  Now,  bad  B  been  idle  only  4  days  and  A  7, 
they  would  have  received  exactly  alilie.  For  bow  many  days  were  they  en- 
gaged, bow  many  did  each  work,  and  wbat  had  each  per  doy  1 

Ans.  A  worked  15  and  B  12  days. 

A  received  5  and  B  4  shillings  per  day. 

(5)  A  vintner  draws  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  out  of  a  full  vessel  that  bolds 
256  gallons,  and  then  filling  the  vessel  with  water,  draws  off  the  same  quantity 
of  liquid  as  before,  and  so  on  for  four  draughts,  when  there  were  only  81 
gallons  of  pure  wine  left.    How  much  wine  did  be  draw  eacb  time  ? 

Ans.  64,  48,  36,  and  27  gallons. 

PBOBLEBiS  WHICH  PRODUCE  ADFECTBD  OE  COMPLETE  aUADEATIC 

EaUATlONS. 

PROBLEM  1. 

190.  To  find  a  number  such  tbat  twice  its  square,  augmented  by  three 

times  tbe  number,  is  equal  to  65. 

Let  X  be  the  number  required,  we  have  for  the  equation  of  the  problem, 

2j«+3x=65. 

^  3        /65      9"         3     23 

Solving  the  equation,  x=^-±^-^+Y^=^-i:—. 

Hence  ar:=5;  r= — — . 

Tbe  first  of  these  two  values  satisfies  tbe  conditions  of  tbe  problem,  as  stated 
in  the  enunciation ;  for,  in  fiict, 

2(5)«+3X  5=2x25+15 
=65. 

In  order  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  tbe  second  value,  let  us  observe,  tbat 
if  we  substitute  — x  for  -{-xm  the  equation  2j:"4'3x=65,  tbe  coefiScient  of  3x 
alone  will  cbange  its  sign,  for  ( — x)^:=(4-^)^=J^*  Hence  the  value  of  x  will 
no  longer  be 

3  .  23 

3  .  23 
but  will  become                        x^s + 7  ±  •^• 

4  4 

Hence  a:^— ;  a:s= — 5, 

where  tbe  values  of  x  differ  from  those  already  found  in  sign  alone. 

13 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  tbe  negative  solution  — -^,  considered  with- 

out  reference  to  its  sign,  is  the  solution  of  tbe  following  problem : 

To  find  a  number  such  that  twice  its  square,  diminished  by  tbree  times  the 
number,  is  equal  to  65. 
In  fact,  we  bave 


/13\«  13     169     39 

^2/  "^^  2-  2  """2 


=65. 
P 
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PROBLEM  2. 

A  tailor  bought  a  certain  Dumber  of  yards  of  cloth  for  12  pounds.  If  he  bad 
paid  the  same  sum  for  3  yards  less  of  the  same  cloth,  then  the  doth  woidd 
have  cost  4  shillings  a  yard  more.    Required  the  number  of  yards  purchased. 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  yards  purchased. 

Then  —  is  the  price  of  one  yard,  expressed  in  shillings. 

If  he  had  paid  the  same  sum  for  3  yards  less,  in  that  case  the  price  of  each 

240 
would  be  represented  by r. 

But  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  this  .last  price  is  greater  than  the 
former  by  4  shillings ;  hence  the  equation  of  the  problem  will  be 


240      240 
r — 3""  X 
or  0^— ar=180. 


a:-3^  X  +^' 


3        /9  a     27 

Whence  ^=2=tV4+^^°=2^'2 

.'.  a:=15;  x=— 12. 
The  value  of  ^=15  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  for 

240  240 

_=a6._=20, 

the  price  of  each  yard  in  the  first  case  being  16  shillings,  and  in  the  last  case 
20,  which  exceeds  the  former  by  4  shillings. 

With  regard  to  the  second  solution,  we  can  form  a  new  enunciation  to  which 
it  will  correspond.  Resuming  the  original  equation,  and  changing  x  into  — j, 
it  becomes 

240         240 


— X— 3     —a: 
or 

240       240 

.T+3"'~X         ^' 

an  equation  which  may  be  considered  as  the  algebraic  representation  of  the 
following  problem : 

A  tailor  bought  a  certain  number  of  yards  of  cloth  for  12  pounds.    If  he  had 
paid  the  same  sum  for  3  yards  moret  then  the  cloth  would  have  cost  4  shillings 
a  yard  less»    Required  the  number  of  yards  purchased. 
The  above  equation  when  reduced  becomes 

a:«+3x=:180, 
instead  of  2^ — 3x=180,  as  in  the  former  case;  solving  the  above,  we  find 

2r=12;  x= — 15. 

The  two  preceding  problems  illustrate  the  principle  explained  with  regard 
to  problems  of  the  first  degree. 

PROBLEM   3. 

A  merchant  purchased  two  bills ;  one  for  $8776,  payable  in  9  months,  the 
other  for  $7483,  payable  in  8  months.  For  the  first  he  paid  $1200  more 
than  for  the  second.    Required  the  rate  of  interest  allowed. 
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Let  X  represent  the  interest  of  $100  for  1  month. 

Then  12x,  9r,  8j  severally  represent  the  interest  of  §100  for  1  year,  9 
months,  8  months. 

And  100-|-9ir,  100-f8^  represent  what  a  capital  of  $100  will  become  at 
the  end  of  9  and  of  8  months  respectively. 

Hence,  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  value  of  the  two  bills,  we  have  the 

following  proportions : 

8776X100 
100+9a::100::8776:-7r7~V- 
'  100+ 9x 

7488  X 100 
100+8r:100::7488:-j^^^p^. 

Tiie  fourth  terms  of  the  above  proportions  express  the  sum  paid  by  the 
merchant  for  each  of  the  bills. 

Hence,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 

877600       748800 
100+9x"'l00+ar~^^^^' 
or,  dividing  each  member  by  400, 

2194  1872 

100+9x""l004-8ar""^' 
Clearing  effractions  and  reducing, 

216x>-|-4396xr=2200. 
Whence 

_     Hi??_L   /^^QQ     /2198y 
^^  ""  216  "^  V  216  ^"  \  216  / 


— 2198JrV5306404 
216 


— 2198db  -•5306404 
^^~  18 

— 2198i2303.6 


18 
.«.  12r=5.86 ;  and  12r=:— 250.08 

The  positive  solution,  12z=5.66 ,  represents  the  required  rate  of  in- 
terest per  cent,  per  annum. 

With  regard  to  the  negative  solution,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  connected 
with  the  other  by  the  same  equation  of  the  second  degree.  If  we  resume 
the  original  equation,  and  substitute  — x  for  -f-^*  ^o  shall  find  great  difficulty 
in  reconciling  this  new  equation  with  an  enunciation  analogous  to  that  of  the 
proposed  problem. 

PROBLEM  4.  S 

A  man  purchased  a  horse,  which  he  afterward  sold  to  disadvantage  for  24 
pounds.  His  loss  per  cent  by  this  bargain,  upon  the  original  price  of  the 
horse,  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  which  he  paid  for  the  horse. 
Requured  the  original  price. 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  pounds  which  he  paid  for  the  horse. 

Then  x — 24  wiU  represent  his  loss ; 
But,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  his  loss  per  cent,  if  represented  by  the 
number  of  units  in  x ; 
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X 

His  I088  per  cent  on  one  pound  is  rrrT.  ' 

a* 
.-.  his  loss  per  cent,  on  x  pounds  must  be  rr^,  or  x  times  as  great 

This  gives  the  equation, 


x=50±  -v/l«0=60±10. 
Hence  x=60 ;  r=40. 

Both  these  solutions  equally  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  paid  60  pounds  for  the  horse ;  since 

he  sold  it  for  24,  his  loss  was  36.    On  the  other  hand,  by  the  enunciation,  his 

60  60  X  60 

loss  was  60  per  cent  on  the  original  price ;  t.  «.,  rrrr  of  60,  or  -  =36 ; 

thus  60  satisfies  the  conditions. 

'    In  the  second  place,  let  us  suppose  that  he  paid  40  pounds ;  his  loss  in  this 

case  was  16.    On  the  other  hand,  his  loss  ought  to  be  40  per  cent  on  the 

40     ^  40X40 

original  price ;  i.  c,  rrr  of  40,  or       ^^    =16 ;  thus  40  also  satisfies  uie  con- 
ditions. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  EQUATION  OF  THE  SECOND  DEGREE. 

191.  The  general  form  of  the  equation,  the  coefficients  being  conadered  in- 
dependently of  their  signs,  is 


«3 

I.,  n.  Let  q  be  positive  and  <  —, 


I    L  lip  be  positive,  a:=  —  o^V"! — ^'  ^^^  ^^  values  are  negative.* 
IL  If  jp  be  negative,  a:=+ 2  i'v/"T"'~?»  ^°*^  ^^  values  are  positive. 


III.,  IV.  Let  q  be  positive  and  >  — , 


and  both  values  are  imagi- 


III.  If_p  be  positive,  ^="9" iv"4 — ^' 

P       fp^         I         nary.f 

IV.  Ifjp  benegative,a:=+-±y-j— g,  J 

*  In  this  and  all  die  following  yalaea  of  x,  calling  the  term  -  befive  the  radical  die  rir 


t,«d^ 


tional  part,  and  ^J^i^  the  radical  part,  we  perceive  tiiat,  when  q  is  positive,  the  radical 

part  is  greater  than  the  rationa],  since  ^~  alone  eqoals  ^,  the  rational  part ;  and  the  sign 

of  the  whole  expression  is  that  of  the  radical  part ;  bat  when  q  is  negative,  the  radical 
part  is  less  than  the  rational,  and  the  sign  of  the  whole  expression  is  that  of  the  rational 
part 

t  In  this  case,  if  we  examine  the  general  equation,  we  shall  find  that  the  conditioDi  an 
absord ;  for,  transposing  q,  and  completing  the  square,  we  have 
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v.,  VI.  Let  q  be  negative  and  <  7-» 

V.  If  j7  be  positive,  x=  — |  ±  yj^ + q, 

*  

VI.  If  J?  be  negative,  ^=+f  ±y  ^+?» 


VII.,  VIII.  Letg  be  negative  and  >-y» 


I 


VII.  If  J,  be  positive,  x=-|±^/f +9, 

VIII.  If  jj  be  negative,  x=+^±y  :^+^, 


and  one  value  is  positive, 
the  otiier  negative. 


IX.,  X.  Let  ?=-T-»  and  be  positive. 


IX.  If^  be  positive,  x= — ^ 


=-i. 


and  the  two  valaes  are  equal. 


X.    If  I?  be  negative,  x=:+^. 
XI.,  XIL  Let  9=0, 

XL    If  ^  be  positive,  x=— -±  g,  one  value  =— 2?,  the  other  =0. 

XII.  If  I?  be  negative,  a:=+=^±^,  one  value  =+1?,  the  other  =0. 

XIII.  Let  9  be  negative. 

I XIII.  ^=0,  x=dt:  Vs't  the  two  values  are  equal  with  opposite  signs. 

XIV.  Let  9  be  positive, 

{XIV.  ^=0,  x^  db  y/ — 9»  both  values  are  imaginaiy. 

XV.  Let  9=0, 

I XV.  ^=0,  then  rssO,  or  both  values  are  equal  to  0. 


*'±^+7=^— 9; 


P" 


but  rince  ^ — q  i*»  by  bypofcheiii,  a  negative  quantity,  we  may  represent  it  by  — m,  where 
m  is  some  positive  quantity ;  then 


(*±f)V«»=0; 


that  is,  the  sum  of  two  quantities,  each  of  which  is  essentially  positive,  is  equal  to  0,  a 
manifest  absurdity.    Solving  the  equation, 

and  the  symbol  1/ — m,  which  denotes  absurdity,  serves  to  distinguish  this  case.    Hence, 
when  the  roots  are  imaginary ^  the  problem  to  which  the  equation  corr^pondt  is  absurd. 

We  still  say,  however,  that  the  equation  has  two  roots ;  for,  subjecting  tiiese  vahies  of 
» to  the  same  calculations  as  if  they  were  real,  that  is,  substituting  them  for  « in  the  pro- 
posed equations,  we  shall  find  that  they  render  the  two  members  identicaL 
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XVI.  One  case,  attended  with  remarkable  circumstances,  still  reniaiiiBt4>  be 
examined.    Let  us  take  the  equation 

a3fi'\'bx — c=0. 

— 6±  Vb^+iac 

Whence  x= . 

2a 

Let  us  suppose  that,  in  accordance  with  a  particular  hypothesis  made  on  the 
given  quantities  in  the  equation,  we  have  a^O ;  the  expression  for  x  then 
becomes  • 


-h±b       ^ 
x=  — - — ;  whence 


H 


-2& 


0 

The  second  of  the  above  values  is  under  the  form  of  infinity,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  answer,  if  the  problem  proposed  be  such  as  to  admit  of  infinite 
solutions. 

0 
We  must  endeavor  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  first,  -?. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  return  to  the  equation  ajfi-{-bx — c=0,  we  perceive 

c 
that  the  hypothesis  a=0  reduces  it  to  &x=c,  whence  we  derive  x=t,  r finite 

and  determinate  expression,  which  must  be  considered  as  representing  the  true 
value  of  -  in  the  case  before  us. 

That  no  doubt  may  remain  on  this  subject,  let  ub  assume  the  equation 

az^+iz— c=0, 

and  put  x=-,  the  expression  will  then  become 

•7 

a       b 

Whence  cy^^by — a=0. 

Let  a=0,  this  last  equation  will  become 

b 
from  which  we  have  the  two  values  ^=0,  y^- ;  substituting  those  values  in 

i^-,  we  deduce 

y 

u  0 


*  To  fhow  more  diatinctly  bow  the  indeterminate  fonu  arijos,  let  os  resuno  the  general 
value  of  one  of  the  xoots. 


x= . 

2a 

If  a  were  a  factor  of  both  tlie  numerator  and  denominator,  it  might  be  suppressed,  and 

then  a,  being  pat  equal  to  zero,  would  give  the  true  value  of  x.    We  can  not,  indeed* 

ahow  the  existence  of  tliis  factor  in  the  two  terms  of  the  fraction  as  it  stands ;  but  if  we 

multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  — b — '\/lf^iac,  it  becomes 
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—25 
With  respect  to  the  value  a:=— 77-,  it  is  only  to  be  observed  that  the 

0  u 

divisor  zero,  having  to  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  decreasing  magnitudes,  either 
positive  or  negative,  it  follows  that  the  infinite  value  ought  to  have  the  am- 
biguoua  sign  :±:. 

Thus  the  values  of  x,  to  recapitulate,  become 

It  is  remarkable  that,  for  this  particular  case,  we  have  three  values  of  r, 
while  in  the  general  case  there  are  but  two.^ 

To  comprehend  how  these  values  truly  belong  to  the  equation  ajfi-^bx 
— c=:0,  put  it  under  the  form 

— hx-{-c 


a:* 


=a. 


When  (Z=0,  the  question  is  to  find  values  which  will  render — —  zero. 


We  see  tliat  2*  =17  will  do  it ;  and  as  the  same  expression  can  be  written  under 

b      c_ 


be 
the  form +3»  ^®  perceive  that  it  becomes  zero  also,  from  the  values 


XVII.  Let  us  consider  the  still  more  pai'ticular  case  still,  where  we  have, 

0 
at  the  same  time,  a=0,  &=0.    Then  the  two  general  values  of  x  become  -• 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  first  may  be  changed  into    ^ 

2c 

x= — 

Transforming  the  second  in  a  similar  manner,  it  becomes 

(— &^  </68+4flc)(— 6+  V6«+4ac)  —2c 


2a(— 6+  V&'+4ac).  —6+  V^+4ac 

Id  which,  making  a=:0,  &=0,  the  values  of  r,  thus  transformed,  both  give 
x=rx ;  and  here,  also,  the  infinity  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  sign  dL< 

If  we  suppose  a=0,  &^0,  c=0,  the  proposed  equation  will  become  alto- 
gether indeterminate. 

The  zmmcrator,  being  the  pnxlut  t  cf  tlic  cam  and  difference  of  two  qaantides,  is  eqaal 
to  the  difference  of  liieir  aqaoree,  to  wit :  i* — (lA-\-4ac)^ — 4ac.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
3a  i«  a  common  factor  to  tiie  uamcrator  and  dencmunator  of  the  last  expreasioo.  Suppress- 
ing  it,  we  have 

2tf 


g 
in  which,  if  we  make  0=0,  it  gives  x=^. 

*  In  the  analytic  theory  of  curves  these  values  answer  to  the  intersections  of  the  axis 
of  abacijisas  with  the  curve  of  the  3^  order,  the  equation  of  which  is  yx-{-bx-\-c=0.  If  tliis 
carve  be  oonstrncted,  it  will  be  foonfl  to  cut  the  axis  of  ahscissas  first  at  a  finite  distance 
firom  the  origin,  and  besides  has  this  axis  for  an  asymptote  both  on  the  side  of  the  positive 
and  negative  abscissas,  which  amoants  to  saying  Uiat  it  cuts  it  at  infinity  in  either  di- 
rection. 
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192.  Let  US  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  principles  established  in  this  gen- 
eral discussion,  by  applying  them  to  different  problems.  « 

PROBLEM  5. 

To  find  in  a  line,  A  B,  which  joins  two  lights  of  different  intensities,  a  point 
which  is  illuminated  equally  by  each. 


Pa  A  Pi         B  F,. 

(It  is  a  principle  in  Optics  that  the  intensities  of  the  same  light  at  different 
distances  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances.) 

Let  (Z  be  the  distance  A  B  between  the  two  lights. 

Let  &  be  the  intensity  of  the  light  A  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  irom  A. 

Let  c  be  the  intensity  of  the  light  B  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from  B. 

Let  P ,  be  the  point  required. 

Let  A  P|=a:;  .•.  BPi5=a— a:. 

By  the  optical  principle  above  enunciated,  since  the  intensity  of  A  at  the 

distance  of  1  foot  is  6,  its  intensity  at  the  distance  of  2,  3,  4, feet  must  be 

b   b    b  b 

7t  7i9  T^'^  hence  the  intensity  of  A  at  the  distance  of  x  feet  must  be  -r.    In  the 

4     ll     lO  XT 

c 
same  manner,  the  intensity  of  B  at  the  distance  a — x  must  be  7 ;  but 

according  to  the  conditions  of  the  question,  these  two  intensities  are  equal; 
hence  we  have  for  the  equation  of  the  problem 

b  c 

Solving  this  equation,  and  reducing  the  result  to  its  most  simple  form, 

a-^b 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  these  two  values : 


a'Jb 
1» .T= 


2** x= 


^    "7,       >  whence  * 
Q'^b 


a— x= 


a — a:= 


— a-s/c 
•}/b —  Vc 


Vb-^Vc) 

I,  Let  5^c. 

a^b  ^/b 

The  first  value  of  x,  •  ,,  ,     .  ,  is  positive,  and  less  than  a,  for     ..        . 

is  a  proper  fraction ;  hence  this  value  gives  for  the  point  equally  illuminated  a 
IX)int  P,,  situated  between  the  points  A  and  B.  We  perceive,  moreover,  that 
the  point  P,  is  nearer  to  B  than  to  A ;  for,  since  &>c,  we  have 

V6+  ^/b>  V6+  Vc,  or  2  ./b>  ^b+  yfc,  and  .%  ^^^^^\ 

ay/b         a 
and,  consequently,    ,,  .      .  >-.     This  is  manifestly  the  result  at  which  we 

ought  to  arrive,  for  we  here  suppose  the  intensity  of  A  to  be  greater  than  that 
ofB. 

The  corresponding  value  of  a— -x,  ■  .,        .  ,  is  positive,  and  less  than  ^. 

a.  \/6 
Tht  second  value  of  x,     /,^    .  ,  is  positive,  and  greater  than  a,  for 
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y/b>  Vb-  Ve,  .'.  ^t_^,>l.  and  .-,  J'f,_^^>a- 

This  second  value  gives  a  point  P3,  situated  in  the  production  of  A  6,  and  to 

the  right  of  the  two  lights.    In  fact,  we  suppose  that  the  two  lights  give  forth 

rays  in  all  directions ;  there  may,  therefore,  be  a  point  in  the  production  of  A  B 

equally  illuminated  by  each,  but  this  point  must  be  situated  in  the  production 

of  A  B  to  the  right,  in  order  that  it  may  be  nearer  to  the  less  powerful  of  the 

two  lights. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  why  the  two  values  thus  obtained  are  connected  by 

the  same  equation.    If,  instead  of  assuming  A  P|  for  the  unknown  quantity  x, 

b  c 

wo  take  A  P3,  then  B  Pa=r — a,  thus  we  have  the  equation  3=.  _  ., ;  but 

since  (x — a)*  is  identical  with  {a — x)',  th6  new  equation  is  the  same  as  that 
already  established,  and  which,  consequently,  ought  to  give  A  P^  as  well  as 
A  Pi. 

The  second  value  of  a — x,  —jr t-,  is  negative,  as  it  ought  to  be,  being 

estimated  in  a  contrary  direction  from  the  first,  on  the  general  principle  already 
established,  that  quantities  estimated  in  a  contrary  sense  should  be  represented 

with  contrary  signs ;  but  changing  the  signs  of  the  equation  a — x=  -tt t-, 

we  find  X — g=    ,. ,  ,  and  this  value  of  x — a  represents  the  absolute 

length  of  B  P,. 

11.  Let  6<c. 

a  ^h  a 

The  first  value  of  x,     ,,        .    is  positive,  and  less  than  „,  for  V^+  V^ 

The  corresponding  value  of  a — x,     .,         .  ,  is  positive,  and  greater  tlian  -. 

Hence  the  point  P  ^  is  situated  between  the  points  A  and  B,  and  is  nearer 
to  A  than  to  B.  This  is  manifestly  the  true  result,  for  the  present  hypothesis 
supposes  that  the  intensity  of  B  is  greater  than  the  intensity  of  A. 

The  second  value  of  x,     .. .  ,  or     ,  y.,  is  essentially  negative.    In 

order  to  interpret  the  signification  of  this  result,  let  us  resume  the  original 

6  c 

equation,  and  substitute  — x  for  4-^»  it  ^^'^  becomes  -^ss.         .g.    But  since 

(a — x)  expresses  in  the  first  instance  the  distance  of  B  from  the  point  required, 
a-\-x  ought  still  to  express  the  same  distance,  and,  therefore,  the  point  re* 
quired  must  be  situated  to  the  left  of  A,  in  P 3,  for  example.  In  &ct,  since 
the  intensity  of  the  light  B  is,  under  the  present  hypothesis,  greater  than  the 
intensity  of  A,  the  point  required  must  be  nearer  to  A  tiian  to  B. 

The  corresponding  value  of  a— x,     >, .  ,  or     .  .,,  is  positive,  and 

the  reason  of  this  is,  that  x  being  negative,  a«-x  expresses,  in  reality,  an 
arukmelical  sum* 
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III.  Let  b=sc. 

a 
The  first  two  raluea  of  x  and  of  a-^x  are  reduced  to  ~,  which  gires  the 

bisection  of  A  B  for  the  point  equally  illuminated  by  each  light,  a  result  which 
is  manifestly  true,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  intensity  of  the  two  lights  is 
the  same. 

The  other  two  values  are  reduced  to  ,  that  is,  they  become  infinite, 

that  is  to  say,  the  second  point  equally  illuminated  is  situated  at  a  distance 
from  the  points  A  and  B  greater  than  any  which  can  be  assigned.  This  re- 
sult perfectly  corresponds  with  the  present  hypothesis;  for  if  we  suppose 
the  difference  h — c,  without  vanishing  altogether,  to  be  exceedingly  small,  the 
second  point  equally  illuminated,  exists,  but  at  a  gi*eat  distance  from  the  two 

lights  ,•  this  is  indicated  by  the  expression  — tt 7-»  the  denominator  of  w^hich 

is  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  the  numerator  if  we  suppose  h  veiy 
nearly  equal  to  c.  In  the  extreme  case,  when  6=c,  or  ^/h —  -/c^O,  the 
point  required  no  longer  exists,  or  is  situated  at  an  infinite  distance. 

IV.  Let  h^c  and  a=0. 
The  first  system  of  values  of  x  and  a — x  in  this  case  become  0,  and  the 

second  system  -.    This  last  result  is  here  the  symbol  of  indetermination ;  for 

if  we  recur  to  the  equation  of  the  problem 

h  c 


or 

(6— c)a:«— 2a6ar=  — a'ft, 

it  becomes,  under  the  present  hypothesis, 

0.a«— 0.a:=0, 
an  equation  which  can  be  satisfied  by  the  substitution  of  any  number  whatever 
for  x.     In  fact,  since  the  two  lights  are  supposed  to  be  equal  in  intensity,  and 
to  be  placed  at  the  same  point,  they  must  illuminate  every  point  in  the  line 
A  B  equally. 

The  solution  0,  given  by  tlie  first  system,  is  one  of  those  solutions,  infinite 
in  number  J  of  which  the  problem  in  this  case  is  susceptible. 

y.  Let  a=:0,  5  not  being  ^c. 

Each  of  the  two  systems  in  this  case  is  reduced  to  0,  which  proves  that  in 
this  case  there  is  only  one  point  equally  illuminated,  viz.,  the  paint  in  tciUch 
the  two  lights  are  placed. 

The  above  discussion  affords  an  example  of  the  precision  with  which  algebra 
answers  to  oil  the  circumstances  included  in  the  enunciation  of  a  problem. 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject  by  solving  one  or  two  problems  which  re- 
quire the  introduction  of  more  than  one  unknown  quantity. 

PROBLEM  6. 

To  find  two  numbers  such  that,  when  multiplied  by  the  numbers  a  and  b 
respectively,  the  sum  of  the  products  may  be  equal  to  2«,  and  the  product  of 
the  two  numbers  equal  to  p. 


r 
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Let  X  and  y  be  the  two  numbers  sought,  the  equations  of  the  problem  will 
be 

axJ^hy:=z28 (1) 

^=P (2) 

From  (1) 

2* — ax 

y=-b— 

Substituting  this  value  in  (2)  and  reducing,  we  have 

aa*— 2«x4-  &J?=0. 
Whence 

s     1    

And  .*. 

The  problem  is,  we  perceive,  susceptible  of  two  direct  solutions,  for  s  is 
manifestly  ^  -/^ — a^hp;  but  in  order  that  these  solutions  may  be  real  we 
most  have  **>,  or  =:a'6p. 

Let  a=&=:l ;  in  this  case  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  reduced  to 

x=:sAz  V^'—Pj  y=*T  •/**— i^« 

Here  we  perceive  that  the  two  values  of  y  are  equal  to  those  of  x  taken  in 
an  inverse  order ;  that  is  to  say,  if  ^4*  V^^— 1'  represent  the  value  of  x,  then 
i~  V<^ — p  will  represent  the  corresponding  value  of  ^,  and  reciprocally. 

We  explain  this  circumstance  by  observing  that,  in  this  particular  case,  the 
equations  of  the  problem  are  reduced  to  x^y=z2s,  xy^p,  and  the  question 
then  becomes.  Required  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  2«,  and  whose  product  is 
Pt  or,  in  other  words.  To  divide  a  number  28  into  tioo  parts,  such  that  their 
product  may  be  equal  to  p. 

PROBLEM  7. 

To  find  four  numbers  in  proportion,  the  sam  of  the  extremes  being  2«,  the 
sum  of  the  means  2«',  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  four  terms  4c>. 

Let  a,  X,  y,  z  represent  the  four  terms  of  the  proportion ;  by  the  conditions 
of  the  question,  and  the  fundamental  property  of  proportions,  we  shall  have  as 
the  equations  of  the  problem 

a+z  =2« (1) 

x+y=:2s' (2) 

xy^az (3) 

a«4-a«+y«+2«=4(^ (4) 

Squaring  (1)  and  (2)  and  adding  the  results, 

ct«+a:«4.y4-2»4-2az+2xy=4(»»+i'«). 
But  by  (4),  0^4.3:84. 3^4. 28 =4c«. 

Subtracting,  2az+2xy=i(8*+s^-^(^). 

.-.  by  (3),  4a2=4(««+«'«— c»)==4a:y  .  .  (6) 

Squaring  (1),  a«4-2az4-2»=4««. 

Bui  by  (5),  4a2        =4(a«4-s^— c«). 

Subtracting,  08—202  4-  2»="4(^"^^^). 

Extracting  the  root,  0—2=  d=2  Vc»— *'*. 

But  by  (1),  04-2=2^. 


• 
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.*.  adding  and  sabtracting,  asssii  y/c* — s"* 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner  we  shall  find 

X=*'±  Vc^—8'^ 

The  four  numbers  wiU  therefore  be 


a=«+  y/j^—s'^  XzrztfJ^  y/(^—s* 
Z^nS-^  y/c'^^8'\  y=ztf^  Vc«^*. 

These  four  numbers  constitute  a  proportion,  for  we  have 

(8)  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum  is  20,  and  their  product  36  ? 

Ans.  2  and  16. 

(9)  To  divide  the  number  60  into  two  such  parts  that  their  product  may 
^    be  to  the  sum  of  their  squares  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  5. 

Ans.  20  and  40. 

(10)  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  3,  and  the  difference  of  their  cubes 
is  117.    What  are  those  numbera  ? 

Ans.  2  and  5. 

(11)  A  company  at  a  tavern  had  dC8  \b$,  to  pay  for  their  reckoning;  bat, 
before  the  bill  was  settled,  two  of  them  left  the  room,  and  then  those  who  re- 
mained had  10«.  apiece  more  to  pay  than  before.    How  many  were  there  ifl 

company  7 

Ans.  7. 

(12)  A  grazier  bought  as  many  sheep  as  cost  him  «£60,  and  after  reserving 
15  out  of  the  number,  he  sold  the  remainder  for  (£54,  and  gained  2s.  a  head  by 
tliem.    How  many  sheep  did  he  buy  ? 

,  Ans.  75. 

(13)  There  ai^e  two  numbers  whose  difference  is  15,  and  half  their  product 
is  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  lesser  number.    What  are  those  numbers  ? 

Ans.  3  and  16. 

(14)  A  person  bought  cloth  for  d£33 15«.,  which  he  sold  again  at  £2  8i.  per 
piece,  and  gained  by  the  bargain  as  much  as  one  piece  cost  him.  Required  the 
number  of  pieces. 

Ans.  15. 

(15)  What  number  is  that,  which  when  divided  by  the  product  of  its  two 
digits,  the  quotient  is  3 ;  and  if  18  more  be  added  to  it,  the  digits  wiH  be 
transposed  ? 

Ans.  24. 

(16)  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum,  multiplied  by  the  greater, 
t    is  equal  to  77,  and  whose  difference,  multiplied  by  the  lesser,  is  equal  to  12? 

Ans.  4  and  7. 

(17)  To  find  a  number  such  that,  if  you  subtract  it  from  10,  and  multiply  die 
remainder  by  the  number  itself,  the  product  shall  be  21. 

Ans.  7,  or  3« 


I 
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(18)  To  divide  100  into  two  such  parts  that  the  smn  of  their  square  roots' 
may  be  14. 

Ans.  64  and  36. 

(19)  It  is  required  to  divide  the  number  24  into  two  such  parts  that  their - 
product  may  be  equal  to  35  times  their  difference. 

Ans.  10  and  14. 

(20)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8,  and  the  sum  of  theur  cubes  is  152. 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Ans.  3  and  5. 

(21)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  7,  and  the  sum  of  their  4th  powers  is 
641 .    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Ans.  2  and  5. 

(22)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  6,  and  the  sum  of  thebr  5th  powers  is 
1056.    What  are  the  numbers  1 

Ans.  2  and  4. 

(23)  Two  partners,  A  and  B,  gained  66140  by  trade;  A's  money  was  3 
months  in  trade,  and  his  gain  was  d660  less  than  his  stock;  and  B*8  money, 

.  was  <£50  more  than  A*s,  vras  in  trade  5  months.    What  was  A*s  stock  ? 

Ans.  ^100. 

)  To  find  two  numbers  such  that  the  difference  of  their  squares  rae^ 
[ual  to  a  given  number,  q^ ;  and  when  the  two  numbers  are  multiplied  by 
lumbers  a  and  h  respectiveb^r*  the  difference  of  the  products  may  be  equal 
^  K"  given  number,  «". 


1 


lo 


25)  There  are  two  square  buildings  that  are  paved  with  stones  a  foot 
ire  each.    The  side  of  one  building  exceeds  that  of  the  other  by  12  feet, 

both  their  pavements  taken  together  contain  2120  stones.    What  are  the 

ths  of  them  separately  ? 

Ans.  26  and  38  feet. 

6)  A  and  B  set  out  from  two  towns,  which  were  at  the  distance  of  247 
i.  s,  and  traveled  the  direct  road  till  they  met.  A  went  9  miles  a  day,  and 
the  number  of  days  at  the  end  of  which  they  met  was  greater  by  3  than  the 
number  of  miles  which  B  went  in  a  day.    How  many  miles  did  each  go  ? 

Ans.  A  went  117  and  B  130  miles. 

(27)  The  joint  stock  of  two  partners  was  $2080 ;  A*s  money  was  in  trade  9 
months,  and  B's  6  months ;  when  they  shared  stock  and  gain,  A  received 
81140  and  B  $1260.    What  was  each  man's  stock? 

Ans.  S960  and  $1120. 

(28)  A  square  court-yard  has  a  rectangular  gravel  walk  round  it.  The  side 
of  the  court  wants  2  yards  of  being  6  times  the  breadth  of  the  gravel  walk, 
and  the  number  of  square  yards  in  the  walk  exceeds  the  number  of  yards  in 
the  periphery  of  the  court  by  164.    Required  the  area  of  the  court 

Ans.  256. 

(29)  During  the  time  that  the  shadow  on  a  sun-dial,  which  shows  true, 
time,  moves  £rom  1  o'clock  to  5,  a  clock,  which  is  too  £Eist  a  certain  number  of 
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hours  and  minutes,  strikes  a  number  of  strokes  equal  to  that  nuxnber  of  houis 
and  minutes ;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  number  of  minutes  is  less  by  41  thaii 
the  square  of  the  number  which  the  clock  strikes  at  the  last  time  of  starilung. 
The  clock  does  not  strike  twelve  during  the  time.    How  much  is  it  too  fast? 

Ans.  3  hours  and  23  minutes. 

(30)  A  and  B  engage  to  reap  a  field  for  c£4  lOs, ;  and  as  A  alone  could  reap 
it  in  9  days,  they  promised  to  complete  it  in  5  days.  They  found,  however, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  C,  an  inferior  workman,  to  assist  them  for  the 
last  two  days,  in  consequence  of  which  B  received  3«.  9d.  less  than  he  other- 
wise would  have  done.    In  what  time  could  B  or  C  alone  reap  the  field  ? 

Ans.  B  could  reap  it  in  15  days,  C  in  18. 

(31)  The  fore  wheel  of  a  carriage  makes  6  revolutions  more  than  the  hiiid 
wheel  in  going  120  yards ;  but  if  the  periphery  of  each  wheel  be  increased  1 
yard,  it  will  make  only  4  revolutions  more  than  the  hind  wheel  in  the  same 
space.    Required  the  circumference  of  each. 

Ana.  4  and  5. 

(32)  The  intensity  of  two  lights,  A  and  B,  is  as  7:17,  and  their  distance 
apart  132  feet.    Whereabouts  between  is  the  point  of  equal  illumination? 

(33)  The  loudness  of  a  church  bell  is  tliree  times  that  of  another.  Now, 
supposing  the  strength  of  sound  to  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
at  what  place  between  the  two  will  the  bells  be  equally  well  heard. 

(34)  Supposing  the  mass  of  the  earth  to  be  1  and  that  of  the  moon  0.017, 
their  distance  240  thousand  miles,  and  the  force  of  attraction  equal  to  the  mass 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance ;  at  what  point  between  will  a  body  be 
held  in  suspense,  attracted  toward  neither  7 

(35)  The  hold  of  a  vessel  partly  full  of  water  (which  is  uniformly  increased 
by  a  leak)  is  furnished  with  two  pumps,  worked  by  A  and  B,  of  whom  A  takes 
three  strokes  to  two  of  B's ;  but  four  of  B's  throw  out  as  much  water  as  five 
of  A's.  Now  B  works  for  the  time  in  which  A  alone  would  have  emptied 
the  hold ;  A  then  pumps  out  the  remainder,  and  the  hold  is  cleared  in  13  hoars 
and  20  minptes.  Had  they  worked  together,  the  hold  would  have  been  emp- 
tied in  3  hours  and  45  minutes,  and  A  would  have  pumped  out  100  galloos 
more  than  he  did.  Required  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  hold  at  first,  and 
the  hourly  influx  of  the  leak. 

(3G)  To  divide  two  numbers,  a  and  h,  each  into  two  parts,  such  that  the 
product  of  one  part  of  a  by  one  part  of  h  may  be  equal  to  a  g^ven  number,  /;, 
and  the  product  of  the  remaining  parts  of  a  and  h  equal  to  another  given  num- 
ber, p'. 

2b 


lab+jp'—p)^  V \ab—{p'-~p)\^^Aabp 
■r—  26" 

,,_ab-(p'^p)±  V{ab-^(p^-p)\^^4abp 
y  2^ 


2a 
(37)  To  find  a  number  such  that  its  square  may  be  to  the  product  of  the 
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differences  of  that  number,  and  two  other  given  nambers,  a  and  &,  in  the 
^ven  ratio,  p :  q. 

{a+h)pi:  V(fl~6)y+4flfe7? 

(38)  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  two  digits,  which,  when  divided  by 
the  sum  of  its  digits,  gives  a  quotient  greater  by  3  than  the  first  digit ;  but  if 
the  digits  be  inverted,  and  the  resulting  number  be  divided  by  a  number  greater 
by  unity  than  the  ^um  of  the  digits,  the  quotient  shall  be  greater  by  2  th^u  the 
former  quotient.    What  is  the  number  ? 

Ans.  24. 

(39)  A  regiment  of  foot  receives  orders  to  send  216  men  on  garrison  duty, 
each  company  sending  the  same  number  of  men ;  but  before  the  detachment 
inarched,  three  of  the  companies  were  sent  on  another  service,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  each  company  that  remained  would  have  to  send  12  men  additional 
in  order  to  make  up  the  complement,  216.  How  many  companies  were  in  the 
regiment,  and  what  number  of  men  did  each  of  the  remaining  companies  send 
on  garrison  duty  ? 

Ans.  There  were  9  companies,  and  each  of  the  remaining  6  sent  36  men. 

DECOUPOSITIOir  OF  THE   tRXNOMIAL  3^-{-pX — q  INTO  TWO   FACTORS  OF  THE 

FIRST  DEGREE. 

193.  If  we  add  to  this  trinomial,  in  order  to  complete  the  square  of  the  first 
two  terms,  the  term  ^p",  and  afterward  subtract  tlie  same,  so  as  not  to  change 
the  quantity,  it  becomes 

which  may  be  written  thus : 

{x+ipY-dP'+q) (2) 

But  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  quantities  being  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  their  sum  and  difference,  the  expression  (2)  is  equal  to  the  following : 

{x+lp+^/i^+^)(x+ip^VJ^+^).  .  .  (3) 

We  perceive  from  this  expression  that  the  two  factors  of  the  first  degree, 
which  compose  the  trinomial  of  the  second  degree,  are  x  minus  each  of  the 
roots  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree,  formed  by  putting  this  trinomial 
equal  to  zero. 

Moreover,  by  equating  (3)  to  zero,  we  perceive  tliat  the  only  way  of  satis- 
fying the  resulting  equation  is  by  making  one  or  other  of  the  factors  of  the 
first  degree,  of  which  it  is  composed,  equal  to  zero. 

The  first, 

x+ip+  Vii>*+?=o,  gives  x=s  — ii>—  Vip*+q; 

and  the  second, 

x+ip--  V|i?'+?=0,  gives  a:=  — Ji?+  Vip+q- 
Hence  there  are  but  two  values  of  z  which  will  satisfy  the  general  equation 

EXABIPLES. 

1^.  Decompose  the  trinomial  2"— 7x-^10  into  two  factors  of  the  first  de- 
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From  the  equation  2* — 7x-f-10=0  we  find  the  roots  fi=5  and  xz=2. 
Hence 

I*— 7x+10=(x— 6)(ar— 2). 
2°.  3a^— 5ar— 2. 

Equating  this  trinomial  to  zero,  afler  dividing  bj  3,  we  obtain  die  equatioD 
2^ — fx— 1:=0,  the  roots  of  which  being  x=2  and  x=  —  J,  we  have 

3x«— 5x— 2=3(x— 2)(x4-J)=(a:— 2)(3i.fl). 

3°.  a:«+5x+3.  Ana.  (z+f— ^-/l3)(x+|+JV'T3). 

40.  4a:«— 4x+l.  Ans.  (2ar— 1)2.» 

5^.  x«— 5x+7.  Ans.  (x— |)*+J. 

194.  To  complete  the  analysis  of  the  2°  degree,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to 
consider  the  case  where  the  unknown  quantities  exceed  the  equations  in  nam- 
ber.  The  more  simple  is  that  when  there  is  but  one  equation  and  two  un- 
known quantities.  If  it  be  resolved  with  respect  to  one  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities, y,  for  example,  an  expression  is  found  generally  containing  x  mider  a 
radical ;  so  that,  by  giving  to  x  any  rational  values  whatever,  irrational  values 
would  be  found  for  y.  It  might  be  proposed  to  find  rational  values  for  x,  for 
which  the  corresponding  one  of  y  should  be  rational  also.  But  the  difficulty 
of  this  problem,  unless  it  be  restricted  to  some  very  simple  cases,  is  beyond 
mere  elements.  We  add  one  or  two  here.  Foe  further  information  upon 
the  subject,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  by  Legendre, 
a  separate  and  very  elegant  treatise,  in  one  quarto  volume. 

INDETERMINATE   ANALYSIS   OF   THE   SECOND   DEGREE. 

Resolution  in  whole  numbers  of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree^  tcith  ttoa 
unknoum  quantities,  which  contains  but  the  first  power  of  one  of  the  unknovms. 

195.  The  questions  of  indeterminate  analysis,  which  depend  upon  equations 
of  a  degree  superior  to  the  first,  go  beyond  the  limits  which  we  have  imposed 
on  ourselves  in  the  present  work ;  but  when  an  equation  of  the  second  degree 
contains  the  second  power  of  but  one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  the  solutions 
of  this  equation  in  whole  numbers  may  be  regarded  as  a  question  of  indeter- 
minate analysis  of  the  first  degree. 

Equations  of  the  second  degree  in  two  unknown  quantities,  which  do  not 
contain  the  second  power  of  one  of  these,  are  represented  by  the  equation 

mxy+n3^-{'px+qy=sr (1) 

Resolving  this  equation  with  respect  to  y,  we  find 

y= /■  ^     (2) 

We  deduce  from  it,  by  performing  the  division, 

n       nq — mp     w?r-\-mpq — ng* 

^~""fft*"^      w«     "^       m^mx^tf)     ' 

which  gives 

N 
m«y=-m7ix4-n^— mp+^jjqp^ (3) 

putting  to  abridge  wh'-\'mpq — n9^=:N. 

N 

In  order  that  x  and  y  should  be  whole  numbers,  it  is  necesisary  that 


mx+g 
should  be  a  whole  number ;  we  must,  therefore,  calculate  all  the  divisors  of 

*  This  presents  a  cue  of  what  are  called  eqwH  roots. 
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the  Dumber  N,  and  put  mx+q  equal  to  each  of  these  divisors  successively, 
taken  with  the  sign  4-  and  ¥rith  the  sign  — .  If  the  equations  thus  obtained 
furnish  for  x  a  certain  number  of  entire  vdues,  these  values  are  to  be  substi- 
tated  in  equation  (3) ;  and  it  is  necessary,  moreover,  in  order  that  y  may  be  a 
whole  number,  that  the  second  number  which  becomes  a  known  quantity 
should  be  divisible  by  m*. 

It  b  evident  that  the  member  of  entire  solutions  will  be  very  limited,  and 
that  there  may  not  be  even  one. 

If  this  method  be  applied  to  each  of  the  foOowing  equations, 

2xy— 3a:«+  y=l 
5xy=2x  +3y+lS 
xy+  a«=r2x+3y+29, 
considering  only  the  positive  solutions,  we  find 

For  the  first  equation <  '  ^     , 

^  l  a:=3,  y=4. 

rx=l,  y=10 

For  the  second  equation  .  .  .  .  <  7=: 3,  y=s2 

(x=7,  y=l. 

iX=4,  V=:21 
x=5,  y=7. 

If  the  remainder,  after  the  division  of  — rufl^-px'^^r  by  mx-^-q,  should  be 
zero,  equation  (1)  would  be  of  the  form  (1nX'^•q){ax-^by'{'C)s=0;  and  we 
should  have  all  the  solutions  of  this  equation  by  resolving  separately  the  two 
equations  mr-|-9±=0,  ax-^hy-^-cssO. 

The  method  which  has  just  been  explained  is  applicable  only  in  case  m  is 
not  zero. 

Let  mssO ;  equation  (1)  gives 

y=-^7 — w 

Suppose  that  one  value  of  x=:a  (a  being  a  whole  number)  gives  an  entire 

▼alne  for  y.    If  we  place  xssza-^-qtj  t  being  any  entire  number  whatever,  we 

fipd 

nc?-^pa — r     ,^ 
y=: ^ -(2na<+n7f»+jp0 ; 

by  hypothesis,  ntfiJ^pa-^r  is  divisible  by  q ;  the  value  of  y,  corresponding  to 
x=a^9^,  will  be  then  a  whole  number.  As  this  conclusion  is  true,  what- 
ever be  the  sign  of  f,  it  follows  that,  if  the  equation  admits  of  entire  solutions, 
they  win  be  found  to  be  such  as  answer  to  a  value  of  x  between  0  and  q. 
Consequently,  to  obtain  all  the  solutions  in  whole  numbers,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  substitute  for  x  in  the  equation  the  numbers  0,  1,  2,  3,  ....9 — 1, 
and  each  solution  in  whole  numbers  corresponding  to  one  of  these  numbers 
win  furnish  an  infinite  number  of  others. 

Equation  (4),  in  which  the  object  is  to  find  values  of  x  which  render  the 
polynomial  na^-f-^x— r  a  multiple  of  the  given  number  g,  M.  Gauss  caDs  am- 
gruenee  of  the  second  degree ;  so,  also,  the  equation  a:r-f-&y=c,  in  which  we 
seek  to  render  ax-^c  a  multiple  of  6,  is  a  congruence  of  the  first  degree. 

Further  matter  on  the  subject  of  indeterminate  analysis  will  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  theory  of  numbers,  for  which  see  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
work. 

Q 
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MAXIMA  AND  MINIMA. 

196.  AVhen  a  quantity  which  is  capable  of  changing  its  value  attains  such  a 
yalue  that,  after  having  been  increasing,  it  begins  to  decrease,  or,  having  been 
decreasing,  it  begins  to  increase,  in  the  first  case  it  is  called  a  maximum^  and  in 
the  second  a  minimum.    The  same  quantity  may  have  several  maximum  or 

minimum  valuOS. 

EXAMPLE. 

J*— 2r4-2 

To  find  what  value  of  x  will  render  the  fraction  — r r —  a  maximum  or 

2x — 2 

minimum. 

Equating  the  given  function  of  :r  to  z,  we  have 

We  perceive  at  once  that  by  making  z=  -f- 1  we  have  xi=2,  and  that  the 
values  of  z,  a  little  less  than  1,  render  x  imaginary ;  hence  the  given  expreasioo 
has  a  minimum  value  1  corresponding  to  :r=2. 

In  a  similar  manner,  making  z^ — 1,  we  have  rsssO;  and  a  negative  value 
of  z,  a  little  smaller  than  1,  would  render  x  imaginary.  But  in  algebra,  nega- 
tive quantities,  which,  without  regard  to  the  sign,  go  on  increasing,  ought  to  be 
regarded,  when  the  sign  is  prefixed,  as  decreasing ;  we  may,  therefore,  say 
that  a  value  of  z,  a  little  greater  than  — 1,  renders  x  imaginary,  then  z=i — 1  is 
a  maximum  corresponding  to  z=0. 

As  the  subject  of  maxima  and  minima  is  generally  treated  by  the  aid  of  the 
diifereotial  calculus,  we  shall  not  dwell  further  upon  it  here,  though  it  furnishes 
one  of  the  applications  of  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

THE  MODULUS  OF  IMAGINARY  aUANTITIES. 

197.  AVe  have  seen  (191)  in  the  equation  of  the  second  degree 

a^+px-{-q=zO, 

p» 
that  when  q  is  positive,  and  greater  than  — ,  the  roots  are  imaginary.     Replace 

ip  by  —a,  to  avoid  fractions ;  and  to  express  that  9>  y,  put  ^sza*-}"^ «  ^^ 

equation  will  become 

a«— 2az+a«+&«=0; 
and,  by  the  formula  for  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  second  degree, 

ar=:a±  V— &', 
or 

x=a±by/^ (1) 

The  absolute  vaiue  of  the  square  root  of  the  positive  quantity  a*-|-&*  is  call- 
ed the  modulus  of  the  imaginary  expression  (1).  For  example,  the  modulus 
of  3— 4  -/— i  would  be  \/9-f  16,  or  5. 

Two  quantities,  such  as  a -f- &  V  —  1  and  a— 5 •/— 1»  which  dififer  from  one 
another  only  in  the  sign  of  the  imaginary  part,  are  called  conjugates  of  each 
other.    Two  conjugate  quantities  have  then  the  same  modulus. 

If  we  make  &=0,  the  expression  a4-6\/ — 1  reduces  to  a.  Thus,  the 
formula  x^sza^^-h  V  -~1  iQ&y  represent  all  quantities  real  or  imaginaiy,  a  rep- 
resenting the  algebraic  sum  of  the  real  quantities,  and  b  that  of  the  coefiicienrs 
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of  -/  — i  in  the  imaginary  terms.  When  the  quantity  is  real,  it  has  for  con- 
jugate an  eqaal  quantity,  and  the  modulus  is  nothing  else  than  the  quantity 
itself,  abstraction  being  made  of  the  sign. 

Now  I  shall  proceed  to  establish  two  propositions  relating  to  moduli,  which 
may  be  often  usefol. 

Proposition  I. — The  sum  and  difference  of  any  ttoo  quantities  whatever 
have  a  modulus  comprehended  between  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  their 
moduli. 

Let  there  be  two  expressions  a-|-^  V — 1»  af'\-h''^ — 1.  CaUing  r  and  r' 
their  moduli,  we  have  r'^a'4-^»  r''=a''+^'*'  Naming  R  the  modulus  of 
tiieir  sum,  we  have  evidentFy 

=a94-a'«4-6»+6'«+2(aa'+66') 
But  multiplying  7^  by  r'*,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

then  the  numerical  value  of  aa'  -f-  bh'  is  less  than,  or  at  least  equal  to,  XT',  Con- 
sequently, it  is  clear  that  R*  is  comprehended  between  the  two  quantities 
T^4-r^+2rr'  and  r*4-r^— Srr',  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  between  {j'\-r')* 
and  (r — r')^  Then  the  modulus  R  is  comprehended  between  the  sum  and 
the  difference  of  the  moduli  r  and  r'. 

The  demonstration  is  precisely  the  same  where,  instead  of  the  sum  of  the 
imaginary  expressions,  we  consider  their  difference. 

Proposivion  II. — The  product  of  two  quantities  has  for  modulus  the  product 
of  the  moduli  of  these  quantities. 
In  fact,  multiplication  gives 

(a+6  7Za)(a'+6'  -/IIT)=:aa'— &6'+(a6'+6a')  -/—l ; 

and  if  we  take  the  modulus  of  this  product,  we  find,  conformably  to  the  enun- 
ciation, 

=  -/(a«4-6^)(a'2+6'«). 

Corollary. — Then  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors  whatever  must 
have  for  modulus  the  product  9,  the  moduli  of  all  (he  factors.  Then  the  n^^ 
power  of  an  imaginary  expression  has  for  modulus  the  n^  power  of  the  modulus 
of  that  expression. 

The  above  nomenclature  and  propositions  are  from  Cauchy,  who  exhibits  in 
a  remarlcable  manner  the  efficiency  of  imaginary  expressions  as  instruments  in 
the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  real  quantities.  The  following  is  a 
specimen : 

If  two  numbers,  of  which  each  is  the  sum  of  two  squares,  be  multiplied  to- 
gether, the  product  must  also  be  the  sum  of  two  squares. 

Let  the  two  numbers  be 

(fi+b^  and  a'^+b'K 
The  first  of  these  may  be  considered  as  the  product  of  the  factors 

a-^-b  V— I  an<J  a — ^  V — 1» 
and  the  second  as  tiie  product  of  the  factors, 

a'+&'  -/^  and  a'— 6'  -/^  • 
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so'  that  the  product  of  the  proposed  numbers  wiD  be  the  product  of  the  foui 
factors 


ActuaUy  multiplying  the  first  and  third,  and  then  the  second  and  fonrth,  we 

have  the  following  pair  of  conjugate  expressions,  viz.,  

(aa''-'bb')+{ab'+ha')  V"^,  (aa'— 66')— («^'+&«')  V— 1» 
of  which  the  product  is 

(aa'-^hby+iah'+bay, 
which  is,  therefore,  the  product  of  the  original  numbers,  and  proves  that  that 
product  must,  like  each  of  the  proposed  factors,  be  the  sum  of  two  squares. 

If  we  interchange  the  numbers  a  and  6,  or  the  numbers  a%  b\  the  terma  of 
the  product  just  deduced  will  be  different ;  thus,  putting  a'  for  b\  and  b'  for 
a',  which  produces  no  essential  change  in  the  proposed  numbers,  we  have 
(a^+b^)(a'^+b'^)=:(aa'''bby+(ab'+bay=(ab'—bay+{aa'+bby. 
Consequentiy  diere  are  two  ways  of  expressing  by  the  sum  of  two  squares 
the  products  of  two  numbers,  each  of  which  is  itself  the  sum  of  two  squares ; 
thus, 

(5>4-2«)(3«+2«)=ll»+16«=4»+19" 
(2«+l«)(3»+2«)=  4«4-  7»=1«+  8« 
&;c.,  6cc, 

METHOD  PROPOSED  BT  MOUR£T  FOR  AVOIDING  IMAGINARY  QUANTITIES.* 

198.  Objections  have  been  made  to  results  obtained  by  the  calculus  of  imag- 
inary expressions.  The  rules  observed  in  the  calculus,  it  is  said,  haTe  only 
been  demonstrated  for  real  magnitudes;  it  is  by  mere  analogy  that  they  are  ex- 
tended to  the  case  of  imaginary  quantities ;  we  may,  tiierefore,  raise  reasonable 
doubts  as  to  the  exactitude  of  the  results  tiius  deduced. 

M.  Mourey,  who  has  been  much  occupied  with  these  difficulties,  has  sought 
to  free  analysis  from  them  entirely,  in  a  work  published  in  1828,  entitled  the 
Trite  Theory  of  Negative  Quantities  and  of  the  so-called  Imaginary  QuanU^ 
ties.  Without  entering  into  long  details,  we  shall  endeavor  here  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  methods  proposed  by  this  author. 

Let  us  resume  die  expression  a-^b-^ — 1,  and  give  it,  at  first,  the  form 

If  we  take  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  fractions,  which  are  between  the 
brackets,  we  find  that  this  sum  is  equal  to  1 ;  and  from  thence  we  conclude  that 
these  two  fractions  can  be  regarded  as  being  the  sine  and  cosin")  of  a  same 
angle  o.  Designate  also  the  modulus  ^/a^+b^hj  A;  the  imaginary  expres- 
sion can  be  put  under  the  form  A(co8  0+  -/  — 1  sin  a).  Considering  that 
this  expression  contains  really  but  two  quantities,  the  modulus  A  and  the 
angle  a,  M.  Mourey  proposes  to  regard  the  modulus  A  as  expressing  the 

length  of  a  right  line  O  A,  and  «  as  being 
the  angle  A  O  X,  which  this  line  makes 
with  a  fixed  axis  O  X.  In  other  words, 
the  modulus  A  represents  a  line  of  a  cer- 
tain length,  which  at  first  lay  upon  the 
axis  O  X,  and  which,  by  making  a  move- 


To  underhand  this,  a  knowledge  of  the  fint  principle!  of  Trigonoin'^tiy  is  neceMazy. 
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meot  roDod  the  origin  O  upward,  has  departed  from  this  axis  by  an  angle  a. 
JVf .  Mourey  giyes  the  name  verser  to  this  angle,  or,  rather,  to  the  arc  which 
measures  it;  and  then,  instead  of  the  imaginary  expression,  he  writes  simply 
Ao,  a  notation  yery  suitable  to  recall  at  the  same  time  the  modulus  A  and  the 
▼erser  a.  He  proposes  even  to  give  the  name  route,  or  way,  to  the  length  O  A, 
placed  in  its  true  position  with  regard  to  O  X,  so  that  A  verser  a,  or  Aa,is  the 
route  from  O  toward  A. 

As  a  line  can  make  around  the  origin  O  as  many  revolutiona  as  we  please, 
and  that,  also,  as  well  by  commencing  its  rotation  below  as  well  as  above  O  X, 
U  follows  that  the  verser  may  pass  through  all  states  of  magnitude,  and  be  as 
well  negative  as  positive.  It  will  be  positive  when  the  movement  of  the  line 
shafl  have  commenced  above ;  it  will  be  negative  when  the  movement  com- 
menced below.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  same  route  can  be  represented 
^th  a  verser  which  is  positive,  or  one  which  is  negative,  provided  that  the 
sum  of  the  versers,  abstraction  being  made  of  the  signs,  is  360^. 

From  the  preceding  conventions  it  results  that  a  way  can  be  represented  by 
giving  to  the  length  A  an  infinity  of  different  versers.  Suppose,  to  fix  the 
ideas,  that  O  A  should  be  a  determinate  way,  and  that  then  the  veiser  A  O  X 
should  be  an  acute  angle  a ;  it  is  evident  that  the  position  of  O  A  will  undergo 
no  change  if  we  add  or  subtract  from  a  any  number  whatever  of  entire  cir- 
cnmferences.  Thus  is  established  this  important  remark,  that  if  we  desig- 
nate by  2ir  an  entire  cucumferencoi  or  360°,  and  by  n  any  whole  number 
whatever,  positive  or  negative,  the  expression  A29m-f-a  will  represent  the 
same  route  as  Aa ;  this  is  expressed  by  the  equality 

A^irn-f-a^Ao. 

When  we  give  to  A  a  verser  equal  to  zero,  the  length  A  lies  upon  the  line 

0  X.  When  the  verser  b  equal  to  fr  or  180°,  this  length  is  found  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  O  X' ;  then  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  negative  quantity  —A. 
Thus  we  ought  to  regard  as  altogether  equivalent  the  two  expressions  —A 
and  Air. 

After  these  preliminaries,  M.  Mourey  establishes  the  rules  of  algebraic 
calculus  ;  then  he  passes  to  equations,  and  reconstructs  algebra  thus  entirely. 

1  shall  not  follow  this  author  in  all  his  details ;  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
developments  necessary  to  explain  here  what  sense  the  new  algebra  attaches 
to  the  old  imaginary  expression  -/ — A^  I  shall  seek,  first,  the  rule  to  be 
followed  in  the  multiplicalaon  of  any  two  quantities  whatever,  Aa  and  6/^. 
Here  the  two  factors  are  the  magnitudes  A  and  B,  measured  upon  two  lines 

O  A  and  O  B,  which  make,  with  a  fixed  axis 
O  X,  angles  A  O  X,  B  O  X,  represented  by  the 
versers  a  and  /?.  It  is  necessary,  then,  first 
of  all,  to  give  to  the  definition  of  multiplica- 
tion the  extension  suitable  to  render  it  appli- 
cable to  the  case  in  question.  But,  consider- 
ing that  the  multiplier  B/?  indicates  a  line  B, 
which  departs  from  the  fixed  line  O  X  by  an 
angle  equal  to  j3,  M.  Mourey  regards  multi- 
plication as  having  for  its  object  to  take  at 
first  the  length  A  in  its  actual  direction  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  B, 
nr^A  to  turn  the  new  tine  O  A'  around  the  point  O,  to  depart  from  thip  direc- 
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tioD  by  an  angle  equal  to  /3,  and  to  give  it  the  position  O  C.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that,  in  designating  by  A  B  the  product  of  the  two  magnitudes,  obstrac- 
tion  being  made  of  all  idea  of  position,  the  product  sought  wiO  be  (AB)a-|-/3. 
Thus  we  have 

AaxB(3=z(AB)a+f3; 

that  is  to  say,  we  mtdtiply  the  moduli  according  to  the  ordineny  rules  ofariA- 
meticy  and  take  the  sum  of  the  versers. 

If  the  two  versers  are  equal  to  tt  or  180°,  we  shall  have  Atr  x  B9r=(AB)37. 
But  Av  and  Bir  are  nothing  else  than  —A  and  — B,  and  (AB)2ir  is  the  sune 
thing  as  -{-AB  ;  then  —  Ax  — Bsn+AB.  This  is  the  known  rule,  —  by  — 
gives  4-. 

According  to  this  rule,  the  square  of  Aa  will  be  (A')2a ;  that  is  to  say,  tne 
take  the  square  of  the  modulus  and  double  the  verser. .  Then,  reciprocally,  the 
square  root  is  obtained  by  extracting  the  square  root  of  the  modulus  trithaut  re- 
garding the  verser ;  then  take  half  the  verser. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  interpretation  of  the  imaginary  expression  V — A'. 
For  this  purpose,  let  us  observe,  first,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  '/(•^')^^+^« 
then  extracting  the  square  root, 

V  —  A«= An»r+iir. 
If  n  is  even,  the  verser  nir^^n  places  the  length  A  in  tbe  same  position  as 
p  \w ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  position  O  P,  perpendicular  to  O  X. 

If  n  is  uneven,  the  verser  nn~{-^ir  will  place  the  length  A  in 
a  position  O  P',  perpendicular  to  O  X,  but  below.     Thus,  in 


O      X  the  system  of  M.  Mourey,  the  expression  -/  — A'  offers  no 
longer  to  the  mind  any  idea  of  impossibility.     It  represents 
P'  two  routes,  O  P  and  O  P',  equal  and  opposite,  both  perpen- 

dicular to  the  fixed  axis  O  X. 


PERMUTATIONS  AND  COMBINATIONS. 

199.  The  Permutadons  of  any  number  of  quantities  are  the  changes  which 
these  quantities  may  undergo  with  respect  to  their  order. 

Thus,  if  we  take  the  quantities  a,  6,  c;  then  ahc,  acb,  &ac,  bca,  cah^  cha 
are  the  permutations  of  these  three  quantities  taken  aU  together ;  ab^  ac^  ha, 
be,  ca,  cb  are  the  permutations  of  these  quantities  taken  ttoo  and  Uoo ;  a,  i,  c 
are  the  permutations  of  these  quantities  taken  singly,  or  one  and  one,  &c. 

The  problem  which  we  propose  to  resolve  is, 

200.  To  find  the  number  of  the  permtUaUons  of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p 
together. 

Let  a,  b,e,  d, A:,  be  the  n  quantities. 

The  number  of  the  permutations  of  these  n  quantities  taken  singly,  or  one 
and  one,  is  manifestly  n. 

The  number  of  the  permutations  of  these  n  quantities,  taken  two  and  two 
together,  will  be  n(n—l).    For,  since  there  are  n  quantities, 

a,  b,  Cf  d, k. 

If  we  remove  a  there  will  remain  (n— 1)  quantities, 

b,  c,  d, k. 
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l^riting  a  before  each  of  these  (n — 1)  quantities,  we  shaU  have 

a&,  oc,  ad, ak; 

that  is,  (n-^1)  permutatioiis  of  the  n  quantities  taken  two  and  two,  in  which  a 
stands  first.  Reasoning  in  the  same  manner  for  6,  we  shall  have  (n — 1)  per- 
mutations of  the  n  quantities  taken  two  and  two,  in  which  b  stands  first,  and 
BO  on  for  each  of  the  n  quantities  in  succession ;  hence  the  whole  number  of 
permutations  wiU  be 

n(n— 1). 

The  n  amber  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken  three  and  three  to- 
gether, is  n{n — l)(n^>2).  For  since  there  are  n  quantities,  if  we  remoTO  a 
there  wiU  remun  (n — 1)  quantities;  but,  by  the  last  case,  writing  (n — 1)  for 
n,  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  (n — 1)  quantities,  taken  two  and  two,  is 
(n — l)(n — 2);  writing  a  before  each  of  these  (n — l)(n — 2)  permutations, 
"we  shall  have  (n-^l)(n— 2)  permutations  of  the  n  quantities,  taken  three  and 
three,  in  which  a  stands  first.  Reasoning  in  the  same  manner  for  6,  we  shall 
have  (n — l)(n — 2)  permutations  of  the  n  quantities,  taken  three  and  three,  in 
'which  h  stands  first,  and  so  on  for  each  of  the  n  quantities  in  succession ;  hence 
the  whole  number  of  permutations  will  be 

n{n— l){n— 2). 

In  like  manner,  we  can  prove  that  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  quan- 
titiee,  taken  four  and  four,  wiU  be 

n(n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3). 

Upon  examining  the  above  results,  we  readily  perceive  that  a  certain  rela- 
tion exists  between  the  numerical  part  of  the  expressions  and  the  class  of  per- 
mutations to  which  they  correspond. 

Thus  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken  tioo  and  two,  is 

n{n — 1),  which  may  be  written  under  the  form  n(n — 2-f-l). 
Taken  three  and  three,  it  is 

n(n-^l)(n — 2),  which  may  be  written  under  the  form  n(n-^l){n — 3-)-l)« 
Taken  ybur  and  four,  it  is 
n{n — l)(n — 2)(n — 3),  which  may  be  written  under  the  form  n(n — l)(n — 2) 

(n— 4+1). 

Hence,  from  analogy,  we  may  conclude  that  the  number  of  permutations 
of  n  things,  taken  p  and  p  together,  will  be 

n(n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3) (n— jp+l). 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  we  shaU  employ  the  same  species  of  proof 
already  exemplified  in  (Arts.  23  and  78),  and  show  that,  if  the  above  law  be 
assumed  to  hold  good  for  any  one  class  of  permutations,  it  must  necessarily 
bold  good  for  the  class  next  superior. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  expression  for  the  number  of  the  permuta- 
tions of  n  quantities,  taken  {p^l)  and  (i'— 1)  together,  is 

n(n— l)(n— 2)(fi— 3) .  .  .  {»— (p— l)+l}  ...  (A) 

It  is  required  to  prove  that  the  expression  for  the  number  of  the  permuta- 
tions of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p  together,  will  be 

n{n— l)(n— 2){n— 3) (n— ^j+l). 

Remove  a,  one  of  the  n  quantities  a,b,c,d k,  then,  by  the  ex- 
pression (A),  writing  (n— 1)  for  n,  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the 
(n— 1)  quantities  h,  e,  d k,  taken  (p—l)  and  (j'  — 1),  will  be 
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(n-l)(n-2)(n-3) j(n-l)-(j)-l)+l{, 

or 

(„-l)(n-.2)(n-3) («-JP+l)- 

Writings  before  each  of  these  (n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3) (« — ^f +1) 

permutatioDB,  we  shall  have  (n — l)(n— 2)(n— 3) (n-^p+l)  per- 

mutations  of  the  n  quantities,  in  which  a  stands  first.  Reasoning  in  iho  same 
manner  for  6,  we  sha]]  have  (n — l)(7i — 2)(n — 3) (n^p-f-l)  per- 
mutations of  the  n  quantities,  in  which  b  stands  first ;  and  so  on  for  each  of  the 
n  quantities  in  succession ;  hence  the  whole  number  of  permutations  will  be 

n(n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3) («— p+l) (l) 

Hence  it  appears  that,  if  the  above  law  of  formation  hold  good  for  anj  one 
class  of  permutations,  it  must  hold  good  for  the  class  next  superior ;  but  it  has 
been  proved  to  hold  good  when  p=2,  or  for  the  permutations  of  n  quantities 
taken  two  and  two ;  hence  it  must  hold  good  when  j7=3,  or  for  the  permuta- 
tion of  n  quantities  taken  three  and  three  ;  .*.  it  must  hold  good  when  j7=4. 
and  so  on.    The  law  b,  therefore,  generoL 

EXAXPLE. 

Required  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  eig^t  letters  a,  6,  c,  <i^  e, 
f^  gt  hf  taken  5  and  5  together. 

Here  n=8,  j'^S,  n— j7-f-l=4  ;  hence  the  above  formula 

n(n— l)(n— 2)  ....  (n— |>4-1) =8x7x6x5 X 4=6720, 
the  number  required. 

201.  In  formula  (1)  let  J7=n,  it  will  then  become 

n(n— l)(n— 2) 2.1, 

or 

1.2.3 (n— l)n (2) 

which  expresses  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  qnanfaties  taken  all 
together.* 

EXAMPLE. 

Required  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  eight  letters  a,  6,  c,  d,  c, 

Here  fi=8 ;  hence  the  above  formula  (2)  in  this  case  becomes 

1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8=40320, 

the  number  required. 

202.  The  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities,  supposing  them  aQ 
different  from  each  other,  we  have  found  to  be 

1.2.3 (n— l)n. 

But  if  the  same  quantity  be  repeated  a  certain  number  of  times,  then  it  is 

manifest  that  a  certain  number  of  the  above  permutations  will  become  identical. 

Thus,  if  one  of  the  quantities  be  repeated  a  times,  the  number  of  identical 

permutations  will  be  represented  by  1.2.3 a;  and  hence,  in  order  to 

-■ ~ II  —     -  —  - ^- 

*  Many  writen  on  algebra  confine  the  tenn  permutittioni  to  tfaii  claas  where  the  qoan- 
titiea  are  taken  all  together,  and  give  the  title  of  orrangementM  or  variatiaiu  to  the  groapi 
of  the  n  quantities  when  taken  ttoo  and  two,  thru  and  three,  four  and  four,  &c  The  in* 
trodaction  of  these  additional  designations  appears  annecessazy ;  bat,  in  naing  tiie  word 
permutaHons  absolutely,  we  most  always  be  understood  to  mean  those  represented  by  for- 
mala  (2),  unless  the  contrary  be  specified. 
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obtain  the  number  of  permutations  different  from  each  other,  we  must  divide 
(2)  by  1.2.3 a,  and  it  will  then  become 

1.2.3 a 

If  one  of  the  quantities  be  repeated  a  times,  and  another  of  the  quantities 

be  repeated  P  times,  then  we  must  divide  by  1.2 aXl-2 (3; 

and,  in  general,  if  among  the  n  quantities  there  be  a  of  one  kind,  /?  of  another 
kind,  y  of  another  kind,  and  so  on,  the  expression  for  the  number  of  the  per- 
mutations different  from  each  other  of  these  n  quantities  will  be 

'■''•' •/ (3) 

1.2 0X1.2 /5X1.2 y,  &c.  ^  ' 

EXAMPLB  !• 

Required  the  numbers  of  the  permutations  of  the  letters  in  the  word  algebra. 
Here  «i=7,  and  the  letter  a  is  repeated  twice ;  hence  formula  (3)  becomes 

1.2.3.4.6.6.7 

=—5 ^2520,  the  number  reqmred. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

Required  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  letters  in  the  word 
caifacarataddar€uia. 

Here  n:=18,  a  is  repeated  eight  times,  c  twice,  d  thrice,  r  twice ;  hence  the 
number  sought  will  be 

1.2.3.4.6.6.7.8.9.10.11.12.13.14.15.16.17.18 


1.2.3. 4.5. 6.7.8  Xl*2X  1-2.3x1-2 


=6616209600. 


EXAMPLE  III. 

Required  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  product  a'  b^  ^,  written  at 
full  length. 

Here  n=sx-|-y+2,  the  letter  a  is  repeated  x  times,  the  letter  5,  y  times, 
and  the  letter  c,  z  times ;  the  expression  sought  will,  therefore,  be 

1-2.3 (^+y+z) 

X  .  /&  .  O.....Mb  P\  M  m  t£  »  «)•... ..V  y\  X  .  <6  .  O......Z 

203.  The  Combinations*  of  any  number  of  quantities  signify  the  different 
coDections  which  may  be  formed  of  these  quantities,  without  regard  to  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  each  collection.  Each  combination  must, 
therefore,  have  one  letter  different  from  any  other  of  the  combinations. 

Thus  the  quantities  a,  &,  c,  when  taken  all  together^  will  form  only  one 
eombination,  abc ;  but  wiD  form  six  different  permutations,  abc,  acb,  bac,  bca^ 
cab,  eba ;  taken  two  and  two,  they  will  form  the  three  combination^  a5,  oc,  6c, 
and  the  six  permutations  ab,  bay  ac,  ca,  be,  eb. 

The  problem  which  we  propose  to  resolve  is. 

To  find  the  number  of  the  combinations  of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p  to- 
geiher. 

Each  of  these  combinations  of  ^  quantities  being  separately  permutated,  will 
famish  1.2.3...^  permutations,  which,  multiplied  by  the  whole  number  of 

combinations,  will  give  the  whole  number  of  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken 

' — ■ -^ ^ 

*  Where  numericftl  or  literal  factors  are  combined,  tiie  term  combination  may  be  can- 
tiSered  as  sigiufying  the  lame^as  product 

II 
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jp  and  p.  Therefore  the  latter,  namely,  the  whole  numher  of  permutations^ 
or  n(n — l)(n — 2)....(n — p+l)i  divided  hy  the  number  of  permutations  of 
each  comhination,  or  1 . 2 . 3 . . .  p,  vnll  give  the  numher  of  combinadons  of  n 
quantities,  taken  p  and  p.    Denoting  it  by  C,  we  have 

n{n — l)(n— 2) (n — p+^) 

^=     1.2.3 (P-^P ^^ 

204.  There  is  a  species  of  notation  employed  to  denote  permutatioiis  and 
combinations,  which  is  sometimes  used  with  advantage  from  its  conciseness. 

The  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p, 

are  represented  by (^^i') 

The  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken  all  together, 

are  represented  by (^^^) 

The  number  of  the  combinations  of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p, 

are  represented  by i^^p) 

and  so  on.  It  is  manifest  that  the  aboye  proposition  may  be  expressed  acconi- 
ing  to  this  notation  by 

M.  Cauchy  employs  tiie  notation  (m)„  to  express  the  number  of  combina- 
tions of  m  letters,  taken  n  at  a  time.    The  German  notation  for  the  same  is 

n 

c. 

m 

When  tiie  series  of  natural  numbers,  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  up  to 
any  required  number,  are  to  be  permuted  or  combined,  an  abbreviated  nota- 
tion has  been  employed  as  follows : 

P{1,  2,  3)  stands  for  123,  132,  213,  231,  312,  321. 

P(1..4)  stands  fbr  12,  13,  14,  21,  23,  24,  31,  32,  34,  41,  42,  43. 

3 

C{a,..e)  stands  for  abc,  abd,  abe,  acd,  ace,  ade,  bed,  bee,  hde,  cde. 
If  one  or  more  of  the  numbers  or  letters  may  be  repeated,  this  can  also  be 
expressed  in  the  notation.     Thus, 
P(l,  1,  2)=112,  121,  211. 

P(l,  1,  2,  3)=11,  12,  13,  21,  23,  31,  32. 

-    C(l,  1,  2,  2,  3)=112,  113,  122,  123,  223. 

If  all  the  letters,  numbers,  or  single  things  may  be  repeated  an  equal  num- 
ber of  times,  this  can  be  expressed  with  the  aid  of  an  exponent;  thus, 

C(i,  2,  3)»,  P(0,  1,  2)«,  C(1..7)-. 

205.  If  n  single  things  be  arranged  in  combinations  o£k,  or  of  n — k^r,  the 
number  of  combinations  in  either  case  will  be  the  same,  t.  e., 

^_^n(n— l)...(yi— ^+l)_^_n(n— l)...(n— r+1) 
«  1.2. 3. ..A;  ""n"^  1.2.3...r 

for  every  new  combination  of  k  letters  must  leave  a  new  one  of  r  letters. 

By  a  similar  reasoning,  if  n  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  k,  the  second 
r,  and  the  tiiird  s,  it  may  be  shown  that 

CxC    =CxC    =CxC   ,&c 

n         a— k         o  n— k        n  n— r 

206.  Cases  may  occur  in  which  not  aU  possible  combinations,  but  only  such 
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iiiUin  certain  conditioDs,  are  required.  Many  such  may  be  imagined.  For 
instance,  where  the  numbers  to  be  combined  increase  by  a  common  difference, 
er  by  a  common  ratio,  as  1357,  2468,  or  124,  or  248.  The  most  useful  case 
is  'where  the  number  in  each  combination  must  amount  to  the  same  sum.  The 
method  of  proceeding  in  this  case  is  to  fill  up  all  the  places  except  the  last  with 
the  lowest  numbers,  the  last  place  being  occupied  by  the  supplementary  num- 
ber necessary  to  produce  the  given  sum ;  then  diminishing  the  last  number 
and  increasing  one  of  the  preceding  by  &e  same  amount,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  a  lower  ever  to  follow  a  higher  number.    We  give  examples  of  such 

k 

combinations,  the  general  formula  for  which  is  '0(1 . . .  .n). 

(1)  ioC(1...7)  =  127,  136,  145,  235. 

(2)  mC(1...8)s1238,  1247,  1256,  1346,  2345. 

(3)  »C(0..6)n=0005,  0014,  0023,  0113,  0122,  1112. 

(4)  «>C(3....)n=33338,  33347,  33356,  33446,  33455,  34445,  44444. 

It  is  easy  to  be  perceived  that  in  two  cases  this  kind  of  combination  is  im- 
possible. 1^.  When  the  highest  form  does  not  amount  to  the  required  sum ; 
and,  2**.  When  the  lowest  form  exceeds  it,  as  in 

9  S 

">C(123)n,  or  ioC(4...)n. 

207.  Similar  conditions  may  be  imposed  upon  permutations.  In  order  tiiat 
the  permutations  of  a  given  series  of  numbers,  taken  a  certiun  number  at  a 
time,  should  amount  always  to  a  given  sum,  the  same  rule  will  apply,  with  this 
difference,  that  lower  numbers  may  follow  higher ;  in  other  words,  the  com- 
binations formed  by  the  previous  rule  may  each  be  permuted. 

The  following  examines  will  render  this  more  intelligible : 

(1)  »P(1..8)=18,  27,  36,  45,  54,  63,  72,  81. 

(2)  tP(1...)=.124,  142,  214,  241,  412,  421. 

(3)  6P(l...)n=:1113, 1122, 1131,  1212, 1221,  1311,  2112,  2121,  2211,  3111. 

(4)  4P^0 . .  )n=:013,  022,  031,  103,  112,  121,  130,  202,  211,  220,  301,  310. 

Under  this  head,  also,  two  contradictory  cases  occur :  1*.  When  the  high- 
est form  amounts  to  too  little ;  and,  2*.  When  the  lowest  form  amounts  to  too 
much.     As,  for  instance,  in 

8  9 

•P(1..4)n,  or9P(5...)n. 

208.  The  applications  of  tiie  theory  of  permutations  and  combinations  are 
numerous.  One  of  the  most  useful  is  the  determination  of  the  coefficients  of 
a  series  of  the  form 

especially  the  coefficients  of  tiie  binomial  formula,  the  method  of  determining 
which,  by  the  theory  of  permutations  and  combinations,  will  be  given  here- 
after. . . 
Another  extensive  application  of  the  theory  of  permutations  and  comoma- 


«  These  cocffldenti  are  lappoied  to  depend  upon  Bomo  given  law.    A  ^^^~^  - 

when  the  number  of  facton  combined  in  each  coefficient  \b  indicated  by  the  exponen,^  oi 

the  letter  of  arrangement,  x. 
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tions  is  to  be  found  in  geometaic  relations,  such  as  wfaere  the  eombinafcions  of  a 
certain  number  of  points,  lines,  angles,  &c.,  from  among  a  given  nuniber  of 
these,  are  required. 

Not  less  useful  is  this  theoiy  in  natural  science :  as  in  ciystalographj,  when 
the  manifold  forms  of  crystals  are  required ;  in  chemistry,  when  the  various 
combinations  of  chemical  elements ;  and  in  music,  of  consonant  tones,  &c. 

But  perhaps  its  most  important  use  is  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  or,  as  it  is 
mathematically  named,  the 

CALCULUS  or  PROBABILITIES. 

The  outlines  of  this  extensive  subject  we  shall  here  briefly  indicate,  refemag 
the  student  for  further  information  to  the  admirable  treatises  of  La  Place 
and  Lacroix,  and  to  the  practical  work  of  De  Morgan.  • 

I.  Let  there  be  among  m  possible  cases  g^  which,  as  fulfilling  certain  requi- 
sitions, are  considered  as  favorable,  (m-»^)=:«  unfavorable.  Then  the  ratio 
of  the  favorable  to  all  possible  cases  is  called  the  nuUhematical  probability  for 
the  occurrence  of  a  favorable  case.  The  ratio  of  the  unfavorable  to  all  possi- 
ble cases  is  the  mathematical  improbability  of  the  occurrence.  If  the  first  be 
expressed  by  to,  the  second  by  v,  then 

g  u 

iu=s—  and  v=— (L) 

mm  ^   ' 

The  probability  is,  therefore,  the  less,  the  smaller  the  number  of  the  fa- 
vorable in  comparison  with  that  of  all  possible  cases,  and  vice  versd.  Should 
all  possible  cases  be  favorable,  then  t^^l,  which  is,  therefore,  the  expression 
for  certainty.  Thus  the  mathematical  probability  and  improbability  of  a  pic- 
tured card,  of  which  there  are  12,  being  drawn  from  52,  are  expressed  by 

*^"~62""13'*'"62"13' 
that  of  drawing  one  card  from  52, 

62 
«'=62=^- 

II.  Let  there  be  among  m  possible  cases  g  fiivorable,  of  different  (first,  sec- 
ond, third,  dec.)  Idnds,  expressed  by  g|,  g^^  ^3,  &c.,  the  partial  probabilities 
by  Wi,  ^2,  u?3,  &c. ;  then  ^ 

u?=wi-|-t0a+t03+,&;c,5= (II.) 

that  is,  the  probability  of  one  of  several  different  kinds  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 

their  partial  probabilities.    Thus,  for  the  probability  of  one  of  the  six  faces  of 

a  die,  marked  1,  2,  or  3,  being  thrown,  we  have 

111 
tr,=-,«,3=-,t:;3=g; 

1113     1 
•••«^=6+6+6=6==2- 

III.  Let  the  occurrence  be  favorable  only  on  the  supposition  that  two  or 
more  of  the  single  favorable  cases  concur,  then  the  formula  for  the  compound 
probability  is 

to=tOtXtOaXt03-»ss^'^'^'^^'"     (in.) 

in  which  m|,  m^,  mg,  &;c.,  express  the  possible  cases  of  the  partial  occurren- 
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;  that  18,  the  probability  of  die  compouDd  occurrence  is  equal  to  the  prod- 
QClai  of  the  partial  probabilities.  For  as  each  of  the  m|  may  concur  with  each 
of  the  m^  cases,  there  will  be  m|  X  "^a  possible  cases,  which,  by  the  super- 
vening of  His  new  cases,  increase  to  niiXi^gX^^i  >uid  so  on.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  the  favorable  cases  ^„  gs,  g^^  &c.,  from  whence,  by  the 
principles  already  established,  results  formula  (III.)*  Let  it  be  required,  for 
example,  to  draw  out  of  a  vase  which  contains  the  numbers  1,  2,  3, 4, 5,  and  6, 
first  1,  then  either  2  or  3,  and,  finaUy,  4, 5,  or  6,  in  three  drawings ;  the  prob- 
ability is  expressed  by 

12     3      1 
^=6><6><4=20- 
If  the  partial  occurrences  are  equal  (that  is,  repetitions  of  the  same),  then 

w^  y—j  .    Thus,  if  with  each  of  three  dice,  6  shall  be  thrown* 

IV.  Should  there  be  m  possible  cases,  of  which  g  are  ficvorable  and  u  un- 
iaTorable,  and  of  these  ^-{-r  are  to  occur,  so  that  A;  of  die  favorable,  with  r  of  the 
unfavorable,  must  come  in  juxtaposition,  then  the  expression  for  the  probabili- 
ty of  the  occurrence  of  every  such  order  is 

-=(D(lEi)-(IE^)x(^»)(;;5i^)...t!53il)«T, 

This  depends  on  (III.),  each  of  die  factors  in  the  above  value  of  to  ex- 
pressing the  partial  probability  of  the  single  occurrence  of  a  1st,  2d,  ....Ath 
favorable  case,  also  of  a  1st,  2d,  ....rth  unfavorable  case,  and  the  product 
expressing  the  probability  of  these  occurring  in  a  certain  order. 


If  from  20  fackets,  8  of  which  are  prizes  and  12  blanks,  6  are  to  be  drawn ; 
then,  in  favor  of  the  requisition  that  exacdy  two  prizes  shall  be  first  drawn,  oe 
shall  occupy  any  given  place  in  the  order, 

*^==  \20/  \19/  ^  \18/  \17/  \16/  \i5/  ^^32^' 

y.  Should  diere  be  required  in  the  supposition  of  the  last  case  no  particu- 
lar order  for  the  single  cases  which  occur,  the  expression  becomes 

-i-(l)-(£fel)-{j^)-t^Sii)-  •  ■  •  (v.) 

Thus  it  will  be  found  that,  if  from  30  appointed  numbers  out  of  90,  5  of  the 
whole  90  are  to  be  drawn,  so  that  just  3  of  the  30  shall  be  among  those  drawn, 
it  being  immaterial  at  which  three  of  the  five  drawingn,  the  expression  for  the 
probability  in  this  case  is 

/5.4.3\    /30\/29\/28\    /60\  /59\       20650 
^'^  \TT273/  '  V90/  \89/  \88/  "  \87/  \86/  ^126291' 
VI.  Should  the  number  of  possible  cases  continue  to  remain  the  same, 
while  the  other  circumstances  are  as  in  (V.),  the  formula  would  be 

i©'©- '"•> 
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EXAMPLE. 

The  probability  of  throwing  the  same  face  three  times  in  7  casts  of  &  die, 
or  one  cast  of  7  dice,  would  be  expressed  by 

21875 


7.6.5/iy  /5y_ 

1.2.3X6/  'W  ""i 


279936'     ^ 

Vn.  Let  the  probability  be  required  that  of  two  different  occurrences  the 
first,  or,  if  this  does  not,  the  second,  shall  happen ;  if  the  single  probability  of 
the  first  happening  be  expressed  by  tOj  the  probability  of  its  failing  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  1^— 1£7 ;  this  must  be  combined  with  the  probability  of  the  second 
happening,  according  to  (III.),  giving 

(1— Wi)tra 

for  the  probability  of  the  second  happening,  if  the  first  faib :  then  the  com- 
pound probability  required  is  expressed  (II.)  by 

t(^^U7|-|-t^a(l — V'i)=st^|-{-«7a— 10|  .lOa* 

EXAMPLE. 

Required  the  probability  of  throwing  with  two  dice,  at  &e  first  caat  8,  and, 
if  this  does  not  happen,  9  at  the  second  cast. 

*^^36  ■*"36V""36/""36'*"36'36'"81' 

VIII.  Above  we  have  considered  the  absolute  probability  of  the  happening 
of  an  event ;  the  relative  probability  of  the  happening  of  two  events  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula 

or 


EXAMPLE. 

The  relative  probability  of  throwing  with  two  dice  rather  7  than  10,  is  ex- 

,  .         Wi  6        2 

pressed  by  — ; — =s^-r-r=-. 
^  ^  Wi+Wi     6+3     3 

IX.  When  money  depends  on  the  happening  of  an  event,  the  product  of 
the  sum  risked,  multiplied  by  the  expression  for  the  probability  of  the  event 
on  which  it  depends,  is  called  the  mathematical  expectation.  If  there  be 
among  mi-{-mi  cases,  mi  favorable  for  one  party,  and  m,  for  the  other,  the 
sum  risked  by  the  first  a^  and  by  the  second  Oa,  then  for  the  mathematicsl 
expectation  of  each  we  have 

mi  m% 

''=sir-Hi;  •  "'='"•"•  •  •  •  <^>    *"=iM^  •"'='"'*•  •••(''> 

Therefore,  when  ei=e9$  it  is  necessary  that  ai :  a^^stoi :  tO|.  This  principle 
is  important  in  the  subject  of  annuities  and  life  insurance.  For  its  applicatioD, 
and  that  of  all  the  foregoing  theory  to  which,  see  De  Morgan  on  Probabilities. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  How  many  binary  combinations  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus  ?     How  many  ternary  combinations  of  the  same  ? 

(2)  How  many  combinations  of  5  colors  among  those  of  the  prism,  viz.,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  ? 

*  13  and  2  can  each  be  thrown  with  two  dice  bat  in  one  way,  11  and  3  each  in  two 
ways,  10  and  4  in  tliree  waya,  5  and  9  in  fiwr  ways,  6  and  8  in  five  ways,  7  in  six  wayi. 
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(3)  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  with  three  dice  two  equal  num- 
bers ?  with  five  dice,  three  equal  ? 

(4)  What  of  throwing  with  two  dice  the  faces  2,  4,  and  6  ? 

(5)  What  the  probability  that  a  dollar  tossed  twice  will  fall  head  up  once  ? 

(6)  Of  which  is  the  probability  greater,  the  drawing  at  three  trials  from 
32  cards  three  cards  of  different  colors,  of  which  there  are  four,  or  three  face 
cards,  of  which  there  are  12  ? 

(7)  AVhat  of  drawing  out  of  a  vase  containing  5  white,  6  red,  and  7  black 
balls,  in  two  drawings,  2  red,  or  else  a  white  and  a  black  ball  ? 

(8)  What  of  drawing  out  of  the  same  vase,  m  three  drawings,  3  of  differ- 
ent colors,  or  else  2  black  and  1  white  ? 

(9)  What  of  throwing  with  four  dice  15,  or  with  three  dice  12  7 

METHOD  OF  UNDETERMINED  COEFFICIENTS. 
209.  The  method  of  undetermined  coefficients  is  a  method  for  the  expan- 
sion or  development  of  algebraic  functions  into  infinite  series,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  &e  ascending  powers  of  one  of  the  quantities  considered  as  a  variable.* 
The  principle  employed  in  this  method  may  be  stated  in  the  following 

THEOREM. 

If  Axa+'Bxfi+CxY+,  &c.,  =A'Ta'+B'x/?'-f-C'xy'+,  &c.  (1),  for  all  values 
of  X,  then  must  the  exponents  of  x  in  the  two  members  be  the  same,  and  the  co- 
efficients of  &e  same  powers  of  x  the  same.   For,  dividing  (1)  by  x^,  we  have 
A+Bj#-«.fCxy-«-f ,  &c.,  =sA'x«^-«-f  B'x/3'-a+C'x>"--«-|-,  &c.  (2) 

Since  x  may  have  any  value,  make  it  zero ;  the  first  member  thus  reduces 
to  A,  while  the  second  becomes  zero,  unless  we  suppose  a  equai  to  some  one 
of  the  exponents  o',  /?',  /,  ....  Suppose  it  to  be  a*.  Then  we  have  a=za% 
and  .*.  A=:A'.  Suppressing  the  equal  terms  A  and  A'xa'— «  from  the  two 
members  of  (2),  and  dividing  it  by  x^-^,  it  becomes 

B-f  Cxy-^^-,  &c.,  =B'2^H3+Cxy'-^+,  dec. 

Making,  again,  x=:0,  the  first  member  reduces  to  B,  and  the  second  to  zero, 
which  is  absurd,  unless  we  make  P  equal  to  some  one  of  the  exponents  of  x, 
say  P\  in  tne  second  member,  and  then  B=B'.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  the 
exponents  of  x,  and  the  coefficients  of  the  same  powers  of  x  in  the  one  mem- 
ber, may  be  proved  equal  to  those  in  the  other. 

The  above  theorem  may  be  expressed  in  a  modified  form ;  thus,  if  all  the 
terms  of  (1)  be  transposed  to  the  first  member,  it  becomes,  coOecting  the  equal 
powers  of  x,  a  and  a',  /?  and  /J',  dec., 

(A— A')x«+(B— B')x/3+(C— C')xy-|.,  &c.,  =0; 

frora  which,  since  A=A',  B=B',  &;c.,  we  perceive  that  when  a  function  of 
X  is  equal  to  zero  for  aU  values  of  x,  the  coefficients  of  the  different  powers  of 
X  are  equal  to  zero  separately. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Expand  the  fraction    ^         ^  into  an  infinite  series. 
Assume  - — ^;— |--5=A-f Bx+Cx3+Dx»+Ex*-f.....  , 


*  A  variable  quantity  is  one  which  is  either  entirely  indeterminate,  so  that  it  may  have 
tasy  yalae  at  pleasure,  or  one  which  varies  in  conformity  with  certain  conditions  imposed. 
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in  which  some  of  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  &;c.,  noay  be  zero,  and  thus  certain 
powers  of  X  be  wanting;  then,  multiplying  by  1— 2r+a:®,  we  ha?o 

1=A+  Bx+  Ca^+  Dr»+  E3*-{ 

— 2Aa:— 2Ba«— 2Cx»— 2Dz* . 

+  Aa*+  Ba«+   Cir*H 

Hence,  by  the  preceding  theorem,  we  have 

A^l  .*.  A=    .  .  •   ssl 

B— 2A=0      B=2A         =2 

C-"2B+A=:0      C=2B— A=3 

D— 2C+B=:0      I>=2C— B=4 

E-.2D+C=0      E=2D— C=5 

&c.  &c. 

Therefore      j— ^_-i4.2x+aj«+4j*+6r*+6a*+ 

The  equality  of  a  function  to  a  series  is  hypothetical;  and  after  A,  B,  C,... 
have  been  found,  the  result  must  be  carefully  examined.  If  we  put  the  func- 
tion _L— =A+Bx4-,  &c.,  it  gives  the  absurdity  — 1=:0.    We  must  put 

3x— z" 

— i_= Ax-i + B3f^+  Cx-^  Da*+ ,  &c.    The  method  of  indeterminate  coeffi- 

3r — z* 

cients  is  to  be  avoided  where  other  methods  will  apply. 

(2)  Extract  the  square  root  of  l+ar. 
Assume  /l+x=A +Ba:    +Cz«   4.Dj»+ ...,  and  square  both  aides; 
...  l4.a:=A«+ABx+ACa«+ADz»+AEz<+ ... 
+ABa:+B«2*  +BCz»  +  BDar»+.-. 
+ACa*+BC2»+C«a:<  +... 

+ADa:»+BDr*H 

+  AEar*-i 

Hence,  equating  the  coefficients  of  the  like  powers  of  ar,  we  have 

A»=1.-.A=       1 

111 
2AB=1      B=     2^=     3^5=     5 

B»  1  1 

2AC+B«=0      C  =  -2A=-2:4=-8 

BC  1  1 

2AD-U2BC=0      D=— ^=     2:g=  jg 

2BD+C«  1 5  1       1  ?  5 

2AE+2BD+C«=0      E  = ^T"   =-"d  16+64  S  =-1^^ 

&c.  &c. 

Therefore         Vl+^=M^+iX'-i^+Tv^—Th^+  -")' 

(3)  Decompose  -5 — -  ^  into  two  fractions  having  simple  binonual  de- 

nominators. 

By  quadratics  we  find  a:"— 13x+40=(a:— 6)(a:— 8) ;  hence  we  may  assume 

3a:-5 A_     JB A(a:-8)+B(.r--5)     (A+B)x-8A— 5B 

a*— 13x+40"~x— 5+a:— 8~      (a:-.5)(a;— 8)      ""       a*— 13x+40       ' 

...  3a:-"5=(A+B)a:-"(8A+$B) ; 
and  by  the  principle  of  undetermined  coefficients  we  have 

A+B=:3,  and  6A+5B=5. 
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Whence  A  ^ — -^  and  B=-t-  ;  and  therefore  we  get 

3j— 5  6^       .^«.!?_i_     1?      1     ^ 

:i«— 13j:+40""x— S^ar—S""  3  r— 8""  3  *  x— 5' 

Note. — ^The  values  of  A  and  B  might  have  been  detemuned  in  the  foOowing 
manner : 

Since  "^^ ^        B_^A(x^8)+B(z-5) , 

a*— 13x+40^x— S^x— 8~      a*— 13x+40       ' 
.-.  3r— 6=A(x— 8)+B(x— 5). 

Now  tins  equation  must  subsist  for  every  value  of  x ;  and  therefore, 

16—6         10 
if  x=6t  we  have  15 — 6=A(6— 8);  .•.  A=r  = — r-; 

24—6     19 
if  x=i8,  we  have  24— 6=B(8— 5)  ;  .-.  B=-r — r="T* 

This  method  may  frequently  be  employed  with  advantage,  and  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  integration  of  rational  fractions,  in  the  Integral  Calculus. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  EXERCISE. 
1— X 

(1)  Expand  r-j—-  into  an  infinite  series. 

Ans.  1— 2x+2x«— 2x'+2x*— 2x»+ 

(2)  Expand  V^z'^"^  ui  &  series. 

X*      X*       X*         6a^ 
Ans.  a— — — — _j^— j^g^— 

1— X 

(3)  Find  the  development  of     .      ,  ^» 

Ans.  1— 2x+x«+x»— 2x*+x»+x«— 2xT+ 


2x+3 
(4)  Decompose  tiie  fraction  ^  ,    -_^^^. 


3  15 

Ans.  — r-— : 


'2x     6(x+2)'^3(x— 1)' 


(5)  Expand  the  fraction  ■= — r-  in  a  series. 


Ans.  l+6x+15x«+46x»4.135x*+ 

(6)  Resolve  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  i»to  partial  fractions. 

^"^  2(x+l)""5+2+2(x+3)' 

^      ,     13+21x+2x» .  .  ,  i.      . 

(7)  Resohre   -i^^i^^  mto  parUal  fractions. 

1  6  2  16 

^°*'  l+x""l-x+T+25+l-2x* 


*  When  the  denominfttor  is  composed  of  equal  facton,  lach  m  (a;-f^)'i  {p-^)%  it  will  be 
oeoessaiy  to  aMume  the  given  fmiction  eqaal  to 

R 
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,  a—hx       _ 
(8)  Expand  —^ —  ^  *°™^  terms. 

Am.  l-(h+c)l+e(b+e)-,-t?{h+e}^+ 


x-\-2 
(9)  Resohre    „        into  partial  fractions. 

1  3  2 

^'"-  2(a:+l)+2(z— 1)""? 

(10)  Resolve  JsM^JiTnXJ)  "°*®  partial  fractions. 

A       1.1.2.        1         »        7      _     j 

A""-ii+;^+5+2(i:Z5ji->-4(i-z)    4(l+x) 

(11)  Expand  ^^2^^^,  to  four  terms. 

2a     3a«     4a» 
Ans.1— j+-^-.-^+ 


1     • 
(12)  Resobre  -r — r  into  partial  fractions. 

1  1  1 

^^  4{j:Zi)-4(x+l)""2(a-+l)* 


LOGARITHMS. 

210.  Logarithms  are  artificial  numbers  adapted  to  natural  numbers,  in 
order  to  faciHtate  numerical  calculations ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  expiam 
the  theory  of  these  numbers,  and  illustrate  the  principles  upon  which  their 
properties  depend. 

Definition. — In  a  system  of  loganthmst  all  numbers  are  considered  as  tM 
powers  of  some  one  number^  arbitrarily  assumed,  which  is  called  the  base  y 
the  system,  and  the  exponent  of  that  power  of  the  base  whidi  is  equal  to  any 
given  number  is  called  the  Looarithm  of  thai  number. 

Thus,  if  a  be  the  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms,  N  any  number,  and  x  such 
that 

then  X  is  called  the  logarithm  of  N,  in  the  system  whose  base  is  a. 

The  base  of  the  common  system  of  logarithms  (called,  from  their  inyentor, 

**  Briggs^s  Logarithms")  is  tiie  number  10.    Hence,  since 

(10)°=:  1,  0  is  the  logarithm  of  1  in  this  system, 
(lO)^ss  10,  1  b  the  logarithm  of  10  in  this  system, 
(10)'=  100,  2  is  the  logarithm  of  100  in  this  system, 
(10)3=  1000,  3  is  the  logarithm  of  1000  in  this  system, 

(10)^=10000,  4  is  the  logarithm  of  10000  in  this  system, 
&c.  =     &c.     &c 

211.  In  order  to  have  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  logarithms  1,  ^  or 
0.5, 1  or  0.25,  dec.,  it  is  necessary  to  extract  the  square,  4th,  and  so  on,  root 
of  10,  or  to  extract  the  square  root  successively,  as  exhibited  in  the  fbllovniig 
table: 
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irmiwr  of  tJfDM  tktt  Um 

•qoan  root  i*  eztOKtod 

NoiBbsfia 

or 

■nccMtnnljr. 

JjegKriOmt. 

0 

10,000  0000 

1,000  0000 

1 

3,162  2777 

0,600  0000 

2 

1,778  2794 

0,260  0000 

3 

1,333  6214 

0,125  0000 

4 

1,164  7819 

0,062  5000 

5 

1,074  6078 

0,031  2600 

6 

1,036  6329 

0,016  6260 

7 

1,018  1617 

0,007  8126 

8 

1,009  0350 

0,003  9062 

9 

1,004  6073 

0,001  9631 

10 

1,002  2611 

0,000  9765 

11 

1,001  1249 

0,000  4882 

12 

1,000  5623 

0,000  2441 

13 

1,000  2811 

0,000  1220 

14 

1,000  1406 

0,000  0610 

15 

1,000  0702 

0,000  0305 

16 

1,000  0361 

0,000  0152 

17 

1,000  0176 

0,000  0076 

18 

1,000  0087 

0,000  0038 

19 

1,000  0043 

0,000  0019 

20 

1,000  0021 

0,000  0009 

21 

1,000  0010 

0,000  0004 

22 

1,000  0006 

0,000  0002 

23 

1,000  0002 

0,000  0001 

24 

1,000  0001 

0,000  0000 

By  means  of  the  aboye  table,  to  calculate  the  logarithm  of  any  number  (A) 
between  1  and  10  accurately  to  5  places  of  decimals,  take  out  from  the  second 
cohinm  the  nearest  number  to  A,  but  less,  and  divide  A  by  this.  Take  out, 
again,  the  next  less  number  than  the  quotient  B,  as  a  divisor  for  B,  and  so  on 
until  the  last  quotient  contains  only  milliooths ;  the  logarithm  sought  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  exponents  or  logarithms  in  the  third  column  corresponding  to 
the  divisors  used  from  the  second.  For,  calling  these  exponents  a,  /?,  7,  <)... 
we  have 

— =B;  — 3=C;  — =D;  —t=E; 
l(f  lO'^  10^  10^ 

.-.  A=10*B =10«  X  10^C=10«  X 10^  X  10''D=10".  lO''.  10''.  10^ . . 

...A=10-+'H-y-K.... 

Any  exponent  beyond  d  being  added  to  the  others  would  not  affect  th^ 
milliooth  place,  or  fifth  decimal.  Q*  £•  ^' 

Now,  inasmuch  as  all  numbers  lying  between  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  &c.,  powers 
of  10  must  have  broken  numbers  for  logarithms,  these  numbers  will  be  of  the 

k  k 

£jnn  10*^=10'.10" ;  hence  the  calculation  of  their  logarithms  will  in  eveiy 
case  depend  on  the  cafcnJation  of  a  fractional  logarithm  such  as  has  been  just 

exhibited. 

A  table  of  logarithms  is  a  table  contiuning  all  numbers  from  1  up  to  10000 
«  100000,  or  some  high  number,  with  their  corresponding  logarithms. 

These  tables  are  made  with  certain  abbreviations  and  conveniences,  whkOi 

we  shall  presently  explain. 

From  the  scheme  of  numbers  in  (210)  it  appears,  that  in  the  common  sys- 
tern  the  kigarithm  of  every  number  between  1  and  10  is  some  number  between 


i 
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0  and  1,  {.  «.,  is  A  fraction.  Fhe  logarithm  of  every  number  between  10  and 
100  is  some  nmnber  between  1  and  2,  t.  e.,  is  1  plus  a  fraction.  The  logarithm 
of  every  number  between  100  and  1000  is  some  number  between  2  and  3,  t.  e., 
is  2  plus  a  fraction,  and  so  on.  The  whole  number,  or  integral  part  of  ihe 
logarithm,  is  called  the  index,  or,  more  commonly,  the  ckaracUngtic, 

212.  In  the  common  tables  of  logarithms  the  fractional  part  alone  of  the 
logarithm  is  registered,  and  from  what  has  been  said  above,  the  rule  usually 
given  for  finding  the  charcuUeristic,  or  index,  wiU  be  readily  understood,  viz. : 
The  index  of  the  logarithm  of  any  number  greater  than  unity  is  equal  to  one 
less  than  the  number  of  integral  figures  in  the  given  number ;  for  if  the  num- 
ber be  between  10  and  100,  it  will  contain  two  integral  figures ;  if  between  100 
and  1000,  it  will  contain  three,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  searching  for  the  logarithm 
of  such  a  number  as  2970,  we  find  in  the  tables  opposite  to  2970  the  number 
4727564 ;  but  since  2970  is  a  number  between  1000  and  10000,  its  logarithm 
must  be  some  number  between  3  and  4,  t.  e.,  must  be  3  plus  a  fraction ;  the 
fractional  part  is  the  number  4727564,  which  we  have  found  in  the  taUes; 
prefixing  to  this  the  index  3,  and  interposing  a  decimal  point,  we  have  3.4727564, 
the  logarithm  of  2970. 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  number  3.4727564  is  the  exact 
logarithm  of  2970,  or  that 

2970=(10)»««»« 

accurately.  The  above  is  only  an  approximate  value  of  the  logarithm  of  2970 ; 
we  can  obtain  the  exact  logarithms  of  veiy  few  numbers ;  but,  taking  a  sufficient 
number  of  deeimals,  we  can  approach  as  nearly  as  we  please  to  the  true 
logarithms. 

213.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  Briggs's  system  the  logarithm  of  1  is  0 ;  con- 
sequently, if  we  wish  to  extend  the  application  of  logarithms  to  fractions,  we 
must  establish  a  convention  by  which  the  logarithms  of  numbers  leas  than  1 
may  be  represented  by  numbers  less  than  zero,  i,  «.,  by  negative  numbers. 

Extending,  therefore,  the  above  principles  to  negative  exponents,  since 

or  (10)-' =0.1,        —1  is  the  logarithm  of  .1       in  this  system. 


10 
1 


100 

1 

1000 

1 

10000 


or  (10)-^=:0.01,  —2  is  the  logarithm  of  .01  in  this  system, 
or  (10)-*=0.001,  —3  is  the  logarithm  of  .001  in  this  system, 
or  (lO)-'ssO.OOOl,  —4  is  the  logarithm  of  .0001  in  this  system. 


&c.  &c. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  convention,  that  the  logarithm  of  every  number 
between  1  and  .1  is  some  number  between  0  and  — 1 ;  the  logarithm  of  eveiy 

number  between  .1  and  .01  is  some  number  between  — 1  and  2;  the 

logarithm  of  every  number  between  .01  and  .001  is  some  number  between 
—2  and  — 3,  and  so  on. 

From  this  will  be  understood  the  rule  given  in  books  of  tables  for  finding 
the  characteristic,  or  index,  of  the  bgarithm  of  a  decimal  fraction,  viz. :  The  in- 
dex of  any  decimal  fraction  is  a  negative  number,  equal  to  unity,  added  to  the 
number  of  zeros  immediately  following  the  decimal  point.  Thus,  in  searching 
for  a  logarithm  of  the  number  such  as  .00462,  we  find  in  the  tables  opposite  to 
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462  the  nrnnber  6646420;  but  since  .00462  is  a  number  between  .001  and  .01, 
Its  logarithm  must  be  some  number  between  —3  and  — 2,  t.  «.,  must  be  — 3 
plus  a  fraction ;  the  fractional  part  is  the  number  6646420,  which  we  have 
found  in  the  tables;  therefore  —  3 -|-. 6646420  is  the  logarithm  of  .00462.  It 
is  customary  to  write  &e  sign  —  over  the  characteristic  to  show  that  it  aifects 
that  alone,  and  not  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm,  which  is  positive ;  thus, 
3.6646420. 

GEITERAL  PB0PEBTIE8  OF  LOOARITHMS. 

214.  Let  N  and  N'  be  any  two  numbers,  x  and  x'  their  respective  logarithms, 
a  the  base  of  the  system.    Then,  by  definition, 

N  =:a» (1) 

N'=a" (2) 

I.  Multiply  equations  (1)  and  (2)  together, 

•*.  by  definition,  x^x^  is  the  logarithm  of  NN' ;  that  is  to  say. 
The  logarithm  of  the  product  of  two  or  raore  factors  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
logarithms  of  those  factors. 

II.  Divide  equation  (1)  by  (2). 

N      a« 


x/ 


N 
.-•  by  definition,  x — x'  is  the  logarithm  of  j^ ;  that  is  to  say, 

The  logarithm  of  a  fraction,  or  of  the  quotient  ofttoo  numbers,  is  equal  to  the 
logarithm  of  the  numerator  minus  the  logarithm  of  the  denominator. 

III.  Raise  both  members  of  equation  (1)  to  the  nth  power. 

N»=a". 
.-.  by  definition,  nx  is  the  logarithm  of  N" ;  that  is  to  say, 
The  logarithm  of  any  potoer  of  a  given  number  is  equal  to  the  logarithm 
of  the  number  multiplied  by  the  exponent  of  the  power. 

IV.  Extract  the  n^  root  of  both  members  of  equation  (1). 

1  z 

X  I 

.■.by  definition,  -  is  the  logarithm  of  N" ;  that  is  to  say, 

The  logarithm  of  any  root  of  a  given  number  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the 
number  divided  by  the  index  of  the  root. 
Combining  the  last  two  cases,  we  shall  find 


mz 


N»=a", 


mx  2 

whence  —  is  the  logarithm  of  N». 


It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  student  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  application  of  the  above  principles  to  algebraic  calculations.  The  following 
examples  will  afford  a  useful  exercise : 

(1)  Log.  (a,  b,c,d )=  log.  a-|-  log.  5-|-  log.  c+  log.  d,.., 

fabc\ 

(2)  Log.  y-^J  =  log.  a+  log.  6+  log.  c—  log.  rf—  log.  «. 
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(3)  Log.  (a"'6*'cP....)=:m  log.  a+n  log.  h-^-p  log.  c... 
-^y  =OT  log.  a+n  log.  6 —p.  log.  c 

(5)  Log.  (a«— 2:»)=log.  (a+x)x(a— a:)=  log.  (a+x)+  log.  (a— x). 

(6)  Log.  y/a^^3^=-  log.  (a+a:)+^  log.  (a— x). 

1  3  15 

(7)  Log.  ((^^(^)zs  log.  a'+j  log.  a»==3  log.  a+-  log.  «=-^  log-  «• 


(8)  Log.  V(a'-ar»)»=--  log.  (a-x)+-  log.  (a«+ax+a:«) 

=-{log.(a— x)+  log.  (a+x+z)+  log.  (a+r— z)} 


n 
where  2*=aj. 


(9)  Log.  V<3f'+^«=K{*og«  («+^+2^)+  ^og«  (a+a:— z)|,  where  2«=2flr. 


^^^)  ^^g'  (a+x)«  =2n^g'  (a-x)-3  log.  (a+j)}. 

TABLES  OF  LOGARITHMS. 

The  principal  French  tables  are  those  of  M.  Callet,  an  American  edition  of 
which  has  been  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Hasler.  The  first  of  these  tsUes, 
marked  Chlliade  I.,  occupying  only  five  pages,  contains  the  series  of  numbers 
from  1  up  to  1200,  with  their  logarithms  expressed  to  eight  places  of  decimsls, 
the  numbers  being  in  the  colunm  marked  N,  and  their  logarithms  in  the  column 
marked  Log.*  The  second  table,  which  is  of  far  greater  bulk,  exhibits  the 
logarithms  of  all  entire  numbers  from  1020  up  to  10800.  The  numbers  are  in 
the  column  entitled  N,  and  their  logarithms  in  the  following  column,  marited  0. 
The  characteristics  of  the  logarithms  are  not  writte.n  in  the  tables,  since  they 
may  be  known  without,  being  always  one  less  than  the  number  of  digits  of 
which  the  number  to  which  the  logarithm  belongs  is  composed.  The  logarithms 
of  numbers  containing  one  figure  more  than  those  in  the  colunm  N,  are  found 
by  means  of  the  columns  uuirked  at  top  1,  2,  3,  ...  9.  Thus,  to  find  tbe 
logarithm  of  27796,  seek  in  the  column  N  the  number  2779 ;  run  along  the 
horizontal  line  which  contains  this  number  to  the  column  marked  6 ;  you  find 
there  the  last  four  figures  of  the  logarithm  sought :  the  first  three  figures  of  it 
are  found  in  the  column  marked  0,  to  the  left  of  the  period,  on  the  same 
horizontal  line,  or  a  little  above.  You  obtain  thus,  after  prefixing  the  proper 
characteristic, 

log.  27796=4.4439823. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  inspecting  the  tables,  that  the  differences  of  the  consecu- 
tive logarithms  is  constantly  the  same  for  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and 
as  the  differences  of  the  consecutive  numbers  is  also  constant,  it  follows  that 

«^ — —  ■  I — • — -* 

*  This  table  also  ooBtaini  an  arrangement  f(v  redacing  minntei  and  geoonda  to  aeoondi 
witboat  the  trouble  of  multiplying  by  60.  Thus,  on  the  fourth  page,  we  find  IS'  in  tbe  fint 
of  the  oolumna  marked  log.,  and  against  80,  in  the  fint  oolxunn  marked  *',  we  find  740^ 
which  is  the  number  of  leoondi  in  l^  SUy\  By  ttoM  arrangement  we  find  readily  the 
logarithm  of  the  leoondfl  in  any  given  number  of  minutei  and  seoondi,  which  is  often  coo* 
venient  in  anlwjnomical  calculations.  It  is  evident  that  Uiese  numbers  might  be  oooaidered 
as  degrees  and  minutes,  or  homs  and  minutes,  as  well  as  mxmitea  and  seconds. 
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the  diflferencea  of  the  logarithms  are  i^roportional  to  the  differences  of  ihe 
numbers.     Suppose,  then,  that  the  logarithm  of  14518469  were  required. 

From  the  tables  we  find,  as  before,  neglecting  for  the  present  the  charac- 
teristic (see  a  page  of  the  tables  of  Callet  at  the  end  of  this  volume), 

log.  14518=1619068. 

This  is  also  the  logarithm  of  14518000,  which  differs  from  the  logarithm  of 
the  next  number  14519,  or  14519000,  viz.,  1619367  by  299,  while  the  num- 
bers themselves  differ  by  1000.  But  the  number  14518000  differs  from  the 
given  number  14518469  by  469,  the  last  three  figures  not  yet  used ;  hence 
the  proportion 

DiC  NiM.  DiC  hofst.  DiC  IToik       Dif.  of  Loft. 

1000  :  299  : :  469  :  x=141, 

which  result,  added  to  1619068,  gives  7.1619209  for  the  logaritl\pi  requhed,  7 

being  the  proper  characteristic  for  the  logarithm  of  a  number  consisting  of 

eight  figures. 

299 
The  proportion  is  solved  by  multiplying  the  difference  469  by  TTw^t  or  by 

2        9  9 

T?5"l'Too"l'TnfMi'  Now,  by  inspecting  the  last  column  of  the  page,  this  differ- 
ence, 299,  will  be  found  ready  calculated,  and  its  product  as  neariy  as  it  can  be 

12      3 
expressed  in  two  or  three  figures  by  ~,  jr,  ^a,  &c.,  or  .1,  .2,  .3,  &c.,  the 

multiplier  being  in  the  left  hand  and  the  product  in  the  right  hand  of  the  two 
small  coluRuis  of  figures  under  the  difference,  299.  These  multipliers  may  be 
reg^ed  as  hundredths  or  thousandths,  only  giving  the  products  their  proper 
place.    With  this  explanation,  the  following  calculation  will  be  understood : 

Log.  14518         1619068 

0.4      120 

0.06 18* 

0.009 3 

Log.  14518469 7.1619209 

215.  To  find  the  number  corresponding  to  a  given  logarithm,  say  1619209, 
look  in  the  column  marked  0  for  the  nearest  less  logarithm,  and  take  the  cor- 
responding number,  which  is  1451.  Run  the  eye  along  the  horizontal  line  till 
the  number  most  nearly  approaching  9209,  forming  the  last  four  figures  of  the 
given  logarithm,  is  found.  This  is  9068,  which  is  found  in  column  8.  Sub- 
tract this  firom  9209,  and  the  difference  is  141.  Find  in  the  right  hand  of  the 
two  columns  of  small  figures  marked  dif.  et  p.,  or  simply  dif.,  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  the  nearest  less  number  than  141 ;  this  is  120,  which  answers  to  4  in 
the  left  hand.  The  difference  between  120  and  141  is  21.  Multiply  21  by 
10,  and  seek,  as  before,  in  the  small  column,  the  number  nearest  210 ;  this  is 
209,  which  answers  to  7.    The  calculation  is  below. 

Log.  x= 161 9209 

For  1619068 .  14518 

Firat  remainder,         141 04 

Second  remunder,       21  •<•••..'.  .         007 

2?= 1451847. 
The  nmnbers  4  and  7  thus  found  may  be  simply  annexed  to  14518. 

•  Tb«  niunber  in  the  table  if  179 ;  bat,  as  the  9  is  rejected,  the  7  Ib  increased  by  1,  since 
179  is  nearer  180  than  170. 
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If  the  characteristic  of  die  logarithm  had  been 

6,  the  number  would  have  been  1451847 ; 
5,  the  number  would  have  been  145184.7 ; 
4,  the  number  would  have  been    14518.47 ; 

1,  the  number  would  have  been         14.51847 ; 
0,  the  number  would  have  been  1.451847 ; 
i,  the  number  would  have  been  .1451847 ; 

2,  the  number  would  have  been  .01451847. 

This  table  contains  in  the  first  three  coTumns  an  arrangement  for  redndng 
any  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  or  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
to  seconds,  which  is  particularly  useful  in  astronomical  calculations,  whore  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  given  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds  is  frequently  required. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Reduce  0^  or  0^  24'  57''  to  seconds.  In  the  table  (see  last  page),  at  the 
head  of  the  first  column,  find  0°,  and  immediately  under  it  24' ;  descending 
this  column  to  55",  near  the  bottom,  and  opposite  57",  which  is  understood  to 
be  two  numbers  below,  is  found  1497,  the  number  of  seconds  required. 

If  the  degrees  or  hours  exceed  3,  the  proceeding  is  different. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

To  reduce  A^  or  4^  2'  39"  to  seconds.  Find  4^  0'  at  the  head  of  the 
second  column,  and  below,  in  this  same  column,  2'  30",  to  which  correspondi, 
in  the  third  column,  1455.    Thus,  4^  2'  30"=14550"  .*.  4<'  2'  39"ssl4559''. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  APPUCATIOIT  OF  LOQARITHMS. 

(1)  To  find  the  value  to  within  0.01  of  the  expression 

7340  X  3549 
*'"681.8X  593.1* 

By  the  properties  of  logarithms, 

log.  x=s  log.  7340+  log.  3549—  log.  681.8—  log.  593.1. 

The  foflowing  is  the  calculation : 


log.  7340=3.8656961 

log.  3549=3.5501060 

sum  =7.4158021 


log.  681.8=2.8336570 

log.  593.1=2.7731279 

sum  =5.6067849 


First  sum,  =7.4158021 
Second  sum,  =5.6067849 
Diflf.  or  log.  x=1.8090172 

216.  The  arithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm  is  what  remains  afber  tiie 
logarithm  is  subtracted  from  10.  Thus,  the  arithmetical  complement  of  the 
logarithm  2.7190826  is  10—2.7190826=7.2809174,  which  is  obtained  by  be- 
ginning on  the  right  and  subtracting  eacji  figure  (carrying  1  to  all  except  the 
first)  from  10,  or  beginning  on  the  left  and  subtracting  each  figure  of  the 
logarithm  from  9,  except  the  last,  which  is  subtracted  from  10. 

217.  The  operation  of  subtraction  of  logarithms  can  be  replaced  by  addition, 
if  we  use  the  arithmetic  complement ;  for  if^  to  a  given  logarithm,  log.  a,  we 
add  the  arithmetical  complement  of  another  logarithm,  such  as  10—  log.  b, 
we  have 
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from  which,  rejecting  10,  the  result  is 

log.  a — log.  h, 

the  same  as  would  be  obtained  by  simply  subtracting  the  second  logarithm 
from  the  first* 

We  have  then  the  following  rule  for  operating  with  arithmetical  comple- 
ments :  Add  the  arithmetical  complements  of  the  logarithmi  of  the  divisors  and 
the  logarithms  of  (he  multipliers  of  a  formula  together^  rejecting  10  from  the 
sum  for  every  arithmetical  complement  employed. 

The  above  example  would  be  wrought  by  this  rule  as  followB : 

log.  7340=3.8656961 

.  log.  3549=3.5501060 

ar.  camp.  log.  681.8=7.1663430 

ar.  comp.  log.  593.1=7.2268721 

sum  rejecting  20 =1.80901 72 =log.  or,  .•.a:=64.42. 

We  thus  obtain  the  same  result  as  by  the  other  method.  The  number  cor- 
responding need  be  taken  from  the  tables  only  to  four  figures,  because,  the 
characteristic  being  1,  the  entire  part  of  the  number  will  contain  but  two 
places,  which  wiU  leave  two  places  for  the  decimal  part,  as  required,  since  the 
value  of  X  was  to  be  obtained  to  within  0.01. 

(2)  To  find  the  value  within  0.00001  of  the  quotient. 

(y  146298)^ 

^(V988789)«' 
By  the  rules,, 

log.  x=i  log.  146298^1  log.  988789, 
and  the  calculation  will  be  as  follows : 


}  log.  146298. 

log.  14629      0.1652146 

for  0.8 ^238 

1<^.  146298 6.1662384 

product  by  4 20.6609636 

quotient  by  5 4.1321907 


t  log.  988789. 

log.  98878       0.9950997 

for    0^ 40 

log.  988789 5.9961037 

product  by  5 29.9765185 

quotient  by  6 4.9959197 


•s^ 


}log.  146298=4.1321907 
ar.  comp.  |  log.  988789=5.0040803 

sum  —10,  or  log.  x=1.1362710 
.•.  x=0.13686. 


(3)  Bequired  i|^r=  by  means  of  logarithms. 


V27" 


13  log.  1.1139434 
27  log.  1.4313638 

11)^.6825796 


W-I=.9357149  log.  1.9711436 

The  division  by  11  is  performed  by  adding  — 10  to  the  negative  part  of  the 
logisrithm  and  -|-10  to  the  positive. 

The  logarithm  to  be  divided  is  viewed  as  if  written  thus : 

—11+10.6825796. 
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EXERCISES  IN  LOeARITHMS. 

(4)  Calculate  the  logarithm  of  8  from  the  table  on  page  259. 
(6)  Also  of  7,  70,  700,  7000,  70000. 

(6)  Also  of  356,  35600,  3560000. 

(7)  From  the  tables  find  the  logarithms  of  314,  3.721,  41.2. 

(8)  Also  of  7315,  8416,  91.75,  34760,  1708000. 

(9)  Fmd  the  numbers  the  logarithms  of  which  are  0.13130,  4.56502. 

(10)  Abo  those  the  logarithms  of  which  are  3.6520528,  7.4891144. 

(11)  Those  the  logarithms  of  which  are  4.49010,  0.66200,  5.72403. 

(12)  Fmd  by  proportional  parts  the  logarithms  of  314761,  440736, 37023400, 
2111768. 

(13)  Also  of  22.3345,  137.2014,  46.27835. 

(14)  Of  .75,  .341,  .7391,  .0347,  .000536,  .0000083. 

5  3  £    4^  ^ 

(15)  Of  y,  g,  ^^,  ^3,  ^^. 

(16)  Find  the  logarithm  of  the  product  of  9.734  and  5.639. 

(17)  Also  of  35.98  X  7.433  X  6.543  X  29.78. 

(18)  Also  of  22.74  X  31.201  X  0.0067  X  0.9298. 

(19)  Divide  3758000  by  4986  by  means  of  logarithms. 

(20)  Abo  16.87:0.07658  and  1.687:7658. 

(21)  Also  14.307 :  30415,  761.23:0.01871,  3.16:0.942. 

.     .  T,.   .   ^    ,        . ,.       ^   7     125     31      734       1 

(22)  Fmd  the  loganHim  of—,  — ,  j^,  j^,  ^^. 

(23)  Find  the  power  (5486)^  by  means  of  logarithms. 

(24)  Also  the  powers  (37.49)9,  (106.4)»,  (0.032)^  (7.0034)«. 

(26)  Ako  Q",  (I)',  (i)'.  (|)\  O" 

(26)  Also  (z+iy,  (a-1)\  (7+g)'.  (lOO-jij)'. 

(27)  Find  the  cube  root  by  logarithms  of  1728000. 

(28)  Also  V34-782,  V23990,  V628.73. 

il337      /9466      /120300    .. 

(29)  Also  7^—,  1^,  u/-^^^,  V0.1563,  VO.0082. 

(30)  Also  V7368,  ^flj^  45390000,  ^800.9. 

(31)  Also  »y(1347)»,  V(70.44)",  V(8.664)». 

i/1722\»      i/0.006\»      i/72.93\T 

(^2)  ^^ V I3347)  •  y\QAQ) '  V «)  • 

(33)  Find  by  means  of  logarithms,  using  the  arithmetical  complement,  the 
27630  X  2678  X  5428 
®       36940  X  5302  X  7013" 

207.3  X  50.66  X  38.09  X  2713  X  0.098 
(3  )  Also  of    344X0.763X0.4X6984X7034.2   ' 

85762  X  0.00853 


iO  8 
(35)  Also  of  3/-^ 


58913X86.24 


GAUSS  LOOARITHMS. 


218.  The  common  logarithms,  or  logarithms  of  Briggs,  are  applicable  only  to 
the  operations  of  multiplication,  diyiston,  formation  of  powers,  or  extraction  of 
roots,  and  do  not  apply  when  the  required  operation  is  that  of  addition  or  sub- 
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traction,  indicated  in  formulas  bj  the  qnanttties  to  be  operated  upon  being  con* 
nected  by  the  signs  -|-  ^^^  — • 

A  system  of  logarithms  has,  however,  been  invented  by  Gkiuss,*  designed 
exclusively  for  sums  and  differences.  The  arrangement  of  these  tables,  which 
contain  three  columns,  marked  A,  B,  C,  is  founded  upon  the  following  simple 
considerations. 

We  have  for  the  form  of  a  sum^-|~9>  '^  ^^  ^  difference  p — q,  the  follow- 
ing identities : 

p+q:=p(^ (1) 

P-<l^P''{-^^ (2) 

.-.  log.  {p+q)=  log.  p+  log.  (^±^  (3) 

and  log.  {p—q)=z  log.  17-  log.  (^z:^) 

The  logarithms  of  the  sum|74*9  ^^^  ^®  difference  |7 — q  appear,  therefore, 
in  these  formulas,  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  logarithms,  the  first 
of  which  is  to  be  considered  as  directly  given,  but  the  second  of  which  must 
be  found  by  the  Gauss  tables.    They  contain, 

I.  In  the  column  A  logarithms  of  numbers  of  the  form  (- j,  increasing  firom 
0.000  to  5.000. 

II.  In  column  B  logarithms  of  numbers  of  the  form  r- — -Y  decreasing 

from  0.30103  to  0.00000. 

P'\'9 

III.  In  colunm  C  logarithms  of  numbers  of  the  form  - — -,  increasing  from 

0.30103  to  5.00000. 

Now,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  log.  (~)=  log*  p —  log.  q,  by  the  tables  of 

conmxm  logarithms,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  the  difference  of  the 
common  logarithms  of  p  and  ^,  enter  with  this  column  A  in  the  Gauss  loga- 
rithms, and  take  out  the  corresponding  number  from  column  B.  The  addition 
of  this  number  to  logarithm  p  will  give,  ficcording  to  (3),  the  logarithm  sought 
G[p+q. 

In  order  to  find  the  logarithm  of  the  difference  |7 — 9,  by  means  of  the  loga- 
rithms o£p  and  q,  two  cases  must  be  considered : 

P 
1°.  Where  -<2  .*.  log.  |? —  log.  y<0.30103,  it  is  only  necessary  to  enter 

with  this  difference  column  B,  and  to  subtract  the  adjoining  logarithm  of 
column  C  from  logarithm  p.    For,  corresponding  to  the  logarithms  of  numbers 

of  the  form  (— j  in  B,  C  contains  the  logaiithms  of  those  of  the  form  (  I. 

P 
2°.  If  ~>2  .'.  log.  j7 —  log.  9> 0.30103,  and,  ^erefore,  is  contained   in 

the  colunm  C ;  subtract  the  corresponding  logarithm  in  column  B  from  loga- 


*  They  are  finind  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  tables  of  Vega,  and  those  edited  by  Kohler. 
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p 
rithm  j7 ;  because,  if  the  numbers  in  C  ore  considered  =— ,  the  corresponding 

numbers  in  B  are  =- 


The  existence  of  the  foregoing  relations  between  B  and  C  is  easily  per- 
ceived if  we  substitute  in  II.  and  III.  the  value  p — q  for  p^  and  afterward  q 
for  p-^q. 

EXAMPI.ES. 

(1)  Let  log.  p=3.24502  and  log.  9=2.74194,  to  find  log.  (p+q)-  We 
enter  colunm  A  with  the  log.  j7—  log.  ^^  0.50308,  and  the  corresponding  log. 
in  column  B =0.11861,  ••• 

log-f +B=3.24502+0.11861=3.36363=  log.  2310. 

(2)  From  log.  |7=3.32675  and  log.  9=2.09482,  to  determine  log.  {p--q\* 
Find  by  means  of  proportional  parts  for  the  value  of  log.  p —  log.  q  in  cohioon 
B  the  correspondmg  log.  in  Cs=  0.38325 ;  consequently, 

log.  j7-.C=3.32675— 0.38325=2.94350=  log.  878. 

(3)  From  log.  p=2.64207  and  log.  ^=1.87640  the  log.  of  {p—q)  is  foand 
by  subtracting  from  the  nearest  value  of  log.  p —  log.  9=0.76567,  'm  column 
C,  the  corresponding  log.  from  B:=0.08171.    Thus, 

log.;?— B=2.64207— 0.08171=2.56036=  log.  363.4. 
The  Ganss  logarithms  would  be  applicable  in  the  solution  of  the  exponentiils 
on  page  269« 

(4)  Find  by  the  Gauss  logarithms  the  log.  of  V200-|-  ^100. 

(5)  Also  the  log.  of  [(0.7345)'+ (0.2349)']. 

(6)  Also  the  log.  of  the  difference  ( V36—  V27). 

(7)  Also  of  { (1.237)"— (0.9864)« } . 

219.  Let  us  resume  the  equation 

N=a'.     » 

1®.  If  a>l,  making  x=0,  we  have  N=l ;  the  hypothesis  x=zl  gives 
N=ra.  As  X  increases  from  0  up  to  1,  and  from  1  up  to  infini^,  N  wiU  in- 
crease from  1  up  to  a,  and  from  a  up  to  infinity ;  so  that  x  being  supposed  to 
pass  through  all  intermediate  values,  according  to  the  law  of  continuity,  N  in- 
creases also,  but  with  much  greater  rapidity^     If  we  attribute  negative  values 

to  X,  we  have  N=uz~~',  or  N=-;^.    Here,  as  x  increases,  N  diminishes,  bo 

that  X  being  supposed  to  increase  negatively,  N  will  decrease  frx>m  1  toward 
0,  the  hypothesis  x=qo  gives  N=0 ;  i,e.,the  logarithm  of  zero  is  an  injmiu 
negative  quanliiy, 

2°.  If  a<l,  put  «=T,  where  6>1,  and  we  shall  then  have-  N=rj,  or 

N=s6',  according  as  we  attribute  po9itive  or  negative  values  to  x.  We  here 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  in  the  former  case,  with  this  difference,  that 
when  x  is  positive  N<1,  and  when  x  is  negative  N>1. 

3°.  If  fl=l,  then  N=l,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  ar. 

From  this  it  appears  that, 

I.  In  every  system  of  logarithms  the  logarithm  of  lis  0,  and  the  logarithm 
of  the  base  is  1. 
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II.  If  (he  hose  he  >1,  the  logarithms  of  numbers  ^1  are  positive,  and  the 
logarithms  of  numbers  <1  are  negative.  The  contrary  takes  place  if  the  base 
he  <1. 

III.  The  base  being  fixed,  any  number  has  only  one  real  logarithm ;  but  the 
same  number  has  manifestly  a  different  logarithm  for  each  value  of  the  base,  so 
that  every  number  has  an  infinite  number  of  real  logarithms.  Thus,  since 
9*^81  and  3^=81, 2  and  4  ore  the  bgarithmB  of  the  same  number  81,  accord- 
ixig  as  the  base  is  9  or  3. 

IV.  Negative  numbers  have  no  real  logarithms ;  for,  attributing  to  x  all 
values  from  — co  up  to  -{-co ,  toe  find  thai  the  correspohding  values  of  N  are 
positive  numbers  only,  from  0  «p  to  -{-  ®  * 

220.  In  order  to  solve  the  equation 

c^^a\ 
where  c  and  a  are  given,  and  where  x  is  unknown,  we  equate  the  logarithms 
of  the  two  members,  which  gives  us 

log.  c=x  log.  a. 
Whence 

log,  c 
log.  a 
To  determine  the  value  of  a;  in  the  equation 

Aa'+Ba«-*+Ca«+ ssP, 

we  have 

B       C 

or 

substituting  Q.  for  the  term  in  the  parenthesis. 

log.  P-  log.  Q 
log.  a 

If  we  have  an  equation  a*=&,  where  z  depends  upon  an  unknown  quantity, 
X,  and  we  have 

2=Ax"+Ba*->+ 

Since  z=  =K  some  known  number,  the  problem  depends  upon  the  solu- 

tion of  the  equation  of  the  n^  degree 

K=Ai-+Bx— »+ , 


For  example,  let 


41-1  =9. 


Hence 


©■ 

(a«-6a:+4)  log.  Q=  log.  j 

.-.  a*— 5x+4  =— 2;» 

an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  from  which  we  find  x=2,  x=3. 


©99  3  9 

=-  /.  8  bg.  -=  teg.  J  and  k)g. 


h-^'i' 
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To  fiDd  the  valne  of  x  from  the  eqnatioD 

Taking  the  logarithms  of  each  member, 

or 

(m  log.  c+  log./)a«— (n  log.  b+p  log.  f)x+a  log.  6=0, 

a  ({uadratic  equation,  from  which  the  value  of  x  noay  be  determined. 
In  like  manner,  from  the  eqnataon 

we  find 

log.  a —  log.  h 
ffi  log.  c — n  log.  h' 

Equations  of  this  nature  are  called  Exponential  Equations, 
To  resolve  the  exponential  equation 

/117y     8493 
\337/  ~  73  ' 
By  the  rule, 

x(log.  117—  log.  337)=  k>g.  8493—  log.  73 
log.  8493—  log.  73 
'*'  *"~""log.  337— log.  117 
Calculation, 


8493  k)g.  3.9290611 
73  log.  1.8633229 


337  log.  2.5276299 
117  log.  2.0681859 


diff.  2.0667382 log.  0.3150752 

diff.  .0.4594440  log.  1.6622326 

j:=—  4.49616  log.=diff.  0.6528426 

This  example  admits  the  use  of  the  Gauss  logarithms. 

Let  lO'sr— 100  .'.or  log.  10=  log.  (—100) ;  k>g.  (—100)  here  must  be  re- 
garded, like  an  imaginary  quantity,  as  a  symbol  of  absurdity.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  no  power  of  10  equal  to  —100. 

221.  Let  N  and  N-{-l  be  two  consecutive  numbers,  the  difference  of  their 
logarithms,  taken  in  any  system,  will  be 

log.  (N+1)-  log.  N=  log.  (^)=  log.  (l+J), 
a  quantity  which  approaches  to  the  logarithm  of  1,  or  zero,  in  propoitioD  as 
^  decreases,  that  is,  as  N  increases.    Hence  it  appears  that 

The  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  two  consecutive  numbers  is  less  in  proper' 
tion  as  the  numbers  themselves  are  greater. 
Let  a'=N  and  b^z='S'^  then  we  have 

x=  k>g.  N  to  the  base  a,  or  x=  log.  .N* 
y^  log.  N  to  the  base  6,  or  y=  log.  ^N. 
Hence  log.  .N=  log.  .2^=^  log.  J)  (Art.  214,  III.) ; 

.-.  r=y  log.  .6, 


*  Underatandin;  by  the  Dotation  bg.  aN  the  logaridim  of  N  in  the  ■yatem  whose  baas 
is  a. 
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.    2^=1^-^' W 

«md  by  means  of  this  equation  we  can  pass  from  one  system  of  bgs.  to  another, 
by  multiply  mg  i,  the  log.  of  any  number  in  tlie  system  whose  base  is  a,  by  the 
reciprocal  of  log.  6  in  the  same  system ;  and  thus  we  shall  obtain  the  log.  of 
the  same  number  m  the  system  whose  base  is  b. 

The  factor  ^—^^  is  constant  for  all  numbers,  and  is  called  the  Modulus  ; 

tliat  is  to  say,  if  we  diride  the  logs,  of  the  same  number  c,  taken  in  two  sys- 
terns,  the  quotient  wiU  be  invariable  for  these  systems,  whatever  may  be  the 
^ue  of  c  and  will  be  the  modulus,  the  constant  multipUer  which  reduces  the 
first  system  of  logs,  to  the  second.* 

If  we  find  it  inconvenient  to  make  use  of  a  log.  calculated  to  the  base  10,  we 
<»n  m  this  manner,  by  aid  of  a  set  of  tables  calculated  to  the  base  10,  discover 
tlie  logarithm  of  the  given  number  m  any  required  system. 

For  example,  let  it  be  reqmred,  by  aid  of  Briggs's  tables,  to  find  the  log.  of 

-  5 

*::  in  a  system  whose  base  is  -. 
•>  7 


Let  i:  be  the  log.  sought,  then  by  (A) 

t 

•3 


Jog.x 


X=s 


log-7 


log.  2—  log.  3 
■"log.  5—  log.  7' 
Taking  these  logs,  in  Briggs's  system,  and  reducing,  we  find 

—0.17609125 


Xs=i- 


—0.14612804 
=1.2050476=  log.  I  to  base  ^. 

Shnilarly,  the  log.  of-,  in  the  system  whose  base  is  5*  i« 

log.  2—  log.  3 
^""log.  3— log.  2"^—^' 
which  18  menifesdy  the  true  resvlt ;  for  in  this  case  the  general  equation 

N=£i«  becomes  g=:  ^  ==  ^-j     ,  and  x  is  evidently  =  —1. 

In  a  system  whose  base  is  a,  we  have 

log.  11 

for,  by  the  definition  dTa  logarithm  in  the  equation  nssa*,  a?  is  the  log.  n. 
In  like  manner, 

«h_^log,  (n*")       Alog.n 


•  The  term  ModtUust  of  a  aystem  of  logarithnu,  i«  generally  ondentood  to  be  the  nam- 
bcr  by  which  it  is  necenaiy  to  moltiply  Napierian  bgarithnu  of  numbeni,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  logarithms  of  the  ayatem  in  question.  The  peculiar  character  of  Napierian  loga- 
rithms will  be  presently  explained. 
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EXAlfPLES  FOR  EXERCISE. 

(1)  Given  2>'+2'=12  to  find  the  value  of  r. 

(2)  Given  r-|-^=a,  and  m<'~'):=n  to  find  x  and  y. 

(3)  Given  m^*:sza,  and  hx=sky  to  find  x  and  y. 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  x=l-684962,  or  x=:log.  (-.4)-:- log.  2. 

(2)  x:=}{a4-Iog.  n-T'  log.  m\  and  y=Jja—  log^n^-  log.  m}. 

(3)  a:=  teg.  a-r-(log.  iii+  tog.  n>  and  yssjlog.  a-r (log.  m+  teg.  n). 


THE  EXPONENTIAL  THEOREM. 

222.  It  is  required  to  expand  a'  in  a  series  ascending  by  the  powers  of  x. 

Since  a=l-|-a—-l>  therefore  a'={l+(a—l)}';  and  by  the  binomial  tfaeorem 
we  have 

+Cx»... 

where  B,  C . . . .  denote  the  coefficients  of  i:",  2* ;  and  if  we  pat 

A=:(a-l)-i(a-l)«+J(a-l)»+J(fl-l)*+ 

Thena»=l+Aar+Ba:«+Car»+Dar*+Ea*+ 

For  X  write  x-\-h ;  then  we  have 

=sl+Aa:+  B3fi+  Cz»  +  Dr«  +• 

+AA  +2Bxh+3Cjfih+4D3^h  +. 

4-  BA«+3Ca:^»+6Dj»fc«  +• 

+  CA»  +4Drfc»  +. 

+  D^*        + 
Buta»+»'=a«Xa^=(l+Ax+Bj«+Ca:»H )(14-AA+BA«+Ci»+....) 

=1 +Ax+Ba:«  +Ca:»     +Dar«      H 

+Ah+A*xh+AB3*h+XCx^h^ 

+BA«  +ABxA«+B«a:«A«-| 

Now  these  two  expansions  mnst  be  identical ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  hate 
the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x  and  h  equal;  hence 

A« 


2B=A« 

3C=AB 

4D=:AC 


B=: 

AB     A» 

^="r=?3 


2-3-4 
dec.    6cc.         6cc,  &c. 

A}zf»     A»a?»       A^j* 
a'=l+Ax+— +y:^+j:2¥4+ •••• 
which  is  the  exponential  theorem ;  where 

A=(a-.l)-J(a-l)»+;(a-l)»-J(a-l)*+ 


Hence 
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Let  e  be  the  value  of  a,  which  renders  A=rl,  then 

('-i)-i('-i)»+5{^-i)'-{('-ir+ ...  =1 

jf^        x^  r* 

Now,  since  this  equation  is  true  for  every  value  of  z,  let  or^l ;  then 

=i+i+i(i)+i(i^)+j(i:i3)+ 

=2.718281828469 

223.   We  add  another  method  of  calcuUuing  the  logarithm  of  any  given 
number. 

Let  N  be  any  pven  number  whose  logarithm  is  x,  in  a  system  whose  base 
is  a ;  then 

a«=N  and  a»=N". 

Hence,  by  the  exponential  theorem,  we  have  froniithe  last  equation 

A"  2* 

1+Az2+A»—+...=1+A,2+Ai«— +....; 

and  equating  the  coefficients  of  2,  we  get  Ax=Ai ;  hence 

^     A,     (N-l)-^(N-l)«+i(N-~l)»~.... 

A      (a-l)-l(a~l)«+«(a-l)3 ' 

because  A  =(a  — 1)— i(a  — 1)«+J(a  — l)'—...  in  the  expansion  of  a», 
and         Ai=(N-l)— J(N-1)»+|(N-.1)» m  the  expansion  of  N«. 

224.   To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  in  a  converging  series. 
We  have  seen  that  if  a»=N,  then 

^_(N--l)^j(N--i)«+i(N-l)»-f(N-l)4+... 
(a  -l)-i(a  -l)^+i(a-l)'-i(a-ir+... 
Now  the  reciprocal  of  the  denominator  is  the  modulus  of  the  system  ;*8nd, 
representing  the  modulus  by  M,  we  have 

x=  log.  N=M{(N-l)-4(N-l)«+«(N-l)»-J(N-l)*+...| 
Put  N=l-{-n;  then  N— l=n,  and  we  have 

log.  (14.n)=rM(+n-in«+4n«-{n*+Jn»-....)  .  .  .[A] 

Sunilarly,  log.  (1— n)=M(— n— Jn«— Jn»— Jn*— Jn»H ) 

...  log.  (1+w)—  log.  (1— n)=2M(n+]n8+{n»+|n^+...) 

^^  ^^«-  ]~^  =2M(n4.  Jn»+ X+4n^+  . , .) 


*  If,  in  the  ezproMion  for  a*,  deduced  in  (Art.  322),  we  make  x=z—,  we  obtain 

A 

which  if  the  value  of  e,  given  at  the  end  of  the  aame  art : 

—  1         lOflT    8  * 

.".  a^=ff ... a=«^  .'.  A log^i  e=  log.  a.'.  ~=  V^    = 


A      log.  a      log.  a 

if  e  be  the  ba<e  of  the  lystem  of  bgarithma  ezpreaaed  by  kg.    Therefore  — =  {« 

A      log.  a    ' 
by  a  previoofl  definition  (Art  221),  the  modahu  for  passing  from  the  system  whose  base  is 

e  to  that  whose  base  is  a.    If  log.  a  refers  to  the  base  a,  -  becomes  eqaal  to  log.  t. 


A 
S 
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1  2P4-2  2P  .  l+n     P+1. 

PHt  n=2p^;  then  l+«=2P+-i'  l-'*=2P+i'  "^  n=i="T~' 

consequently, 

(1  1  1  I 

log.  (P+1)-  log.  P=2M  \  2pqri+3(2P+l)»+M2P+l?+'''  > 

.-.  log.  (P+l)=  log-  P+2M  ^  2pq^+3(2P  +  l)»+6(2P+T7+  •••  S 

Hence,  if  log.  P  be  known,  the  log.  of  the  next  greater  number  can  be  found 
by  this  rapidly  converging  series. 

By  substituting  the  series  of  natural  numbers  for  N  in  this  formula,  llie  cor- 
responding values  of  x  will  be  their  logarithms. 

224.  To  find  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  numbers. 
In  the  preceding  series,  which  we  have  deduced  for  log.  (P+1),  we  find  a 
number  M,  called  the  modulus  of  the  system ;  and  we  must  assign  some  vahis 
to  this  number  before  we  can  compute  the  value  of  the  series.  Now,  as  the 
value  of  M  is  arbitraiy,  we  may  follow  the  steps  of  the  celebrated  Lord 
Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  and  assign  to  M  the  simplest  possible 
value.    This  value  will  therefore  be  unity,  and  we  have 

log.  (P  +  l)=log.  P+2  \  2p  +  i+3(2P  +  l)3+6(2P+ly+  ^  *  > 
Expounding  P  successively  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  we  find 

log.    2=  2g+3?33+g^s+7^.+  ...)=  -6931472 

log.  3=  log.  2+2^+3^3+5^5+7^,+  ...)  =1-0986123 

log.  4=2  log.  2 =1-3862944 

log.  6=  log.  4+2(1+3^+^.^+^.+  ...)=1.6094379 

log.  6=  log.  2+  log.  3 =1.7917595 

log.  7=  log.  6+2(^+3435+5^3,+ )  =1.9459101 

log.    8=  log.  2+  log.  4,  or  3  log.  2 =2-0794415 

log.    9=2  log.  3 =2-1972246 

log.  10=  log.  2+  log.  5 =2-3025851 

In  this  manner  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  all  numbers  may  be  computed. 

225.   To  find  the  common  logarithms  of  numbers. 
The  base  of  the  Napierian  system  is  e =2*718281828 . . .,  and  the  base  of  tfas 
common  system  is  6=10,  the  base  of  our  common  system  of  arithmetic ;  then 
we  have  6=10,  and  a =6=2-718281828 . . .,  and  consequently,  if  N  denote  any 
number,  we  shall  have 

log.  K>N=  j^;-jQ  .  log-  eN ;  that  is, 
com.  log.  N=- 3Q^g^^x  Nap.  log.  N = -43429448  X  Nap.  log.  N;* 

*  To  find  the  value  of  the  Napierian  base,  observe  that,  since  00m.  log.  N='43429448X 
Ni^.  log.  N.,  if  we  make  in  this  expression  N=«,  the  Napierian  base,  we  have 

com.  log.  c=-43429448. 
From  a  table  of  common  logs.,  therefore,  we  find  the  number  oonesponding  to  tiie  hg^ 
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and  the  modulus  of  the  common  system  14,  therefore, 

M=g,gQ^Q^j^= -43429448  .-.  2M=-86858896 
Hence,  to  construct  a  table  of  common  logarithms,  we  have 

'og-  (P+l)=  loff.  P+'86858896  <  ^J5 1 ^ 1^1         l 

6    v    T  ;       «^       -r      ^00^    i2P+1^3(2P+l)»+6(2P  +  l)*+*"S 

expounding  P  succe86ive^^  by  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  we  get 
log,  2=-86868896g+i+^+...) 

=•86868896  X -6931472 s-  -3010300 

log.    3=log.2+-86858896Q+jij+^+...)    .  .  =  .4771213 

log.    4=2  log.  2 as  '6020600 

log.    5=  log.  y=  log.  10—  log.  2=1—  log.  2    .  .  =  '6989700 
log.    6=  log.  2+  log  3 =s  '7781513 

log.    7=log.6+.86858896(~+3i55+gi^^+...)=  -8450980 

log.    8=  log.  2«=3  log.  2 —  -9030900 

log.    9=  log.  3«=2  log.  3 —  -9642426 

^«-  10= =1-0000000 

226.  Since  log.  j^=2M(n+ Jn»4- Jn»4-^n^+ . . .) 

,     l+»     ^  P— 1 

lotj--^=P;  thenl+n=P(l~n),  orn=p-T-j 

••^■'-«Sm+5(;?i)vi.(^,)'+...i 

and  thus  we  have  a  series  for  computing  the  logs,  of  all  numbers,  without 
knowing  the  log.  of  the  previous  number. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Given  the  log.  of  2=0-3010300,  to  find  the  bgs.  of  25  and  -0125. 

100     10« 
Here  25=—=—;  therefore  log.  25=2  log.  10—2  log.  2=1-3979406. 

A        •  n,ne  125  1  1 

Airam,  '0125^ — 

^      '  10000-80-"10x2» 

.'.  log.  -0125=  log.  1—  log.  10—3  log.  2=— 1— 3  log.  2=2-0969100 

(2)  Calculate  the  common  logarithm  of  17. 

Ana.  1.2304489. 

(3)  Oiven  the  logs,  of  2  and  3  to  find  the  logarithm  of  22-5. 

Ans.  14-2  log.  3—2  log.  2. 

(4)  Having  given  the  logs,  of  3  and  -21,  to  find  the  logarithm  of  83349. 

Ans.  6+2  log.  3+3  log.  '21. 

ritfam  '43429448,  which  i«  2-7182818,  the  Napierian  base.  This  also  funushes  us  with  an- 
other definiticni  of  the  modulus  of  the  oommon  (or  any  other)  system  of  logarithms ;  it  is  the 
common  (or,  &c.)  hgarUhm  cftke  Napierian  base.    See  further  note  at  the  end  of  Progrea- 
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PROGRESSIONS. 


ABITHMSTICAL  PROGRESSION. 

227.  When  a  series  of  quantities  continually  increase  or  decrease  bj  Uie 
addition  or  subtraction  of  the  same  quantity,  the  quantities  are  said  to  be  in 
Arithmetical  Progression.  A  more  appropriate  name  is  Progression  &y  Dif- 
ferences. 

Thus  the  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7, which  differ  from  each  other  by  the  ad- 
dition of  2  to  each  successive  term,  form  what  is  called  an  increasing  aritk- 
metical  progression^  or  progression  hy  differences^  and  the  numbers  100,  97, 

94,  91, which  differ  from  each  other  by  the  subtraction  of  3  from  each 

successive  term,  form  what  is  called  a  decreasing  progression  by  differenees. 

Generally,  if  a  be  the  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  and  i  the 
common  difference,  the  successive  terms  of  the  series  will  be 

a,  a  ±  rf,  a  db2d,  a  ±  3<5, 

in  which  the  positive  or  negative  sign  will  be  employed,  according  as  the  series 
is  an  increasing  or  decreasing  progression. 

Since  the  coefficient  of  S  in  the  second  term  is  1,  in  the  third  term  2,  in  the 
fourth  term  3,  and  so  on,  in  the  n^  term  it  will  be  n — 1,  and  the  n^  term  of 
the  series  will  be  of  the  form 

a±(n^l)d (1) 

In  what  follows  we  shall  consider  the  progression  as  an  increasing  one,  since 
all  the  results  which  we  obtain  can  be  immediately  applied  to  a  decreasiDg 
series  by  changing  the  sign  of  S, 

228.  To  find  the  sum  ofn  terms  of  a  series  in  arithmetical  progression. 

Let  ar=  first  term. 
Z=  last  term. 
6zsi  common  difference. 
n=  number  of  terms. 
S  =  sum  of  the  series. 
Then  Ss=a+(a+<J)+(a+2cJ)+ +1. 

Write  the  same  series  in  a  reverse  order,  and  we  have 
S=         I  +(1—^)  +(i— 2<5)-f +a 

Adding,2S=(a+Z)+(a+0+(«+0  + +  («+0 

zszn(a-\'l)f  nnce  the  series  consists  ofn  terms. 

Or,  since  l=za+{n^l)6  (Art.  227), 

^     2na+n{n— 1)<J 

S=— ^ ^ (3) 

Hence,  if  any  three  of  the  five  quantities  a,  Z,  ^,  n,  S  be  given,  the  remain- 
ing two  may  be  found  by  eliminating  between  equations  (1)  and  (2). 

It  is  manifest  from  the  above  process  that 

The  sum  of  any  tvjo  terms  which  are  equally  distant  from  the  extreme  tertns 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  extreme  termsy  and  if  the  number  of  terms  in  the  series 
be  uneven^  the  middle  term  will  be  equal  to  one  half  the  sum  of  the  extreme  terns, 
or  of  any  two  terms  equally  distant  from  the  extreme  terms. 
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EXAMPLE  I. 

Required  the  sum  of  60  terms  of  an  arithmetical  series,  whose  first  term  is 
5  and  ooimnoD  difference  10. 

Here  a=5,  dsslO,  n  =:60 

.-.   2=a+(n—l)<J=6+59x  10=595 
(5+595)  X  60 


.*.  Sr= 


2 

s600X  30=18000=  sum  required. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

A  body  descends  in  vacuo  through  a  aipace  of  16^  feet  during  the  first 
second  of  its  fall,  but  in  each  succeeding  second  32J  feet  more  than  in  the  one 
immediately  preceding.  If  a  body  fall  during  the  space  of  20  seconds,  how 
many  feet  will  it  fall  in  the  last  second,  and  how  many  in  the  whole  time  ? 

193    .     386 
Here  ^^TF'        '12''  **=^^ 

,     193  386 

7527 
=— -=627jfeet 


S  = 


12 
(193+7527)  X  20 

2X12 
77200 


12 
=6433^  feet. 

EXAMPLE    III. 

To  insert  m  arithmetical  means  between  a  and  h. 

Here  we  are  required  to  form  an  arithmetical  series  of  which  the  first  and 
last  terms,  a  and  h,  are  given,  and  the  number  of  terms  ^m+2 ;  in  order, 
then,  to  determine  the  series,  we  must  find  the  common  diflference. 

Eliminating  S  by  equations  (1)  and  (2),  we  have 

2a+(n— l)<J=«+a 

<5= - 

n — 1 

Bnthere  /=6,  a:=a,  n=m+2 

.*.  the  required  series  will  be 

■^(-^H-^h +(-+^)H-("+*=±!r*) 

or 

(4)  Required  the  sum  of  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.y  continued  to 
101  terms  ? 

Ans.  10201. 

(5)  How  many  strokes  do  the  clocks  of  Venice,  which  go  on  to  24  o^clock, 
strike  in  the  compass  of  a  day  ? 

Ans.  300. 
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(6)  The  tint  term  of  a  decreasing  arithmetical  series  is  10,  the  common 
difference  |,  and  the  number  of  terms  21 ;  required  the  sum  of  the  leries. 

Ans.  140. 

(7)  OnH  hundred  stones  being  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  straight  line,  at 
the  distance  of  2  yards  from  each  other ;  how  far  will  a  person  travd  who 
shall  bring  them  one  by  one  to  a  basket  which  is  placed  2  yards  from  the  first 
stone  ? 

Ans.  11  miles  and  840  yards. 

The  relations  (1)  and  (2),  in  which  five  quantities,  a,  ((,  n,  2,  S,  enter,  wifl 

serve  to  determine  any  two  of  these  when  the  other  three  are  given.    Thus 

they  furnish  the  solution  of  as  many  distinct  proUeras  as  there  are  ways  <^ 

taking  two  quantities  from  among  five ;   and,  consequently,  the  number  of 

6*4 
problems  will  be  ~n-or  10.    In  order  that  they  may  be  possible,  it  is  necessary 

that  the  value  of  n  should  be  not  only  real,  but  entire  and  positive.  Without 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  calculation,  we  place  below  the  solutions  of 
these  ten  problems. 


I.  Given        a,  <$,  n. 
Required       Z,  S 


'  \  I  =a+(»— 1)<J,  S=ln[2a+(n— 1)<J] 

II.  Given  ^  <5,  n.  (        ,     ^         . .  «     .    r^,     # 

Required      «,  S.  i  «=i-C-l)'.  S=in[lM-(n_lW]. 

III.  Given         a,  n,  Z.  5        l^a  ,   /    ,  ,v 
Required      <J.  S.  T  =;r=T'  «=*«(«+/)• 

IV.  Given        d,  n,  S.  ^        2S--n(n— l)d        2S+n(n— l)d 
Required       a,  Z.  c  2n  '  2n 

V.  Given       a,  n,  S.  J    _2S  2(S— en) 

Required       6^  Li         n        '         n{»-»l)  * 
VI.  Given        i,  n,  S.  ^    _^  2(nZ^S) 

Required      a,  <J.  (  ^~"  n  ""  '    ""  n{n— 1)  ' 

VII.  Given         a,  d,  Z.  J        Z— a  (Z+a)(Z— g-t^d) 
Required     n,  S.  J  **^   ^    +1»^'-  2d       ^' 

VIII.  Given        a,  Z.  S.  <    __2S  (Z+g)(Z— a) 

n,  d.  <  ^-^a+r         2S-(/+a)  * 


Required 


r        d-2flj=V(d-2a)«+8dS 
IX.  Given        a,  d^  S.  J  n= ^ • 

Required       l^n.^^  ^^^^^_^^^ 

X.  Given         Z,  d,  S.  J  n=— ' ' — ^ 

Required      a,  n. )        i     #       ,.* 
^  V  a=Z — (n — l)d. 

GEOMETRICAL  PROGRESSION. 

229.  A  series  of  quantities,  in  which  each  is  derived  from  that  which  im- 
mediately precedes  it,  by  multiplication  by  a  constant  quantity,  is  called  a 
Oeometrical  Progression^  or  Progression  by  Quotients. 

Thus,  the  numbers  2,  4,  8,  16,  32, ....  in  which  each  is  derived  from  tbe 
preceding  by  multiplying  it  by  2,  form  what  is  called  an  increcuing  geometrical 


1 
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^gresHon ;  .«i  the  numbers  243.  81.  27.  9.  3. . . .  i«  whk*  each  i.  derived 

froo.  the  p«,eding  by  multiplying  H  by  the  mnnber  i.  f„™  what  i.  «Uled  . 
decreasing  geometrical  progression. 

^^'^  ""-"  "*f«"  »•«««»*- 1»<«™-I«  I.  »W  4.  ,,«^ 

230.  To  find  Ousun^afntem^  of  a  series  in  gcanutricd  progresrian. 

Let  a=s  first  term, 
^=  last  term, 
/)=  common  ratio, 
n=  number  of  terms, 
rpjj^  S  =  smn  of  the  series. 

^  ^  ^  ^       ®  =«+^+a^+ap»+ .  ^^^^ 

Multiply  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  />,  "T-f- 

Subtract  the  first  from  the  second,  ^ 

v/r,  smce 

^==^^ (2) 

If  the  series  be  a  decreasing  one,  and  consequently  p  fractional  it  will  K- 

g_«(i-p-) 
1— /» 

.„     a— pi 
1—/) 

231.  If  two  progresdoM  have  different  fim  terms,  but  the  same  ratio  the 
W.O  of  the  sums  of  the  two  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  their  fimuZ!  1i 

=a(l+p+  p.+  p.+,&c.):6(l+p+  p.+  pi+,  &c.)=«:6 

232.  It  appear,  that  if  any  three  of  the  five  qn«.titie,,  «,  I,  p.  «,  S.  be 

f!f?;.  T?""T'^  **"  ""y  •*  ^"""'^  ""y  eltainating  between  equations  (1) 
and  (2).  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  thatwhen  it  is  required  to  find  pfioin 
«,»!,&  given,  or  from  n,l,S  given,  we  shall  obtain  p  in  an  equation  of  the  n* 
degree,  a  general  solution  of  which  can  not  be  given.  If  n  be  required,  it  will  be 
conreuent  to  apply  logarithms,  as  the  equation  to  be  resolved  will  be  an  espo- 
nentiaL  "^ 
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EXAMPLE  I. 

Required  the  Btun  of  10  terms  of  the  series  1,  2,  4,  8, .... 
Here  a=l,  p=2.  n=10 

p— 1 
=2W— 1 

=1023. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

2  4    8 
Required  the  sum  of  10  terms  of  the  series  ^t  »*  5*  n=i  •  • .  • 


3'  9'  27^ 


2 
Here  a=l,  p=-,  n=10 

...  s=-4=^ 

1— P 
10 
1 


-©' 


2 

174075 
""  59049  • 


EXAMPLE  III. 

To  insert  m  geometric  means  between  a  and  b. 

Here  we  are  required  to  form  a  geometric  series,  of  which  the  first  and  last 
tenns,  a  and  h,  are  given,  and  the  number  of  terms  ^m^-2 ;  in  order,  then, 
to  determine  the  series,  we  must  find  the  common  ratio. 

Eliminating  S  by  equations  (1)  and  (2), 

op" — a^pl^a 


'=-V? 


But  here 

Isshf  n=m-|-2 


-  ''=-^- 


Hence  the  series  required  will  be 
or 


or 

m  1  n— 1      9  «       m— 1  i  m 

233.  To  find,  the  sum  of  an  infinite  series  decreasing  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. 

We  have  akeady  found  that  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  decreasing  geometrical 
series  is 
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"wliich  may  be  put  under  the  fonn 

„        a  a 

S=r r .p». 

1— P     1— p 

Since  p  is  a  iraction,  p"  is  less  than  unity,  and  the  greater  die  number  n,  the 

smaller  wifl  be  the  quantity  p" ;  if,  therefore,  we  take  a  very  great  number  of 

flp" 
terms  of  a  decreasing  series,  the  quantity  p",  and,  consequently,  the  term  , 

a 
wOI  be  very  small  in  comparison  with ;  and  if  we  take  n  greater  than  any 

assignable  number,  or  make  n:=a>,  then  p"  will  be  smafler  than  any  assignable 
number,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  =0,  and  the  second  term  in  the 
above  expression  will  vanish. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  sum  of  an  infinite  series,  decreasing  in 
geometrical  progression,  is 

a 
S=— - 

1— p 

a 
Strictiy  speaking,  -= is  the  limit  to  which  the  sum  of  any  number  of 

terms  approaches,  and  the  above  expression  wiU  approach  more  or  less  nearly 
to  perfect  accuracy,,  according  as  the  number  of  terms  is  greater  or  smaller. 
Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  sum  of  the  infinite  series 

111 

^+3+9+27+'  ^• 

1 
Here  a^l,  P^»«  n=ao 

.-.  S  = 


1-p 
1 


1 
^-3 


3 
■"2' 

3 
The  error  which  we  should  commit  in  taking  -  for  the  sum  of  the  first  n 

terms  of  the  above  series  is  determined  by  the  quantity 

op''    3/iy 

1— p— 2X3/  • 

3/l\»        1  1 

Thus,  if  n=6,  then  -[^)  =g-^=  — ; 

,       3/l\»        1  1 

n=:6,  then  -\-)  =2-3.=—. 

3 
Hence,  if  we  take  -  as  the  sum  of  5  terms  of  the  above  series,'  the  amount 

would  be  too  great  by  jjzz. 
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3  1 

If  we  take  -  as  the  sum  of  6  terms,  the  amount  will  be  too  great  by  7^, 

and  so  on.* 

*  I.  The  theory  of  progreaaions  involvea  that  of  logarithma.  Let  there  be  two  progres- 
aiona,  the  one  geometriO)  beguuung  with  1,  the  other  arithmetica],  beginniiig^  with  0. 

-H-l:2:4:8:16:32:64:128,  Ac 
-f-0.3.6.9.12.15.18.  31,  &c., 
which  exhibit  a  notetioii  aametiittea  emjployed. 

If  we  compare  these  with  each  other,  we  perceive  that,  mnltiplyiDg  together  any  two 
terma  of  the  first,  and  adding  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  second,  we  obtain  two  cone- 
spending  terms,  again,  of  these  same  progressions.  Thns,  4X16=64,  6-|-12=19 ;  and  we 
perceive  that  18  corresponds  to  64.  Thns  a  multiplication  is  effected  by  addition.  Tins 
simple  observation  is,  no  doubt,  very  ancient ;  bat  it  was  the  genios  of  Napier,  a  Sootdsii 
baronet,  which  derived  from  it  Hie  theory  of  logarithms,  one  of  tiie  most  ns^ul  of  modem  dis- 
coveries.   It  was  published  in  1644,  under  the  title  diMvrifici  Logariihmorum  Descriptio. 

Logari&ms,  dien,  according  to  Napier,  were  regarded  as  a  series  of  numbers  in  aritii- 
metical  progression,  while  the  numbers  themselves  corresponding,  formed  a  geometrical 
progression.    I  proceed  to  explain  his  mediod  of  oonstrocting  them. 

In  order  that  the  geometrical  progression  should  embrace  all  numbers  greater  than  1,  it 
ia  necessary  to  conceive  it  foimed  of  terms  which  increase  in  an  insensible  manner,  setting 
oat  from  1 ;  and,  to  have  their  logarithms,  it  is  necessary  to  conceive  the  arithmetical  pro- 
gression as  composed  of  terms  which  vary  by  insensible  degrees,  setting  out  from  xeto. 

At  their  origin,  the  simultaneous  iocrements  which  the  terms  1  and  0  receive  are  inap- 
preciably small ;  but,  however  small  they  may  be,  we  may  conceive  that  there  ia  a  c«tain 
relation  established  between  them,  which  is  entirely  arbitrary.  Thus,  when  these  incre- 
ments begin  to  arise,  we  can  suppose  that  that  of  the  k^^arilhm  0  is  douUe,  triple,  &&,  of 
that  of  the  number  1.  This  relation  is  called  the  modulaa  of  the  logarithms,  which  desig- 
nate by  M. 

Suppose,  now,  that  to  die  term  1  of  the  geometric  progression  an  increment  u,  very 
small,  but  yet  appreciable  in  numbers,  is  given.  The  corresponding  increment  of  the  term 
zero  of  the  arithmetical  progression  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  Mq  ;  and  we  can  take  fir 
the  two  progressions  these : 

-H-1 :  l+wt  (l+«)8:  (l+w)8:  (l+w)<:&C 
-rO.    Ma».   2Mci)    .   3Uu   .   4M«    .kc. 

We  have  said  that  the  relation  or  modulaa  M  can  be  taken  at  pleasure ;  consequeotfy. 
according  to  the  values  attributed  to  it,  will  be  obtained  different  systems  of  bgaritfans- 
The  logarithms  which  Napier  published  were  derived  from  the  progressions 

-H-1 : 1+W :  (l-fCi))* :  (l-fw)' :  &C. 
*  -r-0.        o.       2ii    .       3ci    .&c, 

which  supposes  M^l. 

This  avoids  the  multiplications  by  M.  The  logarithms  of  numbers  in  Napier's  taUe 
serve  to  find  those  of  any  other  system,  l^  simply  multiplying  eadli  by  die  modulus  of  that 
system. 

The  terms  of  these  two  series  vary  slowly,  so  that,  in  prolonging  both  as  far  as  we  please, 
we  are  sure  of  finding  in  die  first,  tenns  equal  to  the  entire  numbers  3,  3,  dec,  or  so  near 
them  that  the  difference  may  be  neglected.  The  corresponding  terms  of  the  second  may 
then  be  taken  for  the  logarithms  of  diese  numbers,  and  are  those  written  in  the  taUes. 

By  this  we  perceive  that  these  logarithms  are  not  exactly  those  of  the  numbers  beside 
which  diey  are  written.  But  there  is  another  cause  of  inaccuracy,  vis.,  that  u  represents 
only  approximately  the  increment,  which  the  bgaridim  0  takes  when  u  is  that  takenby  1* 
The  smaller  u  is,  however,  the  greater  the  exactness. 

n.  Let  it  be  proposed  to  determine  the  error  produced  by  assuming  that  the  difference  of 
die  numbers  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  their  logarithms,  when  the  number  of  plaoes 
in  the  numbers  is  5,  and  their  difference  not  greater  than  1. 

If  in  the  series  [A],  Art.  224,  we  make  n=-,  we  have 
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As  in  arithmetical  progresaions,  aU  the  questions  which  can  be  proposed  for 
solution  in  geometric  progressions  reduce  to  10,  the  solutions  of  which  are  de- 
duced from 

l=zap^^     (1) 

^=7:^ (2) 


fimm  which  it  appean  generally  that  as  die  number  x  increaaes,  the  difference  of  the  logSp 
rithma  of  x  and  l-^x  diminiBhea.    Alao,  aince  -  la  greater  than  the  whole  aeries,  -  beinaf 

X  X 

diminiahed  hy  more  than  it  ia  increased,  we  have 

X 

If  the  baae  be  10,  we  have  aeen  that  M=0.4342 . .  .<-.    Hence,  in  diis  case, 

/(i-Ht)-fa<i. 

If  X  conaiat  of  five  places,  ita  leaat  value  ia  10000.    Therefore  the  greateat  valQO  of 

/(l+x)— /*  ia  leaa  than  rrTrr=0.00005. 
^    •     '  20000 

Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  logaridima  of  eveiy  two  oonaecative  whole  namiberB  coo- 
■iating  of  five  placea  moat  agree  in  the  firat  fbor  decimal  placea  at  leaat. 
Now  Jet 


A  =  {(1+x) 


x(2-|-x)       V  ^a:(2-Hr)/  * 
Bat  by  [A],  Art.  224, 

'r  '  »(24-x)/~^  I  x(2+;r)~"  2x3{24-x)8'**3a?''{2-|-a;)3~"*®-  \ 


»(2-|-x)/  (  x(2+a;)      2x3(2-f  x)8  '  2x^{2-\-xf 

If  X  conaiat  of  five  placea,  ita  leaat  valae  ia  10000,  and,  therefore,  the  greateat  value  of 

A — A'  ia  leaa  dian =s ,  which,  when  reduced  to  a  decimal  has  no 

20000X10002     900040000'  ^ 

■i^nificant  figure  widun  the  firat  eight  places.    Hence,  in  tablea  which  extend  only  to 

•even  placea,  we  may  aaaume  that  A — A'=0,  or  A=A^. 

Tboa  we  infer  that,  under  the  circumstances  which  have  been  auppoaed,  the  logarithms 

of  nomben  in  arithmetical  progression  will  themselves  be  in  arithmetical  progreaaion. 

Let  now  n  and  n+1  be  two  oonaecative  whole  numbers,  and  n4-^  an  intermediate  firao- 

tion.    Theae  may  be  looked  upon  aa  three  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progreaaion,  whose  first 

1  p 

term  ia  n,  whose  common  difference  ia  -,  whose  (jH^l)^  tenn  ia  ^H"^  "'^d  whose  (^-f"^)^ 

term  ia  n-)-l.    By  what  has  been  already  shown,  the  logarithms  of  the  several  terms  of 
this  series  will  alao  be  in  arithmetical  progression. 
Let  6  be  their  oonmion  difference.    The  (;H~1)*^  ^™^  ^  this  series  will  be 

whkh  wUl  be  the  logarithm  of  the  [p-^-Vl^  term  of  the  former  series ; 

,-./«+pd=/(f»+^ [Bl 
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These  solutions  are  contained  in  the  following  table : 
I.  Given        a,  p,  n.  (  pi— a     a(p"  — 1) 

Required       Z.  S.  r  "-'''^' ^"",.— 1 ""    p-1    * 

II.  Given         I,  p,  n.  i l_  Z(p"—1) 

Required      a,  S.  i  ^"p^^'  ^—p»-i(p-l)' 

III.  Given         a,  n,  Z.  <    _^,/r         I^^Iil^ 
Required      p,  S.  <  '^ ""  V  a'  ®—  "V"?—  "~Va  * 

IV.  Given       p,  n,  S.  J        S(p— 1)         Sp^-^p— 1) 
Required       a,  L  i  ^~  p°— 1  '  p-— 1      * 

V.  Given       a,  n,  S.  (       .  S   . 


VI.  Given        2,  n,  S. 
Required       p,  a. 


\ 


Required       p. 

((!)--+(!)"...+,=f 

VII.  Given         Oi  Pi  ^  ^  q  ^ — ^  ^S*  ^ —  ^^K-  ^ 

Required     n,  S.  c         p — 1'  "*"       log.  p 

VIII.  Given       a,  l,  S.  J  S — a  log.  Z —  log.  a 

Required      p,  n.  c  S — V  '         log.  p 

IX.  Given        a,  p»  S.  5  ,  a+S(p— 1)  log.  I—  log.  a 


Required       i,  n.  (   "~  p         »    —  t        j^g^  p 

X.  Given        I,  p»  S.  J  log.  i —  log.  a 

Required      a,n.i  ^        ''  "■         log.  p 

HABMONIGAL  PROGRESSION. 

234.  A  series  of  quantities  is  caUed  a  hamwnical  progression  when,  if  any 
three  consecutive  terms  be  taken,  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  difTerence  of 
the  first  and  second  to  the  difference  of  the  second  and  third. 

Thus,  if  a,  &,  c,  {^....  be  a  series  of  quantities  in  harmomcal  progressioa, 
we  shall  have 

alexia — hih — c;  hidiih — cie — d^  6cc, 

235.  The  reciprocals  of  a  series  of  terms  in  harmonical  progression  are  in 
aritkmeticcd  progression. 

Let  a,  &,  c,  (£,«,/....  be  a  series  in  harmonica!  progression. 
Then,  bj  definition, 

Alio,  the  lut  tenn  of  the  latter  series,  which  will  be 

will  be  the  bg^aritfam  of  the  last  term  of  the  former  series ; 

.-.  /(n-f-l)=Z»-f^d,  .-.  l{n'^l)—ln=qd. 
But  by  [B], 


I 


(M-1 )  — •»   7 

Hence  tbo  differences  of  die  logarithms  are  as  die  differences  of  the  nvxBbeiv. 


or 
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^  a:c::a — bib — c;  b:d::b — c:c — d;  c;e::c — did — e,  ice* 
.*.  ab — €Lc=iac — be,  be — bdssbd — dc,  cd — cesi^ce — ed,  &c, 
ab      ac      ac       be     be       bd      bd      dc    cd       ce       ee       ed 

abe     abe    abc     abc*  bed     bed     bed     bed*  cde     ede     ede     cde* 

111111111111 
e     b     b     d*  d     c     c     6'  e     d     d     c' 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  quantities  -,  ?,  -,  -i,  -,  &c.,  are  in  arithmetical 

a  0  e   a  e 

progression. 

To  insert  m  harmonic  means  between  a  and  b. 

Since  the  reciprocals  of  quantities  in  harmonical  progression  are  in  arith- 
metical progression,  let  us  insert  m  arithmetic  means  between  -  and  ?. 

Generally,  in  arithmetical  progression, 

Z=a+(n— l)iJ 

.*.  0= -. 

n— 1 

_     - .  ,11  ,       .        a — b 

In  this  case,  t=T,  a=i-,  n=m-4-2,  and  .•.  0=7 — ..■.,. 

6         a  '  (m+l)ab 

The  arithmetic  series  wiB  be 

1       a+mb       2fl+(m— 1)6  (m— l)a+26       ma+b       1 

a+(m+l)a6"^    (m+l)a6    + (m+l)a6    +(m+l)a6+r 

Therefora  the  harmonical  series  will  be 

_  ,  (>^+l)q^  ,     (m+l)a6  (m+l)fl6    _,  (ffl+l)«^_,  . 

^■*"   a+m6   ■*'2a+(OT— 1)6"+' ■T"(m— l)a+26"^    ma+6   "^ 
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236.  Thz  solution  of  all  questions  connected  with  interest  and  annuities 
may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  employment  of  the  algebraical  formulsD. 
In  treating  of  this  subject  we  may  employ  the  following  notation : 
Letjp  dollars  denote  the  principal, 
r  the  interest  of  $1  for  one  year, 
t  the  interest  ofp  dollars  for  t  years. 
s  the  amount  of  p  dollars  for  t  years  at  the  rate  of  interest  denoted 

by  r. 
( the  number  of  years  that^  is  put  out  at  interest. 

SIMPLE  INTEREST. 

pROBiiEM  I. — To  find  the  interest  of  a  sum  pfor  t  years  at  the  rate  r. 

Since  the  interest  of  one  dollar  for  one  year  is  r,  the  interest  ofp  dollars  for 
one  year  must  be  p  times  as  much,  or  pr  ;  and  for  t  years  t  times  as  much  as 
for  one  year ;  consequently, 

i=ptr (1) 
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Problem  II.— To  find  the  amount  of  a  sum  p  laid  out  for  t  years  at  nmpU 
interest  at  the  rate  r. 

The  amount  must  evidently  be  equal  to  the  principal,  together  widi  the  in- 
terest upon  that  principal  for  the  given  time. 

Hence  s=p+ptr 

=p(l+tr) (2) 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Reqmred  the  interest  of  $873.75  for  2|  years  at  4f  per  cent,  per  aninim. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  reduce  broken  periods  of  time  to  decimals  of  a  year. 
By  the  formula  (1)  we  have 

issptr. 
In  the  example  before  us, 

p  =8873.75 

r  =$.0475» 

t  ^2}  years =2.5  years. 

.-.  t =873.75  X  2.5  X  0475  dollars. 
=$103.7578125. 

The  amount  of  the  above  sum  at  the  end  of  the  given  time  will  be 

s^d+dtr 
=$873.75+ $103,757. 

PRESENT  VALUE  AND  DISCOUNT  AT  SIMPLE  INTEREST. 

The  present  value  of  any  sum,  s  due  t  years  hence  is  the  principal  tchich  m 
the  tim^  t  laill  amount  to  s. 

The  discount  upon  any  sum  due  t  years  hence  is  the  difference  between  that 
sum  and  its  present  value. 

Problem  III. — To  find  the  present  value  of  s  dollars  due  t  years  hence^ 
simple  interest  being  calculated  at  the  rale  r. 
By  formula  (2)  we  find  the  amount  of  a  sum  p  at  the  end  of  t  years  to  be 

s:=zp-\-ptr. 

Consequently,  p  will  represent  the  present  value  of  the  sum  s  due  t  yean 
hence,  and  we  shall  have 

^=r^ <3) 

for  the  expression  required. 

•  r  is  the  intereit  of  $1  for  one  year.  To  find  the  value  of  r  when  interest  is  calculated 
at  the  rate  of  #4|  or  $4.75  per  cent,  per  annum,  we  have  the  following  proportion  : 

$100  :$1::  #4.75  :r 

In  like  manner, 

Whentherateofinterest^xjrcen^.  ia#7,   then  r=  $0.07. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cen/.  is  6,   then  r=  0.06. 

When  the  rate  of  mterest  ;wr  cen^.  is  5,   thenr=  0.05. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent,  is  4|,  dien  r=  0.0475. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent.  \b  4i  then  r=  0.045. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent,  is  4i  then  r=  0.0425 

When  the  rate  of  interest  j^ccn/.i,  4,   Aen  r=  0.04. 

When  the  rate  of  interAt  per  c«ri.ia  3i  then  r=  0.0375. 
**^                      &C.  Aa 
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Prqbli:m  IV. — To  find  the  discount  on  a  dollars  due  t  years  hencCf  at  the 
rate  r,  simple  interest. 

Since  the  discount  on  «  is  the  difference  between  s  and  its  present  ndnet  we 
shall  have 

s 


d:=8^ 


.    1  +  fr 

str 

(4) 


1+tr 

EXAMPLE. 

Required  the  discount  on  $100,  due  3  months  hence,  interest  being  calcu- 
lated at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum. 
Here  s  =$100 

ts=3  months  =    .25  years. 

r=  =$  .05. 

Here  the  present  value  o£p  is 

p^'iirr 

100 


1  +  .25X.05 
100 


1.0125 
=98.76543  dollars. 
Eut  «=$100 

J9=$98.76643 
.-.  5^p  or  <^u=$1.235. 

ANNUITIES  AT  SIMPLE  INTEREST. 

Problem  V. — To  find  the  amount  which  must  he  paid  at  the  end  oft  yearst 
for  the  enjoyment  of  an  annuity  a,  simple  interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  annuity  a  wOI  be  due  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  a  second  payment  a  will  become  due,  together  with  ar  the  in- 
terest for  one  year  upon  the  first  payment ;  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  a 
third  payment  a  becomes  due,  together  with  2ar  the  interest  for  one  year 
npon  the  former  two  payments,  and  so  on ;  the  sum  of  all  these  will  be  the 
amoont  required. 
Thus : 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  sum  due  is      a. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  sum  due  is  a-\-ar. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  sum  due  is     a-\-2ar. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  sum  due  is  a-{-3ar. 

&c.  &c.  6u, 

At  the  end  of  the  ^  year,  the  sum  due  is  (^+(1 — l)ar. 

Hencey  adding  these  all  together  for  the  whole  amount, 

j=te+flr(l+2-|-3+ (i— !))• 

Or,  taking  the  expression  for  the  sum  of  the  arithmetical  series,  l-f-3+3 

+ (<-i) 

«=te+ra.-^j-j-' (6) 
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Problem  VI. — To  find  the  present  value  of  an  anntdty  tLpay  able  for  t  yean, 
simple  interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  present  value  of  the  annuity  must  be  a  sum  such  that, 
if  put  out  at  interest  for  t  years  at  the  rate  r,  its  amount  at  the  end  of  that 
period  wOl  be  the  same  with  the  amount  of  the  annuity. 
Hence,  if  we  call  this  present  value  p,  we  shall  have,  by  Problems  I.  and  V., 

P'\'ptr=:  amount  of  annuity. 

t(t^l) 

t(i— I) 

l  +  fr 

ta2+(t^^ 

2        l+lr  :  ^  ' 

COMPOUND  INTEREST. 

Problem  VII. — To  find  the  amount  of  a  sum  p  laid  out  for  t  years,  com- 
pound interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  amount  will  be,  by  Problem  II., 

j?+pr,  orjp(l+r). 
Since  compound  interest  is  allowed,  this  sum  p(\  -\-r)  now  becomes  the 
principal,  and  hence,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  amount  will  be 
p(l^r)y  together  with  the  interest  onp(l-{-r)  for  one  year;  that  is,  it  will  be 

P(^-\-r)+pr(l+r).  or  jp(l+r)«. 
The  sum  p(^'\-rY  must  now  be  considered  as  the  principal,  and  hence  the 
whole  amount,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  will  be 

p(\+rY+pr(l+rf,  or p{l+r)K 

And,  in  like  manner,  at  the  end  of  the  ^  year,  we  shall  have 

«=p(l+r)' (7) 

Any  three  of  the  four  quantities,  5,  p,  r,  ^  being  given,  the  fourth  may  al- 
ways be  found  from  the  above  equation. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Find  the  amount  of  $15.50  for  9  years,  compound  interest  being  allowed 
at  the  rate  of  3|  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  interest  payable  at  the  end  of 
each  year. 

By  equation  (7), 

s^p(l+ry 

.•.  log.  «=:  \Og.p-\'t  log.  (l-f-O' 

Hence  j7=$15.50 

t=:9  years 
r=|J.035 
.-.  log|?=1.1903317 
Hog.  (l+r)=Q.1344627 

.-.  log.  »=1.3247944=  log.  of  21.12481 
.-.  *=S21.12481. 

*  It  is  oimecessaxy  to  give  any  examples  under  fchia  rale,  aa  the  pnrcbaae  of  annoities 
at  simple  interest  can  never  be  of  procticnl  utility. 
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KXAMPIiE  II. 

Find  the  amount  of  c£l82  128.  6d*  for  18  yearSt  6  moDtlu,  and  10  days,  at 
the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum,  compound  interest,  the  interest  being 
payable  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

In  this  case,  it  will  be  convenient,  first,  to  find  the  amount  at  compound  in- 
terest of  the  above  sum  for  18  years,  and  then  calculate  the  interest  on  the 
residt  for  the  remaining  period. 

By  formula  (7), 

*=j>(l+r)« 
log.  »=k)g.  p+t  log.  (1+r) 

Here         jp=:<£l82. 12s.  6<^. =,£182.625 
r=  =.£.035 

fss  r=18  years 

.*.  log.  J7 =2.2615602 
tlog.  (1+r)  =0.2689254 

.•.  log.  «=2.5304856=  log.  of  339.224. 
Again,  to  find  the  interest  on  this  sum  for  the  short  period,  we  have 

.*.  log.  »=:  log.  «-f-  log.  tf-^-  log  r. 
Here    «=c£339.224 
r=de.035 

^=6  months,  10  days=     .527402  years 
.*.  log.  9=2.5304856 
log.  r=2.5440680 
log.  r=T.7221401 
.•.  log.  »rr=. 07966937=  log.  of  6.2617200 
,'.  *rr=de6.26172. 
The  whole  amount  required  will,  therefore,  be 

8+s  V  r=oe339.224+de6.26172 
=de345  9«.  8i<£. 

EXAMPLE  in. 

Required  the  compound  interest  upon  $410  for  2\  years  at  4|  per  cent  per 

annam,  the  interest  being  payable  half  yearly. 

In  this  case  the  time  i  must  be  calculated  in  half  years ;  and,  since  we  have 

r 
supposed  r  to  be  the  interest  of  $1  for  one  year,  we  must  substitute  -,  which 

A 

win  be  the  interest  of  %1  for  half  a  year ;  the  formula  (7)  will  thus  become 


.'.  log.  5=  log.i?+2Mog.^l+-j. 


Here  ;)=8410 

r=$  .045 
2<=:5  half  years 

.•.]og.jp=2.6127839 
5  log.  1.0225=0.0483165 


.-.  ]og.«=2.6611004=log.  of  458.2471 
.*.  9=^58.2471. 
T 
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The  interest  must  be  the  difference  between  this  amount  and  the  original 
principal; 

=8458.247—9410 

=$48,247. 

EXAMPLE  IT. 

$400  was  put  out  at  compound  interest,  and  at  the  end  of  9  years  amounted 
to  $569,333  ;  required  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent. 
Here  «,  p^  t  are  given,  and  r  is  sought. 
From  formula 

we  have  log.  (l+r)=y(log.«— log.jp). 

Here  «=$569.3333 

jp=$400 
^=9  years 
.*.  log.  «=:2.7553666 
log.j?ar2.6020600 

.-.log.*— log.jJ=  .1533066 

.1533066 
log.(l+r)=  g 

==  .0170340 
=log.  of  1.04 
.•.r=  .04=4  percent. 

EXAMPLE  v. 

In  what  time  will  a  sum  of  money  double  itself,  allowing  4  per  cent  com- 
pound interest  ? 
Here  «,  p^  r  are  given,  and  t  is  sought. 
From  the  formula  (7)  we  have 

«=jp(l+r)». 
But  here  «=2j> 

.•.2jp=|?(l+r)* 
.•.2=(l+r)* 
log.  2 


^= 


log.(l+r) 
.3010300 


.0170333 
=17.673  years 
=17  years,  8  months,  2  days. 

In  like  manner,  if  it  be  required  to  find  in  what  time  a  sum  wiO  triple  itself 
at  the  same  rate,  we  have 

log.  3 


t= 


log.  1.04 
.47712X3 


.0170333 
=28.011  years 
=28  years,  0  montihs,  3  days. 
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PRESENT  VAI^UE  AND  DISCOUNT  AT  COMPOUND   INTEREST. 

If  we  call  p  the  present  yalue  of  a  sum  s  due  t  years  hence,  and  d  its  dis- 
count, reasoning  preciaely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  simple  inter- 
est, we  shall  find 

^=(ThRI <«) 

M^-(rb) w 

ANNUITIES  AT  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 

Problem  VIII. — To  find  (he  amount  of  an  annuUy  a  continued  for  t  yeart, 
comp&und  interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  annuity  a  will  become  due ;  at  the  end  of 
the  aecond  year  a  second  payment  a  will  become  due,  together  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  first  payment  a  for  one  year,  that  is,  ar ;  the  whole  sum  upon 
which  interest  must  now  be  computed  is  thus,  2a-)- or. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  a  further  payment  a  becomes  due,  together  with 
the  interest  on  2a-|-ar,  i.  e.,  2ar-|-ar';  the  whole  sum  upon  which  interest 
must  now  be  computed  is  3a-|-3ar-{-ar*.    The  result  wiU  appear  evident 
when  exhibited  under  the  following  form : 
Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  first  year,      r=a. 
Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  second  year,  zs^a-^-a'^-aT 

=a-^.a(l-^r). 

Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  third  year,    =a4-a4'a(l+^)~t~''^4~^^+0 

=a+a(l^-r)+fl(l+r)». 
Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  fourth  year,  =a-f-a  -]-  a(l-f-r)  -)-  a(l-|-r)*  -|-  ar 

^-ar(l+r)+ar(l+r)^ 
=a^-a(l+r)+a(l+r)«^-a(l+r)» 
6cc,  Sec.  6cc* 

Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  &  year,         ss:a-f-a(14-^)+a(l-|-r)*4'a(l+'')' 

Hence  the  whole  amount  is,  in  terms  of  the  sum  of  a  geometric  progression, 

«=a{l+(l+r)+(l+r)«+ +(l+r)-»} 

(l+r)«— 1  ,     ^ 

Problem  IX. — To  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  a  payable  for  t 
yearSf  compound  interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  present  value  of  this  annuity  must  be  a  sum  such, 
that  if  put  out  at  interest  for  t  years  at  the  rate  r,  its  amount  at  the  end  of  that 
period  win  be  the  same  as  die  amount  of  the  annuity. 

Hence,  if  we  call  this  present  value  p,  we  shall  have,  by  Probs.  VII.  and 
VIII., 

ji(l-f-ry=  amount  of  annuity 

(i+ry-i 


s=a. 


r 


r(l  +  r)' 
a   (i-i-r)*— 1 


>''  p^ — m — xT"*** 
^       r(l-|-^) 


(11) 

(l+ry 
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EXAMPLE. 

What  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  8500,  to  last  for  40  years,  com- 
pound interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

By  formula  (11), 

a   (i+r)t-.i 

^=;'    (1+r)'   • 


Here 


Now 


Abo, 


a =8500 
r  =8.025 
<=40  years; 

.-.  (l+r)»=(1.025)«. 

log.  (1.025)«=40  log.  1.025 
=40  X  .0107239 
=.4289560 
=  log.  2.685072 
.-.  (1.025)«=2.685072=(l+r)*, 

a     500 

-=-—7=20000 
r     .025 

1.685072 

•••^=2«^^><  2:685072 

=20000  X  .62757. . . 

=12551.40  dollars. 

REVERSION  OF  ANNUITIES. 

Problem  X. — To  find  ike  present  value  (P)  ©/"an  annuity  a  tokUh  is  tocwi- 
mence  after  T  years,  and  to  continue  for  t  years. 

The  present  value  required  is  manifestly  the  present  value  of  a  for  T-f  / 
years,  minus  the  present  value  of  a  for  T  years. 

'  a   (l+rf-H-i 

By  Problem  IX.,  the  present  value  of  a  for  T+<  years  =- .  •  ..  ,    .t-h"' 

a  (l4-r)T— 1 
By  Problem  IX.,  the  present  value  of  a  for  T  years       =- .     .    ,    .^  ' 

P=^.  j(l+r)-T-(l+r)HT+t)J     (12) 

PURCHASE  OF  ESTATES. 

Problem  XI. — To  find  the  present  value  pofan  estate,  or  perpetuity,  uihose 
annual  rental  is  a,  compound  interest  being  ccdculated  at  the  rate  r. 

The  present  value  of  an  annuity  a,  to  continue  for  t  years,  by  Prob.  IX.,  is 

i'=;Si-(i+'-)-'S; 

but  if  the  annuity  laBt  forever,  as  in  the  case  of  an  estate,  then  <s=ao,  and 
•••  Q  I    vta=~-=0;  hence,  in  the  present  case, 

i'=T (13) 
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EXAMPLE. 

What  is  the  value  of  an  estate  whose  rental  is  f  lOOO,  allowing  the  pur- 
chaser 5  per  cent#for  his  money  ? 
Here 

asflOOO 
r=$.05 

1000 

•••  -p=-:o5- 

=20000,  or  20  years'  purchase. 

REVERSION  or  PERPETUITIES. 

Problem  XII. — To  find  the  present  value  of  an  estate^  or  perpetuity^  tshost 
annual  rental  is  a  dollars,  to  a  person  to  whom  it  unU  revert  after  T  years, 
compound  interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 

By  Problem  X.,  the  present  value  of  an  annuity,  to  commence  after  T  years, 
and  to  continue  for  t  years,  is 

j,=^j(l+r)-'-(l+r)-(T4«)j 
In  the  present  case,  ^=ao ,  and  .*.  (l-|-^)^^'^*^^0 ;  hence  we  shall  have 

EXAMPLES  rOR  PRACTICE. 

(1)  Find  the  interest  of  $555  for  2|  years  at  4}  per  cent,  simple  interest. 

Ans.  $65,906. 

(2)  In  what  time  will  the  bterest  of  $1  amotmt  to  75  centB^  allowing  4  j  per 
cent.  sim{de  interest  ? 

Ai2S.  16  years,  8  months. 

(3)  What  is  the  amount  of  $120.50  for  2^  years  at  4|  per  cent  simple  in- 
terest? 

Ans.  $134,809. 

(4)  The  interest  of  <£25  for  3^  years,  at  simple  interest,  was  found  to  be 
<£3  IBs,  9d, ;  required  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Ans.  4^. 

(5)  Find  the  discount  on  d£100  due  at  the  end  of  3  months,  interest  being 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Ans.  dl  As.  8ld. 

(6)  What  is  the  present  value  of  the  compound  interest  of  <£100  to  be  re- 
ceived five  years  hence  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

Ans.  ^78  7s.  O^d. 

(7)  What  is  the  amount  of  d£721  for  21  years  at  4  per  cent  per  annum 

compoxmd  interest? 

Ans.  <3ei642  19«.  9id. 

(8)  The  rate  of  interest  being  5  per  cent,  in  what  number  of  years,  at  com- 
pound interest,  will  $1  amount  to  $100  ? 

Ans.  94  years,  141.4  days. 

(9)  Find  the  present  value  of  <5£430,  due  nine  months  hence,  discount  being 

allowed  at  44  per  cent  per  annum. 

Ans.  00415  19<.  2^. 
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(10)  Find  the  amount  of  $1000  for  1  year  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  com- 
pound interest,  the  interest  being  payable  daily. 

Ans.  |1051.288  neariy. 

(11)  What  sum  ought  to  be  given  for  the  lease  of  an  estate  for  20  yean,  of 

the  clear  annual  rental  of  <£100,  in  order  that  the  purchaser  may  make  6  per 

cent,  of  his  money  1 

Ans.  de981  16«.  3|i. 

(12)  Find  the  present  value  of  o£20,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  every  five  years, 

forever,  interest  being  calculated  at  5  per  cent. 

Ans.  0072  7$.  9|<2. 

(13)  What  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  <£20,  to  continue  forever, 
and  to  commence  after  two  years,  interest  being  calculated  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

Ans.  «£362  ISs.  2|i. 

(14)  The  present  value  of  a  freehold  estate  of  «£100  per  annum,  subject  to 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  (A)  at  the  end  of  every  two  years,  is  i£1000. 
allowing  5  per  cent,  compound  interest.    Find  the  sum  (A). 

Ans.  A =.6102  10*. 

(15)  What  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  o£79  As.,  to  commence  7 

years  hence  and  continue  forever,  interest  being  calculated  at  the  rate  of  4| 

per  cent.  ? 

Ans.  £1293  5s.  llf^. 


INTERPOLATION. 

234.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  process  of  finding  intermediate  numbers 
between  those  given  in  tables. 

Tables  are  generally  calculated  from  an  algebraic  formula  in  which  there 
are  two  variable  quantities,  the  one  of  which  is  called  a  function  of  the  other, 
the  latter  being  usnaOy  called  the  argument  of  the  function. 

Thus,  logarithms  ai*e  functions  of  the  numbers  to  which  they  belong,  the 
numbers  being  the  arguments.  Several  formulas  expressing  the  relation  be- 
tween a  ntmiber  and  its  logarithm  have  been  seen  by  the  student,  and  will 
serve  to  exemplify  the  formulas  In  general  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

The  substitution  of  successive  numbers  for  the  argument,  the  calculating  of 
die  corresponding  values  of  the  function,  and  writing  the  results  in  a  table,  is 
called  tabulating  the  formula. 

1£  the  formulas  which  have  been  derived  under  our  articles  upon  interest 
and  annuities  should  be  tabulated,  they  would  furnish  what  are  called  interest 
tabled. 

The  function  frequently  depends  upon  two  arguments,  as  in  the  formula 
for  simple  interest, 

i=zplr (1) 

Here  the  function  is  t,  the  interest,  and  the  arguments  are,  p  the  principal,  and 
r  the  rate.  This  requires  a  table  of  double  entry,  the  usual  form  of  which  is 
a  table  in  several  columns  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  page,  the  aign> 
ments  being  placed,  the  successive  values  of  the  one  in  a  horizontal  line  at  the 
heads  of  the  colunms,  and  of  the  other  in  a  vertical  line  at  the  side  of  the  page, 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  function  being  placed  in  the  colunm  under  one 
of  ita  arguments,  and  on  the  horizontal  line  of  the  other.    The  formula  (1) 
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above  may  employ  a  table  of  triple  entiy,  the  three  arguments  being  the  prin- 
cipal, the  rate,  and  the  time.  Such  a  table  b  formed  by  giving  a  whole  page 
Co  the  argument  of  rate,  the  side  and  top  being  occupied  by  the  arguments 
of  principal  and  time. 

235.  Where  the  differences  of  the  functions  are  proportional  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  their  arguments,  then  the  interpolation  is  made  by  simply  solving  a 
proportion,  the  first  two  terms  of  which  are  the  difference  of  the  tabulate^jl 
functions  and  the  difference  of  their  arguments ;  the  third  term  being  the  dif- 
ference between  one  of  the  tabulated  arguments  and  that  whose  function  is  to 
be  interpolated ;  the  fourth,  or  unknown,  term  of  this  proportion  will  be  the 
interpolated  function  required.  This  is  called  the  method  by  first  differences, 
and  has  been  exempHfied  in  taking  out  logarithms  of  bi'ge  numbers  not  found 
exactly  in  the  tables. 

When  the  differences  of  the  functions  are  not  nearly  proportional  to  the 
differences  of  the  arguments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  logarithms  of  small  numbersi 
the  method  of  interpolation  above  described  would  not  be  sufiSciently  accurate. 
The  nature  of  the  variation  of  the  function,  as  the  argument  varies  in  value,  is 
made  sensible  by  taking  the  difference  between  each  two  of  three  consecutive 
functions  in  the  table,  and  comparing  the  difference  between  die  first  and  sec- 
ond with  the  difference  between  the  second  and  third.  If  these  differences 
are  the  same,  we  have  seen,  in  the  note  to  (Art.  233),  that  the  method  of  first 
differences  already  explained  appUes ;  but  if  they  are  not,  their  difference, 
which  is  called  a  second  difference,  vrill,  by  its  magnitude,  indicate  the  degree 
of  inaccuracy  of  the  method  of  first  differences.  This  exposition  will  serve  to 
exhibit,  in  a  general  way,  the  nature  and  office  of  second  differences.  We 
proceed  to  give  a  more  analytic  development  of  the  use  of  second,  third,  &Cm 
differences,  the  latter  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  second  differences  that 
these  do  to  the  first. 

236.  Let/  and  /4-(5i  represent  two  consecutive  functions  in  the  table,  6i 
being  their  first  difference.  The  next  consecutive  function,  if  the  first  differ- 
ences were  constant,  would  be  expressed  by /-f-2(5i ;  but  as  they  are  supposed 
not  to  be,  it  must  be  expressed  by  the  form/4'2d|-^d2,  6^  being  the  second 
difference,  or  difference  between  the  two  first  differences,  6^  and  (^1-^(^3. 
The  scheme  below  will  show  the  form  of  the  successive  functions : 


FiiiiCtloiiB. 


lit 


'4 


/ 

and  ao  on ;  fiiviii  which  we  perceive  that  the  coefficient*  are  the  same  a«  in  die 
expansion  of  a  binomial,  that  of  the  leoond  term  being  the  number  of  the  con- 
aecutire  function  after  tbe  first  function.  Denoting  this  number  by  n,  we 
have  for  the  general  form  of  the  nth  function  after  the  first, 


SdDtftfMioet. 

4th  Dif- 


/+«'.+ 


"<'»-^)^    ,  n(n-l)(n-2) 


^a+-.'+'^ 


[C] 


1.2      *^         1.2.3 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  value  of  the  function  intermediate  between  the  first  and 
second  of  the  series  in  the  table  be  required,  n  here,  instead  of  being  an  entire 
number,  is  a  fraction.    If  the  value  of  the  function  be  required,  coiresponding 
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to  a  value  of  the  ar|;ament  midway  between  its  conwcutive  yalaes  in  the  table, 

n  becomes  equal  to  -.    If  the  arguments  of  the  tables  differ  hj  24  hours,  and 

3        1 

the  function  be  required  for  3  hours,  n  becomes  equal  to  ~,  or  -.    If  the  tabu- 
lar arguments  differ  by  1  hour,  or  60  minutes,  and  the  function  be  required  lor 

15     1 
an  argument  15  minutes  hey ond  an  even  hour,  n=— =-. 


EXAMPLE. 

Given  the  logs,  of  15, 16, 17,  18, 19,  to  find  that  of  17.25. 


Arg.orNo. 

Fnnc.  or  Log. 

IstDifs.  di. 

Sd  Difs.  62- 

Sd  Difi.  as- 

a*. 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

1.17609126 
1.20411998 
1.23044892 
1.25527251 
1.27875360 

2802872 
2632894 
2482359 
2348109 

169978 
150535 
134250 

19443 
16285 

•  3158 

The  numbers  in  the  third  column  are  obtained  by  taking  the  differences  of 
the  consecutive  numbers  in  the  second.  The  numbers  in  the  fourth  eolunm 
from  die  second  in  the  same  way. 

As  .25  is  J  the  interval  between  17  and  18,  we  make  n^j,  and  have  for 

formula  (C),  taking  <9i=:2482359,  a^sr— 150535,  djs:— (19443+16285)^2 
the  mean,*  ^4=:— 3158, 

/s  1.23044892 

n(n--l)^  __1 

32' 


1.2 
n(n— l)(n— 2) 


d2  =  — — <J2  = 


620589 


14112 


1.2.3 
n(n— l)(n-.2)(n— 3) 


21  . 
^'=384^==         -^^^ 

231 

<J^  =  — TrT-,(J4=  119 


1.2.3.4  *  6144         

Value  of  func.  requh^d,  viz.,  log.  17.25=1.23678736 

The  formula  for  interpolation  may  be  derived  very  elegantly  by  the  method 
of  indeterminate  coefficients.  Thus,  let  y  represent  the  value  of  the  inteipo- 
kted  function  to  be  found,  A  the  argument  in  the  table,  m  the  number  of  parts 
(4***  in  the  example  above)  between  A  and  the  consecutive  argument  of  the 
table,  and  n  die  whole  number  of  parts  (4  in  the  above  example)  between 
these  consecutive  arguments.  It  is  evident  that  y,  depending  on  A  and  is, 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  these.    Assume,  liherefore, 

yssA+Bm+Cm>+Dm^+,  &c., 

in  which  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  are  undetermined  coefficients,  whose  vahiee  are  to  be 
found. 

Now  let  m  have  successive  values,  represented  by  0,  n,  2ii,  3n,  &c.,  then 
the  corresponding  values  of  y  will  be 

*  Afl  meaiM  are  much  nied  in  calcnlatioiui  with  tables,  it  may  be  well  to  advertite  die 
■todent  that  a  mean  of  three  numben  is  obtained  by  adding  them  togedier  and  diyiding  \j 
3 ;  of  five  numbers,  by  adding  them  together  find  dividing  the  sum  by  5^  and  so  on. 
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A (1) 

A+Bn+Cn«+Dn»+,&c (2) 

A+B.2n+C(2ii)«+D(2n)»+,&c (3) 

A4-B.3n+C(3n)«+D(3ii)«+,&c (4) 

dec. 

Subtracting  successively  (1)  from  (2),  (2)  fonn  (3),  &c.,  and  representing 

the  remainders  by  P',  Q',  R',  &Cm  and  dividing  by  n,  we  have 

P' 

— =B+C.«+Di»»+,4cc (6) 

Q' 

— =B+C.3n+D7n«+,&c (6) 

R' 

— =B+C.5n+Dl9n«+,&c (7) 

&c.  &c. 

Again,  subtracting  successively  (5)  from  (6),  (6)  from  (7),  &c.,  and  repre- 
senting the  remainders  by  P'',  Q",  6cc.,  and  dividing  by  2n,  we  get 

2^'=C+D.3n+,&c (8) 

^=C+D.6n+,&c :  •  .  .  (9) 

dee.  ice. 

Next,  subtracting  (8)  from  (9),  &c.,  and  representing  the  remainders  by  P''', 
&c.,  and  dividing  by  3n,  we  have 

•    3;r=^+'^ (^^) 

Q"--P"                   R'— Q'                  Q'— P' 
But  P'"=^^r: — ;  also  Q"= ^  and  P"=-5^ ; 

(R--Q-)^(Q--P-) 
••^    —  2n« 

Putting  d^  for  the  numerator  of  this  fraction,  we  have  by  (10), 

^      3n      671^' 
Substitolang  this  value  of  D  in  (8),  and  transposing,  there  results 

r— —     il 
^""2n""2»«* 

Q'— P' 

But  P"=:^= ,  and  putting  d,  for  Q'— P',  we  obtain 

fi 

2n«     2»«' 
Again,  substituting  these  values  of  D  and  C  in  (5),  and  transposing,  we  have 

B— — —- ^-l-^^— . 
«      2n"^2n     6n' 

or,  putting  <5,  for  P%  and  simplifymg, 

n      2n^3n 
Finally,  substituting  these  values  of  the  coefficients  B,  C,  D  . . .  in  the 
sumed  equation,  we  obtain 

m        1  m/m       \ ,       1  m/m'     3m  .    \ ,    .     . 
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as  the  formula  for  interpolation,  which  coincides  with  the  one  obtuned  before. 
^11  ^at  ^3  "  being  the  first,  second,  and  third  differences  of  the  functions,  as  is 
evident  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  assumed  above. 

Let  us  apply  it  to  a  table  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  which  gives  the  moon*s 
latitude  at  noon  and  midnight  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

EXAMPLE. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  moon's  latitude  for  August  4,  1842,  at  16^  18"^ 
mean  time  at  Greenwich,  that  is,  at  4.3  hours  after  midnight. 


Mom's  Laiitnde. 

.ii' 

ii- 

K«».  8«Md  DJfcMC    , 

Aug.  4.  Noon,  +0  45  48.1 
Midnight,  +05  54.6 

Aug.  5.  Noon,*  —0  34  33.1 
Midnight,  —1  14  49.4 

—39  53.5 
—40  27.7 
—40  16.3 

+34.2 
—11.4 

+11.4 

Now,  to  apply  the  formula,  we  have 

AsnO®  5'  54".6,  di  =  -.40'  27".7,  or  —40.463  minutes; 

m     4.3  m. 

-=—=0.358,  -d.  =  — 14'  29".16; 
n      12  n   ' 

(J2=  +  ll".4,  --l  =  -0.642, 1  -^--lj(J,  =  -l".31. 

Therefore,  y=— 0°  8'  35''.87,  which,  without  the  sign  — ,  is  the  moon's 
correct  latitude  south  at  the  time  for  which  it  was  required. 

Second  differences  will  ordinarily  insure  sufficient  accuracy.  Third  and 
fourth  difiTerences  are  rarely  used. 


INEQUATIONS. 

237.  In  discussing  algebnucal  problems,  it  is  frequently  necessaiy  to  intro- 
duce ineqtuUions,  that  is,  expressions  connected  by  the  sign  ^.  Generally 
speaking,  the  principles  already  detailed  for  the  transformation  of  equations 
are  applicable  to  inequations  also.  There  are,  however,  .some  important  ex- 
ceptions which  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  in  order  that  the  student  may  guaid 
against  felling  into  error  in  employing  the  sign  of  inequality.  These  excep- 
tions will  be  readily  understood  by  considering  the  different  transformatioDS  in 
succession. 

I.  If  we  add  the  same  quantity  to,  or  subtract  it  from,  the  two  members  of  any 
inequation,  the  resulting  inequation  wiU  always  hold  good,  in  ike  same  sense 
as  the  original  inequation ;  that  is,  if 

a>6,  then  a-^-a^'^b-^-a',  and  a — a'>6 — a'. 

Thus,  if 

8>3,       wehavestiU      8+5>3+5,      and      8— 5>3— 5. 
So,  also,  if 
— 3<— 2,  we  have  still  — 3+6<— 2+6,  and  — 3— 6<— 2— 6.f 


*  The  moon's  latitude  is  marked  +  when  north,  —  when  soath. 
t  The  negatiye  qaantity  of  greater  nomerical  valae  is  always  considered  less  thsn  the 
negative  qaantity  of  less  numerical  valae. 
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The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  with  refer- 
ence to  equations. 

This  principle  enables  us,  as  in  equations,  to  transpose  any  term  from  one 
member  of  an  inequation  to  the  other  bj  changing  its  sign. 
Thus,  from  the  inequation 

a«+  6«>3i»— 2a», 
we  deduce 

a«+2a>>36«—  6», 
or 

II.  If  we  add  together  ike  corresponding  memhers  of  two  or  more  inequations 
which  hold  good  in  the  same  sense^  the  restdting  inequation  vnll  always  hold 
good  in  the  same  sense  as  the  original  individtud  inequations ;  that  is,  if 

a>6,  c>d,  c>/, 
then 

a+c+e>h+d+f. 

III.  But  if  we  subtract  the  corresponding  members  of  two  or  mme  inequations 
which  hold  good  in  the  same  sense^  the  restdting  inequation  will  not  alwats 
hold  good  in  the  same  sense  as  the  original  inequations. 

Take  the  inequations  4<7,  2<3,  we  have  still  4— 2<7— 3,  or  2<4. 

But  take  9<10  and  6<8,  the  result  is  9— 6>  (not  <)  10—8,  or  3>2. 

We  must,  therefore,  avoid  as  much  as  possible  making  use  of  a  transforma- 
tion of  this  nature,  unless  we  can  assure  ourselves  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
resulting  inequality  will  subsist. 

IV .  If  we  multiply  or  divide  the  two  members  of  an  inequation  hy  a  positive 
quantity,  the  resulting  inequation  wiU  hold  good  in  the  same  sense  as  the  original 
inequation*    Thus,  if 

•  ah 

a<5,     then     ma<TOft,        —  <— 

m     m 

— a> — 6,  then  — na^ — ni, > . 

n         n 

This  principle  will  enable  us  to  clear  an  inequation  of  fractions. 

Thus,  if  we  have 

2d    ^    3a    ' 
multiplying  both  members  by  6ad,  it  becomes 

3a(ct»— 6«)  >2rf(c«— i»). 
But, 

y .  ^  we  multiply  or  divide  the  two  memhers  of  an  inequation  hy  a  negative 
quantity,  the  resulting  inequ€Uion  wUl  hold  in  a  sense  opposite  to  that  of  the 
original  inequation. 

Thus,  if  we  take  the  inequation  8>7,  multiplying  both  members  by  — 3, 
we  have  the  opposite  inequation,  — 24  <C — 21. 

8         7  8         7 

Similarly,  8>7,  but  :^<33iOr  ~'^'^^^- 

VI.  We  can  not  change  the  signs  of  hoth  members  of  an  inequation  unless  we 
reverse  the  sense  of  the  inequation,  for  this  transformation  is  manifestly  the  same 
thing  as  multiplying  both  members  6y  —  1. 


^ 
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y  II.  If  both  memheri  of  an  ineqtiaiion  be  poriUve  numbers,  toe  can  roiM  (hem 
to  any  power  vnthout  altering  the  sense  of  the  inequation ;  that  ia,  if 

a>5,  then  a">6*. 
Thus,  from  6  >  3  we  have  (5)«  >  (3)«,  or  25  >  9. 

So,  a]go,  from        (a-{-&)>c,  we  have  (a-{-6)'><^. 
But, 

VIII.  If  both  members  of  an  inequation  be  not  positive  numbers,  v>e  can  nU 
determine,  a  priori,  (he  sense  in  which  the  rentUing  inequaJHon  will  hold  good, 
unless  (he  power  to  which  they  are  raised  be  of  an  uneven  degree. 

Thua,         — 2<3      gives  (—2)»<     (3)«,  or        4<9; 
But,  — 3>— 6give8(— 3)«<(— 5)«,  or        9<26; 

Again,        — 3>— 6  gives  (— 3)*>(— 5)»,  or*—27>— 126. 
In  like  manner, 

IX.  We  can  extract  any  root  of  both  members  of  an  inequation  without  atter- 
ing  the  sense  of  the  inequation ;  that  b,  if 

a>6,  then  V<»>  V^- 
If  the  root  be  of  an  even  degree,  both  members  of  llie  inequation  moat 
necessarily  be  positive,  otherwise  we  should  be  obliged  to  introduce  imaginaiy 
quantities,  which  can  not  be  compared  with  each  other. 

XXAKPLES  IV  INEQUATIONS. 

(1)  The  double  of  a  number,  diminished  by  6,  is  greater  dian  24 ;  and  triple 
the  number,  diminished  by  6,  is  less  than  double  the  number  increased  by  10. 
Required  a  number  which  will  fulfill  the  conditions. 

Let  X  represent  a  number  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  question ;  theo,  in 
the  language  of  inequations,  we  have 

2a:--6>24,  and  3x— 6<2a:+10. 
From  the  former  of  these  inequations  we  have  , 

2a:>30,  orx>16; 
and  from  the  latter  we  get 

3ar— 2r<10+6,  or  af<16; 
therefore  15  and  16  are  the  limits,  and  any  number  between  these  limitB  will 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  question.    Thus,  if  we  take  the  number  15*9,  we 
nave 

15-9x2— 6>24  by  1-8, 
while  15-9x3— 6<16-9X2+10  by  0-1. 

(2)  3:r-2>|c-g 

.•.  30x— 20>25x--8 
30r--26x>20— 8 
6r>12 


(3)  43— 5r<10-.8af. 

7     5^ 

(4)  g-jx<8-2:r. 


Ans.  r< — 11. 


82 
Ans.  x^-T, 
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In  the  second  example,  -r-t  or  2|,  is  on  inferior  limit  of  the  values  of  7. 

o 

82 
In  the  second,  — 11,  and,  in  the  third,  -r-,  or  9},  are  superior  limits  of  the 

▼alne  of  x.  If  the  second  and  fourth  of  the  above  inequalities  must  be  verified 
shnnltaDeously  by  the  values  of  x,  these  values  must  be  comprised  between 
2f  and  9^.  If  the  third  and  fourth,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  less  than  — 11. 
Finally,  there  is  no  value  which  wiU  verify  at  the  same  time  the  2°  and  3°. 

(6)         3x— 2y>6,  6ar+3y>16 ; 

•••  ic> — 5 —  and  r> — - — . 

o  o 

MTe  can  attribute  to  y  any  value  whatever,  and  for  each  arbitrary  value  of 
y  'we  can  give  to  x  all  the  values  greater  than  the  greatest  of  the  two  quan- 
tities 

5+2y  16^3y 
3    '       6      • 
We  determine,  also,  from  the  proposed  inequalities, 

^3j:— 6     ^  16— Sa: 

y<-2~'  y>— 3— • 

In  order  that  these  last  two  may  be  fulfilled, 

3ar— 5^  16— 5ar 
2     >      3      ' 

•••*>19- 

47 
Thus  X  can  receive  only  values  superior  to  -r-qt  or  2^,  and  for  each  value 

of  X  there  should  be  admitted  for  y  but  values  comprised  between  the  two 
limits  above. 

(6)  a*+4x>12 
.-.  a*+4x+4>16 

x+2>±4 

r>2,  or  —2. 
The  inferior  limit  of  x  is  +2. 

(7)  x«+7x<30. 

Ans.  x<3  or  —10. 

The  superior  limit  of  x  is  —10. 
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GENERAL  THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS. 

THB  NATURE  AND  COMPOBITION  OF  EaUATION& 

236.  The  valuable  iipproTements  recently  made  io  the  process  for  the  de- 
terminatioQ  of  the  roots  of  equations  of  all  degrees,  render  it  indispeasafaiy 
necessary  to  present  to  the  student  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  this  interest- 
ing department  of  analytical  investigation.  The  beautiful  theorem  of  M.  Stutm 
for  the  complete  separation  of  die  real  and  imaginary  roots,  and  for  discover- 
ing their  initial  figures,  combined  with  the  admirable  method  of  continoous 
approximation  as  improved  by  Homer,  has  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  this  branefa 
of  scientific  research,  entirely  changed  the  state  of  the  subject,  and  cwmpleted 
the  theory  and  numerical  solution  of  equations  of  aD  degrees. 

We  recapitulate  here  two  or  three 

DEFlIflTIONS. 

1.  An  equcLtion  is  an  algebraical  expression  of  equality  between  two  quan- 
tities. 

2.  A  root  of  an  equcUion  is  that  number,  or  quantity,  which,  when  substi- 
tuted for  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation,  verifies  that  equation. 

3.  A  function  of  a  quantity  is  any  expression  involving  that  quantity ;  thus, 

aa*+h 
cufi+h,  az^+cx+dt        ,    .,  a'  are  all  functions  of  x;  and  also  oz* — fcy*, 

2r4-3y 

^4x— 6y,  - — —^,  y'-fyx-J-a:»4"^'+^+2i  are  all  functions  of  x  and  y. 

These  functions  are  usually  written /(x),  and/(r,  y), 

4.  To  express  that  two  members  of  an  equation  are  identical  or  true  for 
every  value  of  x,  the  sign  zjz  is  sometimes  used. 

PROPOSITION  I. 

Any  function  of  x,  of  the  form 

xo-j-jjx"-*  •^qaf*-*+rif^^+ 

when  divided  hy  z — a,  toUl  leave  a  remainder ,  which  i*  the  same  function  ofh, 
that  the  given  polynomial  is  ofn. 

Let/(x)=x"-f  j?x»-*+7X"~*-f ;  and,  dividing /(x)  by  x—a,  let  Q  de- 
note the  quotient  dius  obtained,  and  R  the  remainder  which  does  not  involve 
X ;  hence,  by  the  nature  of  division,  we  have 

/(a:)3=Q(a:-a)+R. 
Now  this  equation  must  be  true  for  every  value  of  x,  because  its  truth  de- 
pends upon  a  principle  of  division  which  is  independent  of  the  particular  values 
of  the  letters;  hence,  if  x=a,  we  have 

•/(a)=0+R; 
and,  therefore,  the  remainder  R  is  the  same  function  of  a  that  the  proposed 
polynomial  is  of  x. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  What  is  the  remainder  of  x«--6x4-7,  divided  by  x— .2,  without  actually 
performing  the  operation  ? 


•  Tlie  ■tadent  will  reooUect  thatyi*)  standi  for  a:»-f-px»-»-f.,  &c,  and  that,  therefore* 
J\a)  will  stand  for  a'+jxi^-^+^a— '+,  Ac. 
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(2)  What  18  the  remainder  of  2'— 62»+ar— 19,  divided  by  x+3  ? 

(3)  What  is  die  remainder  of  x*+6j:»+7a:«+6x— 4,  divided  by  x— 6  ? 

(4)  What  ia  the  remainder  of  ar'+^.r'+^r+r,  divided  by  x — a  ? 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  R=2«— 6x2+7=— 1. 

(2)  R=(— 3)»— 6(— 3)«+8(— 3)— 19=r— 124. 

(3)  1671. 

(4)  o'+jpa'+ga+r. 

^  PROPOSITIOir  II. 

ff^it  tke  root  of  the  equ€tHon^ 

the  first  member  of  the  equation  is  divisible  by  x— a. 

If  the  division  be  performed,  the  remainder,  according  to  the  preceding 
proposition,  must  be  of  the  form 

a"+Aia»-*4"'^"~'*  •  •  • +-^^«-<^+ A»»-i^+-^  ? 
u  «.,  the  same  function  of  a  that  the  first  member  of  the  proposed  equation  is 
of  X ;  and,  therefore,  since  a  is  a  root  of  the  equation,  the  remainder  vanishes, 
and  the  polynomial,  or  first  member  of  the  equation,  is  divisible  exactly  by 
X— a. 

Qmversely,  if  the  first  member  of  an  equation  f(x)^0  be  divisible  by  x — a, 
then  ^is  a  root  of  the  eqtuUion. 

For,  by  the  foregoing  demonstration,  the  final  remainder  \Bf{a) ;  but  since 
/(x),  or  the  first  member  of  the  equation,  is  divisible  by  x— a,  the  remainder 
must  vanish ;  hence/(a)=:0 ;  and  therefore,  a  being  substituted  for  x  in  the 
equation /(x)s=£0,  verifies  the  equation,  and,  consequently,  a  is  a  root  of  the 
equation. 

PROPOSITlOir  III. 

239.  The  proposition  that  every  equation  has  a  root,  has  in  most  treatises 
on  Algebra  been  taken  for  granted.  It  has,  however,  of  late  years  been 
thought  to  require  a  demooBtration,  and  we  add  one  which  is  as  brief  and  clear 
as  any  of  the  best  modifications  of  that  by  Cauchy. 

As  it  will  prove  a  tittle  tedious,  the  student  may,  if  he  please  to  admit  the 
proposition,  pass  on  to  Prop.  IV. 

It  win  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  lemmas  relating  to  the  properties  of 
moduli,  some  of  which  have  been  already  demonstrated  (Art  197),  but  we  re- 
peat them  here  for  convenience  of  reference. 

Lemma  I. — The  sum  or  difference  of  any  two  quantities  whatever  has  a 
modulus  comprehended  between  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  moduli  of  the 
two  quantities. 

Lemma  II. — The  modulus  of  a  product  of  two  factors  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  their  moduli. 

C&roUary. — ^Hence  the  product  of  the  moduli  of  any  number  of  factors  is 
the  modulus  of  theur  product,  and  the  modulus  of  the  n^  power  of  a  quantity 
is  the  n^  power  of  its  modulus. 

Lemma  III. — In  order  that  a  quantity  of  the  form  a+b  >>/  — 1  may  be  zero, 
it  is  necessary,  and  it  is  sifficient,  that  its  modulus  should  be  zero  ;  for  a  and 
b  being  real  quantities,  let 
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a+6-/— 1=0. 


Ab  the  real  part  a  can  not  de8l2t>y  the  imaginary  part  6  V — 1,  we  mtut 
have  separately  a^O  and  6=0  .*.  '/a^-f-^^ssO. 
Lehma  IV. — Let  there  be  a  polynomial  of  the  form 

X=a:"— j?a*-* — yr"~* . . .  — u, 

in  which  the  coefficients  of  all  the  terms  after  the  first  are  esBentiaUy  nega- 
tive.   A  value  of  x  can  always  be  found  sufficiently  great  to  render  the  first 
term  z°^  greater  than  all  the  others  together,  and,  consequently,  the  expresaioa 
X  essentially  positive,  and  as  great  as  we  please. 
For  we  can  write  X  thus, 


x.^(.-f-l...-i). 


in  which,  if  x  be  supposed  to  increase  indefinitely,  the  negative  terms  m 
the  parenthesis  will  decrease  indefinitely.  As  soon  as  x  has  attuned  a  vahie 
X  sufficiently  great  to  make  these  negative  terms  together  equal  to  1,  the 
value  of  the  expression  X  will  go  on  increasing  indefinitely,  and  be  always 
positive. 

If  A  be  taken  negatively  instead  of  positively,  X  will  still  be  positivB,  pfovided 
m  be  even ;  but  if  m  be  odd,  then,  when  — A  is  put  for  x,  the  leading  term  wiD 
be  negative,  and,  consequently,  X  negative. 

Corollary. — If  the  first  termp  of  a  series  p+qx+r7^+,  &c,  be  constaiit, 
X  may  be  taken  a  sufficiently  smaO  fraction  to  make  the  sign  of  the  whole  de- 
pend on  that  of  the  first  term.* 

*  From  the  above  it  may  be  ihown,  that  in  evezy  eqnation  of  an  odd  degree  two  vslnet 
can  always  be  foond,  which,  when  leparately  labstitated  fat  the  unknown  qoantity,  will 
foiniflh  two  retralts  widi  opposite  rigni,  and  that  in  every  equation  of  an  even  degree 
two  such  values  can  also  be  assignedf  whenever  the  final  term  or  absolute  nomber  is 
negtUive ;  for,  in  tJiis  case,  the  substitution  of  zero  for  x  will  give  a  negative  resolt;  vis, 
the  absolute  number  itself,  and  the  substitution  of  -^X  or  — X  will  giye  tipotitwe  rosnlt 

From  these  inferences  it  may  be  proved,  without  difficulty,  that  every  equatkni  of  so 
odd  degree,  without  exception,  has  a  real  root,  and  every  equation  of  an  even  degree,  pro- 
vided its  final  term  be  negative,  has  two  real  roots,  the  one  positive,  the  other  negative. 
This  conclusion  might  be  deduced  immediately  from  what  has  just  been  established,  if  it 
be  conceded  that  every  polynomial /(a;),  which  gives  results  of  opposite  signs  when  two 
values  a,  b  are  successively  given  to  x,  passes  fiiom/(a)  to  f(b)  continuously  througli  all  xn- 
tennediate  values,  as  x  passes  continuously  tarn  atob.  But  this  is  a  principle  that  re> 
quires  demonstration.    We  proceed  to  establish  it  widi  die  necessary  rigor. 

PROPOSmON. 

If  in  the  polynomial 

z  be  supposed  to  vary  continuously  from  x=a  to  x=b,  then  th^  fonction  f{x)  wiD  my 
continuously  from /(a)  to  f{b). 

niKOirfTRATlOlf. 

Let  </  be  any  value  intermediate  between  a  and  b.  Babatitote  tf'-f^  for  s  in  the  po^ 
nomial,  and  it  wiD  become 

that  is,  actaally  developing,  in  the  second  member,  by  the  binomial  tfaMreav  and  tma^pag 
tiie  results  according  to  the  ascending  powers  tdk. 
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PEXLIMUfART  DEMONSTEATIOlf. 

240.  Each  of  the  equatidns 

has  a  root  of  the  form  a-^-h'^ — 1.  This  is  true  of  the  equation  a:™=-f-l, 
"whether  m  be  even  or  odd,  since  x=:l  always  satisfies  it.  It  is  also  true  of 
the  equation  2"^ — 1  when  m  is  odd,  for  then  xssz — 1  satisfies  it. 

"When  m  is  even,  it  must  either  be  some  power  of  2,  or  else  some  power 
of  2  multiplied  by  an  odd  number ;  if  it  be  a  power  of  3,  then  the  value  of  x 
will  be  obtained  after  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  repeated  as  many  times 
in  succession  as  there  are  units  in  the  said  power.  Now  the  square  root  of 
the  form  a+b'^  — 1  is  always  of  the  same  form  (Art.  118).  Hence,  when 
m  is  a  power  of  2,  each  of  the  equations  x"=  — 1,  2"=r  ±  V  —1  has  a  root 
of  the  form  announced.  When  m  is  a  power  of  2  multi|rited  by  an  odd  num- 
ber, then,  if  we  extract  the  root  of  this  odd  degree  first,  there  will  remain  to 
be  extracted  only  a  succession  of  square  roots. 

We  have,  therefore,  merely  to  show  that,  when  m  is  odd,  a  root  of  db  *>/ — 1 
is  of  the  predicted  form. 

Now  the  odd  powers,  1,  3,  5,  &c.,  of  -f-  V  — 1«  uro  (Art.  66) 

and  the  same  powers  of  —  V  — 1  are 

coDseqnendy,  when  m  is  odd,  a  root  of  d=  V — ^  ^  either  -|- V^-l-  ^ 
—  V — I*    Hence  the  predicted  form  occurs,  whether  m  be  odd  or  even. 
It  follows  from  this  proposition  that,  whatever  positive  whole  number  m 


may  be,  (--l)"and  (V— l)*  will  always  be  of  the  form  a+6V— 1?  or, 


more  generally,  ( — l)"*  and  ( V— 1)°*  will  always  be  of  this  form,  n  and  m  be- 
ing any  integers  positive  or  negative  (Cor.  to  Lemma  II.). 

THEOREM. 

241.  Every  algebraical  equation,  of  whatever  degree,  has  a  root  of  the  form 


k  4-n(_i)a/»-* 


+N 
which  may  be  writteo 

/(a'+A)=/(a')-h/-iK)*+/a(aO^/.(«0^  •.•*". 

Now,  by  what  has  been  above  ahown,  a  value  so  imaU  may  be  given  to  k  that  the  sum 
of  the  terms  after /(oQ  shall  be  less  than  any  assignable  qnanti^,  however  smalL  Hence, 
whatever  intennediate  value  o^  between  a  and  b  be  fixed  upon  for  s  in/(x),  in  proceeding 
to  a  neighboring  valne,  by  the  addition  to  </  of  a  quantity  k  ever  so  minate,  we  obtain  for 
/{c^-^h)  a  like  minnte  increose  of  the  preceding  valne /(</)*  In  other  words,  in  proceed- 
ing continooosly  fiom  a  to  ft  in  our  snbstitations  for  x,  the  results  of  those  substitutioos 
must  be,  in  Uke  manner,  continuous,  or  all  connected  together  without  any  unoocupied  in- 
tarvtL 

U 
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a-f-^  V — h  whether  the  coefficients  of  Che  equation  be  all  real,  or  any  of 
them  imaginary  and  of  the  same  form. 

Let/(r)=a:»+A,_ia:»-»4 A3.r»+A,a:»+AiX+N=0 (1) 

represent  any  equation  the  coefficients  of  which  are  either  real  or  imaginary. 

K  in  this  equation  we  substitute  p-{-qV  —  ^  f or  r,  ^  and  q  being  real,  the 
first  member  will  furnish  a  result  of  the  form  P-f-Q  V — h  P  &nd  Q  being 
real  (Lemma  II.).  Should  p+qV — 1  b®  &  foo^  o^  the  equation,  this  resak 
must  be  zero ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  modulus  of  P-f-Q  /  — 1,  viz^ 
-^ps^-Qs,  must  be  zero  (Lemma  III.).  And  we  have  now  to  prove  that 
values  ofp  and  q  always  exist  that  will  fulfill  this  latter  condition. 

In  order  to  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  whateTer  value  of 
'^pa^Qs,  greater  than  zero,  arises  from  any  proposed  values  of  jp  and  q, 
other  values  of  p  and  q  necessarily  exist,  for  which  '^/P^-^Q'  becomes  stiO 
smaller,  so  that  the  smallest  value  of  which  VP^+Q^  i^  capable  must  be  zero, 
and  the  particular  expression  p 4* 9  V  —  It  whence  this  value  has  arisen,  must 
be  a  root  of  the  equation. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  effect  upon  any  function, /(x),  of  changes 
introduced  into  the  value  of  r,  the  development  exhibited  at  Art.  239,  Note,  is 
very  convenient.  By  changing  x  into  x-\-h,  the  altered  value  of  the  function  is 
thus  expressed  by 

/(i+A)=/(a:)+/,(i)A+/,{x)j^+/,(i)j-^...4« (2) 

where /(z)  is  the  original  polynomial,  aod/|(a:),/a(a:),  &c.,  contain  none  bot 
integral  and  positive  powers  of  x  (Art.  239,  Note). 

The  first  of  these  functions, /(z),  becomes  P-^QV — I  whenjp-f-^V — I 
is  substituted  for  x ;  the  other  functions  may  some  of  them  vanish  for  the 
same  substitution,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary ;  but  aU  the  terms  after 
f{x)  can  not  vanish ;  the  last  ^'',  which  does  not  contain  x,  must  necessarily 
remain. 

AVithout  assuming  any  hypothesis  as  to  what  terms  of /(r-|-^)  vanish  for 
the  value  xssj?-^?  V — h  which  causes  the  first  of  those  terms,/(x),  to  be- 
come P  +  Q  ->/  — 1,  let  us  represent  by  h^  \he  least  power  of  k  for  which  the 
coefficient  does  not  vanish  when  p+qV — I  i^  P^^  ^<>i^  ^*  This  coefficient 
will  be  of  the  form  R-f-  S  <>/  —  1,  in  which  R  and  S  can  not  both  be  zero. 


"Whenp-^-qy/ — 1  is  put  for  x,  we  have  represented /(x)  by  P  +  QV— !• 
In  like  manner,  when  p+q'^ — 1+A  is  put  for  x,  we  may  represent  the 
function  by  P'+Q' •/— 1.     The  development  (2)  will  then  be 

P'+QV'^=(P+Q/^)  +  (R+S-/^)fe'-+  terms 

/t»+»,  A»+«,  ....  h\ 

Now  h  is  quite  arbitraiy ;  we  may  give  to  it  any  sign  and  any  value  we 
please,  provided  only  it  come  under  the  general  form  a-^^  V-^I*  Leaving 
the  absolute  value  still  arbitrary,  we  may  therefore  replace  it  by  either  -^k 

or  —A:,  or  ±(— 1)"A ;  and  thus  render  /t"  eitiier  positive  or  negative,  which- 

ever  we  please,  whatever  be  the  value  of  wt;  and  we  have  seen  that  (—1)" 
comes  within  the  stipulated  form  (Art.  240).  Hence  we  may  write  the  fore- 
going development  thus,  the  sign  of  A:"*  being  under  our  own  control : 
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P'+QV-1=(P+QV  — 1)+(R+S^^— l);t'"+termflm 

Ar»+»,  *»+»,  ....  A*. 

But  in  any  equation  of  this  kind  the  real  terms  in  one  member  are  together 
equal  to  those  in  the  other,  and  the  imaginary  terms  in  one  to  the  imaginary 
terms  in  the  other.     Consequently, 

P'=P+Rfc»+  flie  real  terms  in  A»+\  it»-M,  ....  A* ; 
Q'=Q+SA"4"  '^^^^  terms  involving  powers  above  A:*". 
Hence  the  square  of  the  modulus  of  P'-fQ'  •\/  —  1  is 
P'»+Q'«=P«+Q»4.2(PR+QS)ft"+  real  terms  in  k^\  *-w,  .  .  A*- 
Now  k  may  be  taken  so  small  that  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  P*-^Q> 
may  take  the  same  sign  as  2(PR-{-QS)A:"  by  (239),  which  sign  we  can  always 
render  negative  whatever  PR-f-  QS  may  be,  because,  as  observed  above,  k*^ 
may  be  made  either  positive  or  negative,  as  we  please. 
Hence  we  can  always  render 

P''+Q'*<P'+Q'.  or  \/P''+Q'*<  VP»+Q».  

In  other  words,  whatever  values  of  p  and  9,  in  the  expression  p-{-qV  — 1* 
cause  the  modulus  ^P^+Q'  ^  exceed  zero,  other  values  exist  for  which  the 
modulus  win  become  smaller ;  and,  consequently,  one  case  at  least  must  exist 
for  which  the  modulus,  and,  consequently,  the  expression  P^-Q'^/ — 1,  must 
become  zero. 

This  conclusion  presumes,  however,  that  PR-f-QS  is  not  zero.  If  such 
should  be  the  case,  then  our  having  chosen  the  form  of  A,  so  as  to  secure  a  com- 
mand over  the  sign  of  2(PR-{-QS),  will  have  been  unnecessary.  The  form 
must  then  be  so  chosen  that  a  command  may  be  secured  over  the  sign  of  the 
first  term  after  2(PR+QS)A:'»,  in  the  above  series,  for  P'«+Q'*,  which  does 
not  vanish,  when  the  preceding  conclusion  will  foDow. 

242.  The  values  of  a  and  h  in  the  expression  a-|-&  V  — If  which,  when  put 
for  X  in/(2r),  cause  that  polynomial  to  vanish,  can  never  be  infinite. 
We  may  write /(x)  as  follows,  viz., 

/       A„_i     A^  .  N\ 

or,  putting  P+Q-/— 1  for  what/(2r)  becomes,  when  jp+^r-/  — 1  is  substi- 
tuted for  r,  we  have 

(An— 1  An-_a  N \ 

Now  the  modulus  of  a  quotient  is  the  quotient  of  the  modulus  of  the  divi- 
dend by  the  modulus  of  the  divisor  (Lemma  II.).  In  each  of  the  dividends 
A»_i,  Aa_s,  Sec,  above,  the  modulus  is  finite  by  hypothesis.  Hence,  if  either 
jp  or  9  be  infinite,  and,  consequently,  the  modulus  of  every  denominator  or 
divisor  also  infinite,  the  modulus  of  each  quotient  must  be  zero.  Hence,  in 
this  case,  each  of  the  above  fractions  must  itself  be  zero  (Lemma  III.),  and 
therefore  the  modulus  of  the  entire  quantity  within  the  parenthesis  simply  1 ; 
and  the  modulus  of  a  product  is  the  product  of  the  moduli  of  the  factors,  so 
that  the  modulus  of  the  preceding  product,  viz.,  \/P'+Q'>  ^  ^^^  modulus  of 
(jP+?'>/  —  I)"*  But  the  n*  power  of  _p4-^ -/ — 1  has  for  modulus  the  n* 
power  of  the  modulus  o^p+qV  — Ii  ^^  >Sf  ^0  n^  power  of  y/p^+^CLemtDA 
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II.,  Cor.),  which  la  infioite ;  coDBequently,  '>/P*4-Q'  muBt  be  infinite.  But 
when  f'\-q')/ — lisa  root  of  the  equation  J{x) = 0,  ^P^+Q^is  zero.  Hence, 
in  this  case,  neither  j?  nor  q  can  be  infinite. 

243.  An  objection  may  be  brought  against  the  preceding  reasoning  that 
ought  not  to  be  concealed.  It  may  be  denied  that  the  modulus  of  the  product 
above  referred  to  is  simply  the  modulus  of  (j^-f-^  V  — 1)'^  in  tbe  case  of  p  or  q 
infinite ;  for  it  may  be  maintained  that  although  in  this  case  all  the  quantities 
within  the  parenthesis  after  the  1  become  ztro,  yet  the  combinatioQ  of  thew 
with  (P'\^q^/ ^Vfn  which  involves  infiniie  quantities,  may  produce  qnantitief 
also  infinite ;  and  thus  the  modulus  of  the  product  may  differ  from  the  modo* 
\aAoi(p-\-qy/ — 1)"  by  a  quantity  infinitely  great.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  thit 
there  is  weight  in  this  objection.  But  it  is  not  difi^ult  to  see  that  although 
the  true  modulus  may  thus  differ  finom  the  modulus  of  (jp+9  V — ^Y  hy  an 
infinite  quantity,  yet  the  modulus  of  (j'4'9  V — ^)**  involving  higher  powers 
than  enter  into  the  part  neglected,  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  part.  This 
part,  1;herefore,  is  justly  regarded  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  part  pre- 
served, the  former  standing  in  relation  to  the  latter  as  a  finite  quantity  to  in- 
finity. 

But  the  proposition  may  be  established  somewhat  differently,  as  follows: 

Substituting  (p-^-q  *>/  —  1)  for  x  in/(r),  we  have 

p+QVpi=  

Call  the  aggregate  of  all  these  terms  after  the  firstP^+Q'  >/ — 1 ;  then  it 
is  plain  that  the  modulus  of  the  first  term,  that  is,  ( •/jp'-f^')",  must  infinitely' 
exceed  the  modulus  '/P'S4.Q's  of  the  remaining  terms  whenever  j9  or  ^  is 
infinite,  because  in  this  latter  modulus  so  high  a  power  of  the  infinite  quantity 
p  or  q  can  not  enter  as  enters  into  the  former.  Now  the  modulus  of  the 
whole  expression,  that  is,  of  the  sum  of  {p+qV  —  '^Y  *°^  P'+Q' V— 1»  "^ 
not  less  than  the  difference  of  the  moduli  of  these  quantities  themselves 
(Lemma  I.),  which  difference  is  infinite.  Hence,  as  before,  '^/P'-l-Q'  must 
be  infioite  when  p  or  ^  is  infinite. 

PROPOSITION  IV. 

244.  Every  equation  containing  hut  one  unknovm  quantity  has  as  many  roots 
as  there  are  units  in  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

Let/(x)=:0  be  an  equation  of  the  n^  degree ;  then  if  aj  be  a  root  of  this 
equation,  we  have,  by  last  proposition, 

{x-a,)Mx)=f{x)=0, 
where /|(x)  represents  the  quotient  arising  from  the  division  of/(x)  by  x — a^ 
and  will  be  a  polynomial,  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  x,  one  degree 
lower  than  the  given  polynomial /(x).  Now,  if  a,  is  also  a  root  of  the  equa- 
tion /(x)=0,  it  is  obvious  that/i(x)  must  be  divisible  by  x— a,,  for  x— a^  is 
not  divisible  by  x—a,  (see  Art.  84,  Note) ;  hence,  if /a(a:),  a  polynomial  of  a 
degree  one  lower  than/i  (x),  or  of  a  degree  two  lower  than/(x),  represent  die 
quotient  of/i(x)  divided  by  x— a,,  we  have 

(x-.a,)(ar-a,)/,(x)=:/(x)=0. 
Proceeding  in  this  manner,  if  a,,  a^,  a^, a.  are  roots  of  the  equatioD, 
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the  degree  of  the  quotient  reducing  by  one  each  time,  the  equation  will  as- 
same  the  form 

(x — a  i){x — as)(a: — a^) (x — a.) =0 ; 

and,  consequently,  there  are  as  maoy  roots  as  factors,  that  is,  as  units  in  the 
highest  power  of  x,  the  unknown  quantity ;  for  the  last  equation  will  be  veri- 
fied by  any  one  of  the  n  conditions, 

x=:a|,  x^a^,  x=a3,  x^a^t  •-••  x=aB; 

and  since  the  equation,  being  of  the  n^  degree,  contains  n  of  these  factors  of 
the  1st  degree,  (x — aj),  &c.,  there  are  n  roots. 

CoroUcary  1.  When  one  root  of  an  equation  is  known,  the  depressed  equa- 
tion containing  the  remaining  roots  is  readily  found  by  synthetic  division. 

CoroUary  2.  The  number  of  factors  of  the  2°  degree  in  an  equation  is  n(n — 1) 
^1 . 2 ;  of  the  3°.  n(n— l)(n— 2)-i-l .  2 . 3,  and  so  on  (see  Art.  203). 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  One  root  of  the  equation  x*— 25x^-1- 60x^36=:0  is  3 ;  find  the  equation 
containing  tiie  remaining  roots. 

1  +0    —25  +60—36  (3 

3+9  —48—36 
1  +3    —16  +12. 
Hence  .  x»+3x«— 16x+12=0 

is  the  equation  containing  the  remaining  roots. 

(2)  Two  roots  of  the  equation  x«— 12x*+48xA— 68x+15=0  are  3  and  5 ; 
find  the  quadratic  containing  the  remaining  roots. 

1  —12  +48—68+16  (3 

3  —27+63—15 
1  —  9  +21—  5  (5 

5  —20 
1—4+1 
.-.  x»—  4x4-1=0 
IS  the  equation  containing  the  two  remaining  roots. 

(3)  One  root  of  the  cubic  equation  x' — 6x"+llx— 6=0  is  1;  find  the 
quadratic  containing  the  other  roots. 

Ans.  x«— 6x+6=0 

(4)  Two  roots  of  the  biquadratic  equation  4x* — 14x3 — 5x^+31x+6=:0  are 
2  and  3 ;  find  the  reduced  equation. 

Ans.  4x*+6x+l=0. 

(5)  One  root  of  the  cubic  equation  x'+3x*^-16x+12=0  Lb  1 ;  find  the  re- 
maining roots. 

Ans.  2  and  — 6. 

(6)  Two  roots  of  the  biquadratic  equation  x^^6x'+24x— 16=0  are  2  and 

»2 ;  find  the  other  two  roots. 

Ans.  3±  '^5. 

PROPOSITION  y. 

245.  To  form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  ai ,  a,,  a,,  04, a.. 

The  polynomial,  /(x),  which  constitutes  the  first  member  of  the  equation 
requhred,  being  equal  to  the  continued  product  of  x— a|,  x— a^,  x— aj, ... 
T — o.,  by  the  last  proposition,  we  have 
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(ar— ai)(ar— aa)(r— flj) (r— a,)==0; 

and  by  performing  the  multiplication  here  indicated,  we  have,  when 


n=2,  a:*— ai 

n=3,  J® — Oi 
— aa 
—a, 

n=4,  a:*— fli 
—a, 
—as 
— a4 


X  4-^1^=0 


X  ^aiOtOi^O 


— >ai£i2a4 


x-\'aiaiChfii=sO,  and  so  on. 


-i-a«aa 
ar'+aiOa 

+  0*03 

+  0,04 
+  0804 

By  continning  the  multiplication  to  the  last,  the  equation  will  be  found 
whose  roots  are  those  proposed ;  and  from  what  has  been  done  we  learn  that 

(1)  The  coefficient  of  the  second  term  in  the  resulting  polynomial  wiB  be 
the  sum  of  all  the  roots  with  their  signs  changed. 

(2)  The  coefficient  of  the  third  term  will  be  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
every  two  roots  with  their  signs  changed. 

(3)  The  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term  will  be  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
every  three  roots  with  their  signs  changed. 

(4)  The  coefficient  of  the  fifth  term  will  be  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
every  four  roots  with  their  signs  changed,  and  so  on ;  the  last  or  absoluU 
term  being  the  product  of  aU  the  roots  with  then:  signs  changed.* 

*  I.  The  generality  of  diis  law  may  be  proved  as  follows :  Let  oa  sappose  it  to  bold 
good  for  the  prodact  of  n  binomial  factors,  we  ibaU  prove  that  it  will  far  the  product  of 
n-}-l  of  theie.    Let 

repreaent  tlie  prodact  of  n  binomial  factors,  in  which  A^  represents  the  anm  Oi'H'i'f^ 
-f-,  Ac,  -f-a^  of  the  n  second  tenns  of  the  binomials,  A^  the  snm  of  their  prodocts  two  and 
two,  A3  the  sun  of  their  products  tfiree  and  three,  and  so  on,  and  A^  the  prodact  of  all  tbe 
n  second  terms  a^a^a^f  &c.,  a^. 

Litrodace  now  a  new  factor  (x — a^^^.  Performing  the  moltiplication  of  the  aboye  poly- 
nomial by  ttiis  new  factor, 

a^'-Aiar-^+A^-*-,  &c.,  ±A. 


X — a 


B+l 


ar°+*— Ajx"+A^*"*— ,  Ac.,  ±A^x 
— «iM.i«"-f-A,a„^.,*"~*— ,  Ac. 


=FAi«„ 


+1 


a^-^'-A, 


'»+i 


-B— I 


— ,&c.,=fA„a, 


M-i 


—A, 


Here  the  coefficient  of  the  aeoond  term         ^     is  composed  of  A  ,  the  som  of  aO  the 

second  temu  of  the  n  bmomiala  {x—a^),  (x— aj,  &c.,  and  a^^^,  the  aecond  tenn  ol  the 
(n+1)  binomial,  and  is,  therefore,  eqaal  to  the  sum  of  the  aeoond  terms  of  the  »+l  biW)- 
miak.    The  coefficient  of  the  third  term   ,  ia  composed  of  A-,  the  som  of  tbe  piod- 

nets  of  the  n  second  tenna  two  and  two,  and  A,a„^i,  the  aom  of  the  n  second  terms,  eich 
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Corollary  1. — ^If  the  coefficieot  of  the  second  term  in  any  equation  be  0, 
tliat  is,  if  the  second  term  be  absent,  the  sum  of  the  positive  roots  is  equal  to 
tlie  sum  of  the  negatire  roots. 

Corollary  2. — ^If  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  the  equation  be  all  positive,  the 
roots  will  be  all  negative,  and  if  the  signs  be  alternately  positive  and  negative, 
the  roots  will  be  all  positive. 

Corollary  3. — ^Every  root  of  an  equation  is  a  divisor  of  the  last  or  absolute 
term. 


+A, 
multiplied  by  the  new  second  term  a^+i ;  hence   ,  will  be  the  stun  of  the  products 

of  the  n-|-l  second  terms  two  and  two. 

The  last  tenn  Aaa^,^.i  is  the  prodact  of  A,,  which  is  the  prodoct  of  all  the  n  second  tenns 

nraltiplied  hy  the  new  second  term  o„^i,  so  that  A^a^^  is  the  prodact  of  all  the  »-fl  sec- 
ond temui. 

'We  have  thus  proved  that  if  the  law  for  the  formation  of  the  coefficients  above  stated 
hold  good  for  a  certain  number  of  hinomial  factors  n,  it  will  hold  good  for  one  more,  or  «-f  ^• 
"We  have  seen,  by  experiment,  that  it  holds  good  for  four,  it  therefore  holds  good  for  five  ; 
if  fi>r  five,  it  must  for  six,  and  so  on  oii  infinitum. 

n.  One  might  imagine,  at  first  view,  that  the  above  relations  would  make  known  the 
roots.  They  give  at  once  equations  into  which  these  roots  enter,  and  which  are  equal  in 
number  to  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  (excepting  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term,  which 
k  nnity).  The  number  of  these  coefficients  is  equal  to  the  number  of  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  when  we  seek  to  resolve  these  secondary  equations,  we  are  led  to  the 
very  equation  proposed,  so  that  no  progress  is  made. 

For  simplicity,  I  will  take  the  equation  of  the  3°  degree. 

«»+Pa«-|-€t«+K^O (1) 

Designating  the  three  roots  by  a,  b,  c,  we  have,  to  determine  the  roots,  the  three  re- 

lationa 

V=—a—b—e 

a=aH-«+Ac W 

B<= — abc 

To  deduce  ftom  them  an  equation  which  contains  but  the  unknown  a,  the  most  simple 

mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  multiply  the  1°  by  a»,  the  2°  by  a,  and  add  them  to  the  3^. 

There  results 

Prt2-|-  Cla-4-R= — ifi—<fib — €fie 

— abe,    . 
Kedocing,  and  transposing  the  term  — efi,  we  have 

a3-|-Pfl(»+aa+R=0. 
The  unknown  quantities  b  and  c  are  thus  eliminated,  but  the  equation  resulting  is  of  the 
same  degree  vnA  the  proposed.     From  the  symmetrical  form  of  the  relations  (2)  we  per- 
ceive that  the  elimination  of  a  and  b,  or  a  and  <?,  would  have  been  attended  with  simUai 
oonaeqneiices. 

HL  To  find  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  roots  of  any  equation. 

— Ai=a-4-*+«  •  •  •  H-^' 

.-.  Ai«=«H-*H-<^  •  •  ■  H-^+2(a*-f-ac-f-fc4"  •  •  •  •) 
=  sum  of  the  squares  H-^  A^  ^ 
.'.  sxiin  of  squares  =iA{* — 2A^ 
To  fi"d  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots. 

(— 1)"— *  A,j_i=te . . .  H-«c . . .  ^+a*  •  •  ^+ •  • 

(— l)"A„=o6c.../; 
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ChroUary  4. — In  any  equation,  when  the  roots  are  all  real,  and  the  bat  or 
absolute  tenn  very  small  compared  with  the  coefficients  of  the  other  terms, 
then  will  the  roots  of  such  an  equation  be  also  veiy  small. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  2,  3,  5,  and  ^6 

Here  we  have  simply  to  perform  the  multiplication  indicated  in  the  equa- 
tion 

(a:— 2)(x— 3)(x— 5)(r+6)=:0 , 
and  this  is  best  done  by  detached  coefficients  in  the  following  manner : 

1—  2  (—3 
■-3+6 
1-.  6+  6  (—5 
^  5+25—30 
1—10+31—30(6 

6-^60+186—180 
1_  4—29+166-^180 
.*.  re*— 4x3— 29a;^+156r— 180=0  is  the  equation  sought. 

(2)  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  1,  2,  and  — 3. 

(3)  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  3,  ^4,  2+  '^Z,  and  2—  V^* 

(4)  Form  the  equation  whose  roets  are  3+  \/5,  3 —  V^i  and  — 6. 

ANSWERS. 

(2)  a:8— 7r+6=0. 

(3)  X*— 3a:»— 15a<+49a:— 12=0. 

(4)  x»— 32a:+24=0. 

PROFOSITION  YI. 

246.  No  equation  whose  coefficients  are  all  integers^  and  that  of  the  highett 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity  unity,  can  have  a  fractional  root. 

If  possible,  let  the  equation 

z»+A«_ia*-»H +Aja«+A3a«+AxX+N=0, 

whose  coefficients  are  all  integral,  have  a  fractional  root,  expressed  in  its  low- 

a 
est  terms  by  r-    If  we  substitute  this  for  x,  and  multiply  the  resulting  eqoatioa 

by  6"-*,  we  shaU  have 

^+ A,^a»-i+ . . .  +  A3a»6»-«+ Aaft»-«+N6— »=0. 

In  this  polynomial,  eveiy  term  after  the  first  is  integral ;  hence  the  first  term 

a  «■ 

must  be  integral  also.    But  t  being  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  -r-  must  also 

be  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  and  can  not  be  an  integraL     (See  Note  to 
Art.  84.)    Therefore  the  proposed  equation  can  not  have  a  fractional  root. 

PROPOSITION   TII. 

247.  y  the  signs  of  (he  aUemate  terms  in  an  equation  he  changed,  the  signs 
of  all  the  roots  wiU  he  changed. 

Let         x»+AiX»-*+ABa--«+ Ao_iX+Ao=0    ....  (1) 

be  an  equation ;  then,  changing  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms,  we  have 

x»— AiX^»+A9X^— ±Ab_iX=fA„=0  ...  (2) 

or  — x"+AiX^>— A9X"-«+ =pAn«ixiA,=0  ...  (3) 
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Bat  equations  (2)  and  (3)  are  identical,  for  tiie  sum  of  the  positive  terras  in 
each  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  negative  terms,  and  therefore  they  are  identi- 
cal. Now  if  a  be  a  root  of  equation  (1),  and  if  a  be  substituted  for  x  in  equa- 
tion (1)  and  — a  in  equation  (2),  if  n  be  an  even  number,  or  in  equation  (3) 
if  n  be  an  odd  number,  the  results  will  be  the  very  same ;  and  since  the  for- 
mer is  verified  by  such  substitution,  a  being  a  root,  the  latter,  viz.,  equation 
(2)  or  (3),  as  the  case  may  be,  is  also  verified,  and  tiierefore  — a  is  a  root  of 
the  identical  equations  (2)  and  (3). 

Corollary, — If  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  are  changed,  the  signs  of  the  roots 
remain  unchanged. 

EZAMFLES. 

(1)  The  roots  of  the  equation  x^— 6x^4-11x^6=0  are  1,  2,  3.  What  are 
the  roots  of  the  equation  x'-l-6x*-|-llx-|-6=0  ? 

Ans.  —1,  —2,  —3. 

(2)  The  roots  of  the  equation  x«—6x>-|- 24x^16=0  are  2,  —2,  3i:  '\/5. 
Express  the  equation  whose  roots  are  2,  —2,  — 3-)-  \/5,  and  -»3 —  '^5, 

Ans.  x«-f  6x»— 24x— 16=0. 

PROPOSITION  VIII. 

248.  Surds  and  impossible  roots  enter  equations  by  pairs. 

Letx»+AiX'^*4-ABX^*+  ....An_ix-|-Ao=0  be  an  equation  having  a  root 
of  the  form  a-\-  b  y/  — 1,  then  will  a — by/  — 1  be  also  a  root  of  the  equation ; 
for,  let  a-l-&'/— Ibe  substituted  for  x in  the  equation,  and  we  have 

(a+6-/ZT)»+Ai(a-|-6  V^IT)"~'H Ao_i(a-f  6  'v^IIT)+A„=0. 

Now,  by  expanding  the  several  terms  of  this  equation,  we  shall  have  a  series 
of  monomials,  all  of  which  will  be  real  except  the  odd  powers  of  b  ■/ — 1, 
which  will  be  imaginary.  Let  P  represent  the  real  and  Q  -/ — 1  the  imagi- 
nary terms  of  the  expanded  equation ;  then 

an  equation  which  can  exist  only  when  P=0  and  Q=0,  for  the  imaginary 
quantities  can  not  cancel  the  real  ones,  but  the  real  must  cancel  one  another, 
and  the  imaginary  one  another  separately. 

Again,  let  a — &  •/ — 1  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  proposed  equation ;  then 
the  only  difiference  in  the  expanded  result  wiU  be  in  the  signs  of  the  odd  powers 
of  &  V  — 1*  &D^  ^o  collected  monomials,  by  the  previous  notation,  will  assume 
the  form  P^-Q  %/  — 1  but  we  have  seen  that  P=0  and  Q=0 ; 

.%P— QV3T=o, 

and  hence  a — &  \/  —  1  also  verifies  the  equation,  and  is  therefore  a  root. 

Such  roots  are  caUed  conjugate. 

In  a  similar  manner,  it  is  proved  that  if  a-\-  y/b\i%  one  root  of  an  equation, 
a—  y/b  will  also  be  a  root  of  that  equation. 

Corollary  1. — An  equation  which  has  impossible  roots  is  divisible  by 

{x— (a+6  V"^) }  {x— (a— 6  \^^) }.  or  x«— 2ax+rf»+6«, 

and,  therefore,  every  equation  may  be  resolved  into  rational  factors,  simple  or 
quadratic. 

Corollary  2. — ^All  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  an  even  degree  may  be  impop- 
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sible,  but  if  they  are  not  all  impossible,  the  equatioo  most  hare  it  least  two 
real  roots. 

Corollary  3. — The  product  of  every  pair  of  impossible  roots  being  of  the 
form  a^'^'b*  is  positive;  and,  therefore,  the  absolute  term  of  an  equation 
whose  roots  are  all  impossible  must  be  positive. 

Corollary  4. — Every  equation  of  an  odd  degree  has  at  least  one  real  root, 
and  if  there  be  but  one,  that  root  must  necessarily  have  a  contraiy  sign  to 
that  of  the  last  term. 

Corollary  5. — Every  equation  of  an  even  degree  whose  last  term  Is  nega- 
tive has  at  least  two  real  roots,  and  if  there  be  but  two,  the  one  is  positive, 
and  the  other  negative. 

PROPOSITION  iz. 

249.  The  m  roots  of  the  equation  X=0,  or 

x-+Pj-»-»+Qz»-»+,  &c,  =0 [A] 

nm$t  he  of  the  form  a4*&  V  — 1*  of  which  form  we  have  already  shown  (Art 
241)  that  it  must  have  one. 

For,  let  a-^-h-yf — 1  be  the  root  whose  existence  is  demonstrated.  We 
know  (Prop.  II.)  that  the  polynomial  or"*-)- « ^-*  ^  divisible  by  x — (a  -f"  ^  V  -~~ I)  i 
hut  when  we  effect  this  division,  the  quantities  a-^-h'y/ — 1,  P,  Q,  &c.,  can 
combine  only  by  addition,  by  subtraction,  and  by  multiplication ;  then  the  co- 
efficients of  the  quotient  :r"*->-|-,  &c.,  will  still  be  of  the  form  a-4-^\/— ^• 
Consequently,  the  equation  3f^-^-\-^  &c.,  wiD  also  have  at  least  one  root  of  the 
form  a'+6'  ■/  —  1 ;  dividing  a*>-i+,  &c.,  by  x— (a'+  5'  -/—!)» the  coefficients 
of  the  quotient  a:"-*4-,  &c.,  will  be  still  of  the  same  form.  Continuing  to 
reason  thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  primitive  polynomial  X  will  be  divided  into 
m  factors  of  the  form  a:— (a+ft-/— 1),  and,  consequently,  the  roots  of  the 
equation  will  all  be  of  the  form  a+t-/— !• 

PROPOSITION  X. 

250.  The  roots  of  the  two  conjugate  equations^ 

Y+Z  /IIl=0 (1) 

Y-Z  V"^=0 (2) 

iffill  he  conjugates  of  each  other. 

Let  r=a+6  •/  —  1  be  a  root  of  equation  (1),  and  Y'+Z'  V— 1  the  quotient 
of  its  first  member,  by  r— a— 6  ■/  — 1,  we  have  the  identity 

(Y'+ZV"^)(ir-a~6/i:i)=Y+ZV"3l (3) 

Effecting  the  multiplication  in  the  1<^  member,  we  find 

(x-a)Y'+6Z'+[(x— a)Z'— 6Y']  V^ 
Changing  now  in  the  two  factors  Z'  into  —  Z',  and  h  into  —6,  we  see  that 
in  the  product  the  part  which  does  not  contain  y"^  remains  the  same,  and 
that  that  which  does  contain  -/III  only  changes  its  sign ;  by  vutue  of  (3), 
therefore,  we  have 

(Y'-ZV"^)(r--a+6V^=l)=Y--ZV^ (4) 

Prom  whence  we  conclude  that  a — 6  V^^  is  a  root  of  (2) ;  that  is,  afl  the  roots 
of  (2)  are  obtained  by  changing  in  those  of  (1)  the  sign  of  y/~^.  The  real 
roots,  according  to  this,  must  be  the  same  in  the  two  equations. 
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IVe  maj  now  consider  the  following  beautiful  proposition  as  demonstrated 
from  the  foregoing. 

PROPOSITION  XI. 

An  algebraic  eqtuzHon  which  has  real  coefficients  is  always  composed  of  as 
many  reed  factors  of  the  1°  degree  as  it  has  real  roots,  and  of  as  many  real 
Jactars  of  the  2°  degree  as  it  has  pairs  of  imaginary  roots, 

DEPRESSION  OR  ELEVATION  OF  ROOTS  OF  EaUATIONS. 

PROPOSITION. 

251.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  he  the  roots  of 
the  proposed  equation  increased  or  diminished  by  any  given  quantity. 

Let  as^+AiX^^+A^xf-^-^- An_iX+Ao^O,  be  an  equation,  and  let  it 

be  required  to  transform  it  into  an  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  the  roots  of 
this  equation  diminished  by  r.  ' 

This  transformation  might  be  effected  by  substituting  y-\'r  for  x  in  the  pro- 
posed equation,  and  the  resulting  equation  in  y  would  be  that  required ;  but 
this  operation  is  generally  very  tedious,  and  we  must  therefore  have  recourse 
to  some  more  simple  mode  of  forming  the  transformed  equation.  If  we  write 
y-|-r  for  x  in  the  proposed  equation,  it  will  obviously  be  an  equation  of  tiie 
Yery  same  dimensions,  and  its  form  will  evidently  be 

fly+B,3r-»+B8y«-*+ B^iy+B.=0 (1)» 

in  which  Bi,  Bs,  &c.,  will  be  polynomials  involving  r.  But  y =r — r,  and  there- 
fore (1)  becomes 

a(x-.r)»-fBi(x-r)'-»+ B„_i(x-.r)-f  B„=0   .  .  (2) 

which,  when  developed,  must  be  identical  with  the  proposed  equation ;  for, 
since  y-^-r  was  substituted  for  x  in  the  proposed,  aod  then  or— r  for  y  in  (2), 
the  transformed  equation,  we  must  necessarily  have  reverted  to  the  original 
equation ;  hence  we  have 
fl(a:— r)»4-B,(x— r)»-i+..B»_,(x— r)-fB„=aa*+A,a*-»+  ..  A,^ir-|-An. 

*  It  will  be  of  the  same  form  with  the  development  in  the  note  to  (Art  239).  We  give 
it  sgain  below,  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  r  instead  of  y.  After  sahstitntiog  y-|-r 
far  Xf  we  write  the  development  of  each  term  of  the  proposed  equation  in  a  horizontal  line ; 
the  first  horizontal  line  is  the  development  of  ox",  the  second  of  Ai«i>~->,  and  so  on. 


-f-An. 

In  which  the  first  column  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  proposed  equation ;  the  seocdd 
oolnnm.  or  coefBcient  of  r,  is  derived  from  the  first  by  multiplying  the  coefficient  of  each 
tenn  by  its  exponent,  and  diminishing  the  exponent  by  unity ;  the  third  column,  or  ooefli- 

cient  of  -—5,  is  derived  flrom  the  second  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  on. 

H  wo  designate  by /(x)  the  first  member  of  the  given  equation,  and  hyf{x)  the  first  de- 
lived  fiuKStioB,  hjf'{x)  the  second  derived,  and  so  on,  we  shall  have 
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Now,  if  we  divide  the  first  member  by  x — r,  every  term  will  evidently  be  divis- 
ible, except  the  last,  Bg,  which  will  be  the  remainder,  and  the  quotient  wifl  be 

a(x-r)-'+B,(a:-r)-«+ B._,(r-r)+Bo^i ; 

and  since  tne  second  member  is  identical  with  the  first,  the  veiy  same  qnotieDt 
and  remainder  would  arise  by  dividing  this  second  member  also  by  x — r; 
hence  it  appears  that  if  the  first  member  of  the  original  equation  be  divided  by 
X — r,  the  remainder  will  be  the  last  or  absolute  term  &f  the  sought  transfonned 
equation. 
Again,  if  we  divide  the  quotient  thus  obtained,  viz^ 

a(x— r)»-»+Bi(x— r)»-^»+  ....  B._,(x— r)+B^, 

by  X — r,  the  remainder  will  obviously  be  Bo— i,  the  coefficient  of  the  term  fast 
but  one  in  the  transformed  equation ;  and  thus,  by  successive  divisions  of  the 
polynomial  in  the  first  member  of  the  proposed  equation  by  x— r,  we  shall  ob- 
tain the  whole  of  the  coefficients  of  the  required  equation. 

RULE. 

Let  the  polynomial  in  the  first  member  of  the  proposed  equation  be  a  fime- 
tion  of  X,  and  r  the  quantity  by  which  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  to  be  di- 
minished or  increased ;  dien  divide  the  proposed  poljmomial  by  x— r,  or  x-|-r, 
according  as  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation  are  to  be  diminished  or  in- 
creased, and  the  quotient  thus  obtained  by  the  same  divisor,  giving  a  second 
quotient,  which  divide  by  the  same  divisor,  and  so  on  till  the  division  termi- 
nates ;  then  will  the  coefficients  of  the  transformed  equation,  beginning  with 
the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  be  the  coefficient  of  the  hi^est 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  proposed  equation,  and  the  several  re- 
mainders arising  from  the  successive  divisions  taken  in  a  reverse  order,  the 
first  remainder  being  the  last  or  absolute  term  in  the  required  transfonned 
equation. 

Note. — ^When  there  is  an  absent  term  in  the  equation,  its  place  must  be 
Bupptied  witii  a  cipher. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Transform  the  equation  5x*— -12x3 -f3x"-f4x— 5=0  Jq|^  another  whose 
roots  shall  be  less  than  those  of  the  proposed  equation  by  2. 

X— 2)  6x*— 12x»+32«-|-4x— 5  (6x»— 2x«— x+2 
5x*— 10x» 
— 2x»-f3x» 
— 2x»-(-4x8 


— x«+4x 

— x«-j-2x 

2x— 5 
2x— 4 


— 1.    First  remainder. 

X— 2)  6x3— 2x8— x-f  2  (6x«+8x+16 

5x»— 10x« 

8x«^ 
&r«— 16x 


15x+  2 
15x— 30 


32.    Second  remainder. 
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ar— 2)  5a<+8ar+16  (6a:+18 
5j«--10j 

18X+15 
18X--36 

51.    Third  remainder. 

X— 2)  6X+18  (5 
6ar— 10 


28.    Fourth  remainder. 
Therefore  the  transformed  equation  is 

6y*+28y»+61y»+32y-l=0. 

This  laborious  operation  can  be  avoided  by  Homer's  Synthetic  Method  of 
division,  and  its  great  superiority  over  the  usual  method  will  be  at  once  ap- 
parent by  comparing  the  subsequent  elegant  process  with  the  work  above. 
Taking  the  same  example,  and  writing  the  modified  or  changed  term  of  the 
divisor  x — 2  on  the  right  hand  instead  of  the  left,  the  whole  of  the  woriL  will 
be  thus  arranged : 

6—12  +  3  +  4  — 6  (2 
10  —  4  --_2       4 

2  —1  .•.B4=— 1 

30 


—  2 

—  1 

10 

16 

8 

16 

10 

36 

18 

61 

10 

•  •  •     •   • 


32  .-.  B,=:32 
Ba=61 


28  .-.  Bi=r28 

•'-  5^+ 28^-4" ^^y'^ 3^^ — ^=0  ^  ^^®  required  equation,  as  before. 
(2)  TransfcMm  the  equation  5y*'^28y*'\-5l^-{-32y^lz=0  into  another 
having  its  roots  greater  by  2  than  those  of  the  proposed  equation. 

6+28+     61  +32  —1  (—2 
—10     —36  —30  —4 

18         16         2  —5 

—10      —16         2 


8—1 
—10  4 


—  2 

—10 


—12 
...  6x* — 122:'+32'+4x— 6=0  is  the  sought  equation,  which,  from  the  trans- 
formations we  have  made,  must  be  the  original  equation  in  Example  1. 

(3)  Find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  less  by  1*7  than  those  of  the  equation 

z8— 22«+3z— 4=0. 
1—2  +3  —4  (1 

1   —1   __2 

—1       2  —2 
1       0 
0       2 

1 
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Now  we  know  the  equation  whose  roots  are  less  by  1  than  those  of  the 
given  equation  :  it  is  3^'\-a^-\-2x — 2=0 ;  and  by  a  similar  process  for  -7,  re- 
membering the  localities  of  the  decimals,  we  have  the  required  eqaatioo; 
thus : 


1+1 

+2 

—2  (-7 

.7 

1-19 

2-233 

1-7 

3-19 

•233 

7 

1-68 

2-4 

4-87 

7 

3-1 
.«.  y'+3-ly«+4-87y+ -233=0  is  the  required  equation. 

This  latter  operation  can  be  continued  from  the  former  without  ammgiog 
the  coefficients  anew  in  a  horizontal  line,  recourse  being  had  to  this  second 
operation  merely  to  show  the  several  steps  in  the  transformation,  and  to  point 
out  the  equations  at  each  step  of  the  successive  diminutions  of  the  roots. 
Combining  these  two  operations,  then,  we  have  the  subsequent  amnge- 
ment. 


or 


1—2 

+3 

—4  (1-7 

1 

— 1 

2 

—1 

2 

—2 

1 

0 

2-233 

0 

2 

•233 

1 

1-19 

1-7 

3-19 

•7 

1-68 

2-4 

4-87 

•7 

3-1 

1—2 

+  3 

—4  (1-7 

1-7 

—  -51 

4-233 

—  -3 

2-49 

-233 

1-7 

2-38 

1-4 

4-87 

1-7 

3-1 

We  have  then  the  same  resulting  equation  as  before,  and  in  the  latter  of 
these  we  have  used  1*7  at  once.  It  is  always  better,  however,  to  reduce 
continuously  as  in  the  former,  to  avoid  mistakes  incident  to  the  multiplier  1*7. 

(4)  Find  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  less  by  1  than  those  of  the 
equation 

a3— 71+7=0. 

(5)  Find  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  less  by  3  than  the  roots  of  the 
equation 

3:4— 3x»—15a<+49j:— 12=0, 

and  transform  the  resulting  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  greater 
by  4. 
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(6)  Give  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  less  by  10  than  the  roots  of  the 
equatiOD 

x*+2x»+3a«+4ar— 12340=0. 

(7)  Give  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  less  by  2  than  those  of  the 
equation 

0^^+21:5— 6j:«—10z+8=0. 

(8)  Give  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  each  be  less  by  ^  than  the  roots  of 
the  equation 

2a:«— 6r»+4a:«— 2x+l  =0. 

ANSWERS. 

(4)  y34-3y«— 4y+l=0 whence  a:=y+  1 

(5)  y*+9y^+l2y^^Uy=zO whence  a: =y+  3 

and2:*— 723+662— 72=0 whence  ar=2—  1 

(6)  y*+42y«+663y»+4664y=0 whence  x=y+10 

(7)  t^+10y*+42y'+86y«+70y+12=0 whence  x=y+  2 

(8)  2y^-2y«— 23^-fy+|=0 whence  x=y+  i 

PROPOSITION 

252.  If  the  real  roots  of  an  equation^  taken  in  the  order  of  their  magnitudes^  he 

fli»  fla*  ^3»  <3t4»  ^s» 

where  ttjis  the  greatest^  Rj  the  next,  and  so  on ;  then  if  a  series  of  numbers, 

&!»   ^3*  ^3»   ^4»  ^S» 

tn  which  b|  is  greater  than  ai,  b^  a  number  between  a|  and  Rj,  bg  a  number 
between  a^  and  ag,  and  so  on,  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  proposed  equation, 
the  results  will  be  aUemately  positive  and  negative. 

The  polynomial  in  the  first  member  of  the  proposed  equation  is  the  product 
of  the  simple  factors 

(r— ai){r— a2)(r— a3)(x— 04) 

and  quadratic  factors,  involving  the  imaginary  roots ;  but  the  quadratic  factors 
have  always  a  positive  value  for  every  real  value  of  x  (Art.  248,  Cor.  3) ;  there- 
fore we  may  omit  these  positive  factors ;  and  substituting  for  x  the  proposed 
series  of  values,  bi,  hg,  b^,  dec,  we  have  these  results: 

(61— ai)(6i— as)(6i— agX^i— 04) =+.+.-|-.-|. ==  + 

(62 — ^'^Ol^a — ^2){^2 — ^3)(^a — ^4)  ••••  = — •+•  +  •+ =  — 

(63— a,)(63— a2)(&3— a3)(&3— 04) = ^-.+ =+ 

(64 — ai)(&4 — <la)(^4 — <'3)(^4"— ^4)  ••••  = — • — •  —  •+ =  — 

&c.  &c.  6cc. 

Corollary  1. — If  two  numbers  be  successively  substituted  for  x  in  any  equa- 
tion, and  give  results  with  different  signs,  then  between  these  numbers  there 
must  be  one,  three,  five,  or  some  odd  number  of  roots. 

CoToUary  2. — If  the  results  of  the  substitution  in  corollary  1  are  affected 
with  like  signs,  then  between  these  numbers  there  must  be  two,  four,  or  some 
eoen  number  of  roots,  or  no  root  between  these  numbers. 

Corollary  3. — If  any  quantity  q,  and  every  quantity  greater  than  q,  renders 
the  result  positive,  then  q  is  greater  than  the  greatest  root  of  the  equation. 

Corollary  4. — Hence.,  if  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms  be  changed,  and  if 
p,  and  every  quantity  greater  than  p,  renders  the  result  positive,  then  — j?  is 
less  than  the  least  root. 
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EXAMPLE. 

Find  the  initial  figure  in  one  of  the  roots  of  the  e<{iiatioa 

a*— 42«— 6i+8=0. 

Here  one  value  of  x  does  not  differ  greatly  from  unity,  for  the  ralue  of  die 
given  polynomial,  when  f =1,  is  --1,  and  when  x='9,  it  is  found  thus: 

1_4— 6     +8  (-9 
j9— 2^— 7911 

— ?i— 8^+  -089. 

The  value,  therefore,  when  x=:*9  is  (Art.  251)  *089.    Hence  the  former 
value  being  negative,  and  the  latter  positive,  the  initial  figure  of  one  root  is  -9. 

PROPOSITION. 

253.  Given  an  equation  ofihevf^  degree  to  determine  another  of  the  (n— 1)* 
degree^  such  that  the  real  roots  of  the  former  shall  separate  those  of  the  latter • 
Let  aj,  fl],  03,  04, ....  Ob  be  the  roots  taken  in  order  of  the  equation 

x■+A,T»^»+A3X»-«^ A„_ia:+Aa=0; 

then  diminishing  the  roots  of  this  equation  by  r  (Art  251),  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing process,  viz. : 

1+A,+  A,+ A«^+  A.-,+  A.  (r 


r 

b; 

r 


rB^ 


rB. 


rB»^     rB._i 


B 

rC 


Bb— I 

rC 


B. 


Whence 

Co-i=A,_i+  r  Bb_^+  r  C, 

=A»_i+  r(A^+  r  B^)+  r(A„-.  +r  B^+rC.^) 
=A»_i+2r  A„_a+2?^  B„^  +  r<  C^ 

=AB_i+2r  A»^+2r«(AB^  +  r  B„_4)+7-(AB_4+rB^+rC«) 
=A»-i+2r  A,»^+3?*  A.»_a  +3r»  B„--,  +r»  C»«| 


=A»-i+2r  A»^+3r«  A^  + (n— l)r^A,+nf*-», 


or 


CB^j=nr»-»+(n— l)Air»-«+(n— 2)Aar— »H 2A,^r+A^i.  .  .  (1) 

Again,  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equation  will  evidently  be 


a\ — r,  Os — r,  og — r,  a^ — r, 


•  •  .  • 


Ob— r, 


and  as  we  have  found  the  coefficient,  Ca^i,  of  die  last  term  but  one  in  the 
transformed  equation,  by  one  process,  we  shall  now  find  the  same  coefficient, 
Cb-1,  by  another  process  (Prop.  V.,  p.  309) ;  it  is  the  product  of  every  (a— 1) 
roots  of  the  equation  (1)  with  their  signs  changed ;  hence  we  have 

Cn-i=(r— ai)(r— aa)(r— a,) to  (n— 1)  factors  ' 

+  (r— ai)(r— a3)(r— 04) to  (n—1)  factors 

+  (r— ai)(r— a8)(r— 04) to  (n— 1)  fiictors  . 

:         :         I  (*) 

•  •  . 
... 
... 

4-(r— aa)(r— a8)(r— 04) to  (n-^1)  fiictors 

Now  these  two  expressions  which  we  have  obtained  for  Cb-i  are  equal  to 
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one  another,  and,  therefore,  whatever  changes  arise  by  substitution  in  the 
one,  the  same  changes  will  be  produced,  by  a  like  substitution,  in  the  other ; 
hence,  substituting  ai,  o^,  as*  ^m  successively  for  r  in  the  second  member  of 
equation  (2),  we  have  these  results : 

(fli— <Z9)(fli— as)(ai— 04) =s-^,^-.-^ ="4" 

(oa— fli)(flj— a3)(fl3— (14) =s— .-^.^ s=  — 

(fls— ai)(as— OaXas— a*) = •+ =  + 

6cc.  .  &c.  &c. 

But  when  a  series  of  quantities,  a^  Os,  03,  04,  &:c.,  are  substituted  for  the 
unknown  quantity  in  any  equation,  and  give  results  which  are  alternately  -|- 
and  — ,  then,  by  Art.  352,  these  quantities,  taken  in  order,  are  situated  in  the 
successive  intervals  of  the  real  roots  of  the  proposed  equation ;  hence,  making 
Cb-.]=0,  and  changing  r  into  a:,  we  have  from  equation  (1) 

nr»-*+(n— l)Aiar»-«+(n— 2)Aaa*-^^ 2Ab_^+Ab_i=0  ...  (3) 

an  equation  whose  roots,  therefore,  separate  those  of  the  original  equation 

x"+AiX»->+A»r»-«H An-iX+A.=0, 

and  the  manner  of  deriving  it  from  the  proposed  equation  is  to  miultip^  each 
term  of  the  proposed  equation  by  the  exponent  of  x,  and  to  diminish  the  ex- 
ponent one.  It  is  identical  with  the  second  column  of  the  development  in 
the  note  to  Article  251.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  derived  equa- 
tion. 

Let  fli,  Os,  Os,  04,  &:c.,  be  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  and  &i,  6^,  6„ 
&c.,  those  of  the  derived  equation  (3),  ranged  in  the  order  of  magnitude ;  then 
the  roots  of  both  the  given,  and  the  derived  equation  will  be  represented  in 
order  of  magnitude  by  the  following  arrangement,  viz. : 

^11  &i»  <hi  6«»  (hi  hi  0*1  ^4»  fls*  &61  &c«  •  • 

Corollary  1. — If  a2=(Zi,  then  r — Oi  will  be  found  as  a  factor  in  each  of  the 
groups  of  factors  in  equation  (2),  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  separating 
equation  (3),  and,  therefore,  the  separating  equation  and  the  ori^nal  equation 
win  obviously  have  a  common  measure  of  the  form  x — ai. 

Corollary  2. — If  035=09=01,  then  (r — Oi)(r — Oi)  will  occur  as  a  commcm 
factor  in  each  group  of  factors  in  (2) ;  that  is,  the  separating  equation  (3)  is  divis- 
ible by  (x — Oi)';  and,  therefore,  the  proposed  equation  and  the  separating  equa- 
tion have  a  common  measure  of  the  form  (x — ai)^ 

CoroUar^. — If  the  proposed  equation  have  also  04=05,  then  it  will  have  a 
common  measure  with  the  separating  equation  of  the  form  (x — Oi)^  (x — 04), 
and  so  on. 

Scholium, — When,  therefore,  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  a  proposed 
equation  has  eqtial  rootSy  we  must  first  find  the  sepai'ating  equation,  and  then  find 
the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  polynomials  constituting  the  first  mem- 
bers of  these  two  equations.    If  the  greatest  common  measure  be  of  the  form 

(x— ai)P  (x— Oa)*»  (x— 03)' 

then  the  proposed  equation  will  have  (jp+l)  roots  =0^,  (^-(-l)  roots  =Os, 
(r-|-l)  roots  =03,  &c.  The  equation  may  then  be  depressed  to  another  of 
lower  dimensions,  by  dividing  it  by  the  difference  between  x  and  the  repeated 
root  raised  to  a  power  of  the  degree  expressed  by  the  number  of  times  it  is 
repeated. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Find  the  equa]  roots  of  the  equation 

a:y+6j*+6a*— 6r*— 16a:»— 32«+8r+4=0 (1) 

The  derived  polyoomial  is 

7x«+30a*+30ar*— 24x»— 45z»— 6t+8 (2) 

and  the  common  divisor  of  (1)  and  (2) 

x*+3a:»+a*— 3x— 2 (3) 

The  values  of  a:,  found  by  putting  this  equal  to  zero,  would  be  the  repeated 
loots  of  the  proposed  equation.    This  itself  will  be  found  to  have  equal  roots, 

for  its  derived  is 

4x3+9z»+2z^3, 

and  their  common  divisor 

x+l. 

Hence,  by  the  rule, 

(x+l)' (4) 

is  a  factor  of  (3),  and 

a  factor  of  the  proposed. 

Dividing  (3)  by  (4),  the  quotient  is 

a*+a?— 2, 
which,  put  equal  to  zero,  gives 

x=l,  or  — 2. 
Hence  (3)  may  be  put  under  the  form 

(rr+l)«(x-l)(x+2), 
and  by  the  rule  in  the  above  scholium  the  given  equation  may  be  put  under 
the  form 

(r+l)»(x-l)Mx+2)». 
so  that  in  the  proposed  equation  there  are  three  roots  equal  to  —1,  two  to 

-{-1,  and  two  to  — 2. 

(2)  a«— 3a«x— 2a»=0. 
By  the  process  above  it  may  be  transformed  into 

{x+ay  (x— 2a)=:0, 
so  that  the  three  roots  are  two  equal  to  — a,  and  the  third  2a. 

(3)  a*— 12x»+53j^— 92i»— 9x*+212a:»— 1632«— 108r+108=0 
decomposes  into 

(or-l)  (ar-2)«  (x+l)«  (a:— 3)»=0. 

254.  The  most  satisfactoiy  and  unfailing  criterion  for  the  determination  of 
the  number  of  imaginary  roots  in  any  equation  is  furnished  by  the  admirable 
theorem  of  Sturm,  which  gives  the  precise  number  of  real  roots,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  exact  number  of  imaginary  ones,  since  both  the  real  and  imagi- 
nary roots  are  together  equal  to  the  number  denoted  by  the  degree  of  the 
proposed  equation. 

PROPOSITION. 

To  find  ike  number  of  real  and  imaginary  roots  in  any  proposed  equadoru 
The  acknowledged  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  been  experienced  in  the 
important  problem  of  the  separation  of  the  real  and  imaginary  roots  of  auy 
proposed  equation   is  now  completely  removed  by  the  recent  valuable  re- 
searches of  the  celebrated  Sturm ;  and  we  shall  now  give  the  demonstration 
^  of  the  theorem  by  which  this  desirable  object  has  been  so  fully  accomplish- 
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ed,  nearly  a's  given  by  the  author  himself,  deeming  it  far  more  satiafiictciiy  than 
aDj  other  Tersion  which  we  have  seen. 

THEOREM  or  STUKM. 

I.  LetNx»»+Par«^»+Qx»»-«+ +Ti+U=0 

be  a  numerica]  equation  of  any  degree  whatever,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
determine  all  the  real  roots. 

We  begin  by  performing  upon  this  equation  the  operation  which  serves  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  it  has  equal  roots  (Art.  253,  Sch.),  in  a  manner  which 
we  proceed  to  point  out.  If  V  designate  the  entire  function  Nar^^+Px"*"*-!-, 
&c.,  and  Vi  its  derived  function  (which  is  formed  by  multiplying  each  term 
of  V  by  the  exponent  of  x  in  this  term,  and  diminishing  that  exponent  by  uni- 
ty), we  must  seek  for  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  two  polynomials  Y 
and  Vf  Divide,  at  first,  V  by  Vi,  and  when  a  remainder  is  obtained  of  a 
degree  infisrior  to  that  of  the  divisor  Vi,  change  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  of 
this  remainder  (the  signs  -f-  ui^  "  ^Q^^  -~  uito  -4- ).  Designate  by  Vs  what 
this  remainder  becomes  after  the  change  of  signs.  Divide  in  the  same  man- 
ner Yi  by  Vs,  and,  after  having  changed  the  signs  of  the  remainder,  it  becomes 
a  new  polynomial  V^,  of  a  degree  inferior  to  that  of  Vf  The  division  of 
Vi  by  V9  conducts,  in  the  same  manner,  to  a  function  V4,  which  will  be  the 
remainder  resulting  from  this  division  after  having  changed  the  signs.  This 
aeries  of  divisions  is  to  be  continued,  taking  care  to  change  the  signs  of  the 
terms  of  each  remainder.  This  change  of  signs,  which  would  be  useless  if 
our  object  was  to  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  polynomials  V  and 
Vi,  ia  necessary  in  the  theory  about  to  be  explained.  As  the  degrees  of  the 
successive  remainders  go  on  diminishing,  we  arrive  finally  either  at  a  numeri- 
cal remainder  independent  of  x,  and  differing  from  zero,  or  at  a  remainder  a 
function  of  x,  which  exactly  divides  the  preceding  remainder. 

We  shall  examine  these  two  cases  separately. 

II.  Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that,  after  a  certain  number  of  divisions,  we 
arrive  at  a  numerical  remainder,  which  may  be  represented  by  Y^, 

In  this  case  we  know  that  the  equation  V ^0  has  no  equal  roots,  since  the 
polynomials  V  and  Vi  have  no  common  divisor  function  of  x.  Representing  by 
Qif  Qs  •  •  •  •  Qf^K  the  quotients  given  by  the  successive  divisions,  which  leave 

for  remainders  ^  Vs*  — V,. . Vr,  we  have  this  series  of  equalities : 

V  =ViQ,-^V, 

•        •   • 

Thus  much  being  premised,  the  consideration  of  this  system  of  ftinctions 
V,  Vi,  Vg . . . . Vr  furnishes  a  sure  and  easy  means  of  knowing  how  many  real 
roots  the  equation  V=0  has  comprehended  between  two  numbers  A  and  B  of 
any  magnitude  or  signs  whatever,  B  being  greater  than  A*  The  following  is 
the  rule  which  attains  this  object : 

Substitute  in  place  of  x  the  number  A  in  all  the  functions  V,  Vi,  Vg . . . . 
Vr.i,  Vr,  then  write  in  order,  in  one  line,  the  signs  of  the  results,  and  count 
the  number  of  variations  which  are  found  in  this  succession  of  signs.  Write, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  succession  of  signs  which  these  same  functions  take 
by  the  substitution  of  the  other  member  B,  and  count  tiie  number  of  variations 
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which  are  found  in  this  second  succession.  The  number  ofvanatwns  which  ii 
has  less  than  the  first  will  be  the  number  of  real  roots  of  the  equation  V=0 
comprehended  between  the  numbers  A  and  B.  If  the  second  succession  has  Of 
many  variations  as  the  first,  the  equation  V=0  has  no  reed  root  hettceen  A 
and  B. 

III.  We  shall  demonstrate  this  theorem  by  examining  how  the  number  of 
variations  formed  by  the  signs  of  the  functions  V,  Vi,  V3 . . .  Vn  for  any  one 
value  whatever  of  x,  can  change,  when  x  passes  through  different  states  of 
magnitude. 

Whatever  may  be  die  signs  of  these  functions  for  one  determinate  value  of 
Zj  when  x  increases  by  insensible  degrees  to  beyond  this  value,  there  can  take 
place  no  change  of  signs  in  this  succession  of  signs,  unless  one  of  the  functions. 
y,  Vi  . . .,  changes  sign,  and,  consequently  (153,  note),  becomes  zero.  There 
are  then  two  cases  to  examine,  according  as  the  function  which  vanishes  is  the 
first,  V,  or  some  one  of  the  other  functions,  V|,  Vg  . . .  Vr-it  intermediate  be- 
tween V  and  Vr:  the  last,  Vr,  can  not  change  sign,  since  it  is  a  number 
positive  or  negative. 

IV.  Let  us  see  first  what  alteration  the  succession  of  signs  experiences  when 
r,  in  increasing  in  a  continuous  manner,  attains  and  passes  by  a  value  which 
destroys  the  first  function  V.  Designate  this  value  by  c.  The  function  V,, 
derived  from  V,  can  not  be  zero  at  the  same  time  with  V  for  x^c,  because 
by  the  hypothesis  the  equation  YssO  has  not  equal  roots.  We  see,  besides, 
by  the  equations  (1),  without  falling  back  upon  the  theory  of  equal  roots,  that 
if  the  functions  V  and  V,  were  zero  for  xs=c,  all  the  other  functions,  Vj,  V^ 
. . .,  and,  finally,  Vn  would  be  zero  at  the  same  time ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Vr 
is  by  hypothesis  a  number  different  from  zero.  V,  has  then  for  x=zc  a  value 
different  from  zero,  positive  or  negative. 

Let  us  consider  values  of  ;  very  little  different  from  c.  If  in  designating  by 
u  a  positive  quantity  as  small  as  we  please,  we  make  by  turns  x=c — u  and 
a:=c-|-tt,  the  function  V,  will  have  for  these  two  values  of  x  the  same  sign 
that  it  has  for  x:^c ;  because  we  can  take  u  sufficiently  small,  to  insure  that  V| 
shall  have  for  these  two  values  of  x  the  same  sign  that  it  has  for  7=c  ;  since 
we  can  take  u  so  small  that  Vf  will  not  vanish,  and  not  change  sign,  while  z 
increases  from  the  value  c — u  to  c-\-u.* 

We  must  now  determine  the  sign  of  V  for  7=c-|>u.  Designate  for  a  mo- 
ment V  by /(z),  V,  by /'(a:),  and  the  other  derived  functions  of  V  by/"(x), 
f"'(x) . . .  .i/"(^)»  which  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  Vj,  V3,  &c.,  these 
latter  not  being  derived  functions.  When  we  make  x=c-|-u,  V  becomes 
/(c+tt),  and  we  have  (see  note  to  Prop.  III.,  Art  239) 

f"(c\         f"'{c\ 
/(e+«)=/(e)+/'(c)u+Y^«'+ ^^^»+,&c ; 

or,  rather,  observing  that/(c)  is  zero,  and  that/'(c)  is  not, 

We  see  from  this  exfression  of/(c4.M),  that  in  attributing  to  u  very  small 

*  The  delicate  point  on  which  the  theorem  hinges  is  the  one  stated  here.  Let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  that  since  Vj  can  not  be  zero  at  Ae  same  time  with  V  when  a:=<r,  therefore, 
however  little  e  may  differ  from  a  value  which  rodaces  Vi  to  zero,  a  may  be  taken  imaller 
than  this  difference. 
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positive  valaes, /(<;-{- tt)  will  have  the  same  sign  as /'(c),*  and,  consequently, 
J  (c-|-«)  will  have  also  the  same  sign  as/'(c-|-ii),  since /'(c-|-u)  has  the  same 
sign  as /'(c).    Thus,  V  has  the  same  sign  as  V|  for  x=c4-u. 
By  changing  u  into  — u  in  the  preceding  formula,  we  have 

/(e-«)=-u[/'(c)--Y§«+.  &c.] 

And  we  perceive,  in  the  same  manner,  that  /(c — u)  has  a  sign  contrary  to 
that  of /'(c),  from  whence  it  follows  that  for  x=c — u  the  sign  of  V  is  contraiy 
to  that  of  Vj. 

Then,  if  the  sign  of  f '(c)  or  of  V,,  for  x=c,  is  +,  the  sign  of  V  will  be  + 
for  x=c+ii,  and  —  for  x=zc — u.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sign  of  Vi  is  — 
for  x=c,  that  of  V  will  be  —  for  a:=c+tt,  and  +  for  x=c — u.  Besides,  V, 
has  for  xz=zC'\-u  and  for  xz=zc — u  the  same  sign  as  it  has  for  x=c. 

These  results  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

fx=c—u,  — 1-,        -^ — , 

For  <  ar=c,  0   +,  or  else  0    — , 

(x=c+u,    +  +,  

Thus,  when  the  function  V  vanishes,  the  sign  of  V  forms  with  the  sign  of 
V I  a  variation,  before  x  attains  the  value  c,  which  reduces  V  to  zero,  and  this 
variation  is  changed  into  a  permanence  afber  x  passes  this  value. 

Ajb  to  the  other  functions,  V3,  V3,  6cc.,  each  will  have,  as  V,,  either  for 
.r=c-|-ii  or  for  xszc — u,  the  same  sign  that  it  has  for  x^^c^  that  is,  if  none  of 
them  vanish  for  x=zc  at  the  same  time  with  V. 

The  succession  of  the  signs  of  the  functions  V,  V],  V,  ...  Vn  loses  then  a 
variation,  when  r,  going  on  increasing,  passes  over  a  value  c,  which  reduces 
the  first  function  V  to  zero  without  destroying  any  of  the  other  functions,  Vi, 
V3,  &c.  It  is  necessaiy  now  to  examine  what  happens  when  one  of  these 
functions  vanishes. 

V.  Let  there  be  a  function  intermediate  between  V  and  Yd  which  is  de- 
stroyed when  X  becomes  equal  to  b.  This  value  of  x  can  not  reduce  to  zero 
either  the  function  Va— it  which  precedes  immediately  Vn,  or  the  function 
Va4.1t  which  follows  y  B*  Indeed,  we  have  between  the  three  functions  Va-i* 
^Bi  ^o+u  the  foUowing  equation,  which  is  one  of  the  equations  (1). 

It  proves  that  if  the  two  consecutive  functions,  Vn-it  V^t  were  zero  for  the 
same  value  of  x,  Vn^j  would  be  zero  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  we  have  also 

we  should  have,  again,  y,^=0,  and  so  on,  so  that  we  should  have  finally 
Vr=0,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 

The  two  fonctions,  Vq-i  and  Vq+i,  have  then  for  xs=:b  values  different 
from  zero ;  moreover,  these  values  are  of  contraiy  signs,  because  the  same 
equation, 

gives  Vn_i  = — Vn^u  when  we  have  Vb=0. 

*  Thifl  dependB  upon  a  principle  demcmf  trated  at  Art.  239,  Cor.,  that  if  a  ftmction  of  «  be 
airanged  according  to  the  aBcending  powers  of  u,  u  may  be  taken  §0  small  that  the  sign 
of  the  whole  faactioa  shall  depend  apon  that  of  its  first  term. 
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This  being  establiBhed,  substitute  in  place  of  r  two  numbers,  h-^u  and  h-^-u^ 
▼eiy  little  different  from  b ;  the  two  functions,  V.^!  and  Vb^,!,  will  have  ibr 
these  two  values  of  x  the  same  signs  as  they  have  for  x=6,  since  we  can  al- 
ways take  u  sufficiently  small,  to  insure  that  neither  V»-i  nor  V ^4,1  shall  chan^ 
sign  when  x  enlarges  in  the  interval  from  h — u  to  &-|-u.  Whatever  may  be 
the  sign  of  V.  for  x:=6 — u,  as  it  is  placed  in  the  succession  of  signa  between 
those  of  Vb-1  and  V^i,  which  are  contrary,  the  signs  of  these  three  coosecu- 
tive  functions,  Vn_i,  Va,  Vn+i,  for  x=6— u,  will  form  always  either  a  perma- 
nence followed  by  a  variation,  or  a  variation  followed  by  a  permanence,  as  is 
here  seen. 

For  x=b—u      +     ±     — ,  or  else,     —     ±     +. 

Similarly,  the  signs  of  the  three  functions,  V^-u  V,,  V»+.i,  for  x=&+a, 
whatever  may  be  that  of  V.,  will  form  one  variation,  and  will  form  but  one. 

Besides,  each  of  the  other  functions  will  have  the  same  sign  for  x =6 — u 
and  x=zh-\'U,  provided  no  one  of  them  is  found  to  be  zero  for  x =6  at  the 
same  time  as  Vq. 

Consequently,  the  succession  of  the  signs  of  all  the  functions,  V,  V|  ...  V,, 
for  x=&-|-ii,  will  contain  precisely  as  many  variations  as  the  succession  of 
their  signs  for  x=fr— u.  Thus,  the  number  of  variations  in  the  succession  of 
signs  is  not  changed  when  any  intennediate  function  whatever  passes  throu^ 
zero. 

One  arrives  evidently  at  the  same  conclusion,  if  numy  intermediate  functions, 
not  consecutive,  vanish  for  the  same  value  of  r.  But  if  this  value  should  de- 
stroy also  the  first  function,  V,  the  change  of  sign  of  this  one  would  then  make 
one  variation  disappear  at  the  left  of  the  succession  of  signs,  as  has  been  shown 
in  IV. 

VI.  It  is  then  demonstrated  that  each  time  that  the  variable  r,  in  increasing 
by  insensible  degrees,  attains  and  passes  a  value  which  renders  V  equal  to 
zero,  the  series  of  the  signs  of  the  functions  V,  V|,  V,  ...  Vr  loses  a  varia- 
tion formed  on  its  left  by  the  signs  of  V  and  V|,  which  is  replaced  by  a  per- 
manence, while  the  changes  of  signs  of  the  intermediate  functions,  V|,  V^ 
....  Vr-i,  can  never  either  augment  or  diminish  the  number  of  variations  which 
existed  already.  Consequently,  if  we  take  any  number  whatever.  A,  positive 
or  negative,  and  any  other  number  whatever,  B,  greater  than  A,  and  if  we 
make  x  increase  from  A  to  B,  as  many  values  of  1:  as  are  comprised  between  A 
and  B,  which  render  V  equal  to  zero,  so  many  variations  will  the  succession 
of  signs  of  the  functions  V,  Vj  ...  V^  for  x=B  contain  less  than  the  suc- 
cession of  their  signs  for  x=A.     This  was  the  theorem  to  be  demonstrated. 

Remark. — In  the  successive  divisions  which  serve  to  form  the  functions  V,. 
V3,  &c.,  we  can,  before  taking  a  polynomial  for  a  dividend  or  divisor,  multiply 
or  divide  it  by  any  positive  number  at  pleasure.  The  functions  V,  Vj,  V, 
....  y„  obtained  by  this  operation,  will  differ  only  by  positive  numerical  fac- 
tors from  those  which  we  have  previously  considered,  and  which  appear  in 
equations  (1),  so  that  they  will  have  respectivefy^  the  same  signs  as  these  for 
each  value  of  x. 

With  tliis  modification  we  can,  when  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  V=0 
are  whole  numbers,  form  polynomials  Vj,  V,,  &c.,  the  coefficients  of  which 
shall  be  also  entire.  But  it  is  necessary  to  take  good  care  that  the  numerical 
factors  thus  introduced  or  suppressed  be  all  positive. 
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VII.  This  theorem  gives  the  means  of  knowing  the  whole  number  of  real 
roots  of  the  equation  VssO. 

In  &ct,  an  entire  pdiynomial  function  of  x  being  given,  we  can  always  as- 
sign to  X  such  a  positive  value  as  that  for  this  and  every  greater  value  the 
polynomial  will  have  constantly  the  sign  of  its  first  term  (see  Art  239).  It  is 
the  same  with  all  negative  values  of  x  below  a  certain  limit  All  the  real  roots 
of  the  equatioD  ¥=0  being  comprised  between  —  od  and  -l-oo*  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  order  to  know  their  number,  to  substitute  — oo  and  -{-od  instead  of  A 
and  B,  in  the  functions  Y,  V,,  V, . . .  V^  and  to  note  the  two  successions  of 
signs  for  — oo  and  -{-oo.  When  we  make  x=;4-<309  oach  function  is  of  the 
aame  sign  as  its  first  term.  For  7= — oo,  each  function  of  an  even  degree,  in- 
eluding  Vr,  has  the  same  sign  that  it  has  for  a:=  -|-  oo ;  but  each  function  of  an  un- 
even degree  takes  for  z=  —  oo  a  contrary  sign  to  that  which  it  has  for  2r=  -|-  oo. 
The  excess  of  the  number  of  variations  formed  by  the  signs  of  the  functions  V, 
V I . . .  Vr,  for  x= — 00 ,  over  the  number  of  variations  for  x=  -|-  oo,  will  express 
the  whole  number  of  real  roots  of  the  equation  V=0.* 

To  determine  the  initial  figures  of  the  roots,  we  may  substitute  the  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  series 

U,  ^""X,  —""<*,   ^^«J,  "^4,  •  •  •  •  • 

tin  we  have  as  many  variations  as  -^qd  produced;  and  if  we  substitute  the 
numbers  of  the  series 

*  One  might  be  carioai  to  know  how  the  sncceMion  of  ligni  of  the  fanctioiM  V,  V^,  Vg 
. .  .Vr  moat  undeiigo  change  fo  &■  that  a  variation  ii  lost  every  time  that  V  vaniahes. 

We  have  seen  (TV.)  that  if  6  ia  a  root  of  the  equation  V=:0,  the  two  fonctions  V  and 
V]  mast  have  contrary  signs  for  x=c — «,  and  the  same  sign  for  a:=£-}-it.  So  that  if  we 
designate  by  </  the  root  of  the  equation  y=0,  which  is  next  greater  than  c,  so  that  be- 
tween c  and  &  there  is  no  other  root,  V|  will  have  for  jr=</ — u  a  sign  contraiy  to  that  of 
V.  Bat  V  has  constantly  the  same  sign  for  aH  values  of  x  comprised  between  e  and  tf ; 
and  as  V,  has  the  same  sign  as  V  for  x=^']-Uj  and  a  contrary  sign  to  that  of  V  for  x=zd 
— It,  we  see  that  V|  has  two  values  with  contrary  signs  for  x:=c-\'U  and  for  x=z<f — u  ; 
then,  while  x  increases  fit)m  £-f-tt  to  c' — u,  Vj  must  change  sign  once,  or  an  uneven  nom- 
ber  of  times  (I.,  or  Prop,  of  Art.  252,  Cor.  1). 

Let  7  be  the  only  value  of  «,  or  the  least  value  of  x  between  e  and  &,  for  which  V| 
changes  sign.  V  and  Vj  will  have  for  x=/ — u  the  same  common  sign  that  ^ey  have  for 
x=^-\-u.  For  2=7-f4e  V  will  have  this  same  sign ;  but  Vj  will  have  the  oontraxy  sign. 
Vs  win  have  a  sign  contraiy  to  that  of  V  for  the  three  values  for  y — «,  7,  and  y-f^  (V.).  If, 
fi>r  example,  V  is  positive  for  x:=c-|-it,  we  have  the  foUowing  table : 

V  V,V, 

For  «=y — tt    -f-  +  — 

x^y         4"  ®  — 

*=y+«  -I 

Thus,  before  x  attained  die  value  e,  which  destroys  V,  the  signs  of  V  and  Vj  formed  a 
variation  which  is  changed  into  a  permanence  after  x  has  overpassed  this  value  e ;  this 
permanence  subsists  until  Vi  changes  sign,  then  it  is  anew  replaced  by  a  variation  after 
the  change  of  sign  of  Vi ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  variation  fonned  by  the  signs 
of  Vi  and  V9  which  changes  into  a  permanence,  so  that  the  number  q£  variations  in  the 
total  succession  (tf  signs  is.neither  increased  nor  diminished. 

If  Vi  changes  sign  a  second  time  for  a  new  value  of  x  comprehended  between  c  and  d, 
die  variation  which  the  signs  of  V  and  Yi  form  before  x  attains  this  value  will  be  again 
replaced  by  a  permanence ;  and  stiD,  on  account  of  Va,  the  number  of  variations  will  re- 
main the  same  in  die  succession  of  signs.  As  Vi  can  thus  change  sign  only  an  uneven 
number  of  times,  after  its  last  change  the  signs  of  V  and  Vi  will  form  a  variation  whidi 
will  subsist  until «  attains  the  value  </,  which  destroys  V.  We  have  not  to  consider  here 
the  case  where  V  vanishes  without  changing  sign. 
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0,  1.  2,  3,  4, 

tin  we  arrive  at  a  ntiinber  which  produces  as  many  variatioDS  as  -^^'^  >  ^'^^ 
the  nutnbeni  thus  obtaiued  will  be  the  limits  of  the  roots  of  the  equation,  and 
the  situation  of  the  roots  will  be  indicated  by  the  signs  arising  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  intermediate  numbers. 

We  shall  now  apply  the  theorem  to  a  few 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  the  number  and  situation  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a«— 4a:«— 6x+8=:0.» 

Here  we  have  V  =  a?—4afl-^6x+S 

Vi=32«— Bx— 6; 
then,  multiplying  the  polynomial  V  by  3,  in  order  to  avoid  fractions, 
32a_83,_6)  3x»— 12x«— 18a:+24  (ar— 1 
3a:«—  8j«-~  6x 

—  4a:a— 12X+24,  multiply  by  }  ; 
or  —  3a:«—  9x+18 

—  33^+  Sx+  6 

—  17X+12.-.  VgrslTx— 12 

3x«—  8x— 6 
17 


17a:— 12)  61a:«— 136x— 102  (3x 
513:*—  363? 

— lOOx— 102. 
It  is  now  unnecessary  to  continue  the  division  further,  since  it  is  veiy  ob- 
vious that  the  sign  of  the  remainder,  which  is  independent  of  x,  is  — ;  and, 
therefore,  the  series  of  functions  are 

V  =     x8—  4x«— 6x+8 
Vi=  3x«—  8x— 6 
V9=17x  —12 
V3=  +  . 

Put  -|-  00  and  — oo  for  x  in  the  leading  terms  of  these  functions,  and  the 
signs  of  the  results  are 

*  The  proceflB  applied  to  the  general  cubic  eqaation  afl'\-ajfi'^bx'\-c=0,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing fonctions,  viz. : 

With  the  second  term. 
V  ^  a^-f-  cufi-^-bx-^-e 

Vi=3a:a-i-2a»  4"* 

Vi=2(a*— 3A)«-f  aA~9c 

V8=— 4a»c-fa5»i«— 18aAc--463— 27c8  ) 


Ml) 


Without  the  second  term,  or  a=0. 
V  =  a^>-^-ftx-|-c 

Vi=3a^-|-* 

V8=— 2to— 3c 

V3=— 46i--27e« 


'(2) 


These  fonctions  in  (1)  and  (2)  will  frequently  be  found  useful  in  the  application  of  Sturm's 
theorem  to  equations  of  the  tiiird  degree,  since  the  derived  functions  in  any  particular  ex- 
ample may  be  found  by  substitution  only.  In  order  that  all  the  roots  of  the  equatioD 
2^^bx-\-c:=0  may  be  real,  the  first  terms  of  the  functions  must  be  positive ;  hence  — S^ 
and  — 463 — 27e>  must  be  positive ;  and  as  — 27cS  is  always  negative*  b  most  be  negative, 
in  order  that  — 4^  and  — 26  may  be  positive ;  therefore,  when  all  the  roots  are  real,  46* 

must  be  greater  than  27(^,  or  y-f  greater  than  ( -|  .    When,  therefore,  b  is  negative  and 

(-1  >(7)  ,  all  the  roots  are  real,  a  criterion  which  has  been  long  known,  and  aa  simple  as 
can  be  given. 
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For     7=4'®* +  +  +  + °o  ^^^^^°f 

x= — 00,  — |- — (-  three  variations, 

.-.3 — 0^3,  the  number  of  real  roots  in  the  proposed  cubic  equation. 
Next,  to  find  the  situation  of  the  roots  we  must  employ  narrower  limits 
than  -|-  <o  aod  —  oo.     Commencing  at  zero,  let  us  extend  the  limits  both  ways, 
and,  since  the  proposed  equation  has  only  one  permanence  of  sign,  one  of  the 
roots  is  negative,  and  the  remuning  roots  are  positive. 

Var. 
2 
1 


VViVaVs 

For  ar=0  signs  -| 1- 

x=l ....  —  — -|--j- 

x=2.  .  .  . j--j- 

x=3. .  .  . |--j- 

x^4i ....  — 4.4.4- 

x=5 +  +  + 

x=6 4.4.-I-4. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
0 


V  ViVaVs 

For  z=     0  signs  -| 1- 

x=s — 1.  .  .  .  -j--| — 4- 

Xss  ""^  A  •  .  .  .   "^~  ^~  ^""  "^ 


Var, 

2 

2 

3 


We  perceive,  then,  by  the  columns  of  variations,  that  the  roots  are  between 
0  and  1,  5  and  6,  — 1  and  —2 ;  hence  the  initial  figures  of  the  roots  are  — 1, 
0,  and  5 ;  and,  in  order  to  narrow  still  further  the  limits  of  the  root  between 
0  and  1,  we  shall  resume  the  substitutions  for  x  in  the  series  of  functions  as 
before.  But  as  the  substitution  of  1  for  x,  in  the  function  V,  gives  a  value 
nearly  zero,  we  shall  commence  with  1,  and  descend  in  the  scale  of  tenths. 
untO  we  arrive  at  the  first  decimal  figure  of  the  root. 

Let  x=  1  signs  —  — 1>  4*  ^^'^  variation, 

x^-9 ....  4.  —  4*  -|~  ^o  variations ; 
hence  the  initial  figures  are  — 1,  *9,  and  5. 

(2)  Find  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation 

a:4^a4_a«_2x+4=0. 
Here  the  several  functions  are 

V  =       x*4.  x»—  x«— 2x+4 
Vi=     4x»+3x«— 2x  —2 
Va=       x«+2x  —6 
V,=-  x+1 

V4=:4- 
Let    x=:  -|-  00,  signs  of  leading  terms  +  4*  H +  ^^^  ▼ariations 

x=s — 00 H -|~  +  +  ^^o  ^1^*^^^°^  « 

and  an  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  imaginary. 

When,  in  seeking  for  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  V  and  Vi,  we  arrive 
at  a  polynomial  V^  (for  example,  at  that  of  the  second  degree),  which,  put 
equal  to  ssero,  will  only  give  imaginary  values  of  x,  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry 
the  divisions  further,  because  this  polynomial  Vo  will  be  constantly  of  the  same 
sign  as  its  first  term  for  all  real  values  of  x ;  for  if  it  gave  a  plus  sign  for  one 
▼alue,  and  a  minus  for  another,  there  must  be  a  real  root  between.* 

(3)  Required  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation 

2x*— llx»+8x— 16=0. 

The  first  three  functions  are 

V=  2x<— llx»+8x— 16 
Vi=  4x»— 11x4.4 
V,=llx«— 12X+32; 

*  This  ocnwideratioii  is  of  importance,  as  the  calcalations  for  detemunin^  the  functions 
Vs.  Ys  are  long,  especially  toward  the  last,  on  account  of  the  magnitade  of  their  numerical 
coefficients. 
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and  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  ll2^ — 12x4- 32=0  are  imaginary,  for  llx3'3 
X  4  is  greater  than  12' ;  hence  Vg  must  preserve  the  same  sign  for  ererr 
value  of  X,  and  the  subsequent  functions  can  not  change  the  number  of  varia- 
tions, for  a  variation  is  only  lost  by  the  change  of  the  sign  of  V.    Hence, 

For  x=  -|-  OD  signs  -|-  -|-  +  J^o  variation, 

x=: — GO  •  .  .  -| 1-  two  variations  ; 

and  the  proposed  equation  has  two  real  roots,  the  one  positive  and  the  other 
negative,  since  the  last  term  is  negative.    (Prop.  VIII.,  Cor.  5,  p.  314.) 

When  xr=0  signs — 1-+  x=     0  signs — 1-  + 

XZSil.  a    .    .    •    ""^  "—  4"  XSm  ~~ X  ....    """  "^  4" 

x=s2.... 1-4-  x=— 2..  .  . 1- 

»      x=3 . . . .  4" "^"l"  xs=— 3  •  •  .  .  4" ^"^" 

Hence  the  initial  figures  of  the  real  roots  are  2  and  — 2. 

When  tvDo  roots  are  nearly  equal  to  each  other. 
(4)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a3^.iia:8_102x4-181=0. 
The  functions  are 

V  =       x»4-llx«— 102x4-181 
Vj=     3a^4-22x  —102 
Vs=122x  —393 

v,=4-; 

and  the  signs  of  the  leading  terms  are  all  4- ;  hence  the  substitution  of  — x 
and  4-  °D  must  give  three  real  roots. 

To  discover  the  situation  of  the  roots,  we  make  the  substitutiona 
x=0  which  gives  4-  —  ^4-  two  variations, 

^=1 + — + 

x=3 +^ — |- two  variations, 

x=4 4~  4"l~  ~l~ '^^  ^^'^'^^^^'^  1 

hence  the  two  positive  roots  are  between  3  and  4,  and  we  must,  therefore. 

transform  the  several  functions  into  others,  in  which  x  shall  be  diminished  by 

3.     This  is  effected  by  Art.  251,  p.  315 ;  and  we  get 

V  =z      y«4-20y«— 9y4-l 
V',=     3y«4-40y— 9 
V'8=122y  —27 

V'n=4-. 
Make  the  following  substitutions  in  these  functions,  viz. : 

^r=  0  signs  4-""  —  -|~  ^^  variations, 

y=l.  .  .+ + 

y=*2  .  .  .4 1-  two  variations, 

y:='3  .  .  .  4-  +  4'+  '^o  variation ; 
hence  the  two  positive  roots  are  between  3*2  and  3*3,  and  we  must,  again, 
transform  the  last  functions  into  others,  in  which  y  shall  be  diminished  by  'S- 
Effecting  this  transformation,  we  have 

Y"  =       2'4-20-62«— •8824--008 
V"ir=     32«4-41-2z  —-88 
V"2=122z  —  2-6 

V"3=:4-. 
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Tjet  2r=  0    then  signs  are  ^ \-  two  variations, 

z=>01 4'~' 1- two  variations, 

za=-02 .^.^_^  one  variation, 

z='03 -|~  +  "I"  + ''o  ^<^^^<^  1 

heDce  we  have  3-21  and  3*22  for  the  positive  roots,  and  the  sum  of  the  roots 
is  — 11 ;  therefore,  — 11— 3'21— 3'22=— 17-4  is  the  negative  root 

When  the  equation  has  equal  roots, 

255.  When  the  equation  has  equal  roots,  one  of  the  divisors  will  divide  the 
preceding  without  a  remainder,  and  the  process  wiU  thus  terminate  witliout  a 
remainder,  independent  of  x.  In  this  case,  the  last  divisor  is  a  common  meas- 
ure of  V  and  Vi ;  and  it  has  been  shown  (Art.  253,  Scholium  3,  p.  321)  that  if 
(x — a,)(a:— Oa)'  be  the  greatest  common  measure  of  V  and  Vi,'  then  V  is  di- 
visible by  (x — aiy(x — a8)^  and  the  depressed  equation  furnishes  the  distinct 
and  separate  roots  of  the  equation,  for  Sturm's  theorem  takes  no  notice  of 
the  repetition  of  a  root.  The  several  functions  may  be  divided  by  the  great- 
est common  measure  so  found,  and  the  depressed  functions  employed  for  the 
determination  of  the  distinct  roots ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  original  functions 
Yvill  furnish  the  separate  roots  just  as  well  as  the  depressed  ones,  for  the  for- 
mer differ  only  from  the  latter  in  being  multiplied  by  a  common  factor  (29) ;  and 
whether  the  sign  of  this  factor  be  -f-  or  — ,  the  number  of  variations  of  sign 
must  obviously  remain  unchanged,  since  multiplying  or  dividing  by  a  positive 
quantity  does  not  affect  the  signs  of  the  functions ;  and  if  the  factor  or  divisor 
be  negative,  all  the  signs  of  the  functions  will  be  changed,  and  the  number  of 
variations  of  sign  will  remain  precisely  as  before. 

Find  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation 

x^'"7x*+l33^+3!'^iex+4=z0. 
By  the  usual  process,  we  find 

V=r     a:»-.  7x*+13jr»4-  a:«-.16r+4 

Vi=  5ar*— 28r»-l-39a:«-l-2x— 16 

V8=llr»— 48a*— 51a:  +2 

V3=  3a:«—  8a: +4 

V4Z=     X  —2 

V5=0. 

Hence  .r — 2  is  a  common  measure  of  V  and  V^ ;  and  if 

ar=  —  OD  the  signs  are  — |-  — |-  —  four  variations, 
a:= — 2 1- — -| four  variations, 

ar=     0 -|- — h  +  '~"  three  variations, 

x=     1    . — 1--| two  variations, 

x=     2 00000 

x=     3 ^^^.  one  variation, 

xss     4 -|.^.^^.^no  variation. 

Therefore  we  infer  that  there  are  four  distinct  and  separate  roots ;  one  is  —1, 
for  y  vanishes  for  this  value  of  ar ;  another  between  0  and  1 ;  a  third  is  2,  and 
a  fourth  is  between  3  and  4.  The  common  measure  x— 2  indicates  that  the 
polynomial  V  is  divisible  by  (a:— '2)' ;  and  hence  there  are  two  roots  equal  to 
2  (Art.  253,  Cor.  1). 
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It  may  happen  that  one  of  the  functional  Vi,  V,  . . .  Vr-i,  ahoold  be  found 
zero  either  for  z^A  or  x=B.  In  thia  caae  it  ia  aufficient  to  count  the  varia- 
tiona  which  are  found  in  the  auccession  of  aigna  of  the  functaona  V,  V ,,  V^ 
. . .  Vf,  omitting  the  function  which  ia  zero.  Thia  resulta  from  the  demonatm- 
tion  in  Art.  254,  V,  for  the  caae  where  an  intermediate  function  yaniahea. 

When  the  number  of  the  auxiliary  functions,  V  |,  V,,  &c.,  is  equal  to  the 
degree  of  the  equation,  as  ia  ordinarily  the  case,  in  conaequence  of  each  re- 
mainder in  seeking  for  the  common  diviaor  being  one  degree  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding, the  number  of  imaginary  roots  in  the  equation  may  be  found  by  the  f(rf- 
lowing  rule :  The  equation  V:=0  mil  have  as  many  pairs  of  imaginary  roots 
as  there  are  variations  of  sign  in  the  succession  of  the  signs  of  the  first  terms  of 
the  functions  V|,  V3,  dec,  to  the  sign  of  the  constant  Vm  inclusive. 

This  foUows  from  the  fact  that  two  consecutive  functions,  Va-.i,  V.,  are 
the  one  of  an  even,  the  other  of  an  odd  degree.  Then,  if  the  two  functions 
have  the  same  sign  for  x=-|-ao,  they  will  have  contrary  for  x=  — x-,  and  rtne 
versa.  So  that  if  we  write  the  succession  of  signs  of  V,  V,,  V^  ... .  Vs,  for 
xsz  —  00  and  for  x=-|-  00,  each  variation  in  the  one  aucceasion  will  correspond 
to  a  permanence  in  the  other.  Thua,  the  number  of  permanencea  for  x=  — oo 
ia  equal  to  the  number  of  variationa  for  2:^-|- oo. 

But  for  x=-|-ao  the  number  of  variationa  will  be  that  of  the  first  terms  of 
the  fiinctiona  V,  V|  ...  Vb,  which  denote  by  i.  Then  there  will  be  t  per- 
manences for  r= — 00  and  m — t  variations.  The  excess  of  the  number  of 
variationa  m — i  for  r= — 00  over  the  number  t  for  z=r-|-oo,  ia  m — 2t,  which 
ia  therefore  the  number  of  real  roots  of  the  equation,  and  therefore  2t  the 
number  of  imaginary  roots,  the  whole  number  of  roots  being  m. 

HORNER^S  METHOD  OF  RESOLVINO  NUMERICAL  EQUATIONS  OF  ALL  ORDERS. 

256.  The  method  of  approximating  to  the  roots  of  numerical  equationa  of 
all  orders,  discovered  by  W.  G.  Horner,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  England,  is  a  proceaa 
of  very  remarkable  simplicity  and  elegance,  conabting  simply  in  a  succeasioo 
of  transformations  of  one  equation  to  another,  each  transformed  equation  as  it 
arises  having  its  roots  less  or  greater  thau  those  of  the  preceding  by  the  cor^ 
responding  figure  in  the  root  of  the  proposed  equation.  We  have  shown  how 
to  discover  the  initial  figures  of  the  roots  by  the  theorem  of  Sturm  ;  and  by 
making  the  penultimate  coefficient  in  each  transformation  available  aa  a  trial 
divisor  of  the  absolute  term,  we  are  enabled  to  discover  the  aucceeding  figure 
of  the  root ;  and  thua  proceeding  from  one  transformation  to  another,  we  are 
enabled  to  evolve,  one  by  one,  the  figures  of  the  root  of  the  given  equation, 
and  push  it  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  required. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

1.  Find  the  number  and  situation  of  the  roota  by  Sturm's  theorem,  and  let 
the  root  required  to  be  found  be  positive. 

2.  Transform  the  equation  into  another  whoae  roota  ahall  be  leaa  than  those 
of  the  proposed  equation  by  the  initial  figure  of  the  root. 

3.  Divide  the  absolute  term  of  the  transformed  equation  by  the  trial  divisor, 
or  penultimate  coefficient,  and  the  next  figure  of  the  root  will  be  obtained,  by 
which  diminish  the  root  of  the  transformed  equation  as  before,  and  proceed  in 
thia  manner  till  the  root  be  found  to  the  required  accuracy. 
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Note  1. — ^When  a  negative  root  b  to  be  jfbund,  change  the  signs  of  the  alter- 
nate terms  of  the  equation,  and  proceed  as  for  a  positive  root. 

Note  2« — When  three  or  four  decimal  places  in  the  root  are  obtained,  the 
operation  may  be  contracted,  and  much  labor  saved,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
foQowing  examples : 

EXABIPLES. 

(1)  Find  all  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation 

a:*— 7x+7s=:0. 

By  Sturm's  theorem,  the  several  functions  are  (Note,  p.  328), 

*  V  =s  ars— 7x4-7 

Vx=3j*— 7 
V8=2a:  —3 

Hence,  for  x=  -|-  oo  the  signs  are  -f"  4"l~  4"  °^  variation, 

ar=  —  00 1~  —  4"  three  variations ; 

therefore  the  equation  has  three  real  roots,  one  negative,  and  two  positive. 
To  determine  the  initial  figures  of  these  roots,  we  have 

for  xz=zO  signs  4- 1-  for  3:=:     0  signs  4- h 

x=l  .  .  .  4 h        T=  — 1  .  .  .  -I 1- 

z=2  .  .  .  4-4-4-4-        a:=— 2  .  .  .  4-4- 1- 

ar^s  ~^t}  •  •  •  "T"  "T" "~"  "t* 
ar=— 4  .  .  . 1 1- 

hence  there  are  two  roots  between  1  and  2,  and  one  between  — 3  and  — 4. 

But  in  order  to  ascertain  tiie  first  figures  in  the  decimal  parts  of  the  two 
roots  situated  between  1  and  2,  we  shall  ti-ansform  the  preceding  functions  into 
others,  in  which  the  value  of  x  is  diminished  by  unity.  Thus,  for  the  function 
V  we  have  this  operation : 

14-0  —7  4-7(1 

1       1—6 

1—6       1 

1  ^ 

2  —4 
1 
3 
And  transforming  the  others  in  the  same  way,  we  obtain  the  functions 
V'=y3+3y«-4y+l;  V\=z3f+6y-i;  V'a=2y-1;  ¥'3  =  +  . 

Let  y^'l  then  the  signs  are  -{ 1-  two  variations, 

y=*2 -( 1-  do. 

^=•3 -| 1-  do. 

y='4 —  4-  one  variation, 

y=-6 =f  +  do. 

y=-6 — H  +  4-  do. 

y='7 +  +  +  +  no  variation. 

Therefore,  the  initial  figures  of  the  three  roots  are  1*3,  1*6,  and  *-3. 

The  rest  of  the  process,  with  a  repetition  of  the  above,  is  exhibited  and 
afterward  explained  below. 
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• 

1+0 

1 

1 

1 

—  7 
1 

—  6  , 
2 

+7  (1-356895867 
—6 

•1... 
—903 

2 

1 

—•4.. 
99 

•97 . . . 
—86625 

•33 
3 

—  301 
108 

•10375 . . . 
—9048984 

36 
3 

—•19  3 

1975 

•1326016 
—1184430 

•39  5 
5 

—  17325 
2000 

141586 
—  132923 

40  0 
5 

—•15  3  25,  .. 
24336 

8663 
—7382 

•40  66 
6 

—  15081 64 
2  4  3  7  2 

1281 
—1181 

40  62 
6 

—•14  8  37  9 
325 

2 

4 

8 
4 

100 

—89 

♦|40  68 

—  148063 
3^5 

11 
—10 

—   14772 
3 

8 
6 

1 

—   14769 
3 

2 
6 

-  1|4|7|6|5 

The  process  here  is  similar  to  that  on  p.  318.  The  numbers  marked  with 
stars  are  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  having  the  reduced  roots.  Thus,  *3, 
•4,  and  •I  are  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  whose  roots  are  1  less  than 
those  of  the  proposed  equation.  The  right-hand  3  of  ^33  is  the  3  tenths  add- 
ed in  the  next  step  of  the  process,  which  has  for  its  object  to  reduce  the  roots 
by  '3.  The  coefficients  of  the  resulting  equation  are  •39,  — •193,  and  •QT. 
Now,  instead  of  going  on  in  this  manner  to  obtain  the  following  figures,  568, 
dec.,  of  the  root,  the  method  of  proceeding  changes ;  the  193,  which  is  &e 
penultimate  coefficient,  becomes  a  trial  divisor,  by  which  dividing  the  absolute 
term  97,  which  is  .0097,  the  divisor  being  1*93,  the  quotient  is  5,  the  next  fig- 
ure of  the  root,  which  is  .05.  This  5  is  annexed  to  the  ^39,  and  we  proceed 
as  before ;  that  is,  multiply  the  ^395  in  the  first  column  by  this  5,  producing 
1975  in  the  second  column,  and  by  addition,  1-7325,  and  so  on.  To  show  diat 
the  quotient  figure  5  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  trial  divisor,  observe  that  the 
1*7325  is  nearly  equal  to  the  •1*93  above,  and  that  the  -088625  in  the  thfard 
column,  which  is  the  product  of  1-7325  by  the  -05,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  •-097 
above  ;  hence  the  quotient  of  ••097  by  1*93  is  nearly  this  same  *05. 

The  further  we  proceed,  the  more  accurate  this  process  becomes,  for  the 
first  figure  of  each  number  in  the  first  column  being  units,  this,  multiplied  by 
the  decimal  figure  found  in  the  root,  which  is  thousandths,  tens  of  thousandths, 
and  so  on  ;  that  is,  soon  a  very  small  fraction  gives  thousandths,  ten  of  thou- 
sandths, and  so  on,  or  a  very  small  fraction,  for  the  product ;  and,  the  first 
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figure  in  the  numbers  of  the  BecoDd  colomn  being  also  units,  these  numbers 
Hre  not  much  affected  by  the  addition  of  the  above-named  products.* 

Wlien  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  numbers  of  the  third  colunm 
becomes  equal  to  the  number  of  decimal  places  required  in  the  root,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  obtain  any  more  in  the  third  column ;  and  as  each  new 
decimal  figure  in  the  root,  multiplied  by  the  number  in  the  second  column, 
'would  make  one  more  place  in  the  third,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  off  one 
figure  in  the  second  column,  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  two  figures  in  the  first 
column.  As  soon  as  the  figures  are  all  cut  off  in  the  first  column,  the  process 
becomes  simply  one  of  division,  the  divisor  and  dividend  rapidly  diminishing. 

We  have  thus  found  one  root  x=i  1-356895867 ,  and  the  coefficients 

of  the  successive  transformed  equations  are  indicated  by  the  asterisks  in  each 
colunm.    To  find  another,  we  have  the  following : 

1  +  0  —7  +7(1-692021471 

11  —6 


1 
1 

:l-6 
lOt, 

—6 
2 

1... 
—1104 

2 
1 

—4  .  . 

216 

—  104... 
100809 

36 
6 

—184 
252 

—3191... 
3156888 

42 

6 

68  .  . 
4401 

—34112 
31774 

48  9 
9 

11201 

4482 

—2338 
1589 

49  8 
9 

15683  . 
1014 

a 

4 

4 

8 

—749 
635 

50  72 
2 

157844 
1014 

—114 
111 

50  74 
2 

15885 
1 

9 

2 

3 

150176 
Another  root  is  x= 

1 15|8  8  7 
192021471  .... 

For  the  negative  ro 

change  the  signs  of  the  second  and  fourth  terms. 

*  To  show  diii  ta  a  more  general  way,  let 

ai;"+B*'^*+Bx°-' ....  +B„_,aT+B„=0 

be  ooe  of  the  deprewed  eqaationfl  wliich  ia  toforniab  the  next  decimal  place  of  the  root  of 
the  propoaed  equation ;  the  valne  of  x  in  this  depressed  equation  will  of  coarse  be  a  vevy 
moaU  fraction ;  hence  the  higher  powers  of  it  may,  without  much  error,  be  neglected.  The 
depreaaed  equation  thus  reduces  to 

B^,a:+B„=0. 

Henoe  the  value  of  x,  without  regard  to  its  sign,  is 

X: 


B 


n— 1 


oeaziy ;  that  is,  it  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  die  ultimate  by  the  penultimate  coefficient. 
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1-0 
3 

—  7 
9 

—7  (3-0489173396 
+  6 

3 
3 

2 

18 

20  ...  . 
3616 

— 1 

814464 

6 
3 

—  185536... 
166382592 

90  4 

4 

90  8 
4 

9128 
8 

9136 
8 

203616 
3632 

207248  .  . 
73024 

20797824 
73088 


—19153408 
18791228 

—362180 
208875 

—153305 
146212 


2087091 
823 


2 
0 


|..|91|44 


2087914 
823 


208873 


7 
9 


—7093 
6266 

—827 
626 

—201 
188 


208874 


6 
9 


—13 
12 


2|0|8|8|7|5  1 

Hence  the  three  roots  of  the  proposed  cubic  equation  are 

z=:      1-356895867 

ar=      1-692021471 

ar=— 3-048917339 s 

(2)  Fbd  the  roots  of  the  equation  2:3^.ii.ta_i02a:4- 181=0. 
We  have  abeady  found  the  roots  to  be  nearly  3*21,  3*22,  and  — 17.    (See 
Example  4,  p.  330.) 

1  +  11  —102  +181  (3*21312775 

3  42  —180 


14 
3 

— 

60 
51 

P««0' 

.  1... 
—992 

17 
3 

— 

9  .  . 
404 

o .  .  . 

—6739 

2  02 
2 

— 

496 
408 

1261 . . . 
—  1217403 

2  04 
2 

— 

88.  . 
2061 

43597 
—34183 

2  061 
1 

— 

6739 
2062 

9414 

—6787 

• 

2062 

—       4677  .  . 
Carried  to  next 

2627 
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2  06  2 
1 

2  06  33 
3 

2  06  36 
3 

|-2|06|39 


—       4677. 
6189 

• 

9 

1 

8 

2627 
—2372 

—       40580 
6190 

255 
—237 

—       34389 
206 

3 
4 

9 

4 

18 
—16 

—       34182 
206 

2 

—       3397 

4 

6 
1 

—       3393 
4 

5 
1 

—       3|3|819 

In  a  simiJar  manner,  the  two  remaining  roots  will  be  found  to  be 

x=3-22952121 
and 

x=— 17-44264896. 

(3)  Given  x^4-2:34-x'+3x— 100=0,  to  find  the  number  and  situation  of 
the  real  roots. 
Here  we  have 

V  =  x*+  x^+  a:«+3ar— 100 

Vi=4a:3-f32«+2r+3 

Va=— 52»— 34X+1603 

V3=— 1132X+6059 

V4=-. 

Let  2r=  —  00  then  signs  are  +  ~"  —  ~l three  variations, 

7:=  -|-oo -|--| one  variation  ; 

hence  two  roots  are  real  and  two  imaginary ;  and  the  real  roots  must  have 
contrary  signs,  for  the  last  term  of  the  equation  is  negative.  To  find  the  sit- 
uation of  the  roots 

in  V  Vi V.VsV^ 
Let  ar=0  signs |-  +  H 

x=l  .  .  . i-  +  -i — 

x=z2.   . h  +  4-  — 

x=3.  .  .+  +  +^ — 

in  V  ViV^VaV^ 

Also,  ar=     0  signs h  +  -l 

x=— 1  .   .   .  —  0  +  +  — 

x=:— 2.   . V-  +  — 

T=-3.   .   . +  +  - 

x=— 4  .    .    .  -\ V-  +  — 

In  this  example  the  function  Vx  vanishea  for  r=  — 1,  and  for  the  same 
value  of  X  the  functions  V  and  Va  have  contrary  signs,  agreeably  to  L®™^ 
2,  and  writing  +  or  —  for  0  gives  the  same  number  of  variations.  Tn© 
initial  figures  of  the  root  are,  therefore,  2  and  — 3. 

Y 
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To  find  the  aegative  root,  we  have  the  following  operation : 


1—1 

+  1 

3 

6 

2 

7 

3 

15 

5 

22 

3 

24 

8 

46.. 

3 

4  56 

114 
4 

50  56 
4  72 

118 
4 

55  28 

4  88 

12  2 
4 

60  16  . . 
37  89 

12  63 
3 

60  53  89 
37  98 

12  66 
3 

60  91  87 
38  07 

12  69 
3 

61  29  94  .  . 
3  8169 

12  723 
3 

61  33  75  69 

3  8178 

12  726 
3 

61  37  57  47 
3  8187 

12  729 
3 

61  41  39 
63 

34 
6 

|-12  732 

61  42  02 
63 

9 
6 

61  42  66 
63 

5 
6 

|61|43|30 


—    3 

21 
18 
66 

84.  .  . 
20224 
104224 
22112 
126336  .  .  . 
1616167 
128152167 
1827561 
129979728  .  .  . 
184012707 


130163740707 
184127241 

13034786794 
307101  4 

8 
5 

13037857809 
3071332 

3 
5 

1304092914 
43003 

2 

1 

1304135-917 
43003 

3 

1 

130417892 
430 

0 
0 

130418322 
430 


1304X875 
4 


2 

8 


8 


8 


—100  (3-43357786336599 

54 
.—46  •  •  •  • 
416896 

—43104 

384456501 
—46583499 ... 
390491222121 


—75343767879 
65189289046 

—10154478833 
9128951421 

—1026527412 
912928254 

—112599158 

104335040 

—8264118 

7825130 

—438988 

391256 

-47732 

39126 

—8606 

7825 

—781 

652 

—129 

117 

—12 

11 

1 


For  the  positive  root  we  have  a  similar  operation, 

1  +1  +1  +3  —100  (2-8028512181582; 

but  this  we  shall  leave  for  the  student  to  perform,  and  the  two  roots  will  be 
found  to  be 

ar=     2-8028512181582  .  .  . 
a:=— 3-4335778633659  .  .  . 

(4)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  xB^2r«-f  3z*-f  42>-f  5x— 20=0. 
•  Here  we  have  V  =  z»-f  2x*+  3r»+4x»+5a:— 20 

Vi=5x«+  ar»+  9a^+Qx+5 
Vt=  — 7r»— 21a:«— 42r+255 
V,=— 13a:+14 

For             x= — QD  we  have  signs  — h  4"  H —  ^^  variations ; 
x=i  -{-ao. ..|...|..-_..  one  variation. 
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Hence  the  dUference  of  yariationa  of  sign  indicates  the  existence  of  one  real 
and  four  imaginary  roots,  the  real  root  being  situated  between  1  and  2. 


2 

1 


3 
1 


4 
1 


5 

1 


6 
1 


71 
1 


72 

1 


73 
1 


74 
1 


I-.  75 


+  3 
3 

6 
4 

10 
5 

15 
6 

21.. 
71 

2171 
72 

2  243 
73 

2  316 
74 

|..2|390 


4 
6 


10 

ao 

20 

15 

•  • 

35. 

2171 

3  7171 

22  43 

3  9414 

2316 

4  17 

30 

4 

7 

4  22 

0 

4 

7 

4  26 

7 

4 

7 

.4|31 


+  6 

10 


15 
20 

•5d    •     a      •     • 
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Hence  the  real  root  is  nearly  1*125790 ;  and  by  using  another  period  of  ciphers 
we  should  have  the  root  correct  to  ten  places  of  decimals,  with  very  little  ad- 
ditional labor. 


ADDITIONAL  EXABIFLES  FOR  FRACTICEa 

(1)  Find  aH  the  roots  of  the  equation  a^ — 3^ — 1=0. 

(2)  Find  all  the  roots  of  the  equation  z^ — 22x— 24=0. 

(3)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  3^+3^^500=0, 

(4)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  3^'\-3*+x^lOO=zO, 

(5)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  23?+33^^^x — 10=0. 

(6)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  x*—l23:^+12x—3=0. 

(7)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  x* — 8j:'+14a;'+4x — 8=0. 

(8)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  x*— a:'+2a:*+x — 4=0. 

(9)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  a* — 103^+6x+l=z0, 

(10)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  a*4-3x*+2r»— 3a:»— 2a:— 2=0. 

(11)  Find  all  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a<-f4a:»— 3a:*— 16a:»+lla*+12a:— 9=0. 


(1) 


(2) 


IS 


ANSWERS. 


(3) 
(4)      * 

(6)      X 


Xss 


+  1-879385242 
—1-532088886 
—  -347296355 

+5-1622776601 
—1-1622776601 
—4 

7-61727975596 

4-2644299731 

1-6248190836 


+2-858083308163 
;+  -606018306917 
;+  -443276939605 
:— 3-907378554685 

+5-2360679775 

:+  -7639320225 

:+ 2-7320508075 

—  -7320508075 

+1-146994592 
:— 1-090593586 
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(9) 


ra:=-3-( 


0653157912983 
691676280490C 
1756747992883 
x=z+  -8795087084144 
x=:+ 3-0530581626622 


(10)  2= 1-059109003461682 

fa:=— 1;  z=— 3;  x=l 

(11)  \  ar=-3;i=l 
I  1=1 


257.  The  theorem  of  Sturm  gives  a  simple  meaos  of  establishing  die  con- 
ditions of  the  reality  of  the  roots.  As  the  real  roots  are  comprised  between 
two  limits,  —  L'  and  4"^'  ^®  ^^^  negative  and  the  other  positive,  which  may 
be  chosen  as  large  as  we  please,  the  question  reduces  to  seeking  the  conditioiis 
necessary,  in  order  that  from  x=s — L'  to  xs  +  L  the  series  V,  Vi,  Vt,  &c., 
should  lose  a  number  of  variations  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  equation. 

Supposing  this  degree  to  be  m,  it  must  then  lose  m  variations.  But  in  order 
that  it  may  have  m  variations,  it  is  necessaiy  that  it  should  have  at  least  m-}-! 
terms ;  and  as  it  can  not  have  more,  we  are  sure  that  the  quantities  V,  Vi,  Vt, 
&Cm  exist  to  the  number  m-(-l,  and  that  they  are  respectively  of  the  degree 
m,m — 1,  m — 2,  dec.  The  last,  which  does  not  contain  x,  will  Uien  be  repre- 
sented by  Va,. 

When  in  the  polynomial  functions  of  x  we  substitute  very  large  numbers, 
positive  or  negative,  for  x,  we  know  that  the  results  are  of  the  same  sign  as  if 
each  polynomial  were  reduced  to  its  first  term ;  therefore,  in  the  present  in- 
vestigation, we  need  occupy  ourselves  only  with  the  first  term.  Let  us  take 
the  equation  V  =:0  under  the  ordinary  form 

x»+|?x™-»-t-5X'»-»+,  &c.,  =0. 

The  first  term  of  V  is  x";  that  of  the  derived  polynomial,  Vi,  will  be  mi*^. 
With  regard  to  those  of  the  polynomials  Vs,  V3,  &c.,  they  are  functions  com- 
posed of  the  coefficients  jp,  q,  &c.,  determined  by  the  successive  divisions  in 
accordance  with  the  rule.  Let  us  represent  these  functions  by  Ga,  63 . . .  &■ 
and  write  in  order  the  m-f-l  quantities, 

X",  ffU*-S  Gax«»-*,  Gal""-*  . . .  G„. 

The  question  will  be  reduced  to  finding  the  conditions  which  will  cause  the 
loss  of  m  variations  from  this  series  when  we  pass  from  x=s — L'  to  x=:-f-L. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  it  must  have  m  variations  upon  the  substi- 
tution of  — L',  and  m  permanences  upon  the  substitution  of  -j-L.  But  in  this 
series  the  powers  of  x  go  on  decreasing  by  unity ;  consequently,  if  it  has  noth^ 
ing  but  permanences  when  x:=-t-L,  it  will  have  nothing  but  variations  when 
x^  —  L'.  Thus,  the  conditions  are  reduced  simply  to  such  as  require  this 
series  to  have  only  positive  coefficients,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  following, 

Ga>0,  G3>0....G„>0. 

These  conditions  vnH  never  be  greater  in  number  than  m— 1,  but  they  may 
be  less  in  number,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  above  inequalities  may  involve  the 
others. 

EXABIFLE. 

258.  Find  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  reality  of  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion a^-^qx-^-r^iO. 

Here  we  have  m=a3,  and  the  conditions  are  only  two  in  number,  Gs^O  and 
G8>0. 

To  find  Gs  and  G^,  we  calculate  Vt  and  Vs  by  successive  divisions,  as  fol- 
lows : 
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First  Division.  Second  Division. 


2^-\-  qx+  r 


33*+9  3j:«+     q 


—  *iqx—  3r 


3a:»+  9a?  129«x«+18<7rr 


29ar4-3r  —  18^rr  +  4y» 

.-.  Va  =  —  2^x— 3r.  —  IB^rr  —  27r«       

4y'+27r5 
.•.V«=:—  4y»— 27r«. 
Cooseqnently,  the  inequalities  Gs^O,  Gs]>0,  become 

— 29>0,  — 4^— 277*>0; 

observing,  however,  that  the  first  inequality  is  embraced  in  the  second,  since 
r*  is  always  positive ;  and  changing  the  signs  of  the  second,  we  have  for  the 
sole  condition  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  third  degree,  being  real, 

49»+277*<0. 


We  have  now  given  so  much  of  the  general  properties  of  equations  of  all 
degrees,  and  such  modes  of  proceeding,  as  will  insure  their  numerical  solution 
in  a  manner  the  most  certain  and  infallible,  and  ordinarily  the  best. 

There  are,  however,  many  transformations  of  equations,  which,  by  reducing 
their  degree,  or  by  giving  them  a  particular  form,  serve  to  facilitate  their  solu- 
tion in  certain  cases.  There  are  also  many  geoeral  principles  applicable  to 
tbe  resolution  of  equations  of  the  higher  orders  by  the  methods  in  use  previ- 
ous to  the  discovery  of  Sturm,  which,  with  these  methods  themselves,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  know  for  many  purposes  in  the  application  of  algebraic  analysis  to 
the  higher  branches  of  both  pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  for  ulterior  improve-  % 

ments  in  the  general  theory  of  equations  itself,  and  even  for  use  in  the  solu- 
tion of  equations,  in  some  cases,  to  which  they  are  more  conveniently  adapted 
than  the  method  of  Sturm.  A  treatise  on  algebra  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  complete  without  some  notice  of  these.  We  shall  therefore  give  as  exten- 
sive an  exhibition  of  them  as  can  in  any  way  be  useful  in  an  elementary  work 
like  the  present,  commencing  with  the  well  known 

RULE  OF  DES  CARTES. 

259.  An  equation  can  not  have  a  greater  number  of  positive  roots  than  there 
are  variations  of  sign  vn  the  successive  terms  from  -|-  to  — »  or  from  —  to  4"» 
fior  can  it  have  a  greater  number  of  negative  roots  than  there  are  permanences, 
or  successive  repetitions  of  the  same  sign  in  the  successive  terms. 

Let  an  equation  have  the  followiog  signs  in  the  successive  terms,  viz. : 

+  -+ +  +  +  -.or.t. +  -  +  +  +  . 

Now,  if  we  introduce  another  positive  root,  we  must  multiply  the  equation  by 
X — a,  and  the  signs  in  the  partial  and  final  products  wiU  be 

+-+ +++-  + +-+++ 

+-+-±±+db±-+  +-±±+-+±±- 

where  the  ambiguous  sign  ±  indicates  that  the  sign  may  be  +  or  —  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  terms  with  contrary  signs  in  the  partial 
products,  and  where  it  will  be  observed  the  permanences  in  the  propoaed 
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equation  are  changed  into  signs  of  ambiguity ;  hence  the  permanences,  tdce 
the  ambiguous  sign  as  you  will,  are  not  increased  in  the  final  product  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  positive  root  •■\-a;  but  the  number  of  signs  is  increased  by 
one,  and,  therefore,  the  number  of  variations  must  be  increased  by  one  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  the  introduction  of  every  positive  root  also  introdnces  one 
additional  variation  of  sign,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  number  of  po»tive  rooCs 
can  not  exceed  the  number  of  variations  of  signs  in  the  successive  terms  of  the 
proposed  equation. 

Again,  by  changing  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms,  the  roots  will  be  changed 
from  positive  to  negative,  and  vice  versa  (see  Prop.  VII.).  Moreover,  by  this 
change  the  permanences  in  the  proposed  equation  will  be  replaced  by  varia- 
tions in  the  changed  equation,  and  the  variations  in  the  former  by  permanences 
in  the  latter ;  and  since  the  changed  equation  can  not  have  a  greater  number 
of  positive  roots  than  there  are  variations  of  sign,  the  proposed  equation  can 
not  have  a  greater  number  of  negative  roots  than  there  are  permanences  of 
sign- 
Let  t?  be  the  number  of  variations,  v'  the  number  of  variations  of  the  trans- 
formed equation  obtained  by  changing  x  into  — x.  The  number  of  real  roots 
of  the  equation  can  not  surpass  v-\-v'.  Then,  if  this  sum  is  less  than  the  de- 
gree m,  the  equation  will  have  imaginary  roots. 

The  sum  v+&  is  never  greater  than  the  degree,  and  when  it  is  less  the 
difference  is  an  even  number.     (See  Art.  248.) 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  The  equation 2«4-arS—41a:«—87x34.4002B^444i;.720=0hassiz  real 
roots.    How  many  are  positive  ? 

(2)  The  equation  a:*— 3a:»— 16a*-t-49x— 12=0  has  four  real  roots.  How 
many  of  these  are  negative  ? 

260.  We  give  next  the  repetition  of  a  principle  already  presented,  but  which 
may  be  derived  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  theorem  of  Sturm. 

THBOREM  OF  ROLLE. 

Let  F(z)=0  be  an  equation  which  has  no  equal  roots,  F'(j:)  its  derived 
polynomial.  We  have  seen  that  as  x  increases,  the  series  of  Sturm  loses  a 
variation  every  time  that  x  passes  over  a  root  of  the  equation  F(x)=0,  and 
that  it  can  not  lose  one  in  any  other  way.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  this 
variation  is  lost  at  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  functions,  in  conse- 
quence of  F(x)  changing  sign,  while  F'(x)  does  not;  so  that  F(x)  is  always 
of  a  sign  contrary  to  that  of  F'(x)  for  a  value  of  x  a  little  less  than  the  root, 
and  always  of  the  same  sign  for  a  value  a  little  greater. 

Thus,  when  we  ascend  from  a  root  r  to  a  root  r',  which  is  immediately 
above  r,  F(x)  must  be  of  the  same  sign  as  F'(x)  for  a  value  of  x  a  little  greater 
than  r,  and  of  a  sign  contrary  to  F(x)  for  a  value  of  x  a  little  leSs  than  r'.  But 
in  the  interval  F(x)  does  not  change  sign;  then  F'(x)  must  change  sign  at 
least  once;  therefore  the  equation  F'(x)=0  has  at  least  one  root  between  r 
and  r'. 

Let  a,  6,  c,  eZ . . .  ^  be  the  real  roots  of  F(x)r=0,  arranged  in  order  of  magni- 
tude, beginning  with  the  largest;  and  let  a,,  6i,  C| . . .  ^|  be  the  real  roots  of 
F'(x)  =0,  disposed  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  just  seen  that  these  last 
are  comprised,  some  between  a  and  6,  some  between  b  and  c,  &c. ;  but  as  the 
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degree  of  F'(x),  and,  consequentiy,  the  number  of  its  roots,  is  one  less  than 
the  degree  and  number  of  roots  of  F(x)=0,  it  follows  that  the  equation 
F(x)=0  can  have  but  one  root  above  aj,  but  one  between  a,  and  &i .  • .,  and, 
finally,  but  one  below  gi.  This  property,  which  has  been  long  known,  and  of 
^ivhich  we  have  given  an  independent  demonstration  at  (Art.  253),  is  identical 
the  theorem  of  RoUe. 


261.  The  considerations  which  lead  to  the  theorem  of  Rolle  furnish  also 
the  means  of  deteimining  whether  the  m  roots  of  the  equation  F(z)=sO  are 
real  and  unequal. 

Since  ai  is  between  a  and  b,  hi  between  h  and  c,  &;c.,  it  is  easy  to  see  (Art. 
252)  that  if  we  substitute  successively  ai,  h^  &;c.,  in  place  of  x  in  F(z),  the 
results  will  be  alternately  negative  and  positive ;  so  that 

For F(aO,  F(60,  F(cO,  &c., 

we  have    ....      — ,      +»      — »    ^* 
But  we  may  apply  to  the  function  F'(x)  and  its  derived  function  F"(a:)  all 
that  has  been  siud  in  the  preceding  article  of  F(x)  and  F'(j:)  ;  then, 

For  ...  .  F"(ai),  F"(fti),  F"(cx),  &c., 
we  have.  .       +,        — ,      +,      &c. 

Then  the  products  F(ai)xF"(ai)i  F(6i)xF"(5x),  &c.,  of  which  there  are 
m — 1,  will  be  all  negative. 

But  if  we  make  F(r)xF''(x)=y,  and  efiminate  (as  at  p.  157)  x  between 
the  two  equations, 

F'(ar)=0,  F(x)xF"(x)=y (2) 

the  m— 1  roots  of  the  final  equation  in  y  wiD  be  precisely  the  products  above ; 
but  since  aD  these  products  are  negative,  the  equation  in  y  will  have  only 
negative  roots,  and,  consequently,  all  its  terms  will  have  the  sign  -f-.  Thus, 
when  the  equation  F(a:)=0  has  none  but  real  and  unequal  roots,  the  theorem 
of  RoUe  shows  that  the  roots  of  F'(z)=0  must  be  real  and  unequal  also ;  and 
firom  what  has  just  been  said  above,  it  appears  that  besides  this,  the  signs  are 
all  plus  in  the  equation  in  y,  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  x  between  the 
equations  (2). 

262.  Conversely,  these  conditions  being  fulfilled,  we  can  demonstrate  that 
an  the  roots  of  F(x)^0  wiD  be  real  and  unequal.  And  first,  the  m — 1  roots 
of  F'(x)=0  being  real,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  those  of  F''(r)^0  must 
be  real,  and  the  m — 1  values  of  y,  or  F(x)xF"(x)  real  also;  and  the  roots 
of  F^(z)=0  being  by  hypothesis  unequal,  the  theorem  of  Rolle  proves  that  the 
quantities  F"{ai),  F"(hi)j  &c.,  have  their  signs  alternately  4-  &nd  — .  Again, 
since  the  equation  in  y  has  its  signs  all  -|-,  we  conclude  that  it  has  no  positive 
roots ;  and  since  all  its  roots  are  real,  they  can  only  be  negative ;  then  the 
m — 1  products 

F(ai)  X  F"(aO»  F(60  x  F"(^),  &c., 
are  negative.  But  the  second  factors  have  their  signs  alternately  -\-  and  — ; 
then  the  quantities  F(ai),  F(&i),  &c.,  must  have  their  signs  alternately  —  and 
-|-.  Then  there  exists  above  ai  a  root  of  the  equation  F(x)=0,  another  be- 
tween Oi  and  bu  another  between  bi  and  Ci,  &c.,  therefore  the  m  roots  of  this 
equation  are  real  and  unequal. 

The  conditions  drawn  from  the  equation  in  y  may  be  regarded  as  actually 
known,  because  this  equation  is  obtained  by  simple  elimination.    As  to  the 
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other  condition  which  requires  that  the  roots  of  F'(£)=0  be  real,  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  this  equation  is  of  the  degree  m — 1,  and,  applying  to  it  the  same 
reasoning  as  to  F(x)=:0,  we  reduce  the  question  to  determining  the  reality  of 
the  roots  of  F''(x)=0,  which  is  only  of  the  degree  m — 2.  Continuing  thus, 
we  descend  to  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  the  derived  function  of  which 
being  of  the  first  degree,  can  not  have  an  imaginary  root  Then  the  only  con- 
dition to  fulfill  will  be  that  the  equation  y,  which  is  also  of  the  first  degree, 
have  its  two  tenns  of  the  same  sign. 

Remark. — By  recurring  to  the  reasoning  which  led  to  the  use  of  the  equa- 
tion y^F(x)xF"{x),  it  is  easily  perceived  that  this  may  be  replaced  by 
M  X  F(a:)  X  F''(x),  M  being  any  positive  quantity  whatever.  We  can  then  in- 
troduce or  suppress  in  the  polynomials  F(r),  F'(x),  F''(x),  6cc*j  such  positiTe 
factors  as  may  be  judged  suitable  to  simplify  the  calculation. 

263.  The  equation  in  y,  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  x  in  the  equations  (2), 
being  of  the  degree  m — 1,  will  have  m — 1  coefl&cientSf  thus  presenting  m— 1 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled ;  tiie  second  equation  in  y,  obtained  by  eliminating  x 
between  the  two,  F"(a:)=0,  y=F'(a:)  xF"'(a:),  will  be  of  the  degree  i»— 2, 
and  present  m — 2  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  and  so  on,  tiU  we  arrive  at  an  equa- 
tion of  the  first  degree  in  y,  which  will  give  but  a  single  condition;  then, 
taking  all  the  conditions  in  an  inverse  order,  their  nimiber  will  be  express- 
ed (Art.  228)  by 

1+24-3. ..-f»»—l=-^-^ — '-. 

264.  For  an  application  of  the  above,  let  us  take  the  general  equation  of  the 
second  degree, 

3fi+px+q=0. 

Here  we  have  F(x)=z2i»+px+q,  F'(x)=z2x+p,  F"(a:)=s2,  and  we  per- 
ceive at  once  that  F'{x)  has  no  imaginary  root,  since  it  is  of  the  first  degree. 

In  order  to  have  the  equation  in  y,  the  two  equations  between  which  we 
must  eliminate  x  are 

2r.f  p=:0,  y=[x!^+px+q)  x  2. 
The  elimination  gives 

y+2(ji^-9)=o. 

Then,  in  order  that  the  terms  of  this  equation  may  have  the  same  sign,  we 
must  have  jjp'— 5'>0 ;  and  this  is  the  only  condition  necessary  to  insure  tiie 

reality  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree.  It  acconls  wiUi 
what  we  have  seen  at  (Art  191). 

265.  Let  us  consider  next  the  general  equation  of  the  third  degree.  The 
second  term,  it  wifl  be  seen  hereafter,  may  be  made  to  disappear  without 
changing  the  number  of  the  real  roots ;  we  may  therefore  take  it  under  the 
form 

jfi+qx+r^O. 

InAisca8eF(z)=x3-|-^x+r,F'(x)=3x«.f^,F"(x)=6ar.  It  is  necessary, 
first,  that  tiie  derived  equation,  Zif^+qz^O,  should  have  only  real  and  unequal 
roots ;  and  for  this  the  condition  b  evidentiy  q  <0. 
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Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  x  between  the  two  equations 

3x«+9=0 (1) 

y=(a:»+jj:+r)x6jr, 


or 

The  first  gires 

and  (2)  becomes 


y=6x*4-6^a:«4-6rx (2) 


1 


^=■"3^  •••^=9^'' 


4 


a:= 


3 

3y+49» 


18r 
SabatitutiDg  this  in  (1),  we  have,  after  reducing, 

In  order  that  the  three  terms  of  this  equation  may  have  the  same  sign,  it  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  sufficient,  that  the  known  term  should  be  positive.  We 
have  afafeady  seen  that  q  must  be  negative,  but  (f  in  the  second  term  is  posi- 
tive ;  then  the  new  condition  is  A(f-^2l7^<C^0.  Finally,  as  this  new  condition 
can  be  fulfilled  only  when  q  is  negative,  it  is  the  only  one  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  third  degree  should  be  real  and  unequal. 

FOUBIER'S  METHOD  OF  6EPABATING  THE  EOOTS. 

266.  We  shall  now  give  another  method  of  separating  the  roots,  proposed 
fay  Fourier,  which  has  the  recommendation  that  the  auxiliary  functions  em- 
ployed in  it  are/(x)  and  its  successive  derived  functions,  which  can  be  form- 
ed by  inspection  ;*  so  that  the  method  can  be  applied  nearly  with  equal  ease 
to  an  equation  of  any  degree ;  in  particular,  the  inteiTals  in  which  no  real  root 
can  be  situated  are,  by  Fourier's  method,  immediately  assigned.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  method  is,  that  by  its  immediate  application  we  only  find  a  limit 
which  the  number  of  real  roots  in  a  given  interval  can  not  exceed,  and  not  the 
absolute  number ;  and  that  the  subsidiary  propositions  by  which  this  defect  is 
supplied  are  not  of  the  same  simple  character  as  the  original  theorem.  The 
enunciation  and  proof  are  as  follows. 

THEOREM. 

The  number  of  real  roots  off(x)=zO  which  lie  between  two  numbers  a  and  b, 
can  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  number  of  variations  of  signs  in  the 
results  of  the  substitutions  ofh  and  hfor  x,  in  the  series  formed  by  f(x)  and  its 
derived  functions:  viz.,/(r),/'(x),/"(a:),  .../^(ar). 

If  none  of  the  equations 

/(x)=0,/'(x)r=0,  &c., 

h&rb  a  root  between  a  and  6,  it  is  manifest  that  the  substitution  of  a  and  6,  and 
of  any  intermediate  quantity,  in/(x),  /'(ar),  &c.,  wiB  always  produce  exactly 

•  The  method  of  Storm  employs  only  the  given  and  first  derived  fanction/(ar)  and /'(a:), 
which  are  the  same  as  V  and  Vj,  the  other  fimctions  in  his  method,  viz.,  V9,  V3,  &c.,  be- 
ing obtained  by  the  method  of  the  common  divisor,  which,  in  practice,  is  tedious  for  fnnc- 
tiomi  of  the  higher  degrees,  especially  if  they  have  large  coefficients.  For  methods  of  sim> 
plifying  these  laborvras  operatioDS,  see  Youig's  Theory  and  Bolntion  of  the  higher  Eqoatiaos. 
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the  same  series  of  signs ;  but  if  aoy  of  these  equations  have  roots  between  a 
and  &,  then  changes  in  the  series  of  signs  will  occur  in  substitnting  grediially 
ascending  quantities  from  aXoh  ;  our  object  is  to  show  that  by  such  sabatiCo- 
tions  the  number  of  variations  of  signs  can  never  increase,  and  that  one  varia- 
tion will  be  lost  every  time  the  substituted  quantity  passes  through  a  real  root 
/(x)=0;  thib  we  shall  do  by  examining  separately  each  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  series  of  signs  can  be  affected ;  namely,  1,  when  f(x)  akme 
vanishes ;  2,  when  some  derived  function,  f^(x),  alone  vanishes ;  3  and  4, 
when  some  group  of  derived  functions,  of  which  f(x)  either  is  not  or  is  a 
part,  alone  vanishes ;  and  lastly,  when  several  or  all  of  these  cases  of  vanish- 
ing happen  at  the  same  time. 

First,  suppose  that  xssc  (c  being  some  quantity  between  a  and  h)  makes 
f(x)  vanish,  without  making  any  of  the  derived  functions  vanish ;  then  the 
result  of  substituting  c-\-h  for  x  in/(7)  and /'(a:)  is  (supposing  h  so  small  that 
the  signs  of  the  whole  of  the  two  series  which  express /(c 4-^)  ^uid  f(C'\'h) 
depend  upon  those  of  their  first  terms,  and  writing  down  only  the  first  terms) 

A. /'(c)  and /'(c), 

which  have  different  or  the  same  signs  according  as  A  is  —  or  -f- ;  thersfor^ 
in  passing  from  c— ^  to  c+h  through  a  root  of  the  equation,  a  Tariation  of 
signs  is  lost,  but  none  gained.* 

Secondly,  suppose  that  x=zc  makes  one  of  the  derived  functions,  /"(x), 
vanish,  without  making  any  other  of  the  derived  functions,  or/(x),  vanish ;  then 
the  result  of  substituting  c-|-^  for  x  in  the  three  consecutive  functions 

/--Hx),  /"(x),  /-+K^). 
(these  being  the  only  terms  whidi  it  is  necessary  to  examine)*  is 

/— Kc),  A./'-+»(c),/-+»(c). 

If,  then,  the  first  and  third  terms  have  the  same  sign,  there  will  be  two  varia- 
tions when  k  is  negative,  and  two  permanences  when  h  is  positive ;  if  the 
extreme  terms  have  contrary  signs,  there  will  be  one  variation,  and  one  only, 
whether  h  be  negative  or  positive ;  therefore,  in  passing  from  c — h  to  c-f-^ 
through  a  value  which  makes  one  of  the  derived  functions  vanish,  either  two 
variations  or  none  will  be  lost,  but  none  ever  gained. 

Thirdly,  suppose  that  x=c  makes  r  consecutive  derived  functions  vanish, 
without  making  any  other  derived  function,  or/(j:),  vanish ;  then  the  result  of 
the  substitution  of  c-j-^  for  z  in  the  series 

(these  being  the  only  terms  necessary  to  be  examined)  is 

where  |7^denoteB  1 . 2 . 3 . . .  •  r. 

If,  then,  the  extremes  of  this  series  have  the  same  sign,  there  wiD  be  r  or 
r-|-l  changes  (according  as  r  is  even  or  odd)  when  h  is  .negative,  and  no 
change  when  h  is  positive ;  if  the  extreme  terms  have  contrary  signs,  there 

*  It  IB  uxmecesiaiy  to  attend  to  the  other  ftinctioxui  of  the  seriea  of  derived  fanctioDS,  be- 
I  cause  h  is  supposed  so  small  that  not  one  of  them  vanishes  by  the  substitntioa  of  say 

quantity  between  e — k  and  e-\-h,  and  therefore  each  has  tiie  same  sign  tat  e — k  as  iur 
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"Win  be  r  or  r-|- 1  variations  (according  as  r  is  odd  or  eyen)  when  h  is  negative, 
and  one  change  when  h  is  positive;  therefore,  in  passing  from  c — h  to  c4-^ 
through  a  value  which  makes  r  consecutive  derived  functions  vanish,  r  or  r±l 
changes  are  lost  (according  as  r  is  even  or  odd)  but  none  ever  guned. 

Fourthly,  suppose  the  vanishing  group  to  consist  of /(r)  and  the  first  r-— 1 
derived  functions  (which  corresponds  to  r  roots  ^c  in/(x)=0)  ;*  then  the  re- 
sult of  the  substitution  of  c+A  for  x  in/(a:),/'(a:),  . •'f^^(x)ff'(x)^  is 

in  which  there  are  r  variations  when  K  is  negative,  and  none  when  h  is  posi- 
tive ;  therefore,  in  passing  through  a  root  which  occurs  r  times  in  the  equation, 
r  changes  are  lost,  but  none  gained. 

Lastly,  suppose  the  substitution  of  x=c  to  produce  several,  or  all  of  the 
above  cases  at  the  same  time ;  then,  because  the  conclusions  respecting  the 
effect  of  the  passage  through  c  upon  the  series  of  signs  in  one  part  of  the 
series  of  derived  functions  are  not  at  all  influenced  by  what  happens,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  same  passage,  at  another  distinct  part  of  the  series,  by  what 
has  been  proved,  several  variations  will  be  lost,  but  none  ever  gained. 

Since  then,  in  substituting  gradually  ascending  values  from  a  to  &,  variations 
of  signs  are  generally  lost  for  every  passage  through  a  quantity  which  makes 
one  or  more  of  the  derived  functions  vanish,  and  invariably  one  for  every  pass- 
age through  a  root  of /(£)=0,  but  none  under  any  circumstances  gained,  it 
followa  that  the  number  of  roots  of /(z)=0,  which  lie  between  a  and  &,  can 
Dot  be  greater  than  the  excess  of  the  number  of  variations  given  by  2:= a,  above 
that  ^ven  by  x=(. 

267.  Hence,  if  the  limits,  a  and  (,  be  — ao  and  -(-a>,  or  any  two  numbers 
the  first  of  which  gives  only  variations,  and  the  second  only  permanences ;  and 
if,  in  the  series  formed  by  f(x)  and  its  derived  functions, 

/w./'(*)./"W,-/°(i). 

c  be  substituted  for  x  and  be  then  made  to  assume  all  values  between  these 
limits,  the  series  of  signs  of  the  results  wiD  have  the  following  properties; 
there  will  at  first  be  n  variations  of  sign,  and  at  last  no  variation,  but  n  per- 
manences ;  these  variations  disappear  gradually  as  c  increases,  and  when  once 
lost,  can  never  be  recovered ;  one  variation  disappears  every  time  c  passes 
through  a  real  unequal  root  of /(x)=0 ;  r  variations  disappear  every  time  e 
passes  through  a  root  which  occurs  r  times  in/(a:)=:0 ;  either  two  or  none  of 
the  variations  disappear  every  time  one  only  of  the  derived  functions  vanishes, 
without y*(x)  vanishing  at  the  same  time;  an  even  number  p  of  variations  dis- 
appears every  time  an  even  group  ofp  functions  (not  including  the  first /(x)) 
vanishes ;  and  an  even  number  ^±1  of  variations  disappears  every  time  an 
odd  group  of  q  functions  (not  including  the  firBt/(7))  vanishes.  Also,  if  a  value 
causes /(x)  and  the  first  r— 1  derived  functions  to  vanish,  and  an  even  group 
of  p  functions  in  one  part  of  the  series,  and  an  odd  group  of  q  functions  in  an- 
other part,  to  vanish  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  variations  lost  in  pass 
ing  through  that  vahie  wiU  be  r-\-p+q^l. 

268.  Hence,  if /(x)=0  have  all  its  roots  real,  no  value  of  x  can  make  any 
of  the  derived  functions  vanish,  and  thereby  exterminate  variations  of  signs, 

•  See  (Art  853,  Schol). 
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without  at  the  same  time  makiDg/(a:)  vanish ;  for  if  it  could,  since  those 
ations  can  never  be  restored,  and  since  a  variation  must  disappear  for  every 
passage  through  a  real  root,  the  total  number  of  variations  lost  would  surpass 
n,  the  degree  of  the  equation,  which  is  absurd,  since  there  are  but  n  derived 
functions  in  all.  Whenever,  therefore,  variations  disappear  between  values  of 
X  which  do  not  include  a  root  of/(jr)=0,  there  is,  corresponding  to  that  oc- 
currence, an  equal  number  of  imaginary  roots  of /(a:)=0.  Hence,  if  x=:c 
produces  a  zero  between  two  similar  signs,  or  if  it  produces  an  even  number 
p  of  consecutive  zeros  either  between  similar  or  contrary  signs,  there  will  be 
respectively  two,  or  jp,  imaginary  roots  corresponding ;  or  if  it  produces  an 
odd  number  q  of  consecutive  zeros,  there  will  be  ^±1  imaginary  roots  corre- 
sponding, according  as  they  stand  between  similar  or  contrary  signs ;  c,  of 
course,  not  being  a  root  of /(a:)=0. 

Observation. — Since  the  derivatives  which  follow  any  one  /'(r)  maj  be 
supposed  to  ai'ise  originally  from  it,  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  conclusioos 
respecting  the  roots  of/'(x)=0  may  be  drawn  from  observing  tiie  part  of  the 
series  of  derived  functions 

as  were  drawn  respecting  the  root  of/(x)=:0  from  the  whole  series. 

269.  Des  Cartes*s  rule  of  signs  is  included  in  Fourier*8  theorem  as  a  par- 
ticular case. 

For  when,  in  the  series  formed  by  f{x)  and  its  derived  functions,  we  pot 
x=  —  00 ,  there  are  n  variations ;  and  when  we  put  x=0,  the  signs  of  the  series 
of  functions  become  the  same  as  those  of  the  coefficients  of  the  proposed  equa- 
tion 

Let  the  number  of  variations  in  this  series  of  coefficients  =Jt,  and  therefore 
the  number  of  permanences  (supposing  the  equation  complete)  =rn — k  :  if 
we  make  xsr-foo,  the  signs  of  the  functions  are  all  positive,  aod  the  number 
of  variations  =0.  Hence,  between  ar=:  —  go  and  ar=0,  tiie  number  of  varia- 
tions lost  is  n — 7c ;  therefore  in  a  complete  equation  there  can  not  be  more 
than  n— X:  negative  roots,  t.  e.,  than  the  number  of  permanences  in  the  series 
of  coefficients ;  also,  between  2r=0  and  x=ao,  the  number  of  variations  lost  is 
kj  whether  the  equation  be  complete  or  incomplete ;  hence  in  any  equation 
there  can  not  be  more  positive  roots  than  /r,  t.  e.,  than  the  number  of  variations 
in  the  series  of  coefficients,  which  is  Des  Cartes's  rule  of  signs. 

270.  Fourier's  theorem  may  also  be  presented  under  the  following  form : 
If  an  equation  have  m  real  roots  between  a  and  6,  tiien  the  equation  whose 

roots  are  those  of  the  proposed,  each  diminished  by  a,  has  at  least  m  more 
variations  of  signs  than  the  equation  whose  roots  ai-e  those  of  the  proposed,  each 
diminished  by  6. 

The  transformed  equations  would  be 

/(y+a)=0,/(y+6)=:0; 
and  if  tiiese  were  arranged  according  to  ascending  powers  of  y,  the  coefficients 
would  be  the  values  assumed  by/(z),/'(a:),  &c.,  when  a  and  b  are  respectively 
written  for  x.  Therefore,  whatever  number  of  variations  of  signs  is  lost  in  the 
series /(x),/'(x).  &c.,  in  passing  from  a  to  6,  the  same  is  lost  in  passing  from 
one  transformed  equation  to  the  other ;  but  the  series  for  a  has  at  least  i» 
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more  variations  than  that  for  b ;  therefore /(y-f-^)^^  ^uis  at  least  m  more 
variations  than  f(y-\-h)z=iQ, 

271.  To  apply  this  method  to  find  the  intervals  in  which  the  roots  of 
y(z)=0  are  to  be  sought,  we  must  substitute  successively  for  x,  in  the  series 
formed  b7/(x)  and  its  derived  functions,  the  numbers 

-o, 10,  — 1,  0,  1,  10,..., +/3  (1), 

(.^a  and  -(-j9  being  the  least  negative  and  least  positive  number,  which  give 
respectively  only  variations  and  permanences),  and  observe  the.  number  of 
variations  of  sign  in  each  result. 

Let  h  and  k  be  the  numbers  of  variations  of  sign  when  any  two  consecutive 
terms  in  series  (1),  a  and  &,  are  respectively  written  for  x ;  therefore  h^-k  is 
the  number  of  real  roots  that  may  lie  between  a  and  b  :  if  this  equals  zero, 
f{x)=0  has  no  real  root  between  a  and  6,  and  the  interval  is  excluded;  if 
h — /t=l,  or  any  odd  number,  there  is  at  least  one  real  root  between  a  and  b ; 
jfh — A:r=:2,  or  any  even  number,  there  may  be  two,  or  some  even  number,  or 
none ;  the  latter  case  will  happen  when,  as  explained  above  (Art.  268),  some 
number  between  a  and  b  makes  two  or  some  even  number  of  variations  vanish, 
without  satisfy ing /(or) =0.  Similarly,  we  must  examine  all  the  other  partial 
intervals ;  and  when  two  or  more  roots  are  indicated  as  lying  in  any  interval, 
their  nature  must  be  determined  by  a  succeeding  proposition. 

The  two  former  of  the  foUowing  examples  are  extracted  from  Fourier*s 
work. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

/    (x)=       a:*—  3x*—  24ar»+  95ar»— 46a:— 101=0 
/'  (x)=     5x*^l2a^^  72x«-|-1902:— 46 

/"(a:)=  20ar»--36j:«— 144x4-190 
f"ix)=z  60a:«— 72a:  —144 
f*  (z)=120x  —72 
P  (a:)=120. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  series  of  signs  resulting  from  the  substitutions 
of  — 10,  — 1,  0,  6cc.,  for  r,  in  the  series  of  quantities 

-  +         - 

+  - 

+  - 

+  - 

+  + 

Hence  all  the  roots  lie  between  — 10  and  -(-10,  because  five  variations  have 
disappeared;  one  root  Ties  in  each  of  the  intei-vals  — 10  to  — 1,  and  — 1  to  0, 
because  in  each  of  them  a  single  variation  is  lost ;  no  root  lies  between  0  and  1, 
because  no  variation  is  lost  between  those  limits ;  and  three  roots  may  be  sought 
between  1  and  10  (because  three  variations  have  disappeared),  one  of  which  is 
certainly  real ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  other  two  are  real  or  imaginary. 

OasERyATioN. — When  any  value  c  of  x  makes  one  of  the  derived  func- 
tions,/""(x),  vanish,  we  may  substitute  cdb^  instead  of  c,  h  being  indefinitely 
small ;  then  all  the  other  functions  vrill  have  the  saite  sign  as  when  x=c,  and 
the  sign  of /"(cdL^)  will  depen'd  upon  that  of  ±V^"+*(c);  i.  e.,  it  will  be  the 


(-10)     - 

+ 

(-1)   + 

— 

(0) 

— 

(1) 

+ 

(10)         + 

+ 

p 

/• 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
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same  or  contraiy  to  that  of  the  followmg  derivative, /'^'(c),  according  as  ft  is 
positive  or  negative,  or  according  as  we  substitute  a  quantity  a  little  less  or  a 
little  greater  than  the  value  which  makes /'"(r)  vanish.  The  use  of  this 
mark  will  be  seen  in  the  following  example. 

EXABfFLE  II. 

/    (x)=    x*-^  4x8— 3j+23=0 
/'  (V)=  4r»— 12j:«-.3 
/"(a:)=12z«— 24x 
f"'(x)=z2ix  —24 
f*  (x)=:24. 


/ 

/' 

/" 

/"' 

f* 

1=0 

+ 

^ 

0 

— 

+ 

x=0^h, 

+ 



± 

— 

+ 

x^l 

+ 





0 

+ 

x=l^h, 

+ 



— 

T 

+ 

x=10 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Every  value  less  than  0  gives  results  alternately  -\-  and  — ,  therefore  thers 
is  no  real  negative  root ;  for  j:=:0,  we  have  a  result  zero  placed  between  two 
similar  signs,  and  therefore  corresponding  to  it  there  is  a  pair  of  imaginaiy 
roots.  There  is  no  root  between  0  and  1,  but  there  may  be  two  roots  be- 
tween 1  and  10. 

EXAMPLE  III. 

/(a:)=a:«— 6r'»+40ar»+60j*— X— 1=0. 

Here  there  is  no  root  <C — 1 ;  there  is  one,  and  there  may  be  three,  be- 
tween —1  and  0 ;  there  is  one  root  between  0  and  1,  and  there  may  be  two 
roots  between  2  and  3. 

272.  The  above  process  will  determine  the  intervals  in  which  the  roots  are 
to  be  sought,  but  not  always  their  nature ;  when  an  even  number  of  niots  is 
indicated,  they  may  all  turn  out  to  be  impossible.  The  series  of  magnitudes 
between  -co  and  -j'^^o,  to  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  derived  functions,  has 
been  divided  into  intervals  of  two  sorts,  each  contained  by  assigned  limits,  a 
and  h.  The  first  sort  of  interval  is  one  within  which  no  root  is  comprehended, 
i.  e.,  the  limits  of  which  give  the  same  number  of  variations  of  signs  in  the 
series  of  derived  functions.  The  second  sort  is  one  within  which  roots  may 
lie,  t.  e.,  where  the  number  of  variations  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  h 
is  less  than  the  number  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  a,  in  the  series  of 
derived  functions.  This  second  sort  of  interval  has  two  subdivisions,  viz^ 
cases  where  the  indicated  roots  do  really  exist,  and  others  where  they  are 
imaginary.  When  we  have  ascertained  that  a  certain  number  of  roots  may 
lie  between  a  and  &,  we  may  substitute  c  (a  quantity  between  a  and  b)  in  the 
series  of  derived  functions,  and  if  any  variations  disappear,  our  interval  is  broken 
into  two  others ;  if  no  variations  disappear,  we  may  increase  or  diminish  c,  and 
make  a  second  substitution,  and  it  may  still  happen  that  no  variation  is  lost,  and 
so  on  continually ;  and  we  may  be  left,  after  all,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
whether  the  separation  of  the  roots  is  impossible  because  they  are  imaginaryy 
or  only  retarded  because  their  difference  is  extremely  smaD.  This  uncer- 
tainty is  relieved  by  taking  the  interval  so  small  as  to  be  sure  to  include  the 
real  roots,  if  they  exist 
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One  method  of  arming  at  the  proper  interval  is  by  means  of  the  so-called 
equation  of  the  squares  of  the  difiereuces  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation, 
which  we  shaU  hereafter  have  occasion  to  deduce.  This  process  is  tedious  in 
practice ;  and  as  our  object  in  unfolding  the  method  of  Fourier  was  to  pursue 
it  onlyk  so  fiir  as  it  threw  light  upon  the  general  theory  of  equations,  we  shall 
here  leave  it. 

We  should  now  introduce  the  theorem  of  Budan,  but  it  requires  a  trans- 
formation which  we  have  not  yet  exhibited,  and  we  therefore  take  this  op- 
portunity to  complete  a  subject,  one  proposition  of  which  (Art.  251)  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  anticipate. 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  EaUATIONS. 

PROPOSITION  I. 

273.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  second  term  shaU,  he  removed* 
Let  the  proposed  equation  be 

^•-t- Aia*-»+ A9a--»+ Ab_ix4- A„=0 ; 

and  by  Art.  245  we  know  that  the  sum  of  the  roots  of  this  equation  is  — Ai ; 
therefore,  the  sum  of  all  the  roots  must  be  increased  by  A  i  in  order  that  the 
transformed  equation  may  want  its  second  term ;  but  there  are  n  roots,  and 

hence  each  root  must  be  increased  by  — ,  and  then  the  changed  equation  will 

have  its  second  term  absent.  If  the  sign  of  the  second  term  of  the  proposed 
equation  be  negative,  then  the  sum  of  all  the  roots  is  4"-^! »  ^°^  ^^  ^^  <^^o 

we  must  evidently  diminish  each  root  by  — ,  and  the  changed  equation  will 

n 

then  have  its  second  term  removed.    Hence  this 

RULE. 

Find  the  quotient  of  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  of  the  equation 
divided  by  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  decrease  or  in- 
crease the  roots  of  the  equation  by  this  quotient,  according  as  the  sign  of  the 
second  term  is  negative  or  positive. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Transform  the  equation  a^-^Qs^-^^-^^^Q  into  another  whose  second 
term  shall  be  absent.  . 

Here  Ai^— -6,  and  n=3 ;  .'.we  must  diminish  each  root  by  |  or  2. 

1  -«6  +8  —2  (2 
2—8       0 
—4       0  —2 
__2  — 4 
—2  —4 
•       _2 
0 
.*.  ys— 4^— 2s=0  is  the  changed  equation. 
And  since  the  roots  are  diminished,  we  must  have  the  relation  arssy-)'^* 

(2)  Transform  the  equation  tt^ — 162^ — Sr-f-l-^^O  into  another  whose 
aecond  term  shall  be  removed. 

(3)  Transform  the  equation  a:^+15x«-fl22>— 202:'-f]4x— 25s=0  into  an- 
other whose  second  term  shall  be  absent 


y 
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(4)  Change  the  equatioii  a^-^ax-^-hzsO  into  another  deficient  (^ the  secoad 
term. 

(5)  Change  the  equation  sfi+a3fi-\-hx-\'C=sO  into  another  wanting  the 
second  term. 

ANSWERS. 

^  (2)  y<—96y»—518y— 777=0. 

(3)  y6— 78y3+412y«— 767y+401=0. 

(4)  2«-j+&=0. 
(5)z.-(^^6)z+-— 3-+c=0. 

PROPOSITION  II. 

274.  To  transform  an  eqtuition  into  another  whose  roots  shall  he  the  redjro' 
cals  of  (he  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 

Let  a3f^'\-Kvii^^'\-k%if^'\- An-iX+AB=0  be  the  proposed  equa- 
tion, and  put  ^=:-;  then  :r=-,  and  by  writing  -  for  x  in  the  proposed  eqna- 

X  y  y 

tion,  multiplying  by  y*,  and  reyersing  the  order  ef  the  terms,  we  have  the 
equation 

Ai^+A_,y"-»+A,^2r^H A,y«4.A,y+a=0, 

whose  roots  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 

The  transformation  is  then  effected  by  simply  changing  the  order  of  the  co- 
efficients of  the  given  equation. 

Corollary  1. — Hence  an  equation  may  be  transformed  into  another  whose 
roots  shall  be  greater  or  less  than  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed 
equation,  simply  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  coefficients,  and  then  proceed- 
ing as  in  the  Proposition  to  Art.  251. 

Corollary  2. — If  the  coefficients  of  the  proposed  equation  be  the  same, 
whether  taken  in  reverse  or  direct  order,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  trans- 
formed equation  will  be  the  same  as  the  original  one ;  and,  therefore,  the  roots 
of  such  equations  must  be  of  the  form 

11  11. 

ri         Tq         Ts         r4 

Corollary  3. — If  the  coefficients  of  an  equation  of  an  odd  degree  be  the 
flame  whether  taken  in  direct  or  inverse  order,  but  have  contrary  signs,  then, 
also,  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equation  will  be  the  same  as  the  roots  of  the 
proposed  equation ;  for,  changing  the  signs  of  all  the  terms,  the  original  and 
transformed  equations  will  be  identical,  and  the  roots  remain  unchanged  when 
the  signs  of  all  the  terms  are  changed.  And  this  will  likewise  be  the  case  io 
an  equation  of  an  even  degree,  provided  only  the  middle  term  be  absent,  io 
order  that  the  transformed  equation,  with  all  its  signs  changed,  may  be  identicsl 
with  the  original  equation. 

Equations  whose  coefficients  are  the  same  when  taken  either  in  direct  or 
reverse  order,  are,  therefore,  called  recurring  equations^  or,  from  the  form  of 
the  roots,  reciprocal  equations. 

Corollary  4. — If  the  sign  of  the  last  term  of  a  recurring  equation  of  an  odd 
degree  be  -{•,  one  of  the  roots  of  such  equation  will  be  —  1 ;  and  if  the  sign 
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of  the  last  term  be  — ,  one  root  will  be  -^1.  For  the  proposed  equation  and 
4fe  reciprocal  have  one  root,  the  same  in  each,  and  1  is  the  only  quantity 
whose  reciprocal  is  the  same  quantity ;  hence,  since  each  of  the  other  roots 
has  the  same  sign  as  its  reciprocal,  the  product  of  each  root  and  its  reciprocal 
must  be  positive;  and,  therefore,  the  last  term  of  the  equation,  being  the 
product  of  all  the  roots  with  their  signs  changed,  must  have  a  contrary  sign  to 
that  of  the  root  unity. 

Hence  a  recurring  equation  of  an  odd  degree  may  always  be  depressed  to 
an  equation  of  the  next  lower  degree  by  dividing  it  by  x-(-l,  or  x— 1,  accord- 
ing as  the  sign  of  the  last  term  is  -|-  or  — . 

OjToUary  5. — ^A.  recurring  equation  of  an  even  degree  may  always  be  de- 
pressed to  another  of  half  the  dimensions.    For  let  the  equation  be 

i^+Ai3^'^^+X^'^+ Aai«+A,x+1=0; 

dividing  by  x",  and  placing  the  first  and  last,  the  second  and  last  but  one,  ^., 
in  juxtaposition,  we  have 

^+3;+A'(^''+ir:r)+ A^,(a:+^)+A.=0 [2J 

Assame  ys=x-\ — ,  then  we  have 

1  1 

/       1\  1  1 

(x+iy=zx*+^+4(2f^+^)+G  2r*+~3^-4(y-2)-6 

kc.  &c.  4cc.  =y4--4y«+2; 

substituting  these  values  of 

111 
•r+j  ^+^  •  •  •  ^+^  in  [2] 

the  resulting  equation  is  of  the  form 

and  the  original  equation  is  reduced  to  an  equation  of  half  the  dimensions. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Transform  the  equation  or^— 7a:-)-7=:0  into  another  whose  roots  ah«l? 
be  less  than  the  reciprocals  of  those  of  the  given  equation  by  unity. 

7  _7  +0  +1  (1 

—  —  0 
0  0  ~ 
7       7 


7       7 
_7 
14 


.-.  72»+142»+7r+l=:0  is  the  equation  sought^  where  z+lss-,  or  *=:— r-r. 

X  24-1 

Z 
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(2)  Find  the  roots  of  the  recurring  equation 

By  Cor.  4,  this  equation  has  one  root  x= — 1,  and  the  depressed  equation  is 

X*— 7r»+122«— 7x+l=0. 
Divide  by  a:®,  and  arrange  the  terms  as  in  Cor.  5  ;  then 

:t«+|;-.7(x+^)  +  12=0...(A) 

Put  x4--=2 ;  then  a:«4-— =2»— 2 ;  hence,  by  substitution,  (A)  becomes 
'  ar  '  x* 

z«— 2— 7z+12=0; 

or  2»— 72+10=0; 

and,  resolving  the  quadratic,  we  get 

7j:3 
■"    2 
=5,  or  2=2. 

Hence  x4--=5,  and  x+-=2,  and  the  resolution  of.  tiiese  two  quadratics 
'  X  X 

gives 

x=i(5±  V21)  and  x=+l,  or  +1, 
and  the  five  roots  are 

64-  ^21       ,  5—  V2i 
-1. +1, +l,-^i-^,and 2 5 

^        5-  V2i     (5-  V2i)  6+  V2i         25-21  2 

where ^7 —  =^ ^ -—^ z== =-= =,  which  is  Uie 

2  2         6+V21     2(6+ V21)     6+ V21 

6+ V2i 
reciprocal  of  the  root . 

(3)  Give  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  reciprocate  of  the  roots  of  the 
equation 

a:«-.3a:6«.2x*+3x9+12x«+10x— 8=0. 

(4)  Find  the  roots  of  the  recurring  equation 

5t^-4y*+3y»-3y*+4y-5=0. 

(5)  Find  the  roots  of  the  recurring  equation 

x»+x*+x»+x«+x+ 1 =0. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  8x«— 10x»— 12x*— 3r»+2x«+3x— 1=0. 


f4^  1    ^+^-^   l-V-3   — 3+4-/-1           -3— 4V— 1 
W  1»  9         '  o »  H »  »»d r 


(5)-i.  V=i±^.  >/=i=^.  ->P^.  «.d 
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PROPOSITION   III. 

275.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  any  pro- 
posed  multiple  or  submtdtiple  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation. 

Let  3f-{-Aiaf^^-{-A^i^'~*-^-...An^iX-\-An=0  be  any  equation ;  tben  putting 

t^=mx,  we  have  xr=— ,  and  by  substituting  this  value  of  x  in  the  given  equa- 

771' 

tioD,  and  multiplying  each  term  by  m%  we  have 

an  equation  whose  roots  are  m  times  those  of  the  proposed  equation.  Hence 
we  have  simply  to  multiply  the  second  term  of  the  given  equation  by  m,  the 
third  by  m^  the  fonith  by  m^  and  so  on,  and  the  transformation  is  effected. 

Corollary  1. — ^If  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  be  m,  tiien,  suppressing  m 
in  the  first  term,  making  no  change  in  the  second,  multiplying  the  third  by  m, 
the  fourth  by  m>,  and  so  on,  the  resulting  equation  will  have  its  roots  m  times 
those  of  the  given  equation. 

CoroUary  2. — ^Hence,  if  an  equation  have  fractional  coefficients,  it  may  be 
changed  inta  another  having  integral  coefficients,  by  transforming  the  given 
equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  those  of  the  proposed  equation 
multiplied  by  the  product  of  the  denominators  of  the  fractions. 

Corollary  3. — If  the  coefficients  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  terms  of 
an  equation  be  divisible  by  m,  m*,  m',  and  so  on,  respectively,  then  ;7i  is  a  com- 
mon measure  of  the  roots  of  the  equation. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Transform  tiie  equation  Qa:*— 4a:«+7x— 3=a0  into  another  whose  roots 
shaQ  be  tiiree  times  those  of  the  proposed  equation. 

(2)  Transform  tiie  equation  4x* — 3x®— 12a:"+5x — 1=0  into  another  whoso 
roots  shall  be  four  times  those  of  the  given  equation. 

(3)  Transform  the  equation  j^+ra:^^-ar+2=0  into  another  whose  roots 
shall  be  12  times  those  of  the  given  equation. 

m 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  2a:»— 12a:«+63a:— 81=0. 

(2)  x«— 3r»-.4at«+80r— 64=0. 

(3)  ar»+4j?»— 36a:+3456=0. 

PROPOSITION  IV. 

276.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shaU  he  the  squares 
of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 

Let  a:"+AiX»-»+A»2*-«+ +A,»_,a:+A„=0  be  any  equation;  tiien 

.T" — Aiar^^^+AgO:'*"'— ±An_iar^A„=0  is  the  equation  whose  roots  are 

the  roots  of  the  former,  with  contrary  signs  (Prop.  VIL,  Art.  247). 

Let  fli,  as,  Os,  &c.,  be  the  roots  of  the  former  equation,  and  — ai,  — Ot,  ^-Os^ 
&c.,  those  of  the  latter ;  then  we  have 

(x»+A^-^H )+(Aia:-»+Aaa:-^+...)=(ar— ai)(x— OsKar—a,).... 

(a:-+A»c-^+ ....)-(A,a*-i+A3i-^+ ..,)=(x+ai)(x+aa)(r+a3). 
Hence,  by  multiplying  these  two  equations,  we  have 

(x-+ A^-«+  . . .)«-(AiX»-»+  A3:i*-»+ . . .  )»«(a:«-^ai«)(a*-fl,«)(a:«-a,») . . . 
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Or  a*-— (Ai«— 2A«)j:*'-^+(Aa«— SAiAa+SA^a*^ &Cm  =(2«— a^*) 

(2*— as*)(a:^ — as')....  by  actuaDy  squaring  and  airaogiDg  according  to  the 
powers  of  x.    Now,  for  3^  write  y,  and  we  have 

y--(Ai«-2A8)y-^+(A,«-2AiA3+2A4)2/-^-..  &c.,  =(y-fli«)(y-a,^ 

(y— «3') ... 
...  y»— (Ai«— 2A2)y»-^+(Aa*— 2AiA8+2A4)y*-^—  ....  =0  is  an  equatkm 

whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Transform  the  equation  x'-f'^^ — ^ — 8=0  into  another  whose  roots 
are  the  squares  of  those  of  the  proposed  equation. 

Here  x*— 6x;=— 3z"4~3  ^y  transposition,  and  by  squaring  we  have 

a*—  12a:*+  36a«=:9a:*— 4at«+  64 
.'.  a*— 21ar*+84a«— 64=0, 
or 

y»— 21y«+84y-64=0 

is  the  required  equation. 

The  roots  of  the  given  equation  are  —1,  — 4,  2 ;  and  those  of  the  trans- 
formed equation  are  1,  4,  16. 

(2)  a*+a<»+3i«+16i+15=0. 
The  transformed  equation  is 

a*+2j:*+33ar»+232»+166x— 225=0, 
which  has  (Art.  259)  only  one  positive  root,  and  therefore  the  proposed  has 
only  one  real  root. 

(3)  Transform  the  equation  3fi — a* — 7x+15=s0. 

(4)  Transform  the  equation  2:«—6a:3+52«-|- 2x^1 0=0. 

(5)  Transform  the  equation  z^^ia^ — 8a: +32=0. 

(6)  Transform  the  equation  a:^— 3a:'^15a:'+49z— 12=0. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  ^—16y»+79y— 225=0. 

(4)  y*—26y»-f:29y«—104y+ 100=0. 

(5)  y*—16y3_64y+ 1024=0. 

(6)  y*— 39y»+495y«— 2041y+144=0. 

PROPOSITION  V. 

277.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  wanting  any  given  term. 

By  recurring  to  the  transformed  equation  in  Art.  251,  note,  in  which  tiie 
roots  of  the  proposed  are  increased  or  diminished  by  a  quantity  represented 
by  r,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  know  what  value  r  must  have  to  make  the 
coefficient  of  any  power  of  x  disappear,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  column 
of  quantities  by  which  that  power  is  multiplied  equal  to  zero,  and  the  result- 
ing equation,  when  resolved,  will  furnish  the  proper  values  of  r.  This  equa- 
tion will  be  of  theil^  degree  when  it  is  required  that  the  second  term  shall  dis- 
appear, it  will  be  of  the  2°  degree  when  the  third  is  to  disappear,  and  so  on. 
The  last  term  can  be  made  to  disappear  only  by  means  of  an  equation  of  the 
same  degree  as  the  proposed. 

By  removing  the  second  term  from  a  quadratic  equation,  we  shall  be  inune- 
diately  conducted  to  the  woU-known  formula  for  its  solution.  Thus,  the  equa- 
tion being 
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the  transformed  in  x'+r  will  be 

+A      +ArV=0: 
+N   ) 
and,  that  its  second  term  may  vanish^  we  must  have 

2r+A=0  .-.  r=— JA, 
which  condition  reduces  the  transformed  to 

x'«— iA«+N=0 


.-.  x=ar'+r=— |A±  VjA*— N; 
which  is  the  common  formula  for  the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation. 

^  PROPOSITION  TI. 

278.  To  transform  an  equation  into  one  whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the 
differences  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 

If  in  the  given  equation, /(x)=:0,  we  make  x=ai+y,  ai  being  one  of  the 
roots,  y  will  be  the  difference  between  ax  and  every  other  root.  If  we  make 
x=sas-(-y,  y  will  be  the  difference  between  Os  and  every  other  root,  and  so  on. 

But  since  a^  a^,  &c.,  are  roots  of /(x):=0,  they  must  satisfy  it ;  hence 

/(a,)=0,/(flg)=0,  &c.  .......  .  (1) 

If  we  eliminate  ay  or  Os,  &c.,  between  either  of  these  equations  (1)  and  the 
corresponding  ones, /(ai-|-y)=:0, /(aa+y)^^*  ^m  the  final  equation  in  y 
win  be  in  each  case  the  same,  and  is  therefore  the  equation  whose  roots  are 
the  differences  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation.  It  is  evidently  the  same 
thing  to  eliminate  between /(x)  and/(x-|-^). 
The  form  of  the  equation /(x-f-y)  is  (Art.  251), 

The  first  term  is  identical  with  the  proposed  equation,  and  vanishes,  and  the 
whole  is  divisible  by  y ;  we  thus  deduce 

/.w+ n|V+  •  •  • »— (2) 

The  equation  (2)  is  of  the  m— 1  degree,  and  by  elimination  with  the  pro- 
posed equation  of  the  degree  m  will  produce  a  final  equation  of  the  degree 
m(m— 1),  as  will  be  hereafter  shown.  It  is.  evident,  indeed,  that  the  roots 
being  of  the  form  ai — Og,  Os — a^,  ai — Og,  Oo — ai,  a^ — Og,  &c.,  will  be  equal  in 
number  to  the  permutations  of  m  letters,  two  and  two,  which  is  m(m— 1) 
(Art.  200).  The  factors  m  and  m — 1  will  the  one  be  even  and  the  other  odd, 
and  the  product  m{m — 1)  must  therefore  necessarily  be  even ;  moreover,  since 
if  one  root,  ai — Oa,  be  represented  by  j9,  another,  a^ — a^  will  be  represented 
by  — /?,  and  the  equation  (2)  will  be  composed  of  factors  of  the  form  (y — p) 
(y+^=^ — /^f  ^^^  hence  will  contain  only  even  powers  of  y.  It  may 
therefore  be  written  under  the  form 

3r+i'3r^+^y*^+»  &c-»  +f'=0   ....  (3) 
and  if  we  make  y=z»  we  have 

2'"+272»-»+92»-»+,  &c.  +^=0 (4) 
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as  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the  roots  of 
the  proposed  equation. 

279.  As  an  application  of  the  foregoing  principles,  let  us  find  the  eqaatioo  of 
the  squares  of  the  differences  for  the  equation  of  the  third  degree.  In  the 
first  place,  I  shall  make  the  general  remark,  that  equations  (3)  and  (4)  on|^t 
not  to  change  when  we  augment,  or  when  we  diminish,  by^  the  same  qoantitj 
all  the  roots  of  equation  (1).  Consequently,  if  the  second  term  of  a  ^en 
equation  be  not  wanting,  we  can  cause  it  to  disappear  (Art.  273),  and  then 
find  the  equation  of  the  differences  for  the  transformed  equation ;  we  shaD 
thus  find  the  same  equation  as  if  we  had  not  made  the  second  term  vanish,  nnce 
the  differences  of  the  roots  will  be  the  same  as  before,  while  the  calculations 
will  be  less  complicated.  This  being  premised,  I  will  suppose  that  the  equa- 
tion of  the  third  degree  wants  its  second  term,  and  has  the  form 

3*J^qx+r=iO [A] 

Designate  the  given  equation  b7/(x)=:0,  and  the  derived  polynomials  of 
f(x)  by/i(r),/a(r),y^(x) . . . . ;  the  rule  for  finding  the  equating  of  the  squares 
of  the  differences  is  to  eliminate  between  the  two  equations 

/(r)=0./,(r)+i/.(*)y+^/,(T)y»+  ...  =0 [B] 

But  in  the  case  before  us  we  have 

/(r)=2r»+9x+r,  /i(r)=3x«+g,  /,(x)=6x,  /,(x)=6. 
Substituting,  therefore,  these  values  in  equations  [B],  we  shall  readily  perceive 
that  the  elimination  of  x  ought  to  be  performed  between  equation  [A]  and  the 
following  equation, 

3jf^+q+^xy+f=0 [C] 

We  shall,  therefore,  arrange  this  equation  with  reference  to  x,  and  then  elimi- 
nate X  by  proceeding  as  if  we  had  to  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  equa- 
tions [A]  and  [C]. 

First  Division. 


3a^+3qx  +3r 


3x«+3yx+y«+g 


+  3x»+3yx«+(y«+  q)x 

-3yx«-(3/«-2g)x+3r 
^3y3^^3fx^f  -qy 
2(y«+5)x4.y»  +9y+3r. 

Second  Division, 


32«4-  3qx+    y^-\-q 
6(y»+9)^+6(y«+9)yx+2(y«+^y 

+^{f+q)^'¥^(y'+qy  +3r)x 


^(i/'+q)x+f+qy+^r 


^+Hy'+qy-^r) 


^(f+qy  -3r)x+2(y«+g)« 

Hf+q){y'+qy  -3r)x+4(y»-f  g)» 

^Gij/'+qW+qy  -^r)x+3(y^+qy+3r)(y^+qy^Zr) 
4(y'+?)'-3(y3  ~+qy+^r)(y^+qy^3r). 

In  the  last  division  we  have  multiplied  twice  by  }/*•{' q  in  order  to  render  the 
divisions  possible,  but  if  we  take  y'4~9=0>  ^®  divisor  reduces  to  3r,  a  qaan 
tity  in  general  differing  from  0. 
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Making  the  last  remainder  equal  to  zero,  and  performing  the  operations  in- 
dicated, the  equation  of  the  difierences  is 

taking  ^=z,  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  becomes 

2«+6^«+99«2+4g»+27y*=0. 

For  the  equation  a*— 7x+7=0,  we  have  ^=—7,  r=+7 ;  and  hence  the 
equation  in  z  becomes 

2»— 422«+441z— 49=0. 

SUDAN'S  CRTTEBION 
For  determining  the  number  of  imaginary  roots  in  any  equation, 

280.  If  the  real  positive  roots  of  an  equation,  taken  in  the  order  of  |b6ir 
magnitudes,  be  ai,  a«,  a*,  04 . . . .  a„  where  ai  is  the  smallest,  and  if  we  dimin- 
ish jhe  roots  of  the  equation  by  a  number  h  greater  than  ai,  but  less  than  Ot, 
then  the  roots  will  be  ai — hj  cug — ^,  a^-^hj  ...a^ — h,  and  the  first  of  these 
will  now  be  negative.  But  the  number  of  positive  roots  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  number  of  variations  of  sign  in  the  terms  of  the  equation  when  the  roots 
are  all  real ;  and  as  we  have  changed  one  positive  root  into  a  negative  one, 
the  transformed  equation  must  have  one  variation  less  than  the  proposed 
equation. 

Agam,  by  reducing  all  the  roots  by  ki  a  number  greater  than  a^,  but  less 
than  Og,  we  shall  have  two  negative  roots,  ai— A:,  Os — k,  in  the  transformed 
equation,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  have  two  variations  of  sign  less  than  in  the 
proposed  equation,  for  two  positive  roots  have  been  reduced  so  as  to  become 
negative  ones.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  reduce  the  roots  by  a  number 
greater  than  a.,  all  the  positive  roots  will  become  negative,  and  the  transform- 
ed equation,  having  all  its  roots  negative,  wiU  have  the  signs  of  all  its  terms 
positive  (Art  259),  and  all  the  variations  will  have  entirely  disappeared. 

We  see,  then,  that  if  the  roots  of  an  equation  be  reduced  until  the  signs  of 
an  the  terms  of  the  transformed  equation  be  -{-,  we  have  employed  a  greater 
number  than  the  greatest  positive  root  of  that  equation ;  and,  therefore,  its 
reciprocal  must  be  less  than  the  smaDest  real  root  of  the  reciprocal  equation. 
Now,  if  we  take  the  reciprocal  equation,  and  reduce  its  roots  by  the  reciprocal 
of  the  former  number,  we  should  have  as  many  positive  roots  Uft  in  this  trans- 
formed reciprocal  equation  as  there  were  positive  roots  in  the  proposed  equa- 
tion, unless  the  equation  has  imaginary  roots ;  hence  the  number  of  variations 
lost  in  the  former  case  should  be  exactly  equal  to  the  number  left  in  the  latter, 
when  the  roots  are  all  real ;  and,  consequently,  if  this  condition  be  not  fulfill- 
ed, the  diflference  of  these  numbers  indicates  the  number  of  imaginary  roots. 
To  explain  this  reasoning  more  clearly,  we  shall  suppose  that  an  equation  has 
three  positive  roots ;  as,  for  mstance,  1,  2*5,  and  3.  Now  if  the  roots  of  the 
proposed  equation  be  reduced  by  4,  a  number  greater  than  3,  the  greatest 
positive  root,  the  three  positive  roots  in  the  original  equation  will  evidently  be 
changed  into  three  negative  ones  in  the  transformed  one,  and  hence  three  va- 
riations must  be  lost.  Again,  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  reciprocals  of 
the  proposed  equation  must  have  three  positive  roots,  1,  {,  and  | ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  if  we  reduce  the  rog^  of  the  reciprocal  equation  by  |,  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  former  reducing  number  4,  we  shall  not  change  the  character  of 
the  three  positive  roots,  because  \  is  less  than  the  least  of  them,  and  1— {^9 
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1^1,  1^1  are  all  positive ;  hence  J;he  three  Tariations  introduced  by  the 
^ree  positive  roots  must  still  be  found  in  the  transformed  reciprocal  equatkm, 
and,  therefore,  three  variations  are  left  in  the  latter  transformatioD,  indicating 
no  imaginary  roots.     The  theorem  may,  therefore,  be  stated  thus : 

If,  in  transforming  an  equation  by  any  number  r,  there  be  n  variations  losU 

and  if,  in  transforming  the  reciprocal  equation  by  -  (the  reciprocal  of  r),  there 

be  m  variations  leJU  then  there  will  be  at  least  n— m  imaginary  roots  in  the 
interval  0,  r. 

For  there  are  as  many  positive  roots  in  the  interval  0,  r  of  the  direct  equa- 
tion as  there  are  between  ^  and  ^  of  the  reciprocal  equation ;  hence,  if  n,  the 

number  of  variations  lost  in  the  transformation  of  the  direct  equation  by  r,  be 
greater  than  m,  the  number  of  variations  left  in  the  transformation  of  the  re- 
ciprocal equation  by  ^,  there  will  be  a  contradiction  with  respect  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  number  of  the  roots,  equal  to  the  difference  n — m.  Hence  Ihe^se 
roots  are  imaginary. 

KXAMPLE. 

Find  the  number  of  imaginary  roots  of  the  equation 

a:*— a:»+2a*+a:— 4=0. 

Direct.  Reciprocal, 

1   _1  +2  +1   — 4  (1  —4  +   1  +   2  —  1+1  (1 

—  ^  —  ^  —4—3  —  1—2 

0  2       3—1 
113 

13       6 

1  2 

2  5 

1 

3  —15 

Here  two  variations  are  lost  in  the  transformation  of  the  direct  equation, 
and  no  variations  are  left  in  the  transformation  of  the  reciprocal  equation; 
therefore  this  equation  has  at  least  two  imaginary  roots ;  and  it  has  oidy  two, 
for  the  sign  of  the  absolute  term  is  negative,  implying  the  existence  of  two 
real  roots,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative.  (See  Art.  248,  Pr.  VIII., 
Cor.  6.) 

EXAMPLE. 

To  find  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation  x^-^-i? 
+a:«+3a:— 100=0  by  Budan*s  metiiod. 

If  the  roots  of  this  equation  be  all  real,  the  permanences  and  variation  indi- 
cate three  negative  roots  and  one  positive  root. 

(1)  To  find  the  positive  root. 

1+1  +  1+  3—100(2         1+1+  1+  3—100(3 
3+7+17—  66  4+13+42+  26 

In  the  transformation  by  2,  one  variation  is  left,  and,  in  transforming  by  3, 
there  is  no  variation  left ;  therefore  the  positive  root  is  between  2  and  3. 

(2)  For  the  negative  roots. 


—  3   —   1 

—  2 

—  1 

—  4   —  7 

—  8 

—  7   —  8 

—  10 

—  4   —11 

—11    —19 

—  4 
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Direct  Equation. 
1—1  +  1—3—100(1 
0+1— 2— 102 
1  +  2+0 
2+4 

d 

Uere  two  variations  are  lost  in  the  direct  transformatioD,  and  no  variations 
are  left  in  the  reciprocal  transformation ;  therefore  the  two  roots  in  the  inter- 
val O  and  —1  are  imaginary. 


Reciprocal  Equation, 
■100-     3+     1—     1+     1(1 
—103—102—103—102 

signs  all  — 


■1  +  1—  3—100(3 
2+7+18—  46 


1—1+   1—  3—100  (4 
3+13+49+  96 


Uence  the  negative  root  is  obviously  situated  between  — 3  and  — 4. 

DEGUA'S  CBITEEION. 

381.  In  any  equation,  if  we  have  a  cipher-coefficient,  or  term  wanting,  and 
if  the  cipher-coefficient  be  situated  between  two  terms  having  the  same  sign, 
there  will  be  two  imaginary  roots  in  that  equation. 

L«et  the  order  of  the  signs  be 

+  +  -0-+ ; 

and  for  0  writing  +  or  —  we  have  either 

+  +  -  +  -  + .  or +  + + 

In  the  former  of  these  we  find  two  permanences  and  Jive  variations,  and  in 
the  latter  we  have  four  permanences  and  only  three  variations  ;  hence,  if  the 
roots  are  all  real,  we  must,  in  the  former  case,  have  five  positive  and  two  neg- 
ative roots,  and  in  the  latter,  three  positive  and  ybur  negative  roots  (Art.  259) ; 
hence  we  have  ttpo  roots,  both  positive  and  negative,  at  the  same  time,  and, 
therefore,  these  two  roots  can  not  be  real  roots.  These  two  roots,  which  in- 
volve the  absurdity  of  being  both  positive  and  negative  at  the  same  time,  must, 
therefore,  be  imaginary  roots. 

In  neai'ly  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that 

(1)  If  between  terms  having  like  signs,  2n  or  2n — 1  cipher-coefficients  in- 
tervene, there  will  be  2n  imaginaxy  roots  indicated  thereby. 

(2)  If  between  terms  having  different  signs,  2n+l  or  2n  cipher-coefficients 
intervene,  there  will  be  2n  imaginary  roots  indicated  thereby. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  equation  r* — a:'+6j:^+24=0  has.  two  imaginaiy  roots,  for  the  nbsent 
term  is  preceded  and  succeeded  by  terras  having  like  signs  ;  and  the  equation 
a:^±l.  having  the  coefficients  1±0±0±1,  has  also  two  imaginary  roots. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

(1)  How  many  imaginary  roots  are  in  the  equation 

a*+r»— 2z»+2x— 1=0  ? 

(2)  Has  the  equation  a:*— 2a:«+6x+10=0  any  imaginary  roots  ? 

THE  LIMITS  OF  THE  ROOTS  OF  EaUATIONa 
282.  The  limits  of  any  group  of  roots  of  an  equation  are  two  quantities  be- 
tween which  the  whole  group  lies;  thus,  +qd  and  0  are  limits  of  the  positive 
roots  of  every  equation,  and  0  and  —  cx3  of  the  negative  roots.     But  in  practice 
we  are  required  to  assign  much  closer  limits  than  these,  usually  the  two  con- 
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«ecutive  whole  Dumbers  between  which  each  root  ties,  so  tihat  the  inferior 
limit  iH  the  integral  part  of  the  included  root.  This  may  be  effected  without 
knowing  any  of  the  roots  of  the  equation,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  prop- 
ositions.    The  roots  spoken  of  in  this  section  are  the  real  roots. 

SUPERIOR  AND  INFERIOR  LIMITS  OF  THE  ROOTS. 

283.  The  greatest  negative  coefficient  increased  by  unity  is  a  superiw  limit 
of  the  positive  roots  of  an  equation. 

Let  —-p  be  the  greatest  negative  coefficient;  then  any  value  of  x  which 
makes 

a*— p(x»-*+a:»-»^ }-a*+a:+l)  positive, 

or  x»>i?(x-i+a:»-«-| [•^+x+l)>Pj^,* 

will,  a  fortiori,  make 

or/(r)  positive,  because  in  the  latter,  all  the  terms  after  2"  will  not  generallj 
be  negative,  and  of  the  negative  terms  not  one  is  greater  than  the  correspond- 
ing term  in  the  former  expression. 

a:"— 1 
Now  the  inequality  af^^p is  satisfied,  if 

P 

a*=  or  >a:" r,  or  x — 1=  or  >|7,  or  r=  or  >p+l- 

Since,  therefore,  ^-f-1  and  every  greater  number,  when  substituted  forz, 
win  make/(x)  positive,  the  numerical  value  of  the  greatest  negative  ooefficieot 
increased  by  unity  is  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive  roots,  f 

284.  In  any  equation,  if  p,x'*~*  be  the  first  term  which  is  negative,  and  ^p 

the  greatest  negative  coefficient,  1-|-  Vi'  is  ^  superior  limit  of  the  positive 

roots. 

Any  value  of  x  which  makes 

j*-^i— 1 

will  of  course  make  a:"+l'i^°~'+i'8^"~'+  •  •  •  positive. 
Now  tiie  inequality  x^^p  — ,  is  satisfied  if 

x»>|>^— j-^  or  j^»(r-l)>2?.  or  if  (r— l)'^»(x-l)=  or  >^,  or  (x-1)  = 

or  >p,  or  x=  or  >1+  Vi?- 

Since,  therefore,  1  -f-  \/p  and  every  greater  number  gives  a  positive  result, 
1^  yp  is  a  superior  limit. 

This  method  may  be  employed  when  the  first  term  is  followed  by  one  or 
more  positive  terms. 

EXAMPLE. 

a:4^.iia;8_25x--61=0. 
Here  r=:3,  and  a  limit  of  the  positive  roots  is 

l-{-  V^l)  or  5,  taking  the  next  higher  integer. 

285.  If  each  negative  coefficient,  taken  positively,  be  divided  by  the  sum  of 

*  Bee  (Art.  23).  t  This  is  commonly  known  as  Maclaoxin's  limit 
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an  the  positiYe  coefficients  which  precede  it,  the  greatest  of  the  fractions  thus 
formed,  increased  by  unity,  is  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive  roots. 
Let  the  equation  be 

[-(— 27,)J--'^ [-pn^O ; 

then,  since  (Art.  23), 

|>.^=jp„(x-l)(a-»-»+x»-«+  . ..  +x+l)+i?„, 

if  we  transform  every  positive  term  by  this  formula,  and  leave  the  negative 
tenns  in  their  original  form,  we  shall  have 

0=(x— l)a--i+(x— l)a:"-^+(r— l)x*-»^ |-z— 1  +  1 

+pi(x— l)x-«+pi(a:— l)x»-»+  . . .  +p,(x^l)+p, 

+ 

Now  if  such  a  value  be  assigned  to  x  that  every  term  is  positive,  that  value 
will  be  the  superior  limit  required ;  in  the  terms  where  no  negative  coefficient 
enters,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  2:>l ;  in  the  other  terms,  each  of  which  in- 
volves a  negative  coefficient,  we  must  have 

or 

'^T+^+f+^''  '>  1  +p,+p,+ . . .  +j',_,+ ^'  **• 

If,  then,  X  be  taken  equal  to  the  greatest  of  these  fractions  increased  by 
unity,  this  value,  and  evexy  greater  value,  will  make  f(x)  positive,  and  there- 
fore will  be  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive  roots.  This  method  gives  a  limit 
easily  calculated,  and  generally  not  far  from  the  truth.* 

EXAlfPLES. 

(1)  4a*— &t*+23z»+105j:«— 80x+3=0. 
8  80  8      80  8 

The  fractions  are  -  and  jXgSJIIoS'  "*^  4-^132 '  '^®"^'^^®  4  +  ^=^  ^  * 

superior  limit. 

(2)  4x'^— 6a:«— 7a*+8a:<+7a:»— 23a:«— 22a:— 5=0; 

here  3  is  a  superior  limit. 

Observation. — The  form  of  the  equation  wiU  often  suggest  artifices,  by 
means  of  which  closer  limits  may  be  determined  than  by  any  of  the  preceding 
methods ;  thus,  writing  the  equation  of  Example  1  under  the  form 

42:*(x— 2)+23r»+105z(a:— — ) +3=0, 

we  see  that  z=:  or  ^2  gives  a  positive  result,  therefore  2  is  a  superior  limit. 
Similarly,  by  writing  the  example  of  Art.  284  under  the  form 


:(i»-.25)+ll(2«-g)=0. 


we  see  that  3  is  a  superior  timit. 

We  have  seen  (Art.  248)  that  an  equation  of  an  even  number  of  dimensions 
with  its  last  term  positive  may  have  no  real  root ;  but  we  shall  now  show  that 

'  This  ia  the  method  of  Bret 
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in  any  equation  whatever,  if  the  absolute  term  bo  smaO  compared  with  the 
other  terms,  there  will  be  at  least  one  real  root  also  very  small. 

266.  In  the  equation 

j?oa^-f^iX*"*+,  &c.,  +x — r=0, 

wliere  r  is  essentially  positive,  and  which  may  represent  any  equation  what- 

ever,  if  r  <[   .  ,  where  p  is  numerically  the  greatest  coefficient,  then  there 

is  a  real  positive  root,  <^2r. 

By  dividing  by  the  coefficient  of  x,  and  changing  the  signs  of  all  the  terms, 
and  of  all  the  roots,  if  necessary,  every  equation  may  be  reduced  to  the  form 

— r+x+,  &c.,  +|Jia:"-*+|7oa:°=0  ....  (1) 

where  r  is  essentially  positive ;  let  p  be  numericaUy  the  greatest  coefficient, 
then  any  value  of  x<[l  which  makes 

pji^^i-^sr-^) 


-r+a:>i7(a:«+ar»+,  &c.,  +x«)> 


1— a: 


will  make  the  first  member  of  (1)  positive ;  and  this  condition  is  fulfilled  by 

ox* 
— r+x=  or  >y::;:^, 

because  l^l — x"'~S  or 
or 


2(l+i>)ar=(l+r)-  V(l+rr-4r(l+i.); 
if,  then,  4r(l-f-p)  <1,  the  radical  will  have  a  real  value  >r,  and  there  will  be 

for  X  a  real  value  less  than  .  .  which  makes  the  first  member  of  (1 )  posi- 
tive, while  x=0  makes  it  negative ;  therefore,  in  any  equation  reduced  to  tbe 
above  form,  ifr<..         >,  there  is  a  real  small  positive  root,  <2r. 

EXAMPLE. 

0:4^  18x3 -.21r*—12r+ 1  =0 
has  a  real  root  between  0  and  ^. 

287.  To  find  an  inferior  limit  of  the  positive  roots,  we  must  transfonn  the 
equation  into  one  whose  roots  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots  of  the  former; 
and  the  reciprocal  of  the  superior  limit  of  the  roots  of  the  transformed  eqoa- 
tion,  found  by  the  preceding  methods,  will  be  the  quantity  requh-ed. 

Hence,  if  pt  denote  the  greatest  coefficient  of  a  contrary  sign  to  the  last 

Pa 
term,  p^^  an  inferior  limit  of  the  positive  roots  is  — ; — .    For  the  transformed 

equation  will  be  (Art.  274) 

of  which  —  is  the  greatest  negative  coefficient;  therefore  "^-{"^  ^  ^  superior 


_  n 
in 


P 

limit  of  its  roots ;  and,  consequently,  — r- —  an  inferior  limit  of  the  positive  roots 
of  the  proposed  equation. 
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EXAMPLE. 

j:3_422«-|-441z— 49=0. 

49  1 

Here  j?B=49|  j7r=:441,  .•.  ,  or  —  is  an  inferior  limit  of  the  positivo 

1 
roots.    By  puttang  a:=-,  we  may  discover  a  limit  closer  to  the  roots ;  for  the 

transformed  equation  is 

y'-9y'+7y-45=0,  or  y«(y-.9)+-(y--)  =0, 
which  evidently  lias  9  for  the  superior  limit  of  its  positive  roots,  and,  there- 
fore, the  proposed  has  ~  for  its  inferior  limit. 

286.  To  find  superior  and -inferior  limits  of  the  negative  roots,  we  must 
transform  the  equation  into  one  whose  roots  are  those  of  the  former  with  con- 
traiy  signs  (Art.  247) ;  and  if  a,  /3  be  limits,  found  as  above,  of  the  positive 
roots  of  this  equation,  then  —a  and  — /?  will  be  limits  of  the  negative  roots  of 
the  proposed  equation. 

EXAMPLE. 

a:»— 7a:+7s=0; 

putting  arsss — y,  we  get  y* — 7y — 7=0,  of  which  1+  V7  or  4  is  a  superior 

limit. 

1  113 

Also,  putting  y=p  we  get  z»4-2«— ys=0,  or  z'— — -f-z'— —=0,  of  which 

-  is  a  superior  limit ;  therefore  the  negative  root  of  the  proposed  lies  between 
— 4  and  —3. 

newton's  method  of  finding  limits  of  the  roots. 

289.  The  limits,  however,  deduced  by  any  of  the  preceding  methods  sel- 
dom approach  very  near  to  the  roots ;  the  tentative  method,  depending  upon 
the  following  proposition,  will  furnish  us  with  limits  which  lie  much  nearer  to 
them. 

Every  number  which,  written  for  x,  makes /(a:)  and  all  its  derived  functions 
positive,  is  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive  roots. 

For,  if  we  diminish  the  roots  a,  &,  c,  dec,  of/(x)s=0  by  ^,  that  is  (Art.  251), 
substitute  y-\-h  for  x,  the  result  b/(y4-^)=0*  ^^ 

m+f'(h)\+f"(h)^+ ...  +/-(A)jf^+y=0- 


Now,  if  we  give  such  a  value  to  h  that  all  the  coefficients  of  this  equation 
are  positive,  then  every  value  of  y  is  negative ;  that  is,  all  the  quantities,  a — h, 
1) — ht  c — h^  &c.,  are  negative,  and  therefore  h  is  greater  than  the  greatest  of 
the  quantities  a,  &,  c,  6cc,  or  is  a  superior  limit  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed 
equation.  Similarly,  k  will  be  an  inferior  limit  to  all  the  roots,  if  the  coefficients 
bp  alternately  positive  and  negative. 

EXAMPLE. 

To  find  a  superior  limit  of  the  roots  of 
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The  transformed  equation,  putting  y'{'h  for  Xfia 

(fc»— 5/i«+ 7/1— l)+(3A«—10^+7)y+(6^— 10)^+^=0; 

in  which,  if  3  be  pat  for  h,  aU  the  coefficients  are  positive ;  therefore  3  is  a  su- 
perior limit  of  the  positive  roots. 

Observation. — This  method  of  finding  a  snperior  limit  of  the  roots  by  de- 
termining by  trial  what  value  of  x  will  make/(x)  and  all  its  derived  fuuctioos 
positive,  was  proposed  by  Newton. 

waking's  or  laoranoe's  method  of  separating  the  roots. 

290.  If  a  series  of  quantities  be  substituted  for  x  in/(x),  then  between  eveiy 
two  which  give  results  with  different  signs  an  odd  number  of  roots  of/(x)=0 
is  situated ;  and  between  eveiy  two  which  give  results  with  the  same  ^gn  an 
even  number  b  situated,  or  none  at  all ;  but  we  can  not  assure  om'selves  that 
in  the  former  case  the  number  does  not  exceed  unity,  or  that  in  the  latter  it 
is  zero,  and  that,  consequently,  the  number  and  situation  of  all  the  real  roots 
is  ascertained,  unless  the  difference  between  the  quantities  successively  sub- 
stituted be  less  than  the  least  difference  between  the  roots  of  the  proposed 
equation ;  since,  if  it  were  greater,  it  is  evident  that  more  than  one  root  might 
be  intercepted  by  two  of  the  quantities  giving  results  with  different  signs,  and 
that  two  roots  instead  of  none  might  be  intercepted  by  two  of  the  quantities 
giving  results  with  the  same  sign,  and  in  both  cases  roots  would  pass  undis- 
covered. We  must,  therefore,  first  find  a  limit  less  than  the  least  difierence 
of  the  roots ;  this  may  be  done  by  transforming  the  equation  into  one  whose 
roots  are  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equaiioD. 
Then,  if  we  find  a  limit  k  less  than  the  least  positive  root  of  the  transformed 
equation,  V^  ^iU  be  less  than  the  least  difference  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed 
equation ;  and  if  we  substitute  successively  for  x  the  numbers  «,  « —  Vib, 
9 — 2  V^f  ^*  ('  being  a  superior  limit  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed),  till  we 
come  to  a  superior  limit  of  the  negative  roots,  we  are  sure  that  no  two  real 
roots  lying  between  the  numbers  substituted  have  escaped  us,  and  that  every 
change  of  signs  in  the  results  of  the  substitutions  indicates  only  one  real  root. 
Hence  the  number  of  real  roots  will  be  known  (for  it  will  exacUj  equal  the 
number  of  changes),  as  well  as  the  interval  in  which  each  of  them  is  contained. 

Observation. — This  method  of  determining  the  number  and  situation  of 
the  real  roots  of  an  equation  was  first  proposed  by  Waring ;  it  is,  however,  of 
no  practical  use  for  equations  of  a  degree  exceeding  the  fourth,  on  account  of 
the  great  labor  of  forming  the  equation  of  differences  for  equations  of  a  higher 
order. 

example. 
aJ»— 7j:+7=0. 
The  numbers  1  and  2  give  each  a  positive  result,  but  yet  two  roots  lie  be- 
tween them.     The  equation  whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the  differences  is 
(Art.  279)  ^— 42^3+441y.-49=0,  an  inferior  limit  of  the  positive  roots  of 

which  is  -  (Art.  287) ;  therefore,  -  is  less  than  the  least  difference  of  the 


'^-  ^  3»  3' 


5  4 
roots  of  ar»— 7a:+7=0,  and,  substituting  2,  -,  ^,  the  results  are  +,  — ,  +; 
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5  5  4 

hence,  one  value  of  x  ties  between  2  aod  -,  and  one  between  -  and  - ;  and, 

«>  o  o 

similarly,  we  find  the  negative  root,  which  necessarily  exists,  to  lie  between  — 3 

1 
and  —  3«. 

METHOD  OF  DIVISORS. 

291.  The  commensurable  roots  of /(j:)=0,  which  are  necessarily  whole 
numbers,  may  be  always  found  by  the  foUowing  process,  called  the  method  of 
divisors,  proposed  by  Newton. 

Suppose  a  to  be  an  integral  root ;  then,  substituting  a  for  x,  and  reversing 
the  order  of  the  terms,  we  have 

Pa 

Hence,  —  is  an  integer  which  we  may  denote  by  ^i ;  substituting  and  di- 
viding again  by  a,  we  get 

!^     +P^+  ' ' '  +jpia-'+a«=0. 

Similarly, is  an  integer  =93  suppose ;  and  proceeding  in  this  man- 

ner,  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at 

a        ' 

Hence,  that  a  may  be  a  root  of  the  equation,  the  last  term,  p^j  must  be  di- 
visible by  it,  so  must  the  sum  of  the  quotient  and  next  coefficient,  ^i-f-i'n— 1 ; 
and  continuing  the  uniform  operation,  the  sum  of  each  coefficient  and  the  pre- 
ceding quotient  must  be  divisible  by  a,  the  final  result  being  always  — 1. 

If,  therefore,  we  take  the  quotients  of  the  division  of  the  last  term  by  each 
of  the  divisors  of  the  last  term  which  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
roots,  and  add  these  quotients  to  the  coefficient  of  the  last  term  but  one ;  di- 
vide these  sums,  some  of  which  may  be  equal  to  zero,  by  the  respective 
divisors,  add  the  new  quotients  which  are  integers  or  zero  (neglecting  the 
others)  to  the  next  coefficient  and  divide  by  the  respective  divisors,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  coefficients  (dropping  every  divisor  as  soon  as  it  gives  a  frac- 
tional quotient),  those  divisors  of  the  last  term  which  give  — 1  for  a  final  re- 
sult are  the  integral  roots  of  the  equation ;  and  we  shall  thus  obtain  all  the  in- 
tegral roots,  unless  the  equation  have  equal  roots,  the  test  of  which  will  be  that 
some  of  the  roots  already  found  satisfy /'(j:)3=0,  and  the  number  of  times  that 
any  one  is  repeated  will  be  expressed  by  the  degree  of  derivation  of  the  first 
of  the  derived  functions  which  that  root  does  not  reduce  to  zero,  when  written 
in  it  for  x  (Art  253).  It  is  best  to  ascertain  by  direct  substitution  whether 
4-1  and  — 1  are  roots,  and  so  to  exclude  them  frtim  the  divisors  to  be  tried. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

i3+3x«— 8a:+10=0. 

Q 

Here  the  roots  lie  between  --|-1  and  —11  (Arts.  285,  288),  and  the  divi- 
sors of  the  last  term  are  ±  {2,  5,  lOJ, 
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.-.  a=:        2—2—5     -10 
q,=z       5-5-2-1. 
^j+(— 8)r=   —3     —13     —10     —  9 

^3+3=  5 

Therefore  —5,  being  the  only  one  of  the  divisors  which  leads  to  a  last  quo- 
tient —1,  is  the  only  commensurable  root,  and  it  is  not  repeated,  since  it  does 
not  satisfy  the  equatibn/'(x)=32:«+ 6a:— 8=0. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

aJi.-5a:*+r»+16x«— 20x+16=0. 
Here  limits  of  the  roote  are  6  and  —4  ;  and  the  commensiiraWe  roots  are 
4,  2,  —2. 

EXAMPLE  III. 

ar*+5r»— 2a:*— 6x+20=:0;  a:=— 2,  or  —5. 
292.  The  number  of  divisors  to  be  tried  may  be  lessened  by  observing,  thai 
if  the  roots  of /(x)=0  were  diminished  by  any  whole  number,  m,  the  last 
term  of  the  transformed  equation, /(y+m)=0,  would  be/(m);  if,  therefore, 
a  were  an  integral  value  of  x,  a— w  would  be  an  integral  value  of  y,  and  would 
be,  therefore,  a  divisor  of /(m).    Hence,  any  divisor,  a,  of  the  last  term  of 

f(x)  is  to  be  rejected  which  does  not  satisfy  the  condition  -^-z^=^  ^  mteger, 
when  for  m  any  integer,  such  as  ±1,  ±10,  &c.,  is  substituted. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

0:8— 5a:«— 18x+72=0. 
Changing  the  signs  of  tihe  alternate  terms,  we  have 

a4J+5a;«— 18r— 72=0,  or  a:«— 72+5r(x— — )  =0^. 

therefore  the  roots  lie  between  19  and  —5. 

But  /(l)=50./(-l)=84,/(-3)=54; 

and  the  only  admissible  divisors  of  72,  which,  when  diminished  by  1,  divide 

50,  are 

6,  3,  2,  -4 ; 

also,  all  these  divisors,  when  increased  by  1,  divide  84 ;  but  only  6,  3,  —4, 
when  increased  by  3,  divide  54 ; 

.-.  6,  3,  —4, 
are  the  only  divisors  which  need  to  be  tried ;  and  they  will  all  be  found  to  be 
roots. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

a-3— 6a:2+169x— (42)«=0.  x=9. 
293.  If  a  proposed  equation  have  fractional  coefficients,  or  if  its  first  term 
be  affected  with  a  coefficient,  since  (275,  Cor.  2)  it  can  be  transformed  into  an- 
other equation  with  first  term  unity  and  every  coefficient  a  whole  number, 
this  method  will  enable  us  to  find  the  commensurable  roots  of  every  equation 
under  a  rational  form.  If  the  coefficients  be  whole  numbers  and  the  first  term 
be  j7oz",  and  we  only  wish  to  find  the  roots  which  are  int^gerBt  no  tranafanna- 
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^vrUI  be  necessary,  only  every  divisor  of  the  last  term  which  is  a  root  will 
t;o  a  result  -— |io  instead  of  —1. 

EXAXTLS. 

62:*— 25r»+26a«+4x— 8=0. 
I'K  is  the  same  as 

(x— 2)«(3x— 2)(2z+l)=s0. 

» 

NEWT0N*S  METHOD  OF  APPROXIMATION. 

^2Q4.  When  we  know  an  approximate  value  of  a  root,  we  may  easily  obtain 

otlxer  values  of  it,  more  and  more  exact,  by  a  method  invented  by  Newton, 

-wlxicli  rapidly  attains  its  object.    We  shaD  give  this  method,  first  in  the  form 

in    lE^bich  it  was  proposed  by  its  author,  and  afterward  with  the  conditions 

-w^hicli  Fourier  has  shown  to  be  necessary  for  its  complete  success. 

Xjet/(jr)^0  be  an  equation  having  a  root  c  between  a  and  &,  the  difference 
oF  tliese  limits,  h — a,  being  a  small  fraction  whose  square  may  be  neglected  in 
>Skie  process  of  approximation. 

I^et  Ci,  a  quantity  between  a  and  &,  be  assumed  as  the  first  approximation 
tn  Cn  then  c=Ci-|-^  where  h  is  very  small ; 

.'.  f(c,+h)z=0, 
or 

/(ci)+/'(cO^+/"(ci)  2  +  . . .  +A-=0. 

Now,  since  h  is  very  small,  h\  h\  &c.,  are  very  small  compared  with  h ; 
also.  Done  of  the  quantities/"(c,),/'"(ci),  &c.,  can  become  very  great,  since  they 
result  from  substituting  a  finite  value  in  integral  functions  of  x  ,*  therefore,  pro- 
Tided  f'(ci)  be  not  very  small  (that  is,  provided  /'(ar)=0  have  no  root  nearly 
equal  to  c^  or  to  c,  and,  consequently,  /(z)^0  no  other  root  nearly  equal  to  c 
besides  the  one  we  are  approximating  to),  all  the  terms  in  the  series  af\er  the 
first  two  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  them  ;  and  we  have,  to  deter- 
mine h,  the  resulting  approximate  value  of  ^,  the  equation 

•■•*'-~/'{«^.)-~'/(^)>x=c.' 

and  the  second  approximation  is 

Similarly,  gtarting  from  ct  instead  of  Ci,  the  third  approumate  value  wm  ■>* 

<^=<^-  \  7(7)  \ ._.; 

and  80  on;  and  if  we  can  be  certain  that  each  nevr  value  is  nearer  to  ^^^'^ 
than  the  preceding,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  accuracy  which  may  be  obtained. 

f  EXAMPLE  I. 

x*— 2r— 5^0. 
Here  one  root  lies  between  2  and  3,  and  the  equation  can  have  on  y  one 


*  TWb  notation  significa,  that  after  the  divisioii  indicated  ia  performed,  the  p 
^e,  CI,  ii  labftitoted  for  x. 
•  A  A 
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positive  root;  also,  upon  narrowing  the  limits,  we  find  that  z=2  giTes  a  nega- 
tive, and  a:=2*2  a  positive  result;  therefore,  2'1  diiTers  from  the  root  by  a 
quantity  less  than  0*1,  and  we  may  assume  Ci=2*l.     Hence 

/2»— 2r--5\        __  0-061 

C8=2-l  — ^    3a^— 2   /;^.i^^'^  "11-23' 

or 

Ci=2-1 —0-0054=2-0946. 

Similarly, 

c,=2-09455149. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

a:»— 7x— 7=0. 

There  is  only  one  positive  root  lying  between  3  and  3*1,  and  it  equals 
3*048917339. 

Observation. — To  guard  against  over  correction,  that  is,  against  applying 
such  a  correction  to  an  approximate  value  as  shall  make  the  new  value  differ 
more  from  the  root  by  exc^8s  than  the  original  approximate  value  did  by  de- 
fectf  01  vice  versd^  we  must  be  certain  that  each  new  value  is  nearer  to  the 
trut  h  than  the  preceding ;  this  gives  rise  to  the  following  oonditioos,  first  no- 
ticed by  Fourier. 

295.  For  the  complete  success  of  Newton*s  method  of  i^proximatioii,  the 
following  conditions  are  necessary. 

1.  The  limits  between  which  the  required  root  is  known  to  lie  must  be  so 
close  that  no  other  root  of/(2r)=0,  and  no  root  of/'(i)=0,  or/"(x)=0,  lies 
between  them. 

2.  The  approximation  must  be  begun  and  continued  from  that  limit  which 
makes /(x)  and/"(z)  have  the  same  sign. 

Let  c  be  a  root  of/(r)^0  which  lies  between  a  and  b^a<Chj  Ci  the  first  ap- 
proximate value,  and  h  the  whole  correction,  so  that  cz=Ci-\'k;  then 

/(c,+/i)=0,  or  f(c,)+hf'(X)=0, 

A  being  some  quantity  between  Ci  and  c  (Art.  239,  Note). 

Therefore,  supposing  A^Ci,  which  amounts  to  neglecting  all  powers  of  h 
above  the  first,  and  requires  that/(x)=:0  have  no  root  besides  c  in  that  interval, 
and  calling  the  resulting  approximate  value  of  h,  hi,  we  have 

f{Ci)+hJ%)=0. 

Now  die  true  value  is  c^ci-\'h ; 
The  first  approximate  value  is  Ci  with  error  h  ; 

The  second  approximate  value  is  C8=Ci+Ai  with  error  h — hi,  which  (neg- 
lecting signs)  must  be  less  than  h, 

i,  e.,  h^^(h—hi)*  tnuBt  be  positive,  or  2AA|— Ai'=+, 

which  condition  (since  X  is  an  indeterminate  quantity  between  c,  and  c,  or  be- 
tween a  and  6)  can  not  in  all  cases  be  secured  unless  f'{x)  be  incapable  of 
chanp^ing  its  sign  between  a  and  6,  i,  e.,  unless/'(x)=0  have  no  root  between 
a  and  h. 

Moreover,  we  must  have  TTT^v  >2'  or  >1,  the  latter  insuring  the  former. 
Now,  if/"(T)  preserve  an  invariable  sign  between  a  and  5,  i.  c,  if/"(x)=a 
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liave  DO  root  in  that  interval,  then  /'(r)  wiU  increase  "or  diminish  continually 
ironi  a  to  6 ;  therefore  Ci  roust  be  taken  equal  to  that  limit  which  gives  f^(x) 
its  greatest  numerical  value  without  regard  to  sign. 

First,  let/'(x),/"(x),  have  the  same  sign  from  a  to  h  ;  then/'(T)  increases 
continually  in  that  interval;  therefore  we  must  have  Ci=&,  or  we  must  begin 
from  the  greater  limit.  But/(6)  has  the  same  sign  t^  f(c-\'h)=f{c)'^-hf*(c) 
s:shf(c)t  or  as /'(c) ;  therefore  we  must  have  q  equal  to  that  limit  which  makes 
f{x)  and/"(x)  have  the  same  sign. 

Secondly,  let /'(i),/"(a:),  have  contrary  signs  from  a  to  6;  then/'(x)  di- 
minishes continually  in  that  interval;  therefore  we  must  have  Ci=a>  or  we 
must  begin  from  the  lesser  limit.  But  f(a)  has  the  same  sign  as  f(r — h) 
=s/(c) — hf^(c)=z — A/'(c),  eras  —/'(c);  therefore,  in  this  case,  equally  as  in 
the  former,  we  must  have  Ci  equal  to  that  limit  which  makes  f{x)  and/"(x) 
have  the  same  sign. 

These  conditions  being  fulfilled,  we  have 

-^-l=+,or--^=+. 

c — c. 
or  ^  =  +; 

Ca — Ci 
therefore  c^  lies  between  c  and  Ci ;  hence,  the  new  limit,  Cs  fulfills  the  requi- 
site conditions,  and  we  may  with  certainty  from  it  continue  the  approxima- 
tion. 

296.  To  estimate  the  rapidity  of  the  approximation,  we  have 

error  in    first    approximate  value  Ci,  ^h, 
error  in  second  approximate  value  Cs,  znh^^hi ; 
But  Aci)+hf'(c,)  +  ih^r(fi)=zO, 

/(ci)+^i/'(ci)=0; 
.-.  (^-A0/'(c,)-|.|/i«/"(a*)=O, 

Let  the  greatest  value  which /"(x)  can  assume  between  a  and  h  (which 
will  be  either /"(a)  or/"(fe),  if /'"(x)=0  have  no  root  in  the  interval)  be  di- 
vided by  the  least  value  of  2Jf'(x)  in  that  interval  which  will  be  either  2/'(a)  or 
9f'(h),  and  let  the  quotient  be  denoted  by  C ;  then,  neglecting  signs, 

hence,  if  the  first  error  h  in  c,  be  a  small  decimal,  the  error  A— fci  with  whidi 
Ca  is  affected  (since  C  will  not,  except  in  particular  cases,  be  very  large)  wiU 
be  very  small  compared  with  h ;  and  if  the  quantity  C  be  less  than  unity,  tlie 
number  of  exact  decimals  in  the  result  will  be  doubled  by  each  successive 
operation.     The  quantity  C,  when  thus  computed  for  a  given  interval,  pre- 
serves the  same  value  throughout  the  operations  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  in  order  to  approxinute  to  the  value  of  the  root  lying  in  that  interval ; 
and  as  we  thus  know  a  limit  to  the  difference  between  the  approximate  valao 
ahvady  found  and  the  true  value,  we  may  always  avoid  calculating  decimals 
which  are  inexact,  and  only  obtain  those  which  are  necessarily  correct. 

EXAMPLE. 

6x»-.141x+263=s0. 
This  equation  has  two  positive  roots,  one  between  2-7  and  2-8,  and  the 
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other  between  2-8  and  2-9.     Now /'(r)=siai'«— 141=0  has 


a  root  =  Jl^ 


=:2'798,  between  2-7  imd  2-8,  therefore  these  limits  are  not  suiiicieDtly  close; 
but  this  root  is  greater  than  2-79  ;  also,  2*7  and  2-79,  substituted  in/(x),  gi?e 
results  with  different  signs ;  and  2-7,  substituted  in  f(x)  and  /''(x),  gives  re- 
sults with  the  same  sign ;  therefore,  Ci=2-7. 

With  regard  to  the  other  interval,  2-8,  2-9./'(x)=0,/"(x)=0  have  no  roots 
between  these  limits,  and  2-9  makes  f(x)  and  /"(x)  have  the  same  sign; 
therefore,  Ci=2-9;  and  starting  from  these  values,  we  are  certain  in  each 
case  to  get  a  value  nearer  to  the  truth. 

f"(x) 
Again,  the  greatest  value  which  ^, .  ^  •    can  assume  in  the  interval  2-7, 

2*79,  is  nearly  equal  to  10 ;  hence,  if  ^i,  ^,  be  consecutive  errors,  we  have 
Aa<i(Ai)'.10. 

The  same  formula  will  be  found  to  be  true  for  consecutive  errors  in  the  in- 
terval 2  8,  2-9. 

LAORANOE^S  METHOD  OF  APPROXIMATION  BT  CONTINUED  FRACTIONS. 

297.  To  approximate  to  the  roots  of  an  equation  by  the  method  of  continued 

fractions. 

Let  the  equation  y(x)=0  have  only  one  root  between  the  integers  a  and 

1 
a-\'\\*  then,  writing  a-|--  for  x,  the  first  transformed  equation  will  be 

/(<')+/'(«)J+/"(<')r:^+-+^=o  (1); 

and,  since  only  one  value  of-  lies  between  0  and  1,  y  has  only  one  value  greater 

than  1 ;  if,  therefore,  we  substitute  successively  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  for  y,  stopping 
at  the  first  which  gives  a  positive  result,  the  integer  preceding  that  is  the  in 

tegral  part  of  the  value  of  y.    Let  this  be  6,  and  in  (1)  write  6-|--  for  y ,-  thea 

the  second  transformed  equation  will  have  only  one  root  greater  than  unity, 
the  integral  part  of  which,  as  before,  will  be  the  whole  number  next  less  than 
the  one  in  the  series  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  which  first  gives  a  positive  result  when 
written  for  z ;  let  this  be  c,  and  in  the  second  transformed  equation  write 

c-^-  -  for  z,  then  the  third  transformed  equation  will  have  only  one  root  greater 

than  unity,  the  integral  part  of  which  may  be  found  as  before,  and  so  on. 
We  thus  obtain  successively  the  terms  of  a  continued  fraction 

c-j-^,  &c. 

which  expresses  the  required  value  of  x.  The  method  of  reducing  such  a 
fraction,  called  a  continued  fraction,  will  be  hereafter  given. 

*  The  roots  of  the  equation  may  be  made  to  differ  by  at  least  miity,  if  we  find  by  means 
of  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  the  least  limit  to  the  differences  of  the 
nx>t8  of  the  proposed  equation,  and  then  find  a  transfonned  equation  whose  nwts  shall  be 
that  multiple  of  those  of  the  pruposed,  which  is  expressed  by  the  denominator  of  the  least 
limit  of  the  differences. 
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If  aoy  of  the  niunbers  &,  c,  d^  &c.,  is  an  exact  root  of  the  corresponding 
traDBformed  equation,  the  process  terminates,  and  we  find  the  exact  value  of  x. 
Also,  if  one  of  the  transformed  equations  be  identical  with  a  preceding  one, 
the  continued  fraction  expressing  the  root  is  periodical;  for,  after  that,  the 
same  quotients  will  recur  in  the  same  order ;  in  this  case  a  finite  value,  in  the 
form  of  a  surd,  may  be  obtained  for  the  root  (see  Continued  Fractions)  by  solv- 
ing a  quadratic  whose  coefficients  are  rational,  both  of  whose  roots  will  be  roots 
of  the  proposed,  since  the  coefficients  of  the  latter  are  supposed  rational ;  con- 
sequently, the  first  member  of  this  quadratic  will  be  a  factor  of  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  proposed  equation,  which  may,  therefore,  be  depressed  two  di- 
mensions. 

EXAMPLE. 

To  find  the  positive  root  of  3^ — 2x— 5=0  under  the  form  of  a  continued 
fraction. 

Comparing  this  with  x^ — 9J-f>r=0,  we  find  that 

r»      7»      26      8  . 

J— 27=T~27  ^  *  P<»>^^®  quantity ; 

therefore  (Art.  258)  the  equation  has  two  impossible  roots ;  and  since  its  last 
term  is  negative,  its  third  root  is  positive.     Substituting  2  and  3,  the  results  are 

1 
—•1  and  •\'16;  therefore  the  root  lies  between  2  and  3.    Assume  x=:2-f--« 

and  the  transformed  equation  is 

y3-.10y»— 6y— 1=0, 

in  which  10  and  11  being  substituted,  give  — 61,  •\'54*    Assume  vsr:104--t 

z 

and  we  obtain 

6l2»— 942«— 20r— 1=0, 

whose  root  lies  between  1  and  2.     Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  find 

^-^+10+l  +  l+2"- 

the  value  of  the  root  in  a  continued  fraction ;  the  method  of  reducing  which 
to  a  common  fraction  will  be  hereafter  given. 

This  method  may  be  combined  with  Sturm^s  theorem. 

Here  finishes  our  recapitulation  of  the  older  methods.  What  follows  be- 
longs to  the  present  more  improved  state  of  algebraic  science.* 

*  We  shall  here  point  oat  a  method  of  finding  the  eqnal  roots  of  an  equation,  which 
avoids  the  labarioos  process  of  seeking  the  common  divisor,  and  which  may  be  employed 
when  any  oUier  Ihan  Storm's  process  for  discovering  the  roots  of  an  equation  is  used. 

1.  If  adequation  whose  coefficients  are  oommensnrahle  have  a  pair  of  eqnal  roots  and  no 
greater  nomber,  these  roots  most  be  commensorable ;  fin"  the  common  measure  of  the  first 
member  of  this  equation,  and  the  fimction  derived  from  it,  will  be  a  binomial  ezprerision  of 
the  first  degree  with  finite  coefficients,  and  which,  when  equated  to  sero,  will  fomish  one 
of  ttke  equal  roots ;  these  roots,  therefore,  must  be  commensurable,  diat  is,  either  integers 
or  fractions. 

2.  If  the  leading  coefficient  in  the  supposed  equation  be  uni^,  and  the  others  integral, 
die  equal  roots  most  be  integral,  becaose  no  fractional  root  can  exist  under  these  condi- 
tions (Art.  246). 

3.  If  an  equation  with  commensurable  coefficients  have  three  eqoal  roots,  and  no  more, 
tfiese  also  most  be  commensurable ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  common  measure  will  be  of  the 
second  degree,  and,  when  equated  to  zero,  will  give  tvw  of  the  equal  rorta  :  these  routs,  bs 
Just  remarked,  must  be  conmiensurable ;  hence  all  the  three  loots  must  be  commensurable. 
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BINOMIAL  EaUATIONB. 
298.  Bioomial  equations  are  those  which  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

a:"=A  orz»— A=0 (1) 

A  being  any  known  quantity  whatsoever. 


And,  OB  before,  if  the  leading  coefficient  be  nnity,  and  the  otheni  integral,  the  eqaal  nioti 
will  be  integral. 

4.  By  the  same  reaK>ning,  if  an  eqnation  with  oommensnrable  coefficients  hare  m  eqaal 
roots,  and  no  other  groops  of  eqnal  roots,  these  m  roots  most  be  commensurable ;  axMi  thej 
will  be  integral  if  the  leading  coefficient  be  nnity  and  die  other  coefficients  integers. 

5.  When  the  leading  coefficient  is  unity,  and  the  other  coefficients  whole  nomben,  and 
«»  equal  integral  roots  enter,  we  may  infer,  from  the  fonnation  of  the  coefficients  (*245),  that 
the  absolute  number,  and  the  coefficient  of  the  inmiediately  preceding  term,  that  is,  the 
coefficient  of  x,  will  admit  of  a  common  measure  involving  m — 1  of  these  roots ;  that  the 
coefficients  of  x  and  afl  will  have  a  common  measure  involving  m — 2  of  them ;  and  so  oo 
till  we  come  to  the  coefficients  of  x^—^  and  x^—^,  which  will  have  a  common  measure  in- 
volving the  multiple  root  once.  For,  if  the  depressed  equation  containing  only  the  unequal 
roots  be  considered,  it  will  involve  none  but  integral  coefficients,  since  its  last  term  is  Ibnn- 
ed  from  the  penult  coefficient  of  the  proposed  divided  by  one  root;  so  that  if  the  equal  rooH 
be  now  introduced,  they  can  combine  with  none  but  integral  factors.  Hence,  if  the  root  occur 
twice,  it  will  be  found  among  the  integral  factors  of  the  common  measure  of  the  ooefficienls 
An  (the  final  coefficient)  and  Aa— i ;  if  it  occur  three  times,  it  will  be  found  among  the  he- 
ton  of  the  common  measure  of  An.  An— i,  and  An -4,  and  so  oo.  And,  therefore,  by  trying 
several  factors  of  the  oonunon  measure  in  question,  by  actually  substituting  them  for  x  in  die 
proposed  equation,  when  from  any  circumstance  multiple  roots  are  suspected  to  exist,  we 
may  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject.  In  analyzing  an  eqnation,  the  doubts  that  may  arise 
as  to  the  entrance  of  eqnal  roots  are  confined  to  certain  definite  intervals,  or  witliin  deter- 
minate numerical  limits ;  so  that,  of  the  factora  adverted  to  above,  only  those  falling  within 
these  limits  need  be  regarded. 

And  further,  if  the  repeated  root  occur  but  twice,  the  square  of  it  must  be  a  factor  oi^fi 
or  Ad  ;  if  it  occur  three  times,  the  cube  of  it  must  be  a  factor  of  An,  and  the  square  of  it  a 
factor  of  A»-i ;  if  it  occur  four  times,  the  fourth  power  of  it  must  be  a  factor  of  An,  the  cube 
of  it  a  factor  of  An— i,  and  the  square  of  it  a  factor  of  An— «,  and  so  on.  And -thus,  of  the 
factors  of  Aa  to  be  tested,  Hhoae  only  need  be  used  whose  powers  also  are  factors,  entering, 
as  here  described,  according  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  roots. 

6.  These  inferences  may  be  easily  generalized :  they  apply,  whatever  be  the  mtei$nl 

Talue  of  the  leading  coefficient,  and  whether  the  repeated  root  be  integral  or  frartiooaL 

a 
Thus,  let  the  repeated  root  be  x^~,  a  and  b  having  no  common  factor ;  tlien,  if  the  root  en- 

b 

ter  m  times,  the  original  polynomial  will  be  divisible  by  {bx — a)"*,  giving  a  quotient  in- 
volving the  remaining  roots,  and  into  which  none  but  integral  coefficients  enter  (253).  Let 
ns  now  return  to  the  original  polynomial  by  multiplying  this  quotient  by  bx — a  m  times : 
tiie  first  multiplication  by  bx — a  will  evidently  give  a  product,  into  the  first  term  of  whidi 
b  must  enter  as  a  factor,  and  into  the  last  of  which  a  must  enter ;  the  next  multipUcatiaB 
must,  therefore,  give  a  product,  into  the  first  term  of  which  ft^  must  enter,  into  the  second 
b,  into  the  last  or*,  and  into  the  last  but  one  a ;  ihe  third  multiplication,  therefore,  must 
give  a  product  whose  first  three  terms  involve  ^,  b^,  b  respectively,  and  laiit  three  efi,  tfl, 
a,  reckoning  these  last  in  reverse  order,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  coefficients  Ai,  Ac  A»  &c, 
will  be  divisible  by  &■",  ^— ^  b"*-^,  &jc.,  respectively,  down  to  b;  and  the  coefficients  Aa, 
Aa-i,  An-^.  &c.,  by  a*",  a">— i,  a"*-^,  dec.,  down  to  a.  In  other  words,  the  coefficients,  taken 
in  order,  reckoning  from  the  beginning,  will  be  divisible  by  the  corresponding  decreasing 
powers  of  the  denominator  of  the  repeated  root ;  and  the  coefficients,  reckoning  from  the 
end,  will  be  divisible  by  the  like  powers  of  the  numerator. 

7.  The  inferences  still  have  place,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  the  multiple  factor  enter- 
ing the  pro]H>Bed  polynomial,  so  long  as  this  factor,  as  well  as  the  original  polynomial,  have 
none  but  integral  coefficienU.  This  is  plain,  from  the  reasoning  in  the  preceding  case, 
which  remains  the  same,  as  respects  the  entrance  of  the  factora  b,  a,  whether  the  repeated 
mnltiplier  be  bx — a  or  baf*^ .... -f-o. 
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We  perceive  immediately  that  the  m  roots  of  this  equation  are  different 
from  one  another ;  for  the  first  member  x°^ — A  has  no  common  factor  with  its 
derived  function  mx°*~\  and  hence  the  proposed  equation  (Art.  253,  Schol.) 
can  not  have  equal  roots.  The  roots,  if  we  raise  them  to  the  power  m,  ought 
each  to  produce  A,  since  they  are  the  same  as  the  values  embraced  in  the  ex- 
pression 7=  ^  A.  We  know,  then,  that  this  radical  has  m  different  values  ; 
but  we  shall  recur  to  this  subject  agaio,  and  more  at  length. 

299.  When  m  is  any  composite  number,  the  solution  of  equation  (1)  re- 
duces Itself  to  the  solution  of  several  binomial  equations,  the  degrees  of  which 
are  the  factors  of  m. 

Suppose  in=^pqr,  instead  of  the  equation  x^'=0,  we  can  take  the  equations 

xP=x',  x"i=x",  x"'=A, 

in  which  j',  x^'  are  new  unknowns. 

It  is  evident  that,  after  we  have  solved  the  equation  j^'^ssA,  the  preceding 
equation  y<i=z''  will  make  known  the  values  of  x\  and  that  then  the  equa- 
tion x^zsix'  will  give  all  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation.  This  agrees  with 
the  formula  demonstrated  in  the  theory  of  radicals  (Art.  63),  viz., 


^l^^vi 


'  '  VA=TA. 

300.  Designate  by  a  a  quantity  whose  m^  power  is  A,  and  take  xssay. 
The  equation  x"=A  becomes  a'*y''=za"^ ;  dividing  by  a", 

hence  y=  V^i  ^^^  consequently,  xsza^l. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  roots  of  the  equation  x™=A  can  be  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  one  of  them  by  the  roots  of  the  equation  ^"=1 ;  or,  in 
general,  that  the  different  m^^  roots  of  a  quantity  can  be  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing one  of  them  by  the  m^  roots  of  unity. 

301.  Let  us  consider  more  particularly  the  case  in  which  A  is  a  real  quan- 
tity ;  and,  to  distinguish  the  hypothesis  of  A  being  positive  or  negative,  write 
the  binomial  equation  in  this  form  : 

=:±A (2) 


vOt  ■ 


These  oonclosionB  will  greatly  simplify  the  research  after  equal  roots,  and  will  either 
enable  as  wholly  to  dispense  with  the  laborious  process  for  the  oommon  meawire,  or  will, 
at  least,  render  the  more  tedious  steps  of  it  unnecessaiy 

EXAMPLES. 

Zx*—12jfl-\-19afl—6x'[-9=0 (1) 

x'J'^5jfi-:^6afi—ex*—l5jfl—3^-\-8x-\-4z=0   ...  (2) 

The  first  of  these  can  have  no  fractional  repeated  roots,  because  the  leading  coefficient 
S  has  no  factor  a  perfect  power;  the  equal  roots,  if  any,  must,  therefore,  be  integral. 
Unity,  which  always  has  claims  to  be  tried,  does  not  succeed ;  and  from  the  factors  of  9 
and  6,  it  is  plain  tiiat  -{-3  and  — 3  are  the  only  other  numbers  to  be  tested ;  and  as  no* 
higher  power  of  3  than  the  square  enters  9,  we  infer  that  more  than  two  equal  roots  can 
not  have  place  in  the  equation.  By  testing  3,  we  find  this  to  be  one  of  a  pair  of  equal 
loots.  Equal  quadratic  factors  could  not  possibly  enter  the  equation,  since,  as  the  first  co- 
efficient shows,  the  polynomial  is  not  a  complete  square.  In  the  second  of  the  above  equa- 
tions no  fractional  roots  can  enter.  Applying,  therefore,  -{-1  and  — 1,  we  discover  Uiat 
-)-l  is  iwice  a  root,  and  — 1  three  times.  The  remaining  equal  roots  — 2  and  — 2  are 
found  from  the  resulting  quadratic  obtained  by  suppressing  from  the  given  equation  the 
five  factors  of  the  first  deg^ree. 
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We  can  determine,  at  least  by  approximation,  a  positive  quantity  a  soch 
that  we  have  a'"=A.     Take,  again,  x=:ay,  equation  (2)  will  become 

This  is  the  equation  to  which  I  shall  confine  myself  exclusively. 

302.  The  foDowing  remarks  may  be  made  with  regard  to  this  equation : 

1.  When  m  is  an  odd  number,  and  Uie  equation  is  y^sl  or  y"— 1=0,  it 
evidently  has  the  root  y=l ;  and  it  has  no  other  real  root,  for  every  other 
positive  value  of  y  will  give  ^"^1  or  ^'°'<Cli  &od  a  negative  value  will  render 
y*^  negative.  To  obtain  the  equation  on  which  the  m— 1  imaginary  roots  de- 
pend, we  shall  divide  y" — 1  by  ^ — 1,  and  thus  obtain  the  equation 

which  belongs  to  the  class  of  equations  called  reciprocal. 

2.  When  m  is  an  odd  number,  and  the  equation  is  y^ss — 1,  it  has  evi- 
dently for  a  root  yss — 1.  By  a  reasoning  analogous  to  the  preceding, 
it  may  be  proved  Uiat  the  other  roots  are  imaginary ;  and  we  obtain  the 
equation  on  which  they  depend  by  dividing  y^-\'l=zO  by  y-f-1.  But  to 
obtain  all  the  roots  of  the  equation  y"=:  —  1,  it  is  well  to  remark  that  this 
equation  can  be  derived  from  y^nz  —  1  by  changing  y  into  — y.  It  will  suffice, 
then,  to  take  all  the  roots  of  y^zsl  with  contrary  signs. 

3.  Suppose  m  is  an  even  number,  and  let  mss2i»,  the  equation  y*°=:l,  or 
y*" — 1=0,  has  for  its  roots  y^-f*^  "°^  y= — ^-  '^^^  other  roots  are  imagin- 
ary, and  the  equation  which  contains  them  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  y**^l 
=0  by  (y— l)(y+l)f  or  y*— 1 ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  observe  that  y*— 1 
=:(yB — l)(y"^l),  and  that,  consequently,  the  equation  y*"  — 1=:0  can  be  re- 
placed by  two  others  more  simple, 

y»~l=0,  y"+l=0. 

4.  FinaUy,  when  the  equation  is  y^°=  — 1,  or  y'^-f'^^O*  ^^  know  that  the 
even  powers  of  real  quantities  will  always  give  positive  results ;  we  hence 
conclude  that  all  the  roots  are  imaginary.  Taking  y"=z,  the  equation  reduces 
to  the  degree  n,  and  becomes  simply  z"=  —  1. 

303.  I  now  proceed  to  determine  the  solutions  of  the  equations  y™— 1=0, 
y°>-|-l=0,  in  some  particular  cases. 

Let  m=2 ;  the  equations  to  be  resolved  are 

y — 1=0,  whence  y=il ; 

y«+l=0,  whence  y=dL  V— !• 
Let  mr=3 ;  to  resolve  the  equation  y* — 1=0,  observe  that  it  has  for  a  root 
y=l ;  we  divide  it  by  y — 1,  and  it  becomes 

y+y+l=0»  whence  y= 2~~' 

Hence,  the  three  roots  are 

■^l+V^=3         -l-V^ 

y=i.  y= 2 '  y- 2 • 

If  we  take  the  equation  y>-fl=0,  we  shall  observe  that  its  roots  are  the 
same,  except  as  regards  sign,  with  those  of  y^ — 1=0;  consequently,  they 
wiU  lie 

y=-.l,  y= ,  y=-^=-^ . 
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Let  m^4  ;  the  equation  y* — 1=0  may  be  decompoeed  into  two  others, 
2^ — 1^0,  ^4*^=0;  and  from  these  equations  we  derive  the  foar  roots 

The  equation  y*+l  will  be  resolved  diflerentiy;  by  adding  2^*  to  both 
members  of  the  equation,  we  can  write  it  thus : 

(y»+l)»=2y»; 
'we  can  then  decompose  it  into  two  others, 

y»+l=y  V^"2,  y«+l  =  -.y  V^l; 
and,  finally,  from  these  we  derive  the  four  values  of  y, 

We  could  have  treated  the  equation  y*-\-lszO  as  a  reciprocal  equation. 
We  might  have  observed,  also,  that  it  gives  j/*=:iz  V— 1«  ^^^  ^^^  taking 
successively  +  -/— 1,  —  ^— i,  we  have 

We  have  then  only  to  reduce  these  values  to  the  form  a^p-^^l  by  the 
process  in  Art.  104. 

By  raising  the  equation  y°'=pl=0  successively  to  the  10°  degree,  we 
shall  find  that  its  resolution  depends  on  that  of  the  preceding  cases,  or  on  the 
resolution  of  reciprocal  equations,  which  reduce  it  to  a  degree  less  than  the  5^. 

Let  us  examine,  6rst  the  odd  degrees.  If  we  have  the  equation  y*— 1=0, 
having  observed  that  it  has  the  root  y=l,  we  divide  it  by  y— 1 ;  it  then  be- 
comes 

y^+y'+y^+y+i^o, 

a  reciprocal  equation,  which  we  shall  reduce  to  the  2°  degree.  To  do  this, 
we  first  write  it  imder  the  form 


(y+^)+(y+J)+i=o. 


Then  take  y-|--=sz,  which  gives  y"-|-— =z' — 2 ;   and,  consequentiy,  the 
equation  in  y  will  be  changed  to  the  following : 

z^+2 — 1=0,  whence  2= . 

These  vahies  being  known,  those  of  y  will  be  by  the  relation  y-|--=Zf  for 
this  relation  gives 


2±  -/z*— 4 

y= 2 ' 

and  we  have  only  to  substitute  instead  of  z  successively  each  of  its  two  values, 
in  order  to  find  the  four  imaginary  values  of  y.     We  have  then  the  five  values 

ofy, 

-1+V5  ,  V10+2V5    __. 

y= J — ± -^ V—h 

— 1— ^"5  .  V^O— 2V5 

y= T-— ^        A        V-i. 


J 
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The  equation  y^ — 1=0  will  lead  to  (he  eqaation  :?-\'Z^ — 2z — 1=0,  and 
the  equation  y^ — 1=0  to  the  equation  2*-|-r* — 32* — 2z 4-^=0* 

The  equations  y^-|- 1  =0,  y  4- 1  =0,  y^'\- 1  =0  have,  except  as  regards  ikub 
signs,  the  same  roots  as  if  their  second  terms  had  been  — 1. 

Let  us  examine  the  even  degrees.  The  equations  y^ — 1^0,  ^-^1=0, 
y° — 1=0  do  not  offer  any  difficulty,  because  each  of  them  can  be  decom- 
posed into  two  others  whose  roots  are  known. 

Taking  -f-l  instead  of — 1,  the  analogous  equations  are 

y*+^=0»  whence  y=\/V  —  li 
y*+l=0,  whence  y=V  V — 1» 

y 0+1=0,  whence  y=V  V— !•     ^ 
But  we  know  the  values  of  ^ — 1,  V  —  ^i  V  —  ^  !  ^^  have,  then,  only  to 
extract  the  square  roots  by  the  processes  in  Art.  104.     But  it  will  be  simpler 
to  treat  these  equations  as  reciprocal ;  for  the  transformed  equations  in  z,  on 
which  they  depend,  have  roots  which  are  real,  and  are  very  easy  to  resolve. 

We  add  some  propositions  upon  binomial  equations,  preparatory  to  giving  a 
general  method  for  solving  those  of  all  degrees. 

PROPOSITION  I. 

304.  If  a  be  one  of  the  imaginary  roots  of  the  equation  af — 1  =0,  then  any 
power  of  a  will  be  also  a  root. 

For,  since  a  is  one  root  of  the  equation  x" — 1=0,  therefore  a"=l,  and,  con- 
sequently, 

a«"=l,  a»"=l,  o*»=l,  &c.,  also  a-«=l,  a-^=l,  a-»"=l,  &c., 
the  values 

a,  o«,  a* . . . .,  a~^  «"•,  a-*, . . . ,, 
thus  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  equation,  are  roots  of  it 

Corollary  1. — It  hence  appears  that  the  rootft  of  the  equation  or" — 1  =0  may 
be  represented  under  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  each  term  in  the  following 
series  being  a  root,  viz. : 

....  flr-3,  a-«,  a-\  1,  a,  o«,  a»,  . . . .  a^\  o«,  a»+»,  , . . .  a*»,  a*»+*, .... 
in  which  series,  however,  there  can  not  be  more  than  n  quantities  essentiaUy 
different,  otherwise  the  equation  would  have  more  than  n  roots. 

PROPOSITION  II. 

305.  If  a  be  one  of  the  imaginary  roots  of  the  equation  x'-|-l:=0,  then  any 
odd  power  of  a  will  be  also  a  root. 

For,  since  a  is  one  root  of  the  equalion  1^= — 1,  therefore  a"= — 1 ;  and, 

since  eveiy  odd  power,  whether  positive  or  negative,  of  ^1  is  also  — 1, 

therefore, 

a»»=— 1,  a6«=  — 1,  a»»=— 1,  &c., 

also 

a-3»=  — 1,  a-«"=— 1,  a-T»=s— 1,  &;c. ; 

80  that  the  quantities 

a,  ff*,  a* . , . .,  o~i,  a*^,  a-*, . . , ., 
are  roots  of  the  equation.     These  roots,  therefore,  assume  an  infinite  varie^ 
of  forms,  although  there  can  not  be  more  than  n  essentially  different. 
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PROPOSITION  III. 

306.  To  determine  the  roots  of  the  equation  r" — 1=0,  when  n  is  the  sqaare 
of  a  prime  number  p. 

Put  2f =z,  then  zp^zssO,  and  z^ — 1  =0,  and  let  the  roots  of  this  last  equa- 
tion be  1,  ft  /32,  /3» /?p-» ;  then,  by  substitution, 

af — 1  =0, 
zP— ^=0, 

&c.     6cc. 

Hence  the  pp  values  of  x,  in  these  p  equations,  will  evidently  be  all  different, 
and  will  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  ifP — 1=0. 

To  determine  these  roots,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  Art.  300,  which 
proves  that  the  roots  of  af — (3^0  are  equal  to  the  roots  of  a:? — 1=0  multi- 
plied by  y/? ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  roots  of  xp — p^=0  are  equal  to  the 
roots  of  xP — 1^0,  multiplied  by  V/^?  ^*  \  therefore,  we  immediately  con- 
clude that  the  roots  of 

af-l=0arel,/?,/3«,/?» /?p-i         j 

zp-/3=o      yp.^v^.^y^ /?p-»V/?  (  =  "^««™«*8»^ 

jf— /3«=0         V/^-, /3V/^, /?«V/''----/'^'V^3       X-— 1— 0, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  roots  of  2^—1=0. 
The  roots  of  a:* — 1=0  are 


2 
hence  the  roots  of  x^ — 1^0  are 


— 1-f  V— 3   — 1— V— 3 
1,  — ^^ 


^1  O  »  rt  I 


-1+ V^-3   -l+V-3„-l+V-3 
V S ' Z V 5 ' 


-l-./-3„-l+V-3    „-l-V-3 


^l-hV-3,^~l^V~3    -l-V-3,^--l-V-3 
2.^2'  2^2* 

The  foregoing  propositions  have  been  devoted  chiefly  to  an  examination  of 
the  properties  and  relations  of  these  roots,  and  not  to  the  actual  exhibition  of 
their  values,  although,  as  in  the  proposition  above,  one  or  two  examples  of  the 
solution  have  been  given  to  illustrate  the  reasoning.  To  obtain  the  imaginary 
roots,  however,  in  their  simplest  form,  diat  is,  in  the  form  a-j-^V — 1,  and 
for  all  values  of  the  exponent,  requires  the  aid  of  a  theorem,  borrowed  from 
the  science  of  Trigonometry. 

307.  The  theorem  to  which  we  refer  is  the  well-known  formula  of  De 
Moivre,  given  in  most  books  on  Analytical  Trigonometry. 

(cos  (Z±  sin  a  .  V  — 1)"=  cos  na-^  sin  na  .  ^/  — 1 ; 
which,  if  the  arc  2kir  (n-  being  a  semi-circumference,  and  k  any  integer)  be 
substituted  for  na,  becomes 
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2kir  2kir       

(cos ±  sin  - —  .  V  — 1)'=  cos  2A:t±  sin  2A:ir .  V  — 1 » 

tbat  is,  since 

cos  2ibr:=l,  and  sin  2Ar9r=0, 

2kK  ,     .    2kir      , 

(cos ±  sm .  V  — 1)"=1 ; 


so  that  the  expression 


2kir  .  2k 


n 


COS  -— -±  sin  -—  .  V  — 1» 
n  n 


comprehends  in  it  all  the  n  roots  of  unity,  or  all  the  particular  values  of  x, 
which  satisfy  the  equation  £" — 1=0.' 

Although,  in  this  genera]  expression,  the  value  of  A:  is  quite  arbitraiy,  ret, 
assume  it  what  we  will,  the  expression  can  never  furnish  more  Uuid  n  differ- 
ent values.     These  diiierent  values  will  arise  from  the  several  subslatutions  of 

Uf    1|    <6|    «>•••• 

up  to  the  number  ,  inclusively,  if  n  is  odd,  and  up  to  r,  if  n  is  even ;  and 

for  subatitutions  beyond  these  limits  the  preceding  results  wiB  recur.  To 
prove  this,  let  us  actuaUy  substitute  as  proposed  ;  we  shall  thus  have  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  results,  viz. : 

for  kssO  ....  xss  cos  0   ±  sin  0    .  V  — !>=! 

27r  ,      .    2ir       , 

«=!  ....  x=z  cos  — db  sm  —  .  -J —1 

An        .    47r        

k:=2  ....  x=s  cos  — ±  sm  —  .  y  — 1 

n  n 

6ir  6fl- 


k^3  ....  z=  cos  — it  sin  —  .  y/ — I 

:  : 

.  . 

n-1  («-l)«- ,     .    (n-l)T        — 

k:=    ^     .  .  ar=  cos db  sm .  •/  —  1. 

2  n  n  * 

Each  of  these  expressions,  except  the  first,  involves  two  distinct  values ;  so 
that,  omitting  the  value  given  by  ^=0,  there  are  n — 1  values,  and,  conseqaent- 
ly,  altogether,  there  are  n  values ;  and  that  they  are  all  different  is  plain,  be- 
cause the  arcs 

2ff  Att  6it  (n— l)7r 

»       »       »       ,...•  , 

n     n     n  n 

being  all  different,  and  less  than  ?r,  have  all  different  cosines.     The  wrcs  which 
would  arise  from  continuing  the  substitutions  are 

(n+l)7r   (n+3)ir   (n+5)ff 

— - — ,  — - — ,  — - — ,  Ac. ; 
nun 

or,  whi6h  are  the  same, 

(n— l)7r  (n— 3)7r  (n— 6W    . 

n  n  n 

and  the  sines  and  cosines  of  these  are  respectively  the  same  as  the  sines  aod 
cosines  of  the  arcs 
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(n— l)ff   (n— 3)ff  (n--5)7r 

t  •  t  otc»f 

n  »  n 

which  have  ah'eady  occurred.* 

If  n  is  an  even  number,  the  final  substitution  for  k  must  be  ~  instead  of 

n— 1 

,  as  above ;  and,  therefore,  the  final  pair  of  conjugate  values  for  x  will  be 


x=  cos  irJb  sin  ir  .  >/ — 1  = — 1, 

wluch  values  of  x  differ  from  all  the  other  values,  because  in  ihem  no  arc  oc- 
curs so  great  as  ir. 

The  arcs  which  would   arise  from  continuing  the  substitutions  beyond 


fc=-are 


(n+2)ir  (n+4)ir   (n+6)ir 

-,  occ.  \ 


n  n  n 

tst^  which  are  the  same, 

(n— 2)7r  (n— 4W  {n^^\'((    . 

2ir-^-— -^,  2>r-^^  ^  ,  27r-i-— ^,  &c., 

n    ,  n  n 

and  the  sines  and  cosines  of  these  are  respectively  the  same  as  the  sines  and 

cusiues  oi  the  arcs 

(n~2)ir   (n~4)ir  (n~6)ir'  ^^ 

n      '        S~'        ;~»  ^•• 

which  have  already  occurred.* 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  every  pair  of  conjugate  roots,  each  is  the  reciprocal 

of  the  other.    In  fact,  whatever  be  A:, 

2Arir        .    2itfl- ,       2A:7r  2Air 

(cos -I-  sm  —  .  V  — 1)  (cos  — —  sm .  y — 1)= 

2Aw        .     Vtk-K 
cos' +  sm' =1, 

which  shows  that  the  two  factors  in  the  first  member  are  of  the  form  a,  -• 

a 

We  have  proved  (Art.  304)  that  every  power  of  an  imaginary  root  of  the 

binomial  equation  is  also  a  root ;  but,  unless  n  be  a  prime  number,  we  could 

not  infer  that  all  the  roots  would  ever  be  produced  by  involving  any  one  of 

them.     Such  would  not,  indeed,  be  the  case.     There  is  always,  however, 

one  among  the  imaginary  roots  of  which  the  involution  will  furnish  all  the 

others;  it  is  the  first  imaginary  root,  or  that  due  to  the  substitution  A:s=l,  in 

the  foregoing  series  of  values ;  for,  by  De  M oivre^s  formula,  the  powers  of  this 

produce  all  the  others,  thus  : 

27r        .    2ir       ^ ^^  4ir        .    4ir       ; 

(cos  — h  sm  —  .  V — l)'r=  cos  — 4-  sm  —  .  y  — 1 

2k        .    2ir       . ..  e^r        .    6ir 


(cos  — 4-  sin  —  .  \^  — 1)'=  cos  — 4-  sin  —  .  \/— 1 


tt-i 


2ff        .    2ir       , .^  n— 1     .      .    n— 1 


(cos  — 4-  sin  — '  .  V--1)  '  =  cos 7r4-  sin jt  .  V  —  1. 

•  w  '  ■  .  — 

*  The  ng-ns  of  the  sines  will,  however,  be  differeat ;  bat  the  only  effect  of  diii  difference 

IS  evidently  to  fniniBh  each  pair  of  coi^agate  roots  in  an  inverse  order. 


J 
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These  powers  of  the  first  imaginary  root,  which  we  may  cafl  a,  thus  fur- 
nish one  half  of  the  entire  number  of  imaginary  roots,  and  the  reciprocals  of 
these  being  the  other  half,  all  of  them  are  detennined  from  the  first;  the 
imaginary  roots  are,  therefore, 

n— I 

■       ■  ft 

a,  o',  a*, .  .  ,  .  o* 
1    1^    1  J_ 

o*  a»*  a«' '  •  •  •  ^' 

When  n  is  even,  the  last  power  will  be 

2ff        .    2v 


(cos  — +  sin  —  .  V  —  l)'==co6  7r+  sin  ir  .  >/  — 1 ; 


n 


and  the  imaginary  roots  are,  therefore, 

a,  a\  c?f  ....  a' 

1    i    i  i 

a»  S5'  ^'  •  •  •  •  -S 

308.  By  the  general  formula  (Art.  307),  we  are  enabled  to  determine  all  the 
roots  of  the  equation 

a*+l=0; 
for,  since 

cos  (2A;-f  l)ir=s— 1,  and  sin  (2A:-|-l)9r=0, 

that  formula  gives 

2k+l     ,     .    2k+l 


(cos ir±  Bin ff  .  J  —  1)°^ 


cos  (2A:+l)7r±  sin  (2A:+l)fl' .  V  — 1  =  — 1 ; 

hence  the  n  values  of  x  are  all  comprised  in  the  general  expression 

2it+l     ,     .    2A:+1        , — - 
ar=  cos ■ — ff±  sm ■ — n-  .y — 1 ; 

n  n 

which,  by  putting  for  k  the  values  0,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  in  succession,  furnishes  tbe 
following  series  of  separate  values,  viz. : 


forArssO  ....  x=  cos  -±  sin  -  .  J — 1 

3ff  .      .     3»r      , 

k'=s\  ....  z=s  cos  —  db  sm  —  .  /  — 1 


^=s2  ....  x=  cos  — i  sin  —  .  V  — 1 


fi— 1 


^= — r —  .  .  z=B  COS  Tr±  sin  ir  .•/  —  1  =  — 1 ; 

or,  when  n  is  even, 

n — 2  /       '^\  ,  M       "^      , 

Ar=— 5—  .  .  .  a::=  cos  lir — -I  ±  sin  (ir — -  .  v — 1). 

Now  that  the  foregoing  system  of  n  roots  are  all  dififerent  is  obvious,  since 


ir  3^  hit  ntr 

n  n     n  n 

are  all  dififerent  arcs,  of  which  the  greatest  does  not  exceed  a  semi-circum- 


,      ,  ^"^  ....       ,  or  It  ■■"  "*, 
n    n     n  n  n 
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ference.     If  the  preceding  series  be  extended,  it  will  be  easy  to  prove,  after 

what  has  been  done  in  Art.  307,  that  the  values  formerly  obtained  will  recur. 

As  in  the  former  case  of  the  general  problem,  so  here,  each  root  may  be 

derived  from  the  first  pair  of  the  series;  thus,  denoting  the  first  root,  cos 


fC 


-=t  sin  -  .  V — 1,  by  a  or  -,  according  as  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  taken, 

we  evidently  have,  for  the  preceding  series,  the  following  equivalent  expres- 
sions, viz« : 

a^  c?t  f^>, ,  ,  .  .  a^  \ 
111  1  >  when  n  is  odd, 

a*  ?*  a** '  '  *  *  a»  ) 
and 

a,  of* ,  o*, a»~*  \ 

111  1    V  when  n  is  even, 

i*  5'  a» J^  ) 

For  further  researches  on  the  theory  of  binomial  equations,  the  student  may 
consult  Lagrange^s  Trait6  de  la  Resolution  des  Equations  Num^riques,  Note 
14  ;  Legendre's  Th6orie  des  Nombres,  Part  V. ;  the  Disquisitiones  Arith- 
meticae  of  Gauss ;  Barlow^s  Theory  of  Numbers ;  and  Ivory^s  article  on  Equa 
tions,  in  the  Encyclopsdia  Britannica. 

309.  We  have  already  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice  multiple  values  of 
radicals,  without  fixing  the  precise  number  which  might  exist,  except  for  rad- 
icals of  the  second  degree.    It  is  time  to  introduce  the  following  proposition  : 

Every  radical  has  as  many  values  as  there  are  units  in  its  index,  and  hojs 
no  more  ;  in  other  toords,  every  qiuintity  has  as  many  roots  of  a  given  degree 
as  there  are  units  in  the  index  of  that  degree. 

If  the  given  radical  be  represented  by  the  general  form  y/A,  this  radical 
designates  evidently  all  the  quantities,  real  or  imaginary,  which,  raised  fo  the 
power  m,  reproduce  A ;  consequently  they  are  merely  the  values  of  x  in  the 
equation  2"^  A.  But  we  know,  from  the  general  theory  of  equations,  that 
every  equation  of  the  m^  degree  has  m  values  of  the  unknown  quantity,  which 
will  each  satisfy  it ;  hence  the  proposition  is  proved. 

This  will  serve  to  explain  some  paradoxes.    Let  there  be  the  expression 
V^V — 1-    By  reducing  the  second  radical  to  the  index  4,  it  becomes 
{/(— '1)^  and  the  given  expression  reduces  to  V^*  <^  result  which  might  be 
supposed  absurd,  because,  a  being  positive,  the  result  represents  a  real  quan- 
tity, while  the  proposed  expression  appears  to  be  imaginary. 

There  is  here  a  confusion  of  ideas.  If  in  the  expression  ^a^/ — 1  the 
radical  is  an  arithmetical  determination,  it  is  true  that  this  expression  ia 
imaginary  ;  but  if  V^  ^  taken  in  all  its  generality,  and  we  represent  it  by  a' 
multiplied  by  the  four  roots  of  unity,  or 

«',  — a',  a'-/  — 1,  — fl'v — 1, 


we  perceive  that  some  of  these  values  of  ^a,  multiplied  by  y/  —  1,  cause  this 
imaginary  factor  to  disappear,  and  the  proposed  expression  becomes  real. 

I  shall  terminate  this  article  by  the  explanation  of  a  paradox  which  presents 
itself  in  the  employment  of  fractional  exponents.     Let  there  be  the  expres- 

Bion  a^.    If  the  fraction  }  be  simplified,  the  expression  a*  becomes  a^.    Then, 
in  repassing  to  the  radicals,  we  have  Va^=  \/a.     This  equality,  however,  is 
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not  wholly  true,  because  the  first  member  has  four  values,  and  the  second 

but  two. 
The  difficulty  may  be  presented  in  a  general  manner  by  placing 

'    np  m 

and  in  concluding  from  thence  that 

To  discover  the  cause  of  this  error,  we  must  remember  that  the  fnictiooal 
exponent  is  but  a  convention,  by  means  of  which  we  express  in  another  way 
that  the  root  of  a  certain  power  is  to  be  extracted,  and,  therefore,  this  expo- 
nent must  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  fraction. 

THE  DETERMINATION  OP  THE  IMAGHNABY  KOOTS  OF  EaUATIONS* 

310.  In  what  relates  to  the  limits  of  rooto  at  Art.  283  and  following,  real  roots 
only  were  in  view.  We  shall  show  here  how  the  limits  may  be  obtained 
for  the  moduli  of  all  roots,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  Let  us  consider  the 
equation 

x«»+Px«»-*+Qx— ■...=0 (1) 

in  which  P,  Q . . .  may  be  real  or  imagmary.  In  order  that  a  value  of  x  may 
be  a  root,  it  is  necessary  that,  after  having  substituted  it  in  the  result,  the 
modulus  should  be  zero. 

Call  V  the  modulus  of  x,  and  p,  9, .  •  •  those  of  the  coefficients  P,  Q, . .  -  Ac- 
cording to  Art.  239,  those  of  the  terms  of  the  equation  will  be  it",  jwt""*, 
^r"-*, . . .,  and  that  of  the  part  Px"-*+Qx"^+  . . .  can  not  surpass  the  warn 
px^-^~\.qtrr-% , , .     Then,  if  we  choose  for  v  a  value  A  such  that  we  have 

t»— .jpi7»-»— ^'»-«— ...=0,  or  >0  ....  (2) 
we  are  sure,  by  virtue  of  the  article  just  cited,  that  the  modulus  of  the  first 
member  of  the  equation  (1)  wiU  not  be  less  than  the  above  diflference ;  and  dial 
from  this  point  the  modulus  wiU  not  be  zero,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  die 
value  substituted  in  place  of  2:  will  not  be  a  root  of  the  equation.  Every  vahie 
of  V  above  ^  will  render  this  difference  greater ;  then  X  is  a  superior  fimit  of 
the  moduli. 

The  quantity  \  will  be  always  easy  to  determine,  because  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  substitute  in  the  difference  (2)  in  place  of  v,  increasing  positive  values  until 
this  difference  becomes  positive.  If  the  coefficients  P,  Q . . .  are  real,  ihe 
moduli  j7,  9, . . .  will  be  these  coefficients  themselves,  but  taken  positively ;  and 
if  we  designate  the  greatest  of  these  values  by  N,  we  can  take  at  once  for  the 
superior  limit  X=N-j-l. 

To  have  an  inferior  limit,  we  make  xr=-,  determine  in  the  transformed  in  y 

the  superior  limit  of  the  moduli  of  the  roots,  and  finally  divide  unity  by  this 
hmit. 

311.  It  has  already  been  proved  that  imaginary  roots  always  enter  into 
equations  in  conjugate  pairs  of  the  form  a±p^f^.  And  this  previous 
knowledge  of  the  form  which  every  root  must  take  suggests  a  method  for  the 
actual  determination  of  the  proper  numerical  values  for  o  and  /?  in  any  proposed 
caso.    The  method  is  as  followa : 

^®*  x"+ A»_,i»-»+  ....  Aa:+N=0 
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be  an  equation  containing  imaginaiy  roots ;  then,  by  substituting  a-\-P  ^  —1 
for  X,  we  have 

(a+/?  ^"31)-+ A._i(a+^  /=l)-»+  . .  A(a+/3  V^li)+N=0 ; 

or,  by  developing  the  terms  by  the  binomial  theorem,  and  coDecting  the  real 
and  imaginary  quantities  separately,  we  have  the  form 

an  equation  which  can  not  exist  except  under  the  conditions 

M=0,  NsrO (1) 

From  these  two  equations,  therefore,  in  which  M,  N  contain  only  the  quan- 
titles  a,  /?,  combined  with  the  given  coefficients,  all  the  systems  of  values  of  a 
and  /?  may  be  determined ;  and  these,  substituted  in  the  expression  aJ^P'^ — 1, 
wiD  make  known  bD  the  imaginary  roots  of  the  proposed  equation ;  those  that 
are  real  corresponding  to  /9^0. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  theory  of  elimination  as  developed  at  page  157,  and 
from  the  method  of  numerical  solution  explained  in  Art.  255,  that  the  labor  of 
deducing  from  this  pair  of  equatioos  the  final  equation  involving  only  one  of  the 
unknowns  a,  /9,  and  of  afterward  solving  the  equation  for  that  unknown,  will 
in  general  be  very  laborious  for  equations  above  the  third  degree.  Lagrange, 
by  combining  with  the  principle  of  this  solution  the  method  of  the  squares  of 
the  differences  explained  at  Art.  276,  avoids  both  the  elimination  and  subse- 
quent solution  here  spoken  of.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  may  be  brought 
about  if  we  have  any  independent  means  of  determining  one  of  the  unknowns 
fi :  for  the  adoption  of  these  means  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  elimi- 
nation; and  as  the  substitution  of  the  value  of  P  in  both  of  the  equations  (1) 
would  convert  those  equatioos  into  two  simultaneous  equations  involving  but 
one  unknown  quantity,  their  first  members  would  necessarily  have  a  common 
&ctor  of  the  first  degree  in  a,  which,  equated  to  zero,  would  furnish  for  a  the 
proper  value  to  accompany  /? ;  and  thus,  instead  of  solving  the  final  equation 
referred  to,  we  should  only  have  to  find  the  common  measure  between  the 
two  polynomials  M,  N  containing  the  unknown  quantity  a. 

Now  corresponding  to  every  pair  of  imaginary  roots  a+/3  V — li  a— /?  ^ — 1, 
there  necessarily  exists,  in  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences,  a 
real  negative  root  — 4/^ ;  so  that  if  all  the  negative  roots  of  the  latter  equation 
be  found,  the  quantity  — 4/?^  must  appear  among  them ;  from  which  the  value 
of  p  would  be  immediately  obtained,  and  thence,  by  aid  of  the  common  meas- 
ure as  just  explained,  the  corresponding  value  of  a. 

But  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  may  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  negative  roots  than  there  are  pairs  of  imaginaiy  roots  in  the  proposed ; 
which,  however,  can  not  happen  except  two  non-conjugate  imaginary  roots  have 
equal  real  parts,  or  except  a  real  root  be  equal  to  the  real  part  of  an  imaginary 
root.  Lagrange  discusses  these  peculiarities,  and  establishes  the  exactness 
and  generality  of  the  principle  in  question,  as  follows : 

When  the  real  parts,  a,  /,  &c.,  of  the  imaginaries 

&c.  &c. 

are  unequal,  as  well  when  compared  with  one  anothev  as  when  compared  with 
the  real  nwU  a,  i,  c,  ^.,  it  is  evident  that  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the 

Bb 
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diiTereiicM  c«b  not  have  any  other  negative  roots  than  thoae  faxiiuhed  hy  tibM 
several  pairs  of  coojugate  imaginary  roots,  and  which  are 

— 4/3«,  —4^,  dec. 

AU.the  othar  roots,  not  arising  fix>m  the  differences  furnished  by  the  reaJ 
roots,  a.htC^  &c.,  will  evidently  be  ioiaginary ;  those  between  the  real  and 
imaginary  roots  supplying  the  forms 

(a-fl+/3VrZT)»,  (g-g-/?  v^lliy 

(a-6+^V-l)«.  (a-6-/?  V-1)* 
6ce.  &c. 

and  those  between  the  non-conjugate  roots  the  forms 


{(a-y)+(/3-a)  V -a }«,  |(a-y>-(^-d)  Vj-1 .« 

so  that  in  this  case  every  negative  root  in  the  anxtery  qqwation  will  tndicnta  a 
pair  of  imaginary  roota  in  the  piopoeed,  and  will,  moreover,  supply  the  vBlDe 
of  die  imaginaiy  part.  But  if  it  happen  that  among  the  qnantitiea  a,  7,  dc&, 
there  be  found  any  equal  among  themselves,  or  eqnsi  to  any  of  the  qnantiCies 
a,  i,  c,'&c.,  then  the  auxiliary  equation  will  necessarily  have  negative  roota, 
corresponding  to  which  there  can  be  no  imaginary  pair  in  the  proposed  equa- 
tion. 

For  let  asra,  then  the  two  imaginary  roots  (a— a+^  V^-1)S  (a— -a— '# 
V — 1)*  will  become  — jS"  and  -H^*,  and,  consequently,  real  and  negative ;  so 
that  if  the  proposed  equation  contain  only  two  imaginaiy  roots,  a-^^fi^  — 1  and 
a^jS  yf  — 1,  then,  in  the  case  of  a=a,  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  diff«> 
ences  will  contain,  besides  the  real  negative  root  —4/9*,  the  two  — jS*,  — /f, 
both  negative  and  equal. 

We  thus  see  that  when  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  difierencea  has 
three  negative  roots,  of  which  two  are  equal  to  one  another,  the  proposed  may 
have  either  three  pairs  of  imaginary  roots,  or  but  a  single  pair. 

If  the  proposed  contains  four  imaginary  roots,  a-\~p^ — l,  a — fi'^ — 1, 

7+^^/  —  It  y^^V  —  I*  ^^oti  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  difTerences 
must  contain  the  two  negative  roots  — 4,3*  and  — 4d';  if  a=ra,  it  must  also 
contain  the  two  equal  negative  roots  — /?*,  — /?*;  and  if,  moreover,  7=6,  it 
must  contain,  in  addition  to  these,  the  negative  pair  — ^,  — fi;  and  lastly,  if 
a^Yt  the  four  imaginary  roots 

wiD  be  converted  into  the  two  negative  pairs 

-(/?-iJ)«,  -(/?-d)';  -.(^+d)«,  -(^+d)«. 

Hence  we  may  deduce  the  following  conclusions,  viz. : 

(1)  When  all  the  real  negative  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the 
differences  are  unequal,  then  the  proposed  will  necessarily  have  so  many  pairs 
of  imaginary  roots. 

If  in  this  case  we  caU  any  one  of  these  negative  roots  ^to,  we  shall  have 

P=^~ir '  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^"®  ^  substituted  for  (3  in  the  two  equations  (1),  and  the 

o))eration  for  the  common  measure  of  their  first  members  be  carried  on  tifl  we' 
arrive  at  a  Mooainder  of  the  first  degree  in  0,  the  proper  value  of  a  wiU  be  ob- 
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taiDod  by  equating  this  remainder  to  zero.  Tkua,  each  negative  root,  — w, 
'Will  famish  two  cooj agate  imagidary  roots,  a-^-fi  -^  — 1,  and  o— /3  V  "-!• 

(3)  If  amoDg  the  negative  roots  4)f  the  eqaation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences 
equal  roots  are  found,  then  each  unequal  root,  if  any  such  occur,  will,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  always  furnish  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots.  Each  pair  of 
equal  roots  may,  however,  give  either  two  pairs  of  imaginary  roots  or  no  im- 
aginary roots,  so  that  two  equal  roots  will  give  either  four  imaginary  roots  or 
none  ;  three  equal  roots  will  give  either  six  imaginary  roots  or  two ;  four  equal 
roots  wiU  give  either  eight  imaginary  roots,  or  four,  or  none ;  and  so  on. 

Suppose  two  of  the  negative  roots,  ^u^,  — ir,  are  equal ;  then  putting,  as 

above,  i9s-^,  we  shall  sabstitute  this  vahie  of /9  in  the  two  polynomials  (1), 

and  shall  carry  on  the  process  for  the  common  measure  between  these  poly- 
nomials till  we  arrive  at  a  remainder  of  the  second  degree  in  a ;  since  the  poly- 
nomials must  have  a  common  divisor  of  the  second  degree  in  o,  seeing  that  the 
equations  (1)  must  have  two  roots  in  common,  on  account  of  the  double  value 
of/9. 

Equating,  tben^'tfiia  quadratic  remainder  to  aero,  we  shall  be  furnished  with 
two  values  for  a :  these  may  be  either  both  real  or  both  imaginary.  In  the 
former  case  call  the  two  values  a*  and  a" ;  we  shall  then  have  ^e  four  imagin- 
ary roots 


In  the  second  case,  the  values  of  a  being  imaginary,  cootrary  to  the  condi- 
tiODS  by  which  the  fbodamental  equadoos  (1)  are  governed,  we  infer  that  to 
the  equal  negative  roots  — u),  — u;,  there  can  not  correspond  any  imaginary 
roots  in  the  proposed,  equation. 

If  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  have  three  equal  negative 

roots,  — to,  — IT,  — 10,  then,  putting,  as  before, /9=—^,  we  should  operate  on 

the  polynomials  (1),  for  the  common  measure,  till  we  reach  a  remainder  of 
the  third  degree  in  a;  this  remainder,  equated  to  zero,  wilt  furnish  three  values 
of  a,  which  will  either  be  all  real,  or  One  real  and  two  imngioary.  In  the  first 
case  six  imaginary  roots  will  be  implied :  in  the  second  only  two ;  the  imagin- 
ary values  of  a  being  always  rejected,  as  not  coming  within  the  conditions  im- 
plied in  (1). 

It  follows -firom  the  above,  and  from  what  has  been  established  in  Art.  259^ 
that  there  are  at  least  as  many  variations  of  sign  in  the  equation  of  the  squares 
of  differences  as  there  are  combinations  of  two  real  roots  in  the  proposed 
equation.  Also,  it  must  have  at  least  as  many  permanences  of  sign  as  there 
are  pairs  of  conjugate  imaginary  roots  in  the  proposed  equation;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  can  not  have  a  less  number  of  permanences  of  sign  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  imaginary  roots  in  the  proposed  equation. 

Henoe  we  may  infer,  that  if  the  equation  of  the  squarea  of  the  diffarencea 
have  its  terms  altamatoly.. positive  and  negative,  there  can  be  no  iaiaginaiy 
root  in  the  proposed  equation. 

The  foregoing  principles  are  theoretically  correct ;  but  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  them,  beyond  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees,  is  too 'labo- 
rious for  them  to  become  available,  in  actaal  computation.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing illustration  of  them  from  Lagrange. 
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312.  To  detennine  tbe  imaginary  roots  of  the  equation 

a:»-.2r— 5=0. 

Computing  the  eqaation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  from  die  geneial 
formula  for  the  third  degree  at  Art  279,  viz., 

2»+  6p2«+ 9ph:+4p»+  279»=0, 
in  which  jj= — 2  and  ^:=— 5,  we  have 

2«— 122«+36z+643=0. 
In  order  to  detennine  the  negative  roots  of  this  equation,  change  the  alternate 
signs,  or  put  z^^-u;,  and  then  change  all  the  signs,  converting  the  equatiisi 
mto 

ur^+  12t0>+  36«;^643=0, 

and  seek  the  positive  root,  which  is  found  by  trial  to  lie  between  5  and  6. 
Adopting  Lagrange's  development.  Art.  297,  this  root  proves  to  be 

-=^+g+i     1 

6+,  &c., 
from  which  we  get  the  converging  fractions  (see  Continued  Fractaoos) 

31    160  991 
^'  "6  •  "31*  192'  ^' 

Knowing  thus  an  approximate  value  of  u;,  we  know  /?=r-^. 


In  order  now  to  get  the  equations  (1)«  p.  385,  substitute  a-f-^  V — 1  for  sin 
the  proposed  equation,  and  form  two  equations,  one  with  the  real  terms  of 
the  result,  the  other  with  the  imaginary  terms ;  we  shall  thus  have  the  equa- 
tions (1)  referred  to,  viz., 

a»— (.3/3»+2)a— 5=0 
3o«— /3«— 2=0, 
in  which  P  is  known.  . 

Seeking  now  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  first  members  of  these 
equations,  stopping  the  operation  at  the  remamder  of  the  first  degree  in  «,  and 
equating  that  remainder  to  zero,  we  have 

"""""8/3«+4' 
and  thus  both  a  and  p  are  determined  in  approximate  numbers. 

313.  There  is  another  method  of  proceeding  for  the  determination  of  im- 
aginary roots,  somewhat  different  from  the  preceding,  being  independent  of 
the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences.  It  is  suggested  fi*om  the  fol- 
lowing considerations : 

Since  the  quadratic,  involving  a  pair  of  imaginary  conjugate  roots,  is  always 
of  the  form 

a:«— 2ar+o«+/3»=0, 

every  equation  into  which  such  roots  enter  must  always  be  accurately  divisible 
fay  a  quadratic  divisor  of  this  form ;  that  is,  the  proper  values  of  a  and  p  are 
auch  that  the  remainder  of  the  first  degree  in  z,  resulting  from  the  dirision, 
must  be  zero.  This  furnishes  a  condition  from  which  those  proper  values  of 
a  and  p  may  be  determined ;  the  condition,  namely,  that  the  remainder  spoken 
of,  Az-^B,  must  be  equal  to  zero,  independent  of  particular  values  of  x ;  and 
this  implies  the  twofold  condition 
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A=0,  B=0, 

from  which  a  and  /7,  of  which  A  and  B  are  functions,  may  be  determined. 
As  an  example,  let  the  equation  proposed  be 

ar4+4x«+6x«+4a:+6=:0. 

Dividing  the  first  member  by 

lire  have  for  quotient 

2*4- (4 + 2a>x+ 6+ 8a+ 3a«— /3», 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  first  degree  in  x 

(4+ 12a+ 12aa+4a»— 4aj3«— 4/3»)x— 

(«^+/3»)(6+8a+3aa-/3«)+5, 

which,  being  equal  to  zero  whatever  be  the  value  of  x,  furnishes  the  two  equa- 
tions 

4+12a+12a*+4<i8— 4a/3»— 4/3»=0 

(a«+/3»)(6+8o+3a«— /3»)+6=0. 

From  the  first  of  these  we  get 

i9*=(l+a)« 
and  this,  substituted  in  the  second,  g^ves 

4a*  +  16c?+ 24as+  16a=0, 

two  roots  of  which  are  0  and  — 2 ;  the  other  two  are  imaginary,  and  must, 
consequently,  be  rejected  as  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  as  to  the  form  of  the 
indeterminate  quadratic  divisor. 

The  two  real  values  of  a,  substituted  in  the  expression  above  for  /S",  give 

forasr     0,  i8»=l»         .-.  ^=  +  1 
a=— 2,  /3»=:(— 1)«  .-.  p=z^l 

and,  consequently,  the  component  factors  of  the  original  quadratic  divisor,  viz., 
the  factors 


furnish  these  two  pairs  of  imaginary  roots,  viz., 

ar=  V^,  3:=—  -/^i 
and 

a:=— 2—  -/^t  a:=— 2+  -/Hi. 
This  method,  like  that  before  given,  is  impracticable  beyond  very  nairow 
fimits,  because  of  the  high  degree  to  which  the  final  equation  in  a  usuaOy 
rises.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed  of  both,  and,  indeed,  of  all  methods 
for  determining  imaginary  roots  by  aid  of  the  real  roots  of  certain  numerical 
equations,  that  whenever,  as  is  usual,  these  real  roots  are  obtained  only  ap- 
proximately, our  results  may,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  be  erroneous. 
For  instance,  in  the  two  methods  just  explained  we  have  two  equations, 
/(a)=£0,  F(/9)=0,  where,  the  coefficients  of  a  in  the  first  are  functions  of  /9, 
and  the  coefiScients  of  )9  in  the  second  functions  of  a ;  hence,  whichever  of 
these  symbols  be  computed  approximately,  in  order  to  furnish  determinate 
vahies  for  the  coefiScients  of  the  other,  these  coefficients  must  vary  slightly 
firom  the  true  coefficients ;  and,  consequently,  under  this  slight  variation  of  the 
coefficients,  real  roots  may  become  converted  into  imaginaiy,  and  imaginary 
intoreaL 
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The  terms  imaginary  and  imposaibte  have  been  thougbt  objeetiooable  when 
applied  to  the  root»  of  eqaations,  inasmuch  as  definite  algebraic  expressions 
are  always  possible  for  these  roots. 

A  specimen  of  a  strictly  impossible  equation  would  be  the  following : 

2x— 5+  V^— 7=0, 


when  plus  before  the  sign  V  implies  the  positive  root  V^ — 7.  No  ex- 
pression, either  real  or  imaginary,  can  satisfy  the  condition  or  repreaeat  a  root 
of  this  irrational  equation. 

The  terms  imaginary  and  impossible,  when  used,  should  be  uDdentood 
rather  as  applying  to  the  solutions  of  the  problem  from  whieh  tlie  eqimiioo  ii 
derived  than  to  the  expressions  for  the  roots.  The  number  of  solntiona  which 
the  problem  admits  will  ordinarily  be  expressed  by  the  degree  of  the  equa- 
tion, but  certain  auppositions  affecting  the  values  or  signs  of  the  coefl&cieoti 
may  cause  some  of  these  solutions  to  become  absurd  or  impossible,  and  these 
will  be  indicated  by  tiie  form  a-|-6  V  "1^  ^i^  ^^  reotSvin  which  b  \a  not  zero. 

THEOEY  OP  VANISHma  FBACTIONa 

314.  From  the  principles  established  in  (Art.  253),  we  readily  derive  tfas 
following  consequences,  viz. : 
Since 

/(a:)=i(r— ai)(x— aa)(r— a,)(x— a*) 

and 

/,(z)a=(x— a  )(r— asXr— flj) |-(^—<»i)(3f— ««)(*— «*) h^  &*^ 

it  follows  that 

fi(x)  1  1  1  1 

f(x)^  .  -  •  •  ^ — fl^ij. — flj  •  X — a,"*x — ai  '  •  •  •  w 

In  like  manner,  for  any  other  equation  F(ir)=0,  we  have 
Fi(x)  1  1  1  1 

F(x) ar-64+x-.6,+J36,+;=5; ^^^ 

Suppose  the  two  equations 

/(z)=0,  F(r)=0, 
have  a  root  in  common,  viz.,  ai=sii,  then,  dividing  (1)  by  (2),  we  have 

1  1  1  1 

fi{x)    F{x)  X — a4  ""x — as  '  x^g^  '  X — Ci 


+::-r+ 


X — 64     X — bx^x — biX^^bi 

Hence,  multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  second  member  by 
X— Oi,  and  then  substituting  for  x  its  value  x=ai,  we  have 

Mai)    F(flO 

/i(g»)     /(g«). 
•'•  F,K)^F(ai) ' 

from  whieh  we  learn,  tiiat  if  any  two  equations  hare  a.oommoa  rook  a,  and 
their  derived  equations  be  taken,  the  ratlokof  the  original  polynomiala,  when  a 
is  put  for  X,  wiH  be  equri  to  the  ratio  of  die  deiired  potyoomials  when  a  is  pot 
for  X. 
This  property  furnishes  us  with  a  ready  method  of  determining  the  valus 
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of  a  fraction,  such  as  ^rr-:t  when  both  namerator  and  denominator  vanish  for 

a  particolar  value  of  x,  as,  for  instance,  for  a:=:a.  For  we  shall  merely  have 
to  replace  the  polynomials  in  numerator  and  denominator  by  their  derived 
potynomiak,  and  then  make  the  substitution  of  a  for  x.  If,  however,  the 
terms  of  the  new  fraction  should  also  vanish  for  this  value  of  x,  we  must  treat 
it  as  we  did  the  original,  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive  at  a  fraction  of  which  the 
terms  do  not  vanish  for  the  proposed  vahie  of  x.  The  following  examples  will 
safficientiy  illustrate  this  method : 

(1)  Required  the  vahie  of 

X— a ' 
when  xsso. 

fiia)      2a 

Here  ~7-r=:-;-s=2a,  the  required  vahie 
Fi(a)      1  ^ 

(2)  Required  the  value  of 

nx-»->--(n+l)j:'+l  ^ 
(l-x)» 
when  ^sl. 

/(x)      n(n+l)x°-n(»+l)x>-t 
Fi(x)-  -2(1 -x) 

This  still  becomes  -  for  x=l, 

/,(x)     n«(fi+l)x*->— tt(n+l)(n-.l)a*-> 
F,(x)-  2 

Ml)      n(n+l) 


the  value  sought 

(3)  Required  the  valiw  of 

when  xssl. 

(4)  Required  the  value  of 


•  F,(l)"-      2 
1— x" 

Fi(l)-"-l-'*- 

h{a —  -/ox) 
a — X     ' 


for  x=a. 

We  may  here  put  ^xssy^  and  thus  change  the  fraction  into 

My)    -^g*  .  /i(g^)    ^  A«  ^w  ,^.^5,^^ 

=r7-r=— g--  .-. r— o*  ™«  ^^^  required. 


*  mi  is  tiie  eaqprSfiioD  ibr  the  simi  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

l^^^Zafi^ia^,  SCO. 
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(5)  Required  tbe  value  of 

when  xi=y. 
Put  a-f-yssz",  then  the  fractioii  is  changed  into 

m 

■I 
fi{z)     — mz"-*     m    z"     m    (a+y)" 
Fi(z)      '^nz''-^      fi  *  z"      n  '     a+y    ' 
and,  therefore,  the  value,  when  x=y,  is 

n  *    a+x 


ELIMINATION. 

BJDSOLUnON  OF  EaUATIONS  CONTAINING  TWO  OR  MORE  UNKNOWK 
aUANTITIES  OP  ANY  DEGREE  WHATEVER. 

315.  We  have  already  indicated,  at  p.  157,  the  possibility  of  eliminating  one 
of  two  unknown  quantities  from  two  equations  by  the  method  of  the  common 
divisor.  The  general  theory  of  equations  which  has  since  been  unfolded  wifl 
afford  the  means  of  giviog  a  more  fiill  development  to  this  subject 

The  two  given  equations  may  be  thus  expressed : 

F(x,  y)=0./(r,  y)=0 (1) 

They  are  said  to  be  compatible  if  they  have  common  values  of  x  and  y.  This 
is  the  case  with  two  equations  derived  from  the  same  problem,  the  cooditioos 
of  which,  for  the  determination  of  the  required  quantities,  are  expressed  by 
the  two  given  equations. 

Suppose  now  that  one  of  the  common  values  of  y  were  known,  and  substi- 
tuted for  y  in  the  two  equations  (1),  tbe  first  members  of  both  woukl  become 
functioos  of  X,  and  known  quantities ;  the  common  value  of  x,  corresponding  to 
this  value  of  y,  must  have  the  property  of  every  root  of  an  equation  pointed 
out  at  Prop.  II.  of  Art.  238 ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  denote  this  value  oi  x,  each 
of  the  equations  (1)  must  be  divisible  by  (x — a);  in  other  words,  they  most 
have  a  common  divisor  containing  x.  If,  therefore,  without  knowing  and  sub- 
stituting the  value  of  y,  we  proceed  with  the  two  given  equations  (1),  accord- 
ing to  the  method  for  finding  the  greatest  common  divisor,  until  we  arrive  at  a 
divisor  of  the  first  degree  with  respect  to  x,  and  to  a  remainder  independent 
of  X,  or  containing  only  y,  as  this  remainder  would  have  been  sero  if  the  value 
of  y  had  occupied  its  place  during  the  process,  the  value  of  y  ought  to  be  such 
88  to  reduce  this  remainder  to  zero.  The  values  of  y  which  will  do  this  are 
found  by  putting  this  last  remainder  equal  to  zero,  and  thus  forming  what  is 
called  the  final  equation  in  y  only.  The  values  of  y  which  satisfy  the  final 
equation  are  the  only  compatible  values  of  this  unknown  in  the  two  given  equa- 
tions (1).  The  corresponding  values  of  x  are  found  by  substituting  these 
values  of  y  successively  in  tbe  last  divisor,  which  will  ordinarify  be  of  the  first 
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degree  witfa  respect  to  x^  and  setting  this  equal  to  zero ;  each  Talne  of  y  girest 
by  means  of  this  divisor,  the  corresponding  yalue  of  j:,  which,  substituted  witfa 
it  in  the  giTOQ  equations,  ¥nli  satisfy  them.  Should  this  divisor  reduce  to  zero 
by  the  substitution  of  the  yatue  of  y,  we  must  go  back  to  the  previous  one  of 
the  second,  degree,  which,  put  equal  to  zero,  wiU  furnish  two  values  of  x  for 
each  of  y ;  if  this  reduce  to  0,  we  must  go  to  that  of  the  3^  degree,  and  so  on. 

316.  This  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  in  another  manner.  Denoting  by 
A=:0,  for  simplicity,  the  first  of  the  two  given  equations  F(x,  y)=0,  and  by 
BssO  the  second /(x,  y)=sO,  by  Q  the  quotient  of  A  by  B,  and  by  R  the  re- 
munder,  we  have 

A=BQ+R (2) 

It  follows  from  this  equality  that  all  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  x 
and  y,  which  give  A^O  and  Bs=0,  must  also  give  R=0,  since  the  quotient 
Q  can  not  become  infinite  for  finite  values  of  x  and  y,  the  given  equations  be« 
mg  supposed  to  be  entire  functions,  or  capable  of  being  rendered  such  with 
respect  to  x  and  y.     (See  Art.  275,  Cor.  2.) 

For  the  same  reason,  all  the  values  which  will  give  Br=0  and  R=Ot  will 
also  give  A=0.  The  system  of  equations  A=0,  B=0  may,  therefore,  be 
replaced  by  the  more  simple  system  6=rO,  R=sO. 

If  now  B  be  divided  by  R,  and  a  new  remainder,  R\  be  reached,  it  may  be 
shown  in  a  similar  manner  that  the  system  6=0,  R=0  can  be  replaced  by 
the  system  R=0,  R'=0,  R'  being  of  a  lower  degree  with  respect  to  x  than 
R,  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive  at  a  remainder  independent  of  x.  Let  R''  be  this 
remainder.  Then  the  original  equations  are  replaced  by  the  system  R'=:0, 
R"=0,  in  which  R"^0  is  the  final  equation  in  y  only,  and  R'  generally  of 
the  1^  degree  with  respect  to  x. 

317.  The  same  conclusion  could  not  have  been  arrived  at  bad  y  been  sup- 
posed to  enter  into  any  of  the  denominators  in  the  above  process.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  Q  in  equation  (2)  contained  denominators  functions  of  y, 
then  Q  might  possibly  become  infinite  by  the  values  of  y  reducing  these  de- 
nominators to  zero,  and  BQ  thus  might  be  finite  (see  Art.  156,  3°),  though  B 
were  zero. 

318.  If,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  y  in  the  denominator  of  the 
quotient  when  affectiog  the  division  of  A  by  B,  it  had  been  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply the  polynomial  A  by  some  function  of  y,  foreign  roots  might  thus. be  in- 
troduced, not  belonging  to  tiie  proposed  equation.  For,  call  c  this  function, 
and  represent  by  Q  still  the  quotient  obtained  after  this  preparation,  and  by  R 
the  remainder,  we  shall  have 

cA=BQ+R. 

This  equality  proves  that  the  solutions  of  the  equations  B=sO,  R=0  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  equations  cA=:0,  B=0.  But  this  last  system  divides 
itself  into  two  others,  A=0,  B=rO,  and  c=:0,  B=0,  consequently  the  equa- 
tions B=:0,  RsO  will  admit  alt  the  solutions  of  the  proposed  equations ;  but 
they  will  admit,  also,  all  those  of  the  equations  c=0.  B=0,  which  can  not  be- 
long to  the  equation  A=0.  The  same  may  be  shown  for  any  foreign  factor 
necessary  to  be  introduced  to  effect  any  subsequent  division. 

On  the  other  hand,  factors  are  sometimes  suppressed  for  convenience  in  the 
process  for  finding  the  common  divisor.  If  these  factors  were  such  as  would 
reduce  to  zero  on  attributing  to  y  its  proper  values,  the  process  ought  to  ter- 
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niinate^  sinee  -the  'wiiole  'fomttndMr  kaeomes  soro  with  one. of  its  faaon,  aod 
the  preoadiDg  idivisor  would  be  mcoimnoo  measure  of  the  two  polynoiDHilft ; 
•nd  yet  these  values  of  y  which  produee  ^is  commoD  measure  would  nal 
have  been  preseoted  by  the  final  eqaabioii  arnredat  had  the  factor  in  ijoeaKkMi 
been  suppressed  without  notice. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  w«  see  that,  to  obtain  the  values  of  y 
which  belong  to  the  proposed  -equations^'We  must  equate  to  botv  the  remain- 
der which  is  independMit  of  x,  as  also  each  of  the  liM^toss  in  y  which  have 
been  suppressed  in  the  course  of  the  operation^  and  resolve  each  equatioa 
separately  ;  secondly,  that  among  the  values  thus  obtained  there  may  be  sone 
which,  on  trial  in  the  proposed  equations,  prove  extraneous,  and  which  rout, 
therefbra,  be  rejected. 

319.  Simpfificatioos  may  sometimes  be  employed^  the  nature  of  whi^  is 
exphnoed  eenveliientiy  by  iIm  aid  of  symbols,  as  foHowst  Lefr  the  polyoomiab 
A  and  B,  the  first  members  of  the  given  equations,  be  put  under  tba  Harm 

in  vfhich  d  represents  a  common  divisor  of  A  and  B,  contaimng  x  only ;  <f 
another,  containing  y  only ;  and  d"  a  third,  containing  both  x  and  y.  The 
other  factors,  u,  u',  u",  v,  v',  v'',  have  a  similar  meaning,  except  that  they  am 
not  common  to  the  two  polynomials  A  and  B.  The  proposed  equations  may 
be  satisfied  by  placing  c^=0 ;  this  equation  contains  only  r,  and,  when  re- 
solved, furnishes  a  limited  number  of  values  of  this  unknown  quantity,  to 
which  may  be  joined  any  value  whatever  of  y,  and  the  given  equations  A=sO 
and  6=0  will  be  satisfied.  Again,  e/'=0  will  satisfy  them,  which  gives  simi- 
larly limited  values  for  y,  unlimited  for  x.  Finally,  suppose  (2"=0 ;  as  ^ 
cootains  both  x  and  y,  an  arbitrary  value  may  be  given  to  one  of  the  unknown 
quantities,  and  this  equation  will  make  known  a  corresponding  one  for  the 
other. 

The  other  modes  of  satisfying  the  given  equations  consist  in  equating  to 
zero  simultaneously  one  of  the  foctors  v,  u\  u**  of  the  first,  and  one  i9,  e',er 
xf\  of  the  other.  But  v  and  u  can  not  foe  simultaneously  equal  to  aero,  sioos 
they  each  contain  only  x,  and  are  supposed  to  have  no  common  divisor,  d  having 
been  understood  to  coinprise  all  the  common  factors  dependiag  on  x  alone. 
For  a  similar  reason, «'  and  tf  functions  of  y  atone  can  not  at  the  same  time  be 
equal  to  aero.  But  «"  and  e",  being  put  equal  to  aero,  are  to  he  prooeedsd 
with  by  the  method  of  the  common  divisor,  as  already  ex|riained,  jukI  will  foi^ 
nish  a  limited  number  of  values  for  y,  and  corresponding  values  limited  also 
for  X, 

320.  Should  the  remainder,  in  seeking  for  a  common  divisor,  not  contain  y, 
but  only  known  qvantities,  it  could  not  be  put  equal  to  aero.  In  this  case  the 
given  eqtmtions  would  be  incompatible. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Let  the  equations  be 

(— 2a:«+2)y»+(a:*-.22»— 2a*+2a:+l)y«+Xi*— 22«+r)y=0, 
(-r+l)y»+(-x«+.T)y*+(a:»-2«)y«+(r4-r»)y=0. 
There  are  numerous  simplifications  of  these,  for  they  can  be  decomposed  into 
factors  like  the  following : 

y(r-l)(x+y)x(r+l)(2«-2y-l)=0, 
y(x— l)(x+y)  Xy(a*— y«)=:0. 
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£qimtiiig  to  sen>  first  the  commoo  faeton,  each  in  its  turn,  we  obtain 

^xindet.  ^ -rsli  <  ^^ — y» 

next  equating  to  eero  the- other  factors,  we  haTefoor  ^atema  of  eqnailk>ns,  vifl«, 

Firat  system  HTJ^q   (  ^*»®nc®   )?=— 1 

Second  system  jJIC^Jjy^i^o  \  ^^^'^^^^  \lZl\l=^^l. 

Third  system  Jf-f=0  J  ^,_  j^Z  J.S^ZlJ. 

Fourth  system  5  ^-3^  ^«        J  whence  5  ^=1.+  ^^^   _  <  y=l+  V2 

In  the  first  three  systems,  all  the  solutions,  except  x= — 1,  y=: — 1,  have 
afavady  been  found;  in  the  fourth,  those  in  which  we  have  xsr— y  are  also 
already  known ;  hence,  in  reality,  we  have  only  determined  three  new  solu- 
tkuis,  viz., 

cy=r-l       cy=l+V2      <y=l-/2 
Jx=— 1,      Ja-=1+V2,      ^x=l— V2. 
(2)  To  resolve  the  two  equations 

a;»-3yt«+(3y'-3y+l)x-.y»+y«-.2y=0, 
j«— 2yx  +y»— y=0. 

These  equations  can  not  be  decomposed  into  factors ;  hence  we  pass  imme- 
diately to  successive  divisions.    This  remark  will  apply  also  to  equations  3  and  4. 

First  Divinon. 


a*-3yx«+ (3y»-y + 1  )x- y»+y»-2y 
+x»-2y-x«(-y»+y)x 


a*— 2yr+3f«— y 


^—y 


-  y^+(2y*+i)jr-y»+y*~2y 

—  yx«+2y'x— yq+  y« 

X— 2y 

Second  Dwisian, 


X— 2y 


x«— 2yx+y«— y 
+x«— 2yx 

Hence,  the  final  equations  are  x— 2y=:0,  y*— y=:0.    We  deduce  from 
these 

Sy=o         5y=i 

ix=zO  <x=2; 

and  as  we  have  neither  introduced  nor  suppressed  any  factor,  these  two  solu- 
tions are  those  of  the  proposed  equations  themselves. 

(3)  To  resolve  the  two  equations, 

(y-l)a*+2x--6y+3=:0, 
yx«+9x— lOyrrO. 

First  Divinon, 

yx*+9x— lOy 


(y— 1)  a*+2x  —Sy  +3 
(y— l)ya^+2yx— 5y«+3y  y—l 
+  (y-Mi/3^-(-9y+9)x^ioy«+10y 
(_7y+9)x+  5y«-  7y. 
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As  we  have  multiplied  by  y,  it  is  necessary  to  resolve  the  eqoatioos  3f=0, 
y2^-|-9x—10ys=0,  which  give  x=:0,  yssO,  and  to  esamiDe  whether  tbeee 
vaiaes  mal&e  ^e  dividend  equal  to  zero.  As  this  is  not  the  case,  it  follows  tihai 
they  form  a  foreign  solution,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  suppress. 


Second  Division. 


(-7y+9)r+6y»-7y 


yj:+(-5y»+7y«-63y+81) 


yx»+9x— lOy 
(-7y+%^+(-63y+81)jr+70y»-90y 

(--7y+9)yJ«-^(^  5y»+7y)«J 

(—6^34.7^1— 63y+81)x+70y»—90y 
(-.5y»+7y«— 63y+8H(— 7y+9)x— 490y»+1260y»— BlOy 
(^5y»+7y«— 63y+81)(— 7y+9)x— 25y>+70y^--364y'+846y«— 567y 

25y*— 70y*— 126y»+414y«— 243y. 

The  equations  which  it  is  necessary  to  resolve  are 

(-7y+9)ar+6y«-7y=:0, 
25y»— 70y^— 126y»4-414y»— 243y=0. 

The  second  gives  the  results,  which  may  be  readily  verified, 

— 3db3-/l0 
y=0,  y=l.  y=3,  y= ^ -. 

By  substituting  these  values  in  the  first  of  the  given  equations,  we  obtain  for 
X  the  corresponding  values  x=0,  a:=l,  x=:2,  x=z — 5=p  V^^* 

In  the  second  division  we  have  been  compelled  to  multiply  by  — 7y-j~^«  ^ 
no  foreign  solution  has  been  introduced. 

We  have,  then,  only  to  suppress,  in  the  five  solutions  above,  that  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  first  division.  There  remain,  then,  for  the  given  equa- 
tions the  four  following  solutions : 

£        — 3+3V10          c        —3— 3^10 
jy=l         (y=3         >y= ^ >y= g 

(4)  Let  the  equations  be 

a*+(8y-13)x+y»-7y+12=0, 
j-_(4y+  l)x+y«+5y=0. 

First  Division. 


a:«4.(8y—13)z+y«--7y+12 


x«-(4y+l)x+y«+5y 


(12y— 12)x— 12y+12 

This  remainder  can  be  decomposed  into  the  fiictors  12(y— l)(x^l);  the 
calculations  will  be  simplified,  and  we  shall  have  these  two  systems  of  equa- 
tions: 

<y— 1=0  (x— 1=0 

(  ^-(4y+l)ar+y«+5y=0,  }  x«-(4y+l)x+y«+6y=0. 
Each  of  these  can  be  at  once  resolved,  and  we  find 

<y=l  <y=l  <y=0  Jy=— 1 
i  x=3,  i  x=2,  }  x=l,  I  x=l. 
(6)  a:»+2yx«+2y(y-2)x+y«-.4=0. 

Ans.  5^=^52^=3 
cx=— 4,  ^x=s— 5. 


* 


Ao8. 
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(6)  a:»— 3y4*+3x«+3y«x— 6yr— a:— y»+3y«+y— 3=0, 
a:»4-3yj«— 3a*+3/ar— 6yx— j+y»— 3y«— y+3=0. 

FiiBt  system    5y=My=My=i 

Second  system  \  ^^^  \  ^^^       J  ^=2  5  y=2 

Third  system    J  y=^  \  V——^ 

i  x=sO,  <  z=0, 

(7)  a:»+y4*-(y«+l)x+y-.y»=0, 
^-y^-(y'+6y+9)a:+y»+6y»+9y=0. 

The  first  dhrision  gives  the  remainder 

ya*+(3y+4)x-(y»+3y+4y). 

To  foe  able  to  perform  the  second  division,  we  multiply  the  dividend  by  y ; 
in  the  same  way  we  prepare  the  first  remainder  to  be  divided.  We  thus  ar- 
me  at  a  remainder  of  the  first  degree  in  x,  which  can  be  put  under  the  form 

32(y+3y+2)(a:-y). 

Dividing,  then,  the  remainder  of  the  second  degree  by  or— y,  we  obtain  the 
quotient 

yx+y«+3y+4=0, 
and  there  is  no  remainder. 

From  these  calculations  we  conclude  that  the  first  members  of  the  proposed 
equations  are  divisible  by  x — y,  so  that  they  can  be  verified  by  all  the  solutions 
of  the  indeterminate  equation  x»y=sO.  The  other  solutions  are  furnished 
by  the  system  of  two  equations, 

'  y«+3y+2=0,yx+y»+3y+4=0; 
hence  we  obtain  tl  e  solutions 

y=— 1.  x=+2 ;  y=— 2,  r=+l. 

METHOD  OF  LABATIE. 

321.  Having  thus  stated  the  principles  on  which  the  ordinary  method  of 
elimination  depends,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  this  method  has 
btely  been  perfected  by  Labatie  and  Sarrus.  By  the  aid  of  the  theory  which 
they  have  introduced,  we  shall  be  able  to  perform  the  required  eliminations 
without  introducing  any  foreign  solutions. 

Suppose  that  A  and  B  represent  the  quotients  which  we  obtain  by  dividing 
the  first  members  of  the  given  equations  by  all  of  their  factors  which  depend 
only  on  y. 

Let  c  be  the  fiictor  by  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  multiply  A,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  to  divide  it  by  6  ;  represent  by  q  the  quotient  that  we  obtain  in 
this  division,  and  by  Rr  the  remainder,  r  designating  those  factors  of  this  re- 
mainder that  are  not  dependent  on  x.  Let  Ci  be  the  factor  by  which  we 
most  multiply  B  to  render  it  divisible  by  R ;  represent  by  qi  the  quotient,  and 
by  RiTi  the  quotient  that  we  obtain  in  this  second  division,  Vi  designating  the 
product  of  those  factors  of  this  remainder  which  do  not  depend  on  x,  and  so 
on.  Finally,  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  at  the  fourth  division 
we  obtam  a  remainder  independent  of  x,  and  designate  this  remainder  by  r,.. 
We  have  the  equalities 


^ 


» 

% 


^^^ 
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'eA=:B  q  +Rr 
CiB  =:Ryi+Riri /jv 

c^R  ssRi^i-l-  ^^» 
CcsRi=R,y3+r3 

Let  (2  be  the  greatest  commoD  diviflor  of  c  and  r,  (2i  die  greatest  oommoo 

divisor  of  -t-  and  ri,  (£«  that  of  -rj-  and  r,,  {^3  that  of  "jr-y  aod  r,.    Wo  afaaO 

proceed  to  prove  that  we  can  obtain  all  the  solutions  of  the  system  A=0, 
B=0,  without  any  foreign  solution,  by  resolving  ^e  following  systems : 


1 


5=^     U='     Js;-^     U=^ (2) 


B=0,         (RsO,        (Ri=sO,        (R^ssO 

To  establish  this  proposition,  we  shall  fir^t  prove  that  the  solutions  of  the 
systems  (2)  all  agree  with  those  of  the  system  Ass=Ot  BssO^  we  shall  aftar- 
ward  show  that  the  solutions  of  the  system  AssO,  B=0,  are  aU  oompriMd  in 
those  of  the  systems  (2). 

[a]  Dividing  by  d  the  two  members  of  the  first  equation  of  system  (1),  it 
becomes 

iA=|B+jR.. (3) 

J  is  entire,  for  c  and  r,  by  hypothesis,  are  divisible  by  d ;  hence,  ^B  is  divisifale 

by  d ;  but  B,  by  hypothesis,  is  prime  with  respect  iod ;  therefore,  d  divides  q. 
Equation  (3)  shows  that  the  values  of  x  and  y,  which  satisfy  &e  equations 

B=:0,  ^=sO,  destroy  also  n^  i  but  --:  and  ^  are  prime  with  respect  to  each 

other.    Consequently,  l^,  all  the  soltUions  of  the  system  B  =0,  ^=0,  agree  wUk 
those  of  the  system  A=0,  BssO. 

[b]  To  obtain  a  relation  between  A,  R,  and  j-,  we  multiply  equation  (3)  hy 

Ci,  and  in  the  resulting  equations  place,  instead  of  ciB,  its  value  as  found  in  the 
second  member  of  the  second  equation  of  system  (1) ;  we  thus  obtain 

_-  Cir-4-  goi 

The  quantity  — ^ —  "*  entire,  because  r  and  q  are  divisible  by  d ;  more- 
over, this  quantity  is  divisible  by  di ;  for  di  divides  ^  and  n,  and  it  is  prime 
with  respect  to  R.  Dividing  the  two  members  of  the  above  equation  by  4^1, 
and  taking,  to  abridge,  |=M,  ^i!±i??=Mi.  it  becomes 

2;A=M,R+MR,J^ (4) 

To  obtain  a  relation  between  B,  R,  and  p,  we  firat  multiply  the  second 


equation  of  system  (1)  by  J  which  gives  ^B=:^^R+W|.    Silica  ^  a»l 


d 
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egi 
Ti  ire,  by  hypothesis,  dhrinfate  by  d^  it  foOowt  that  di  divides  also  -^R ;  but 

Cih 

dx  18  prime  with  respect  to  It ;  hence,  dx  divides  --j.    Dividing  all  the  terms  of 

c  cqi 

the  equation  by  du  and  talung,  to  abridge,  ^=N,  ^=Ni,  it  becomes 

S®=N.R+NR.| (6) 

Equations  (4)  and  (d)  piDve^that  all  the  values  of  x  and  y,  which  reduce  the 

Ti  CC\  CCi  CC\  Ti 

polynomiak  &  and  nr  to  zero,  destioy  also  -jr^  wad  tt-B  ;  but  -jr  and  ^ 
are  prime  with  respect  to  each  other ;  consequently,  2^,  aU  (^  9oLvium$  of 

the  system  R^O,  T~^Of  agree  toith  those  of  the  given  system^  A=:0,  B=0. 

[c]  We  obtain  a  relation  between  A,  Ri,  and  -r*  by  multiplying  equation  (4) 

by  Cs,  and  placing,  instead  of  CtR,  its  value  found  in  the  second  member  of  the 
third  equation  of  system  (1);  we  thus  find 

By  bypothei^s,  c^i  divides  the  first  member  of  this  equation,  it  also  .divides  r,; 

it  ought,  then,  to  divide  RifMjgs-t'^^sTJf '^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^''^  prime  with  re- 
spect to  each  other ;  da  then  divides  the  term  by  which  Ri  in  the  above  equa- 
tion is  multiplied.    Designating  the  quotient  by  Ms  the  equation  becomes 

^A=Mai.+M.R,J («) 

Multiplying  equation  (5)  by  Cg,  and  then  placing,  instead  of  c^R,  its  value  • 
found  in  the  second  member  of  the  third  equation  of  system  (1),  it  becomes 

^ =R,  (n,^.^.  Nc^)  +  N,R,r,. 

We  can  demonstrate  as  before  that  the  multiplier  of  Ri  is  divisible  by  <2ti 
and,  representing  the  quotient  by  Ns,  we  find 

^B=N^.+N.R.J (7) 

Equations  (6)  and  (7)  show  that  all  the  values  of  ar  and  y,  which  reduce  the 
polynomials  Ri  and  ^  to  aero,  destroy  also  the  first  members  of  these  two 

aqaations;  but  j^  and  ^  are  prime  with  respect  to  each  other;  conse- 

quently.  S^,  all  the  solutions  of  the  sysUm  Ri=0,  ^=0,  suU  those  of  the  pro- 

posed  system^  A^O,  B^O.  . 

[d]  The  equation  which  gives  a  relation  between  A,  R«t  voA  ^,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  equation  (6)  by  c,,  and  placing,  instead  of  cj|l„  its  vrfu^ 
as  given  in  the  second  member  of  the  fourth  equation  of  system  (1) ;  we  U:iu^ 
find 
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Dividing  the  two  membera  of  tfab  equation  by  d^,  and  designating  by  Ma  the  qoo- 

tient  obtained  by  dividing  the  entire  polynomial  Ms^s-f'^^iT'  ^  <^f  there 
results 

5gA=Mai.+M.J (8) 

To  obtain  a  relation  between  B,  Rg,  and  -rt  we  multiply  equation  (7)  by  c^ 

and  put  in  the  place  of  CsRi  the  second  member  of  the  fourth  equation  of  die 
system  (1),  which  gives 

Dividing  both  members  by  d^,  and  designating  by  N3  the  quotient  obtaiiied 
by  dividing  the  entire  polynomial  Ns^s-t-^^Ni-j-  by  ^£3,  it  becomes 

33J^B=N,R,+N,^ (9) 

Equations  (8)  and  (9)  show  that  all  the  values  of  x  and  y,  which  reduce  the 

am 

polynomials  R3  and  -j-  to  zero,  destroy  also  the  first  members  of  those  equa- 
tions ;  but  , ,  ,  .  and  -r  are  prime  with  respect  to  each  other ;  consequent- 

ly,  4*^,  all  the  sdutums  of  the  system  Rs=0,  7=^  concur  with  those  of  the 

proposed  system,  A=sO,  3=0. 

(II.)  It  remains  still  to  be  proved  that  any  system  tohatsoever  of  vahies 
which  satisfy  the  equations  A=0,  Br=0,  is  a  part  of  the  systems  of  vaUus 
which  furnish  equations  (2). 

To  form  the  equations  which  demonstrate  this  second  part  of  the  theorem, 

C  Q 

let  us  first  place  in  equation  (3)  N  instead  of  ^,  and  M  instead  of  ^ ;  it  will 
become,  transposing  the  term  MB, 

NA— MBssRj (10) 

Eliminate  now  R  between  equations  (4)  and  (5).  We  can  efifect  this  efim- 
inatiou  by  subtracting  one  of  these  equations  from  the  other,  after  we  have 
multiplied  the  first  by  Ni,  the  second  by  Mi,  remembering  the  values  previ 
ously  given  to  Ni  aud  Mi ;  but  the  calculations  will  be  simpler  if  we  multiply 
equation  (4)  by  B  and  equation  (5)  by  A.  Subtracting  the  two  resulting  equa- 
tions the  one  from  the  other,  we  find 

(MiB-NiA)R+(MB-NA)Rij-=0. 

Placing  instead  of  MB— NA  iu  value  previously  determined,  — R^  and 
suppressing  the  &ctor  R|,  this  equation  becomes 

'dd, 


NiA— MiB=— Ri^  ....  (11) 
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Finally,  we  eUminate  Ri  between  equations  (6)  and  (7).  To  do  this,  mnl* 
ti|^  equation  (6)  by  B  and  equation  (7)  by  A ;  then  subtract  the  one  of  the 
rasttlting  equations  from  the  other,  we  thus  obtain 

(M,B— N,A)Ri+(MiB— N,A)IUt=0. 
Placing  in  this  equation,  instead  of  MiB — N^A,  its  value,  determined  in  (11), 
Ri-TTt  and  suppressing  the  &ctor  Ri,  it  becomes 

N.A-M3=IUS^.  ....  (12) 
In  the  same  manner  we  obtain  the  equation 

Equation  13  shows  fhat  every  system  of  values  of  x  and  y  which  gives 
A^O,  B=0,  ought  also  to  satisfy  the  equation 

d  di  di  d^T^ 
mn  equation  which  requires  that  one  of  its  factors  equal  zero,  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  equations 

^     ^   ^i  »■«  ''s 

5=°'  51=®'  5=»'  5=°' 

give  aD  the  correct  values  of  y . 

This  being  established,  let  x=:a,  y^p  be  a  system  of  correct  values  of  tfao 

equations  A^O,  B=0. 

r 
If  the  value  y=:/?  is  a  root  of  the  equation  ^^=0,  it  is  clear  that  the  system 

r 
xsso,  y=/9  win  be  a  solution  of  the  system  B=0,  ^^0. 

If  the  value  y=:/9  does  not  verify  the  equation  ~i=0,  and  if  it  is  a  root  of 

the  equation  -x=0,  we  perceive,  by  equation  (10),  that  the  system  r=a, 
y=ifi  will  give  R=0 ;  consequently,  it  will  be  a  solution  of  the  system  RssO, 

If  the  value  y^P  verifies  neither  the  equation  ^=0  nor  the  equation  ^^0; 

and  is  a  root  of  the  equation  ^=0,  we  see,  by  equation  (11),  that  the  system 
7:=  a,  y=/3  will  give  RisO  ;  consequently,  it  wiU  be  a  solution  of  the  system 

Ri=:0,  5=0. 
as 

If  the  value  y=/9  does  not  verify  any  one  of  the  equations  2=0)  2"=  0* 

Ts  ^S 

T=0,  and  is  a  root  of  the  equation  t=0,  we  see  by  equation  (12)  that  the 
system  r:=a,  y=s|9,  will  give  R«=0 ;  consequently,  it  will  be  a  solution  of  the 

system  Ri=0,  7=0. 

Cc 
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Hence,  all  the  systems  of  values  which  satisfy  the  equatums  A=0,  BssO, 
form  part  offhe  values  which  furnish  equatitms  (2). 

f  ^  4*  4* 

The  equation  3  •  7^  •  T*  *  T  =0*  which  gives  all  the  correct  values  of  y,  is 
called  the^iuiZ  eqtuition  in  y. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PRECEDIlfO  METHOD. 

It  may  chance  that  in  one  of  the  equations  of  system  (2),  for  example,  ^ 

^0,  R=0,  a  value  of  y,  derived  from  the  first  equation,  destroys  some  of  the 
coefficients  of  the  powers  of  x  in  the  second  equation,  after  the  highest  power 
of  £ ;  in  this  case  we  only  obtain  a  number  of  values  of  x  inferior  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  equation  RssO;  and  if  the  substitution  of  the  value  of  y  should 
destroy  all  the  multipliers  of  the  powers  of  x  in  R,  the  equation  R=0  would 
not  give  any  value  of  x.  In  fact,  it  can  be  proved,  by  a  method  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  employed  with  reference  to  the  general  equation  of  the  second 
degree  (Art.  191),  that  if  in  an  equation  of  the  form  S2:"+Hx»-'+Ki*^ 
-|- . . .  ssO,  we  suppose  that  the  quantities  which  enter  into  the  coefficients 
S,  H,  K,  d:c.,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  have  S=0,  H=0,  &c.,  the  equation 
has  infinite  roots  equal  in  number  to  the  consecutive  coefficients  which  are  re- 
duced  to  zero.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  theory  by  which  we  hsfo 
proved  that  the  solutions  of  systems  (2)  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  system 
A=0,  B=0,  only  applies  to  solutions  expressed  by  finite  values  of  r  and  y. 

To  prove  that  the  solutions  of  systems  (2),  in  which  the  value  of  r  is  in- 
finity, also  suit  the  proposed  equations  A=0,  B=0,  suppose  that  y=:/?,  veri- 

am 

fying  the  equation  -r=0,  causes  one  or  more  of  the  multipliers  of  the  higher 
powers  of  z  in  R  to  vanish.    If,  in  the  two  members  of  the  equality  (4)  we 

am 

make  y=P,  the  term  MR]-—  will  be  reduced  to  zero,  and  the  degree  of  the 

term  MiR  will  be  lowered  with  respect  to  x  one  or  more  units. 
Again,  we  can  not  suppose  that  the  terms  of  M^R,  which  are  reduced  to 

zero,  have  been  destroyed,  until  we  have  made  y=/?  in  the  terms  of  MRiji 

because  the  degrees  of  A,  B,  R,  Ri,  &c.,  are  decreasing,  and  we  see  witboot 
difficulty,  from  the  relations  which  exist  between  M,  M„  M,,  &€.,  that  the 
degrees  of  these  quantities  with  respect  to  x  go  on  increasing.     It  will  be 

necessary,  then,  in  order  that  y  may  have  the  value  ft  that  the  degree  of  jr-A 

with  respect  to  r  be  lowered  as  many  units  as  the  degree  of  R  is  lowered. 
We  can  prove,  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  value"  y =i9  ought  also  to  came 
one  or  more  of  the  coefficients  of  the  higher  powei-s  of  r  in  B  to  vanish.  The 
equations  A=0,  B=0  will  give  then  for  y  =/3  one  or  more  infinite  values  of  x. 
As  to  the  reciprocal  proposition,  that  the  solutions  of  the  equations  A=0, 
B=0,  in  which  x  is  infinite,  ought  to  be  found  among  the  solutions  of  systems 
(2),  it  is  not  the  fact,  as  vnll  be  seen  in  the  second  example  following. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

(y— l)^+y(y+l)^-f(3y«+y— 2)x+2y=0, 
{y—l)a^+y(y+l)x+  3y«— 1=0. 
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The  first  divisioD  gWes  at  ooce  the  remaioder  (y— l)^+^y »  takiog  this  re- 
mainder for  a  divisor,  we  obtain,  without  any  preparation,  the  remainder  y" — 1. 
'We  shaU  obtain  then  all  the  solutions  of  the  proposed  system  by  resolving  the 
equations 

y«-l=0,  (y-l)x+2y=0. 

The  first  equation  gives  y=:dbl-  For  the  value  y=s — 1  we  find  x=:— 1, 
and  this  system  will  satisfy  the  proposed  equations.  For  the  value  y^4~^ 
"we  find  xssoD.  This  system,  also,  will  satisfy  the  proposed  equations;  for 
dividing  each  of  these  equations  by  the  highest  power  of  x,  and  taking  x=;aD, 
^e  two  equations  will  be  reduced  to  y — 1=0. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

(y— l)r«+yx+y«— 2y=0, 
(y-l)x+y=0. 

The  division  gives  the  remainder  y* — 2y =0 ;  the  solutions,  therefore,  of  the 
proposed  equations  depend  on  the  system 

y«— 2y=0,  (y— l)x+y=0. 

These  equations  give  the  two  systems 

y=0,  x=0 ;  y =2,  x=  —2. 

But  the  proposed  equations  possess,  besides,  another  solution,  yssi,  :r=ao, 
since  the  value  y=l  causes  the  multiplier  of  the  highest  power  of  x  in  each 
of  these  equations  to  vanish. 

322.  The  following  method  of  elimination  avoids  the  introduction  of  foreign 
roots,  and  enables  us  to  determine  the  degree  of  the  final  equation  : 

Let  equation  A  or  x"+  P-^^°*~*  +  Qx**^ +  Tx+  V  be  supposed  equal  to 

(x— a)(x»-»+Ax«'-«+Bx"-»+,  &c.)    .  .  .  .  C; 

and  equation  B  or  x»+P'x— >  +  Q'x»-« (-T'x+ V  to 

(x— a)(x»->+A'x»-«+B'x— »+,  &c.)  .  .  .  .  D; 
also,  let  equation  A  be  multiplied  by  x»-»+A'x"-«+B'x"-»,  &c.,  and  equation 
B  be  multiplied  by  x»-»+ Ax'^-'+Bx"*-',  &c.,  it  is  evident  that  the  products 
must  be  equal ;  therefore,  * 

(x"+  Px"-»+Qx"-«+,  &c.)(x»-»+A'x*-«+B'x*-»+,  &c.)=(x»+P'x^*+ 
Q'x»-»+,  &c.)(x»-»+Ax°»-«+Bx"-»+,  &c.) E. 

Performing  the  multiplications  and  making  equal  to  each  other,  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  same  powers  of  x  (Art.  209),  m+n— 1  equations  are  obtained 

between  the  indeterminate  quantities  A,  B,  C, .  • . .  A',  B',  C, Now, 

the  number  of  indeterminate  quantities  in  equation  C  is  m— 1,  and  in  equation 
D,  n— 1 ;  therefore,  rhe  number  in  equation  E  is  m4-n— 2.  Of  the  m+n— 1 
equations  m-|-n — 2  suffice  to  determine  A,  B,  C, . .  .A',  B',  C, . . . . ;  >°d  one 

equation  remains  between  P,  Q,  R . . . .  P',  Q',  R' ,  which  it  is  necessaiy 

to  satisfy  in  such  a  manner  that  the  equations  C,  D  may  have  a  common  di- 
visor, X— o ;  this  equation  of  condition  is  the  final  equation  required. 

Since  none  of  the  indeterminate  quantities  A,  B,  C  . . .  A',  B  i  *^  "    'a 
multiplied  by  itself,  the  equations  by  means  of  which  these  quantities  are  de- 
termined are  of  the  first  degree.  K«titnt«A 

The  final  equation  being  resolved,  and  the  values  of  y  successively  suba 

in  A,  B,  C A',  B',  C, . . ..  the  results  are  obtained  from  the  division  ot  tUe 

polynomials  C,  D  by  the  common  divisor  x — a. 
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If  the  equations  A,  B  ore  incomplete,  the  two  products  £  can  nol  be  com- 
plete polynomials  of  the  degree  tn-^-n — 1 ;  but  the  terms  which  are  deficient 
in  the  one  are  found  in  the  other.     For,  taking  the  least  favorable  case,  m., 

a-+P=0;  a-+P'=0; 

the  identity  which  results  from  the  equality  of  the  two  products  ia 

(a:-+P)(a*-i+A'a:— •+,  &c.)= (a:" +?')(«*"* +Aj--«+,  ice.) 

EXAMPLE. 

Let  i«+Pj:+Q=0; 

j^+P'r+Q'srO. 

Denoting  by  x — a  the  factor  which  is  to  be  rendered  common  to  these  eqna- 
tions  by  the  suitable  determination  of  y,  the  first  equation  may  be  considerad 
the  product  of  x — a  by  a  factor,  x-{-  A,  of  the  first  degree ;  and  the  second  the 
product  of  x^-a  by  a  factor,  z-|- A',  also  of  the  first  degree. 

.%  a*+P  x+Q  =:(x-o)(x+A),  • 
x«+P'x+Q'=(x-a)(x+A'), 
and  (x«+Pa:+Q)(x+A')=(a*+P'x+Q')(a:+A), 


or  x»+P 

+A' 


X-+Q 
+PA' 


X-+Q' 
+AP' 


x+AQ'. 


x+QA'=Ar»+P' 
+A 
Making  the  coefficients  of  the  same  powers  of  x  equal  to  each  o&er, 

P+A'=P'+A      or        A— A'=P— P' (1) 

Q+PA'=Q'+AP'or  AP'-PA=:Q-.Q' (2) 

QA'=AQ'         orAQ'— QA'=:0 (3) 

By  mean  of  these  three  equations  of  the  first  degree  the  two  indeterminate 
quantities  A,  A'  can  be  eliminated,  and  a  single  equation  obtained  in  terms  of 
the  quantities  P,  Q,  P',  Q'. 

For,  if  from  equation  (1),  multiplied  by  P,  or  AP— PA's=(P— P')P,  equa- 
tion (2)  be  subtracted,  or  AP' — PA'=Q— Q\  the  remainder  is 

AP— AP'=(P-P')P-(Q-Q'). 

(P-P')P-(Q-Q') 


Whence  Ass 


P— P' 


«•     uur                          4.     (P^P-)P--(Q-Q-) 
Similarly,  A'= pZp^ ' 

If  these  values  of  A,  A'  are  substituted  in  equation  (3), 

(P-P>)P-(Q-Q')  (P-P)P'_(Q-Q') 

P  — P'  <N  St  — "  P«»P'  XVC— -"» 

or  (P-P')PQ'-(Q-Q')Q'-(P-P')QP'+(Q-Q')Q-=0, 

or  (P-P')(PQ'-.QP')+(Q-Q')(Q-Q')=0, 

or  (P-«P')(PQ'  — QP')  +  (Q— Q')«=5:0. 

The  quantities  P,  P',  Q,  Q',  containing  only  y  and  known  qnantitiea,  this  is 
the  final  equation  in  y. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that,  if  this  equation  is  identical,  the  proposed 
equations  have  at  least  one  common  factor  of  the  form  x — a,  whatever  be  the 
value  of  y ;  and  that,  if  it  contains  only  known  quantities,  these  equations  are 
contradictory. 

When  the  final  equation  has  the  proper  form,  the  fiictor  z— >a  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  first  of  the  proposed  equations  by  x-|- A ;  thus, 
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ar+A)  la+Px+Q  (r+P— A 
±»+Ax 
(P-.A)x+<i 
(P~A)x+(P-.A)A 

^-.(P-«A)A. 
The  quotient  is  x-|-P^A,  wad  the  remainder  is  considered  equal  to  zero, 
because  it  is  reduced  to  zero  by  the  substitution,  for  y,  of  a  value  deduced 
from  the  final  equation. 

Making  the  quotient  x-(-P-— A  equal  to  zero,  the  value  of  x  is  x=sA-^P, 
and  by  substituting  the  value  of  A, 

(P-P')P-(Q-Q') 

or  zs=— p— p. 

Tlus  example  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  method.    From  its 
particular  form  it  admits  of  resolution  by  another  and  a  much  shorter  process. 
For  if  from  a*+Pa:+Q=0 

j«4-P'x+Q'=:0  is  subtracted, 
the  remainder  is 

(P-P')2r+Q-Q'=0; 

Q-Q' 


••.  zss  — 


p— P'* 


OF  THE  DSaBEE  OF  THE  FINAL  EaUATION. 
323.  The  degree  of  the  final  equation  can  not  be  depressed  by  the  reduction 
of  each  of  tUe  coefiScients  P,  Q,  R . . .  P^  (^\  R' ...  in  the  equations 

x"+Px"-»+Qx»-»  ....  +Tx+V=0, 
x"-fP'a*-»+Q'^c^'  •  •  •  •  +T'x+V'=0, 
to  the  term  of  the  highest  exponent  in  y  which  it  contains ;  for  the  degree  of 
each  of  the  equations  is  not  changed  by  the  reduction.    Therefore,  the  reason- 
ing may  be  applied  to  the  equations 

x"+ayx^»+6y«x"-« +tt/^-^x+vy^szO  ....  (1) 

x^+a'yj^-^-l-b'yh*^ +fy^^X'\-vY:=0  ....  (2) 

which  are  of  the  same  degree  respectively  as  the  preceding  equations.    The 
latter  are  reducible  to 

(y)"+'' (i)"~'+' (5)°^ +'^+•=0 (3) 

X 

in  which  the  unluiown  quantity  is  -,  and  a,  &,...<,  v;  a^  6\ . . .  tf,  xf^  are 

numbers. 

Denoting  by  a,  /9,  ^ . . .  the  numerical  roots  of  equation  (3) 
and  by  a^  /)',/...  the  numerical  roots  of  equation  (4) 
these  equations  may  be  decomposed  into 

(^-«)(H)(^-'')'*«'=0' 
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Whence     (a:— ay  )(x— %  )(x— yy  ),  &c.  =0 (5) 

(x-oyXx-iS'yXx^/y),  &c.  =0 (6) 

SubstitutiDg  in  equation  (5)  the  roots  of  x  from  equation  (6),  m.,  a'y, 

/3'y,  &c., 

(a'y— fly)(o'y-.^y)(fl'y— yy),  &c.  =0. 

(/y— «y)(y'y  — %)(/y-7y)»  ^c.  =o. 

Or,  since  the  number  of  factors  in  equation  (5)  is  m,  and  the  Dumber  of 
roots  in  equation  (6)  is  n, 

y»(o'-a)(a'-i3)(a'-y),  &c.  =0, 
y-(/?'~o)(/3'-^)(/3'-.y),  &c.  =0, 
y-(/-a)(/-^)(/-y).  &c.  =0. 

Consequently,  there  are  n  equations,  each  of  the  degree  m ;  these  give  all 
the  solutions  in  y.  The  product  of  these  roots  (or  solutions)  of  y  is  the  final 
equation,  since  it  becomes  zero  for  all  the  values  of  y  which  render  its  fiustors 
zero,  and  only  for  these  values.  Now,  this  product  is  evidently  of  the  degree 
mn.  Consequently,  the  degree  of  the  final  equation  (unless  roots  not  belong- 
ing to  the  proposed  equations  are  introduced  by  the  process  of  eliminatioD) 
can  not  exceed  the  product  of  the  degrees  of  the  proposed  equations. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  numerical  values  of  the  roots  of  y  are 
changed  by  this  process,  but  that  their  number  remains  undisturbed  by  it. 

IRRATIONAL  EaUATIONB. 

324.  All  the  direct  methods  employed  for  the  solution  of  equations  suppose 
that  the  unknown  quantities  in  them  are  not  affected  with  any  radical  sign; 
when,  therefore,  the  unknown  is  found  under  a  radical  sign,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, before  applying  the  process  of  solution,  to  employ  some  preparatory 
method  of  rendering  the  equation  rational.  Such  a  method  is  at  once  sug- 
gested by  the  theory  of  elimination.  For,  if  we  equate  each  of  the  iiratiooal 
terms  with  an  unknown  quantity,  and  remove  the  radical  from  each  of  these 
new  equations  by  involution,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  equations  (including  the 
original  one,  with  its  irrational  terms  replaced  by  the  new  symbols)  without 
radicals,  from  which  the  quantities,  temporarily  introduced,  may  be  eliminated, 
and  thence  a  rational  equation  obtained,  involving  only  the  original  unknown 
quantities. 

The  following  examples  will  fully  illustrate  the  mode  of  proceeding : 

(1)  Let  the  equation  be 
Put 


and  we  then  have  the  three  following  rational  equations,  from  which  we  may 
eliminate  y  and  z,  viz., 

y*=X— 1,  Z»=:x+1,  X— y+2=:0. 

From  the  last  equation  we  get  y=zx+z,  and,  by  substituting  this  value  in  the 
first,  y  becomes  eliminated,  and  we  have  these  two  equations  in  x  and  z,  viz., 

2»— x+l=:0 
z«+2x2+x«— x+l=0; 
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and,  to  elimioate  z  from  these,  we  apply  the  process  explained  in  the  preceding 
articles,  and  thus  get  the  final  equation 

a:«_3a:a+ar*+i«+7a*— 7a:+2=0. 

(2)  Let  the  equation  be 

t/4x+7+2Va:— 4«=1. 
Putting 

y=  V4X+7,  2=  Var— 4, 

we  have  the  sjrstem  of  equations 

y»=4x+7,  2«=x— 4, 
y+22=l. 

EXPONENTIAL  EaUATIONS. 

325.  An  exponenHcd  eqtuUion  is  an  equation  in  which  the  unknown  appears 
in  the  form  of  an  exponent  or  index ;  thus,  the  following  are  exponential  equa- 
tions : 

a':=(,  x«=a,  a^'^Cf  x*'=a,  &c.* 

To  resolve  the  equation 

10«=2 

pat  ^^pi  then 

10"'=2  .-.  10=r2«'. 

The  value  of  x*  lies  evidently  between  3  and  4 ;  place  it,  therefore,  equal 
to  3  plus  an  imknown  fraction,  and  we  shall  have 

10=2*"''^,  or  10=2*  X  2^ 

• '  8  ~^     •'•  \4/    -"^' 
The  value  of  af*  lies  evidently  between  3  and  4,  .*.  place 

and  proceed  as  before.    The  value  of  x  is  thus  obtained  in  a  continued  fraction. 

''""'^'"^+?'""^"'"3+x'",  &c., 
which  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  at  pleasure,  and  the  value  found  by  die 
method  explained  hereafter.    (See  Continued  Fractions.} 

When  the  equation  is  of  the  form  a* =6,  or  a^'=zc,  the  value  of  x  is  readily 
obtained  by  logarithms,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  Art.  220.  But  if  the  equa- 
tion be  of  the  form  x«=a,  tiie  value  of  x  may  be  obtained  by  the  rule  of  doubU 
position,  as  in  the  following 

SXAMPI.E. 

Given  x'slOO,  to  find  an  approximate  yalue  of  x. 


•  Exponential  eqoations,  and  those  in  which  logarithms  of  unknown  quantities  enter, 
belong  to  a  claas  called  tnuucendeutaL 
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The  value  of  r  is  evidently  between  3  and  4,  since  3's=27  and  4*s256; 
hence,  taking  the  logarithms  of  both  sides  of  the  equation,  we  have 

X  ]og.  r=:  log.  100=s2.* 


First,  let  Xi=:  3*5 ;  then 

3-5  log.  3*5=   1-9042380 

true  no.  =  2-0000000 

error  =— -0967620 


Second,  let  Xb=   3-6 ;  then 

3-6  log.  3-6=   2-0026890 

true  no.=   2-0000000 

error  =  + -0026890 


Then,  as  the  difference  of  the  results  is  to  the  difference  of  the  assamed 
numbers,  so  is  the  least  error  to  a  correction  of  the  assumed  number  corre- 
sponding to  the  least  error ;  that  is, 

•098451  :  -1  : :  -002689  :  -00273 ; 
hence  rs=  3* 6— -00273=3-59727,  neariy. 

Again,  by  forming  the  value  of  x*  for  r=3*5972,  we  find  the  error  to  be 
— 0000841,  and  for  xss3-5973,  the  error  is  +-0000149 ; 

hence,  as  -000099  :  -0001  : :  -0000149  :  -0000151 ; 
therefore,  x=s.3-5973— -0000151=3-5972849,  the  value  nearly. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

(1)  Find  X  from  the  equation  x'=5.  Ans.  2-129372. 

(2)  Solve  the  equation  x'= 123456789.  Ans.  8-6400268. 

(3)  Find  x  from  the  equation  x'=2000.  Ans.  4-8278226. 

DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  BINOMIAL  THEOREM. 

CASE  I. 

326.  If,  at  Prop.  V.,  Art.  245,  we  suppose  the  second  terms  ai,  a^^  as,  dec.,  of 
the  binomials  to  be  all  positive  instead  of  negative,  and  all  equal  to  a,  then  the 
products  two  and  two  will  all  become  a' ;  those  three  and  three,  a',  and  so 
on ;  and,  by  recurring  to  Art.  203,  we  perceive  that  the  number  of  combina- 
tions or  products  two  and  two,  if  we  suppose  that  there  are  n  binomials,  wiD 

be  expressed  by  ,  the  number  three  and  three  by  "     "7  %  *nd 

so  on.    Hence,  where  n  is  a  whole  number, 

(x+a)»=x»+nax»-»+-Y72-^a*J:^+,  &c.,  +a», 
or 

(a-fx)»=a»+«a— »x+Aa— ■x«+Ba»-»x»+,  6cc (1) 

by  reversing  the  order  of  tiie  terms,  and  disregarding  the  particular  form  of 
the  ooefficientB  after  the  second  term. 

CASE   II. 

If  the  exponent  be  fractional,  we  have 


(a+x)»  =  V(a+j)»=  Vtf'"+»»a«^»x+ Aa"-«x«+,  &c. 


•  In  equations  of  tbii  kind  the  foUowing  method  may  be  adopted :  Let  a^=a  j  then 
X  log.  x=  log.  a !  put  log.  «=:y,  and  log.  a=b ;  then  a:y=*.  and  log.  a;-f  log.  y=  log.  h; 
bence  y-f  log.  y=  log.  b.    Now  y  may  be  found  by  doable  position,  as  above,  and  then  « 

becomes  known.    When  a  is  less  than  %nity,  pot  x=:-  and  a=i ;  then  we  have  fty=» 

y  b 

.-.  y  log.  ft=  bg.  y,  and  if  tog.  b=ic,  and  log.  y=z ;  then  cy=z,  and  tog.  c-f  tog.  y=  tog.  r, 
or  log.  c-f  z=:  tog.  X,  Hence  *  may  be  foaud  by  the  precedii^  method,  and  then  y  and  x 
become  known. 
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Applying  the  rule  at  Ajrt  113  for  extractiDg  the  root  of  a  polynomial,  the 

m 

first  term  of  the  root  will  be  a  °  ;  the  divisor  of  the  second  term  of  the  given 

polynomial,  n\a^)      ^na     >  ;  and  the  quotient  or  second  term  of  the  root 

will  be  -  a"~    ^"*~"^x=-a»    z.    When  the  two  terms  of  the  root  thus  fonnd 
n  n 

are  raised  to  the  n^  power,  and  subtracted  from  the  given  polynomial  accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  the  first  two  terms  of  the  latter  will  be  canceled,  and  the  next 


highest  power  of  a  to  be  divided  by  the  constant  divisor  na     ■  will  be  a 
multiplied  by  2^,  and  the  quotient,  which  is  the  third  term  of  the  root,  will 

contain  a  to  the  power  n — 2— f  m j  = 2  with  2",  and  so  on,  so  that  the 

root  may  be  written  under  the  form 

a»-L— flo    z+A'a"    j*+B'a«    2*+,&c., 
n 

the  same  form,  so  far  as  regards  the  exponents,  as  when  the  exponent  is  a 

whole  number.    The  coefficients  will  be  examined  for  this  and  the  next  case 

together. 

CASE   III. 

When  the  exponent  is  negative,  either  entire  or  fractional,  as  a  consequence 
of  what  has  just  been  demonstrated,  we  have 

But  if  the  division  be  effected  according  to  the  ordinary  rules,  the  quotient 
will  be  indefinite,  and  of  the  form 

a-»— ma-*°-^x+A"(r-"»-^z«+,  &c. ; 

then,  whatever  be  the  exponent  of  a  binomial,  its  development,  as  to  the  co- 
efficients of  the  first  two  terms  and  the  exponents  of  all,  is  of  the  same  form, 
viz.,  that  indicated  by  equation  (1). 

Now,  to  examine  the  coefficients  of  the  other  terms,  for  the  sake  of  gen- 
erali^,  I  shall  consider  two  consecutive  terms  of  any  rank  whatever,  and  I 
shaU  write 

(a-fx)»=:a"4-ma"-»x J-Ma"— a:"-|-Na'»-»-».T°+*+,  &c. 

Let  us  change  throughout  x  into  x-^^y  ;  as  the  unknown  coefficients  con- 
tain neither  a  nor  x,  the  above  expression  becomes 

(a + r + y )" = fl" -|- ma""*  (j: -|- y ) . . . . 
.   .+  Ma»-'»(r+y)»+Na'»-"-*(x+y)°+»+,&c. 
By  changing  a  into  a-f-y,  we  should  have  found 

. . .  .-I- M(a-l-y)"— z°Hh N(a-|-y)»-»-»r»+»+ ,  &c. 
In  the  two  preceding  equalities  the  first  members  are  equal,  therefore  the 
second  members  must  be  equal  also ;  and  this  is  the  case  whatever  values  z 
and  y  may  have.  Then,  if  they  be  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  y, 
they  must  be  identical.  It  is  true,  they  contain  binomials,  but  we  know  the 
first  two  terms  of  each  of  these  binomials,  so  that  we  can  form  the  part  which, 
in  each  second  member,  contains  y  to  the  first  degi-ee,  aod  that  will  suffice  for 
our  purpose.  Designating  it  by  Yy  in  the  one  and  by  Y'y  in  the  other,  it 
IS  easy  to  find 
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Y  ssma"^^ . . . . + M»a»-"a*~* + N(«+ 1  )a"-^V .... 

Y'=nui'»-» f-M(w-.n)a'"-»-»2:"-f  N(m— n— l)a»-"-^ar»-» 

These  two  quaDtities  must  be  equal,  whatever  be  the  yalue  of  x ;  the  co- 
efficieots,  therefore,  of  the  same  powers  of  x  must  be  equaL  ConsideEiiig 
only  those  which  pertain  to  a'"""-'^",  we  have 

N(n+l)  =  M(m-n) .-.  N=^— ^. 

We  see  by  this  according  to  what  law,  in  the  development  (1),  any  coeffi- 
cient whatever  is  formed  from  the  preceding.  It  is  the  same  that  we  have 
found  for  the  case  of  a  positive  exponent  (Art.  107,  IV.) ;  and  as  we  have 
seen  that  the  first  two  terms  are  composed  in  the  same  manner,  whatever 
be  liie  exponent  m,  it  will  be  so  also  with  all  the  other  terms. 

An  abbreviate  notation,  sometimes  employed  to  express  the  coefficients  of 
the  binomial  formula,  is  the  initial  letter  B  of  the  word  binomial,  with  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  power  of  the  binomial  before  it,  and  the  order  of  the  coefficient 
above.    Thus,  the  coefficient  of  the  1°  term,  if  the  exponent  be  n,  is  ex- 

0  I  9 

pressed  by  "B ;  of  the  2°,   >B ;  of  the  3°,  "B,   6cc.\  of  the   k^   term 
— -— r by  "B,  or  otherwise  simply  tik. 


SERIES. 

EECUBRING  SEILIE& 
a' 


327.  To  develop  the  expression         ,    in  a  series,  place 


a' 


^qp^=:A+Bx+Ca;«+.  &c.. 

and  proceediqg  by  the  method  of  undetermined  coefficients,  explained  at  Art. 

209,  we  find 

a'  b  b  h 

A=-,  B  =  — A,  C= — B,  D= C,  &c. 

a  a  a  a 

From  which  we  perceive  that  each  coefficient  is  obtained  by  multiptying  the 

b 
preceding  by .     Here  the  series  is  a  simple  geometrical  progression. 

%m 

Proceeding  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  fraction 

we  obtain 

A=-,  B=i ,  C= — A — B,  D= — ^6 — C,  &c. 

a  a  a        a  a        a 

Here  each  coefficient  from  the  3°  is  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding,  muhi- 

c  b 

plied  respectively  by and  — -,  or  each  term  is  the  sum  of  the  two  pre- 

a  a  *^ 

cz*  bx 

ceding  multiplied  by and  — — . 

Again,  in  the  development  of 
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;+6x+cx^+c^^=-^+^^+'  ^^ 


each  term  win  be  composed  of  the  three  preceding,  multiplied  respectively  by 
cb^       car*       bx 


a  a 


Finally,  it  becomes  now  evident  that  in  general  a  fraction  of  the  form 

a'  +  fc^r+c^j* yh't^^ 

a +6x+ca*  . .  . +*^ 
produces  a  series,  each  term  of  which  from  the  (m-|-l)*^  is  composed  of  &e 

k  h      ,  c  .       5 


m  preceding,  multiplied  respectively  by  — -x",  — -af*^*,  . . . if^,  — -x. 

Series  of  this  form  are  called  recurrent,  and  the  assemblage  of  quantities  by 
which  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  several  consecutive  terms  to  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing term,  is  called  tlie  scale  of  relation  of  the  terms. 

328.  Problem. — A  recurring  series  being  given^  to  return  to  the  generating 
fraction. 

In  this  enunciation  it  is  supposed  that  the  recurring  series  is  arranged  with 
respect  to  an  indeterminate  x.     Let 

S=A+Bx+Ca:«H 

be  such  a  series,  having  for  a  scale  of  relation  [^z*,  92",  rx].    Sinoe  this  scale 
contains  three  terms,  the  generating  fraction  is  of  the  form 

a'^b'x+c'jfi 

If  this  fraction  had  been  given,  we  have  seen  that  the  scale  of  relation  would 

[d          c  6  n 
3*^ 3^^  — -X  1.    But  the  generating  fraction  can  be  written  thus, 

a'     6'       & 

— I— X+-.T« 

a  ^  a     'a 


b       c       d 


and  then  we  perceive  that  the  three  terms  in  x  of  the  denominator  can  be  at 
once  obtained  by  taking  those  of  the  scale  of  relation  with  contrary  signs. 
Thus,  we  can  put  the  generating  fraction  under  the  form 

1  —  rx — q3fi  — ps^^ 
and  wo  shall  only  have  to  determine  a,  ^,  7.    To  do  this,  place 

_a+0x4.y2»     ^^     ^^     ^^ 
1 — rx — qx* — p:ifi  1         1  1         » 

and  since,  after  clearing  it  of  fractions,  the  equation  ought  to  be  identical  in 
form,  we  derive  from  it,  having  regard  only  to  the  first  three  terms, 

a+j3x+yx«=A+B   x+C 

— Ar    —Br 
-A^ 

Consequently,  we  shall  have  for  the  generating  fraction 

A+(B— Ar)T+(c— Br— A^)!* 
^■"  i_rx— 9x«— jpr» 
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For  example,  let  S=l— 2j:— aJ»— 6x»+4x«— .. .  be  a  recoiring  series, 
wbose  scale  of  relataon  is  [-|-x*,  +^^t  — ^]*  Taking  the  above  fonnTila,  ^re 
shall  have 

A=l,  Bss— 2,  c=— l,jp=l,  g=4,  r=— 2, 
and  we  shall  find 

1— 9a« 
l  +  tix— 4z»— a:*' 

329.  Problem. — A  aeries  being  given,  to  determine  tohetker  it  he  reewringf 
asuly  in  this  ease,  to  return  to  the  generating  frctction. 
Let  the  given  series  be 

S=A+Bar+Cj:«+Da:>H 

a' 
Let  lis  determine  first  whether  it  be  equal  to  a  fraction  of  the  ibnn      .  ^. 

a' 
and  place  S=    .  .  .    From  this  equation  we  derive 

1     a-\-bx     a      h 

the  quotient,  therefore,  of  (1),  divided  by  the  series,  ought  to  be  exact,  and  of 
the  formp-^-qx.    Then  the  generating  fraction  will  be  expressed  thus : 

p+qx 

If  the  division  does  not  stop  at  the  second  term  this  series  wiD  not  be  recur- 
ring, or  else  it  wiU  arise  from  a  more  complicated  fraction. 

a'+b'x 

Place  S= — rr — i^~Ji*  we  shall  have 
a'j^t>X'\-cx' 

1      a+bx+ca^  a'^afi 

S""    a'+b'x    •^^+^*+a'+6'j:' 

that  is  to  say,  dividing  (1)  by  the  series  S,  if  we  stop  the  dirision  after  we 
have  obtained  as  a  quotient  terms  of  the  form  p-^^qx,  the  series  SiX*,  inrhich  is 
the  remainder  that  we  then  have,  and  which  is  always  divisible  by  2",  will  be 

such  that,  after  we  have  removed  this  factor,  we  must  have  -5  =,.,,. 

Hence  we  derive 

S     a'+6'ar 
^=:—^=^p,+q,x; 

that  is  to  say,  the  new  dirision  ought  to  terminate  at  the  second  term  in  the 
quotient;  and  then,  to  find  the  generating  fraction,  we  shall  have  the  two 
equations 

1  Si      S 

whence 

1  S,  1 


Ss 


j,+^x+|x-'^     ^^+^^^' 


Consequently,  the  generating  fraction  will  be 


(p+qx)(Pi+qix)+3*' 
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Suppose  that  the  quotient  of  S  by  Si  is  DOt  exactty  pi^qiX ;  if  the  series 
18  recurring,  it  will  be  of  an  order  superior  to  the  second.    Let  us  examine  if 

we  can  have  S= — rr — .    _,  ,    f  ,. 

We  derive  from  this  equation 

1  a"+6"a: 

that  is  to  say,  after  having  obtained  the  first  two  terms  of  the  quotient  of  1, 
divided  by  the  series  Si,  we  shall  find  for  a  remainder  a  series,  sJl  of  whose 
terms  will  contain  sfi ;  and  if  we  designate  this  remainder  by  SiX",  we  shall 
have 

S,         a"+6"x 


This  equality  gives 


S""a'+6'x+c'a«' 


S  a'" 

hence,  designating  by  S«2*  the  series  which  we  find  for  a  remainder  after 
having  carried  the  division  of  the  series  S  l^  the  series  Si  to  the  terms  of  the 
qwjtient pi-^-qiX,  we  should  have 

S,         a' 


,ftf 


St"~a"+6"x' 
From  this  last  equality  we  derive 

Here  the  operations  stop ;  for,  returning  to  the  generating  fraction,  we  diaD 
have  the  equations 

1  S       S  S       S 

and  from  these  equations  we  derive 

S=— i— —  -*=— i— —  ?!--_i_ 
""    ,       ,  S«V  S""  S.  •  Si'^pt+qips' 

We  have,  then,  only  a  few  substitutions  to  make  in  order  to  obtain  a  fi«c- 
tion  equal  to  S. 

Widiout  proceeding  further,  the  reader  will  doubtless  perceive  that  the 
successive  operations  for  finding  the  quotients  p^^qx,  pi-('9t^f  ^m  uid  for 
returning  to  the  generating  fraction,  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  those  which  are 
necessary  in  reducing  an  ordinary  fraction  to  a  contirued  friu:tion,  and  in  re- 
turning to  the  ordinary  fraction.  This  observation  will  take  the  place  of  a 
general  rule.  If  we  arrive  at  a  division  which  gives  an  exact  quotient  of  the 
{onnp^qx,  we  know  that  the  series  is  recurring.    (See  Contin.  Fractions.) 

EXAMPLE. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  determine  whether  the  series  of  numbers  1, 2,  3,  dce,^ 
be  recurring.  It  is  not  this  numerical  series  which  we  must  consider,  but  the 
equation 

S=l+2r+3i»+4x»H 

We  perceive  that  the  operations  will  be  performed  as  follows : 
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Divisi&nofl  by  S 

1  +  2t+3x«+4j:=H 


1— 2x 


— 2x— 3a:*— 4ar»— 6x* 

?+2?+3x*+Trr. = Sia». 
Division  of  Shy  Si. 


l-|-2r-|-3j^+4a:»+ 


1+2x+3x«+4j:»+  . 

14,23?+3jc«+43:»+  . 

0 

1  S,       S 

Hence,  the  series  S  is  recurring,  and  we  have  g=l— 2x+"s**»  S*~^' 

IS.  „  1 

We  derive  from  this  S= g—  -g"=l  ?  consequently,  ^  =  i_2x+3* 

1— 2x+gV 


Remark. — In  finding  a  rule  to  determine  whether  a  series  is  recurring,  we 
have  considered  the  series  as  derived  from  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  of  t 
degree  inferior  to  the  denominator.  But  even  if  this  last  condition  does  not 
have  place,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  same  explications,  and,  conaequen^, 
the  same  rule,  will  always  subsist. 

329.  Problem. — To  find  the  general  term  of  a  recurring  series. 
Suppose  that  the  series  has  for  a  generating  fraction 

■"  a4-6x  +  ...4-Arx" 
We  can  write  this  fraction  thus : 

F=(a'+6'x |-Var"^»)(a+ixH h*a-)-^ 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  by  developing  the  power  — 1,  obtaining  the  product 
of  the  two  factors  in  this  equation,  and  taking  in  this  product  the  part  which 
contains  x  to  any  power  whatsoever,  we  shall  have  the  general  term  of  the  re- 
curring series.  But  the  problem  is  resolved  ordinarily  by  another  proceiSi 
which  I  proceed  to  exhibit. 

We  divide  first  all  the  terms  of  the  fraction  F  by  A:,  and  write  it  under  the 
form 

The  fraction  is  supposed  in  all  cases  to  be  reduced  to  its  most  simple  form, 
so  that  U  has  no  common  factor  with  V. 

We  decompose,  then,  the  denominator  into  binomial  factors,  such  as  T-(-a, 
whether  it  be  by  equating  this  denominator  to  zero,  or  by  some  other  method, 
and  then  the  fraction  is  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  addition  of  many  othen, 
which  have  for  denominators  these  diflferent  factors.  We  determine  aO  these 
partial  fractions,  and  then  form  the  general  term  of  the  development  of  each; 
then,  taking  the  sum  of  these  general  terms,  we  shall  have  the  general  term 
of  the  recurring  series. 

(n  this  decomposition  into  partial  fractions  it  is  necessazy  carefully  to  dis- 
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tioguish  in  V  the  simple  factors  from  those  which  are  raised  to  powers  ffX 
each  simple  factor  x-{-a  we  shall  take  a  fraction  of  the  form 

M 
x+a' 
For  each  factor,  such  as  (i:-f-6)",  we  might  take  one  of  the  form 

(x+by  '' 

but  it  is  more  cooTextient  to  have  only  fractions  with  monomial  numerators ; 
instead,  therefore,  of  a  fraction  like  the  preceding,  we  take  n,  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

N  N,  N,  N^i 

M,  N,  Ni...  representing  quantities  independent  of  x. 

Consequently,  if  we  suppose  that  V=(x-{-a)(x-|-^)''-  •  •«  we  can  place 

and  the  question  will  be  reduced,  for  the  present,  to  the  determination  of  the 
numerators  M,  N,  Ni,  &c.    But  thes*  have  been  determined  in  Art.  209,  (3). 

The  preceding  decomposition  being  effected,  the  determination  of  the  gen- 
eral term  of  the  recurring  series  does  not  offer  any  difficulty. 

Each  partial  fraction  can  be  put  under  the  form  P(jp-(-x)~\  designating  by 
X  an  entire  positive  number,  which  can  be  equal  to  1.  If  we  develop  this 
power,  we  readily  find  that  the  term  affected  with  x"  is 

1 . 2 . 3 . . .  n  ^ 

It  IS  the  sum  of  like  expressions,  all  containing  x",  and  resulting  from  the 
different  partial  fractions  which  compose  the  general  term  required. 

When  the  denominator  of  the  generating  fraction  contains  imaginary  fac- 
tors, these  factors  introduce  imaginary  quantities  into  the  general  term.  If 
we  suppose,  however,  that  the  coefficients  of  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  the  proposed  fraction  are  all  real  (and  they  are  always  taken  so),  it  is  evi- 
dent, a  priori,  that,  as  we  find  the  development  of  this  fraction  by  division,  the 
general  term  can  not  embrace  any  imaginary  factors ;  consequently,  we  are 
sure  that  all  the  imaginary  quantities  which  arise  firom  the  factors  of  the  de- 
nominator will  disappear. 

SUMMATION  OF  SEEIES. 

The  summation  of  series  is  the  finding  of  a  finite  expression  equal  to  the 
proposed  series,  even  when  the  series  is  infinite,  and  in  many  cases  this  finite 
expression  is  found  by  subtraction. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Required  the  sum  of  the  series  i~2+2^+37+  •  •  •  •  ^  infinity. 

111111  ,  .  ^  . 

Let  S=j+-+--|-^-|-^-f-g-|- ad  mfinitum. 

..  S 1= — I 1- — l--4-=-l- — k ad  mfinitum. 
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Hence,  by  8ubtz«ctiiig  the  latter  from  the  former,  we  have  the  required  anin  : 

-L     J-     -L    -i-     J_  — 

(2)  Required  the  sum  of  the  series  -— -|-— —+—--1- to  n  terms. 

l*u      «6«4      «5>0 

,    „    1   1   1    1  1 

Let  S=j+2+3+-+ -     («) 

„  1        1  1        1     1     1     1  1 

SubtractiDg  (6)  from  (a),  we  have 

1        1        ^J _2_     _?__?__?_  2 

^■^2""n+T"'n+2"'1.3+2^"*'3;5"*'4;6'^ n(n+2) 

•'•  1.3+2.4+3.5+4.6+ '•n(n+2)~2  <  ^+2""\n+l"*"«+2;  S 

2i-       »  +  1^2      «.+  2S 


n  n 


^2n+2+4n+8* 
When  n  is  infinitely  great,  then  we  have 

1111  ,.^.  1/1\I13 

;-r4-r-74-;rT+T^4-  •  •  •  ad  innnitum  =-:(l+rtJ — ^t. 

1.3^2.4~3.6~4.6^  2\  ^2/      oo     go     4 


(3)  Sum  the  series  7^— ^^+^r^— 7^+ *d  infinitum. 

X.v       4w«4       t/.O       4.0 


A.iia*  ~« 


(4)  S«m  the  Mries  _L_+^+^+ «1  i„6nitum. 


Ans-i. 


e  i*  nr 

(6)  Sum  the  series  1:23+2314+3X6+ ^^  *®™*' 


A       3        2     .      ^ 

^'^'-  2-;^+iH=^- 

(6)  Sum  the  series  a-|-2ar4-3ar^4-4(Z7*-|-  ....  to  n  terms. 

SI— r*        iir*   ) 

(7)  Sum  the  series  l+Sir+Sx^+Tx^+Sx* ....  ad  infinitum. 

a 

BIFFEREKCE  SERIEa 

330.  Let  there  be  the  arithmetical  progression 

a,  a-|-<'t  a-{-2(f,  (z-{-3cI .... 

If  we  begin  with  a  new  term,  6,  and  add  to  it  successively  each  term  of  die 
above,  we  obtain 

&,  h+a,  &+2a+(f,  &+3a+3(f,  5+4a+6<J. . ., 

which  is  called  a  difierence  series  of  the  2^  order,  and  so  on,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing scheme : 


/ 
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Oidorof 


1.2 


HL     «,     c+A     e+a^  ■ .  ■  c+(^x)a  I  (>-ypi)^(j;=j^(»:±)^ 


fte.      frfij 


I.  order,  2,  5,  8,  11,  14  . . 

11.  order,  4,  6,  11,  19,  30  . . 

III.  order,  5,  9,  15,  26,  45  . . 

331.  From  the  manner  in  which  these  differoDce  series  are  formed,  it  is 
evident  that  if  we  subtract  from  one  another  the  successive  terms  of  any  or- 
der, we  obtain  the  terms  of  the  preceding,  and  continuing  in  this  way  till  we 
subtract  the  successive  terms  of  the  first  from  one  another,  we  obtain  between 
them  the  constant  difference  d. 

332.  If  the  order  of  a  series  be  unknown,  its  order  may  be  found  from  what 
has  been  said  above.    Thus  the  series 

5,  9,  15,  26,  45 ; 
taking  the  difference  of  the  consecutive  terms, 

4,  6,  11,  19 

2,  6,    8 

3,  3,    3, 

afiter  three  subtractions  of  consecutive  terms  presents  a  constant  differeneey 
and  is,  therefore,  a  series  of  the  3°  order. 

333.  To  teparaU  the  roots  of  an  equation  hy  means  of  difference  series. 
The  z***  term  of  a  series  of  the  order  m  would  be  expressed,  by 

*+(*-!)/+ 172 ^+  '••'  + 1.2. ..m * 

which,  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  x,  would  be  of  the  form 

Ma-+Aj-»-»+Ba--« \'Gz+K; 

diat  is,  of  the  form  of  the  first  member  of  an  equation  of  the  m*^  degree,  Xa=0» 
K,'now,  we  give  to  x  the  values  . . .  — 4,  — 3,  — 2,  —1,  — 0,  1,  2,  3,  4, ... . 
representing  the  values  which  the  polynomial  X  assumes  by 

X— i,  X-A,  X^t,  X^i,  Xo,  Xi,  Xj,  occ.   .......  (1) 

these  quantities  will  form  a  difference  series,  since  x  denotes  the  order  of  the 
term  in  a  series  of  which  X  is  the  general  term.  There  is  no  objection  to  x  bemg 
negative,  as  a  series  may  be  continued  below  as  well  as  above  the  first  terra, . 
observing  the  same  law  in  a  contraiy  sense. 

Taking  a  sufficient  number  of  terms  of  the  series  (1)  to  obtain^  by  subtrae- 
tion  of  its  successive  terms,  the  series  of  next  lower  order,  and  from  this,  in 
the  same  manner,  that  of  the  next  lower  order  still,  till  we  arrive  at  constant 
differences,  the  terms  of  the  series  (1)  may  be  extended  indefinitely  to  the 
right  and  left  by  forming  them  according  te  (Art.  330),  without  the  trouble  of 
substituting  numerical  values  for  x,  and  calculating  the  corresponding  values 
of  X.  Those  values  of  X  which  have  contrary  signs  will  (Art  252,  Cor.  1) 
have  one  or  an  odd  number  of  roots  between  them. 

Take,  for  example,  the  equation 

9x*— 3a*— 130x«— 17a:+260=0. 
Dd 
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Giving  X  the  values  — 2,  —1,  0,  1,  2,  we  have  the  foQowiDg  resnks  indosed 
in  the  parentheses : 

X.     I      Jik 3        JL (         •^«^— 1  -"4  -^l  ^*^  -^3  -^M 

4.744—  49(—  58  +159  +260  +119  —174)— 313+224, 

forming  a  series  of  the  fourth  order.    The  series  of  the  third  order  is 

—793  —     9(+217  +101  —141  —293)— 139+537 ; 
of  the  second,  +784  +226(^116  —242  —152) +154 +676; 

of  the  first,  —558  — 342(— 126  +  90)+306+522; 

equal  differences,  +216  +216(+216)+216+216. 

By  substituting  other  values,  as  —3,  — 4,  — 5,  — 6,  and  +3,  +4,  +5,  +6, 
^cc,  we  may  extend  the  top  series  to  any  length. 

To  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  substituting  consecutive  numbers  aad  calca- 
latmg  the  result,  the  method  of  difference  series  is  employed,  thus : 

Substitute  a  number  of  consecutive  values  one  more  than  the  degree  of  the 
equation ;  the  smallest  numbers,  being  more  easily  substituted,  are  preferred. 
In  the  present  example,  substituting  — 2,  —1,  0,  1,  2,  we  obtain  that  portioD 
of  the  first  series  which  is  of  the  3°  order,  included  in  brackets ;  from  this, 
by  subtracting  its  consecutive  terms,  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  series 
of  the  2°  order,  and  so  on  ;  and,  finally,  the  difference,  216.  Using  this  dif- 
ference, we  may  extend  the  top  series  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  mediod 
in  Art.  330. 

The  roots  of  the  equation  lie  between  those  numbers  the  substitutions  of 
which  produce  unlike  signs  m  the  result ;  thus,  in  the  above  there  is  one  root 
between  —3  and  — 4,  one  between  — 1  and  -—2,  one  between  1  and  2,  and 
one  between  3  and  4. 

334.  There  exists  between  the  coefiScients  of  two  consecutive  powers  of 
f+a  relations  from  which  many  useful  consequences  nuy  be  deduced. 

Suppose  the  m^  power  of  x+a  to  be 

a-"+A<w«-»+Ba«ar^«+Ca*r«»-»+,  &c. 

Multiplying  the  polynomial  by  x+a,  there  results 

a-H-i+Aaa-"+Ba«a*-»  +  Ca»2-»-«H 

+    asf'+Aa  x"-»+Ba  !-»-•+  . . . 

From  which  we  conclude  that,  to  obtain  the  coefficient  of  any  term  of  the 
(m+1)**  ixnrer  o/'x+a,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  the  coefficient  of  the  term 
of  the  same  rank  in  the  m**  power  that  of  the  preceding  term. 

335.  According  to  this  rule,  we  can  form  the  coefiScients  of  the  successiie 
powers  of  2:+ a,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 

1.  1,  1,  1,*  1.    1,    1,     1,    1   .  . . 

1,  2,  3,  4,    5,     6,     7,     8  . . . 

1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  21,  28  . .  . 

1,  4,  10,  20,  35,  56  .  .  . 

1,    5,    15,  35,  70  . . . 

1,     6,    21,  56  .  .  . 

1,     7,    2o  •  •  • 

1,     o   •  •  • 

1   .  .. 

The  first  vertical  column  of  this  table  is  formed  of  the  single  number  1.  The 
second  column  is  formed  of  the  number  1  written  twice.    We  form  the  third 
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column  by  pladng  at  the  side  of  eacll  term  in  the  second  column  the  number 
obtained  by  adding  it  to  the  term  above  it ;  we  find  thus,  for  the  first  term  of 
the  third  cohimn  l-^-O  or  1 ;  the  second  term  is  1-|-1  or  2*  and  the  third 
04- 1  or  1.  The  fourth  column  is  deduced  from  the  third  in  the  same  manner 
that  that  is  from  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  two  terms  of  the  second  column 
may  be  considered  as  the  coefficients  of  the  first  power  of  r-{-A*  It  results 
from  the  above  rule  that  the  terms  of  the  third  column  are  the  coefficients  of 
the  development  of  (rr-j-a)',  those  of  the  fourth  column  of  (r-{-a)',  &c. 

This  table,  which  may  be  indefinitely  extended,  is  called  the  Arithmetical 
Triangle  of  Pascal. 

336.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  composition  of  the  arithmetical  triangle  that 
the  f^  term  of  any  horizontal  line  is  the  sum  of  the  p  first  terms  of  the  pre- 
ceding horizontal  line.  Because  if  we  consider,  for  example,  the  term  56, 
which  is  the  sbtth  of  the  fourth  line,  this  term  is  formed  by  adding  the  two 
numbers  21  and  35,  which  are  placed  at  its  left  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines ; 
but  the  second  of  these  two  numbers,  35,  is  the  sum  of  15  and  20 ;  the  last 
number,  20,  is  the  sum  of  10  and  10,  and  the  last  number,  10,  the  sum  of  6 
and  4 ;  finally,  4  is  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  3  and  1 ;  we  have,  therefore, 
56s=21+15+10+6+3+l. 

THB  DIFFEBSNTIAL  METHOD  OF  BUMMINa  SERIES. 

337.  Let  a,  6,  c,  (^,  ^ . . . .  be  a  series  of  terms,  in  which  each  term  is  less 
than  the  succeedmg  one ;  and,  taking  the  successive  differences,  we  ha^e 

a  b               e                       d  e,  4cc. 

(di)  h — a         c— 6                  d-^c  «— ci,  &c. 

(d^)  c— 2&+a           d^2c+b  e^2d+c,  &c. 

{dt)  d^3c+3h^a  £— 3<^+3c— 6,  &c. 

(^4)  c— 4(^+6c— 4&-fa,  &c. 

Putting  du  dtt  dt,  di^ for  the  first  terms  of  the  first,  second,  thirdt 

fourth, ....  dififerences,  we  have 

&—  a  szdi .'.  6=a-|-  di 

c^2b-\-a  =s(fs .-.  c=a4-2(fi-|-  d^ 

d^Sc+Sb-^a         =(4  •*•  d=a+3di+3dt+  dt 
e  ^Ad+6c—Ab+a=:d4  .*.  essa+Ad^+6d9+Adi'{'d4, 
&c.  &c. 

Hence  the  (n^-l)*^  term  of  the  proposed  series  is  evidently 

a+ntfi+n-j— 2-a«+ jfTSTs ^•+  '  *  * ' 

and,  therefore,  the  n^  term  is  (bjr  writing  n — 1  for  n) 

338.  To  find  (S)  (he  sum  ofu  terms  of  a  series. 
Let     a,  by  c,  d^  «,  &cc. 
and         0,           a,           a+&i        a+^+^^i           a-f^+^+^f  ^'i 
be  two  series,  of  which  the  (n4*l)^  term  of  the  latter  is  obviousljr  the  sum  of 
n  terms  of  the  former ;  but  the  first  terms  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
differences  in  the  latter,  are 
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hence  the  (n+l)^  term  of  the  latter  series,  or  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the 

former,  is,  by  (1)  in  the  last  article, 

ft  I  ...  ■**("-^)f  .  n(»i-l)(n-g),      n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3) 
"+'"•+"172"'^'+        1.2.3 *^+ 1.2.3.4 '^+  •  •  - 

or  ) 

q     „,,  "("-l),      n(n-l)(n-2)        n(n-l)(«-2)(i,-3) 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  To  what  is  1.2+2.3+3.4+4.5H n(n+l)  equall 

2,  6,  12,  20,  30,  is  the  given  series ; 

4,  6,    8,  10,  differences  of  the  consecutiTe  terms ; 
2,    2,   2,  diflferences  of  these  again,  <£g ; 
0,    0. 
Hence,  a^2,  Ji=4,  (2b=2,  and  1^3,  J4,  &c.  ssO;  therefore 

n(n— 1)  ,      n(n— ])(n— 2) . 

=2n+2n(n— l)+in(n— l)(n— 2)      , 
=Jn(»+l)(n+2). 

Proceed  ah^ays  in  this  way  till  the  differences  become  the  same^f 

(2)  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  1,  2",  3^,  4^  5*,  &c. 

(3)  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  1,  4,  10,  20,  35,  &c. 

(4)  To  what  is  1.2.3+2.3.4+3.4.5+ n(n+l)(n+2)  equal? 

(5)  Sum  n  terms  of  the  series  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  &c. . . . 

(6)  Find  the  sum  of  15  terms  of  the  series  1,  4,  8,  13,  19,  &c. 

(7)  Sum  8  terms  of  the  series  1,  2«,  3^,  4^  5^  6^  &c. 


„,  «(n+l)(n+2)(n+3) 
<^) 1.2.3.4  • 

(4)  }n(«+l)(»«+2)(n+3). 


AirSWERS. 

(5)  »•. 


(6)  ^n(n*4-6ft— 1)=785. 

n'     n*     «*     n 

(7)  T+^+-:j-5n=8772. 


5^  2^  3     30 

POWERS  OF  THE  TEEMS  07  PROQBSSSIONS. 

339.  If  all  the  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression 

■i^aiaq:  aq^ :  o^ . . . .  a(f^ 

are  nused  to  the  same  power  m,  the  result  is  the  series 

a",  a^g",  a^<f^^  a^<f^ a^^tn-i), 

which  is  a  geometrical  progression,  of  which  the  first  term  is  a",  the  ratio  9", 
and  the  number  of  terms  n. 

340.  If  the  terms  of  a  progression  by  differences,  whose  first  term  is  a  and 
common  difference  (f,  be  each  raised  to  the  m^  power,  we  hare 

*  Thia  ia  the  d\  of  the  finraer  series,  bat  the  d^  of  the  latter. 

t  The  terms  of  the  formula  (2),  containing  Uiose  orders  of  differences  which  become  MR)^ 
like  <2s,  d^  9lg.,  in  example  1,  will  all  vanish,  and  the  expression  for  S  will  be  composed 
only  of  the  preceding  terms. 
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(a+  <5)«s=a"+ina»~*  d^ — \         'a"-*  d^+j  &c. 

X  •  m 

Taking  the  differences  of  the  consecutive  terms, 

(a+  <J)«°—  a-         =TOa»-M-l —  «''"*<^'  +'  ^' 

(a+2<J)-— (a+  <J)-=ma— M^ — V  a"-*3<>»+,  &c. 

(a+3<5)"— (a+2«f)«=fl«i'»-MH — \         ^a°*-*5d«+,  &c. 

These  differences  being  not  the  same,  the  same  powers  of  the  terms  of  an 
arithmetical  progression  do  not  form  an  arithmetical  progression. 

341.  To  find  the  sam  of  the  m^  powers  of  an  arithmetical  progression.    Let 

be  any  arithmetical  progression,  of  which  the  common  difference  is  <).    Then 

h:=a'\'6^  cs=&4-^t l'=ik'\'6. 

Raising  these  equalities  to  the  power  m-f-l* 

6-+i=a»+»+(m+l)a»d+^^^i^a»-»<J«+,  &c. 

x  •  A 

<-+»==6»+»4-(m+l)6»(f+^^5i^6---i<J»+,  &c 

X  •  A 

Adding  all  these  equalities,  suppressing  the  common  terms  in  the  two  equal 
sums,  viz.,  6"+S  c*^*,  &c.,  and  transposing  a"^S  we  have 

Z-+1— a"+»=(m+l)i5(a«+6« J-ifc-), 

^(mj-l)m^^^^^ 

4-,  &c. 

To  abridge,  let 

a  +6  +c+i^ Hit  +i  =S„ 

a»+6» 4-^«+i«=S„ 

^  a»+6"+ +*"+P»=S„. 

Then  the  last  expression  becomes 

The  value  of  Sn  deduced  from  this  is 

The  law  of  the  unwritten  terms  is  sufficiently  apparent,  and  the  series  must 
evidently  end  with  the  term  preceding  that  which  contains  the  factor  m — m 
orO. 
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By  formula  (1)  the  sum  Sn  can  be  fouDd,  when  the  sums  of  the  inferior 
powers  are  known ;  for  this  purpose,  make  m:=0,  the  formula  gives  So ; 
making  fii=l,  it  gives  Si,  and  so  on  to  the  sum  of  the  powers  required. 

If  the  progression  -^a.a+S^a+Zd....  is  replaced  by  -rl«2.3....N  (or 
the  series  of  natural  numbers  from  1  to  N),  t.  «.,  .a=:l,  (5=sl,  2=:N,  then  for- 
mula (1)  becomes 

S..N-+?^_f(S^.-N«)_!=|=i><S„_N-)_.&«.     (2) 

If  m=:0,  (2)  becomes 

N»t«_i          N— 1 
S.=N«'+-5q^=l+^-=N (3) 

s.=m:ii ...(4) 


Ifw=l, 


Ifms=2^ 

S,=N«+^^-(S|-N)-i(So-No), 

„      N»    1     N»    N     ^,     N     1 

_N»     N»     N     2N»+3N«+N 

"3  +  2+6""  6 

N(N+1)(2N+1)  ,^^ 

^•=  6 (6) 

Formula  (3)  expresses  the  sum  of  P4-^+3^"*-  ^  ^  terms,  or  of  I-f-l 
4-1...  to  N. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  If  m=0  and  N=10,  So=:N=10. 

Formula  (4)  expresses  the  sum  of  1  -|-2+3 *  •  •  •+^« 

.  ^,     ,      «      10(10+1)     110 

(2)  If  mssl  and  N  =10,  Si=— ^-~-^=r— =65. 

Formula  (5)  expresses  the  sum  of  l>+2'+3* 4-N<. 

10X11X21 

(3)  If  m=2  and  N=10,  Sg= g =386. 

PILINO  OF  BALLS  AND  SHELLS. 

342.  Balls  and  shells  are  usually  piled  in  three  different  forms,  called  trian- 
gular, square,  or  rectangular,  according  as  the  figure  on  which  the  pile  rests 
is  triangular,  square,  or  rectangular. 

(1)  A  triangular  pile  is  formed  by  continued  horizontal  courses  pf  balls  or 
shells  laid  one  above  another,  and  these  courses  or  rows  are  usually  equilateral 
triangles  whose  sides  decrease  by  uni^  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  row,  which 
is  composed  simply  of  one  shot. 

Denoting  by  N  the  number  of  balls  contained  in  one  side  of  the  equilateral 
triangle  which  forms  tha  base  of  the  triangular  pile,  it  is  evident  that  the  num- 
ber of  balls  in  the  base  will  be  expressed  by  1 4-24-3  ..  .  4- N  or  Si,  which 

by  (4)  is  equal  to 

^  N^+N 
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If  in  this  ezpresBion  N  is  saccessively  replaced  by  the  nambers  1,  2,  3 ... ., 
the  Dumber  of  balls  in  the  successive  layers,  begioning  at  the  top,  will  be  ob- 
tained.   These  are, 

1*4-1 
in  the  first,  — 5 — =1 

2»4-2 
in  the  second,  — 5— = 3 

3*4-3 
in  the  third,  7^  =6 

4*4-4 
in  the  fourth,  ^   =10. 

Whence  the  sum  of  the  whole  number  of  balls  contained  in  the  pile  is 

1*4-1     2«+2     3*4-3  N*4-N 

2    +     2    +~2"  "  •  +      2     • 

which  is  sometimes  used.    A  better  form  may  be  obtained  from  this  by  writing 
it  first 

l«4,2«+3» ^.N*     14-2+3...  -^N 

o  4t  o  • 


or 


or 


S,4-Si     1/2N*4-3N*4-N     N*4-N\     N»4-3N*4-2N 
2      ■"2\  6  +     2     /""  6  ' 

N(N4-l)(N+2) 


6 
the  most  convenient  expression  for  the  number  of  balls  in  a  triangular  pile. 

EXAMPLE. 

How  many  balls  in  a  triangular  pile,  the  side  of  whose  base  contuns  35  ? 

D 

(2)  A  square  pile  is  formed  by  continued  horisontal  courses  of  shot  laid  one 
above  another,  and  these  courses  are  squares  whose  sides  decrease  bgr  unity 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  row,  which  is  filso  composed  simply  of  trnt  shot; 
and  hence  the  series  of  balls  composing  a  square  pile  is 

N(N4-1)(2N4-1) 
14-44-94.164-254-....  4- N*=:Sa=-^--^--^^^ — -^— ^, 

where  N  denotes  the  number  of  courses  in  a  pUe. 

EXAMPLE. 

If  a  side  of  the  base  of  a  quadrangular  pfle  contains  35  balk,  how  many  in 

the  pile  7 

35X36X71 
Ans.      ^     — =14910. 

D 

(3)  A  rectangular  pile  is  one  in  which  the  layers,  except  the  uppermost,  are 
arranged  in  rectangles.  Representing  by  m-(-l  the  number  of  bells  in  the 
top  row,  the  layer  below  it  must  contain  2  rows  of  m4-2  balls,  the  next  layer 
3  rows  of  m4-3  balls,  and  so  on,  to  the  N'*,  which  contains  N  rows  of  m4-N 
balls  each ;  and  the  number  in  this  pile  is 
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(m4-l)4-2(m+2)+3(m4.3)+4(m4-4)H N(m+N) 

=rm+2iii+3m+4w+  ^  .  .  .  Nm+l«+2*+3«+4«H N« 

=m(14-24-3-|-4-|-  .  •  •  •N)-4-  square  pile 

N(N+1) 
= .  ffi4-  square  pile. 

(4)  The  number  of  bells  in  a  complete  triangular  or  square  pile  must  evi- 
dently depend  on  the  number  of  courses  or  rows ;  and  the  number  of  balls  in 
a  complete  rectangular  pile  depends  on  the  number  of  courses,  and  also  on  the 
number  of  shot  in  the  top  row,  or  the  amount  of  shot  in  the  latter  pile  depends 
on  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  bottom  row ;  for  the  number  of  courses  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  shot  in  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  row  of  the  pile. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  shot  in  a  triangular  or  square  pile  is  a  function  of  N, 
and  the  number  of  shot  in  a  rectangular  pile  is  a  function  of  N  and  m. 

The  expression  for  a  rectangular  pile, 

N(N+1)        N(N+1)(2N+1) 
2       ^+  6  • 

may  be  written 

But  m-(*  1  is  the  number  of  baDs  in  the  top  row,  N  is  the  number  m  the  smaller 

side  of  the  base,  and  m-(-N  the  number  in  the  greater  side,  2(m4-N)  the 

N(N+1) 
number  in  the  two  parallel  greater  sides ;  moreover, is  the  number 

of  balls  in  the  triangular  face  of  each  pile;  hence  we  have  also  this  general 
rule  for  rectangular  or  square  piles. 

RULE. 

Add  to  the  number  of  baUs  or  sheUs  in  the  top  row  the  numbers  in  its  two 
parallels  at  bottom,  and  the  sum  multiplied  by  one  third  of  the  slant  end  or 
fiice  gives  the  number  of  balls  in  the  pile. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  How  many  balls  are  in  a  triangular  pile  of  15  courses  ?        Ans.  680. 

(2)  A  complete  square  pile  has  14  courses :  how  many  balls  are  in  the  pile, 
and  how  many  remain  after  the  removal  of  5  courses  ?     Ans.  609  and  554. 

(3)  In  an  incomplete  rectangular  pile,  the  length  and  breadth  at  bottom  are 
respectively  46  and  20,  and  the  length  and  breadth  at  top  are  35  and  9 :  how 
many  balls  does  it  contain  ?  Ans.  7190. 

(4)  The  number  of  balls  in  an  incomplete  square  pile  is  equal  to  6  times 
the  number  removed,  and  the  number  of  courses  left  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  courses  taken  away :  how  many  balls  were  in  the  complete  pile  7 

Ans.  385. 

(5)  Let  &  and  k  denote  the  length  and  breadth  at  top  of  a  rect&ngular 
truncated  pile,  and  N  the  number  of  balls  in  each  of  the  slanting  edges ;  then, 
if  B  be  the  number  of  balls  in  the  truncated  pile,  prove  that 

B=:^  I  2N»+3N(fe+A)+6A*-3r*+;fc+N)+l  \ . 
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VARIATION. 

343.  Let  a  denote  a  constant  quantity,  or  one  which  does  not  change  its 
Tahie,  and  x  a  Taiiable  which  is  supposed  to  increase  or  diminish. 

The  product  of  the  quantities  a  and  x  being  denoted  by  X,  if  r  is  increased 
or  diminished,  X  will  be  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 
Thus,  if  X  become  x',  and,  consequently,  X  become  X',  we  shall  have 

X  .  x^  .  ■  J^  .  J\.  , 

for 

ctx     X      X 
axzszX  and  ax'=X'  .•.  --^=s-;= y7,  or  ar :  x'  : :  X :  X'. 

dX        i2r       A. 

Under  these  circumstances  X  is  said  to  vary  directly  as  x. 

The  symbol  of  yariation  is  oc ;  and  the  expression  X  varies  directly  as  x,  is 
indicated  by  the  combination  of  symbols  X  x  x. 

344.  If  the  product  of  x  and  y  be  constant,  and  x,  y  both  variable,  since 
xy=x'y'=C, 

^    ^     y  y' 

In  this  case  as  x  varies  as  the  reciprocal  of  y,  x  is  said  to  vary  inversely  as  y, 

and  the  symbolical  expression  is 

1 
xac  -. 

y 

If  xyasX  and  x'y'=X',  then  X  :  X' : :  xy  :  x'y'. 

The  variation  of  X  in  this  case  depends  on  the  variation  of  two  quantities 
T  and  y,  wluch  is  expressed  thus, 

Xocxy. 

X  X'  X    X' 

345.  If  xt/=sX  and  x'y'sssX',  then,  x= —  and  x'=— r  .*.  x  :  x' : :  —  :  — r, 

^  \  y  y'  y    y' 

In  this  case  x  is  said  to  vary  as  X  directly,  and  as  y  inversely.     The  s3rmbol  is 

X 

XQC  — . 

y 

X      y  y      X 

346.  Letx(ry,i.e.,x:x'::y:y'or-7=-7,andletyQC2,i.e.,y:y':z::2'or— ,=— 

y  y 

X     z 
.'.  3=-7  or  X :  x' : :  X  :  2^,  1.  e.,  x«  z ; 

that  is,  if  one  quantity  vaiy  as  a  second  and  the  second  as  a  third,  the  first 
varies  as  the  third. 

347.  In  like  manner,  if  x  oc  y  and  y  x  -,  x  x  -. 

Again,  letxccy  andza  y  .*.  xxz,  or  x:3fiiziz\  orxiziix'izf ; 

.•. x±2:2::x'±2':x'»  or  x±z:x'±2' 1:2:2'. 
But  z:2'::y  :y',  .•.x±2:x'±2'::y:y',  i.  e.,  yxxdt:2. 

Again,  since  xxy,  xix'iiyiy*^  and  since  2xy,  z:z*::y:y\  .•.xzrx'z' 
: :  ys :  y's,  and  y/xz :  -y/x'z' : :  y :  y',  or  y  a  y/xz  ;  that  is,  if  two  quantities  vary 
respectively  as  a  third,  their  sum,  difference,  or  square  root  of  their  product, 
varies  as  this  third  quantity. 

348.  If  X  X  y  and  m  be  a  constant  quantity,  integer  or  firactiona],  since  x :  y : : 
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x' :  y,  .*.  X :  y : :  tMf :  my'  (Art.  127),  i.  e.,  x  x  my ;  that  is,  if  one  quantity  Taiy 
as  another,  it  varies  as  any  multiple  or  part  of  this  other. 

When  X  X  y,  and,  consequently,  x  x  my,  so  that  xzx^iimy:  my*  or  x :  my 
::  x' :  my\  then,  if  x^my,  x'  will  be  equal  to  my'  in  all  cases ;  whence,  if  x 
▼ary  as  y,  x  is  equal  to  y  multiplied  by  some  constant  quantity. 

349.  If  X  and  Y  are  two  corresponding  values  of  x,  y, 

JLssmx ,  •*.  mss77 ; 

from  which  it  follows  that,  when  two  corresponding  values  of  x,  y  are  known, 
the  constant  m  may  be  found. 

360.  Let    xxy  .',  x:x'::y:y' .'.  x":x^::y":y'"  .•.  x"xy"; 

m  being  any  exponent  integer  or  fractional.  Whence,  if  ooe  quantity  vaiy  as 
another,  any  power  or  root  of  the  first  quantity  will  vaiy  as  Uie  same  power 
or  root  of  the  second  quantity. 

351.  Let  xxy,  and  let  t  be  another  quantity,  either  variable  or  constant,  and 
of  which  £,  tf  Bre  either  equal  or  different  values.     Then,  since 

xxy,  X :  x' : :  y :  y',  and  i:tf::t:t'; 
.•.  xt  1 7fi'  ::yt:  y't%  or  xt  ccyt ; 

that  is,  if  one  quantity  vary  as  another,  and  if  each  of  them  be  multiplied  or 

divided  by  any  quantity,  variable  or  constant,  the  products  or  quotients  will 

vary  as  each  other. 

X     y       X 
Consequently,  if  xx  y,  -  x  -,  or  -  x  1. 

Whence,  if  x  x  v>  -  is  constant. 

^  y 

352.  Let  xy  X  X,  i.  e.,  xy :  x'y' : :  X :  X' ;  , 
by  alternation,                          xy  :  X : :  x'y' :  X' ; 

X  X'  X 

.•.y:-::y':-p.-.yx~; 

X 

and  similariy ,  x  x  — ; 

that  is,  if  the  product  of  two  quantities  vary  as  a  third  quantity,  each  of  the 
two  quantities  varies  as  the  third  directly,  and  as  the  other  inversely. 

353.  If  X^X'=  constant,  xy :  1 : :  x'y' :  1 ; 

1  1  1 

.•.  x:-:  !x':-, orxx-; 

y       y^        y 

that  is,  if  the  product  of  two  variable  quantities  be  constant,  these  quantities 
vary  inversely  as  each  other. 

354.  Let  a  be  a  constant,  and  x,  y,  z  variables,  and  let 

a  :  X : :  y :  z,  a :  x' : :  y' :  z',  &c. ; 

,',  €tZi=xyj  az'^x'y\  &c. ; 

••.  oz :  oz' : :  xy :  x'y',  or  z :  z' : :  xy :  x'y' 

,;za:xy; 

that  is,  if  four  quantities  are  always  proportional,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are 
constant,  the  others  being  variable,  it  can  be  found  how  the  latter  vary. 

355.  Let  X,  y,  z  be  three  quantities,  of  which,  xxy  when  z  is  constant,  and 
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jtqcz  when  y  is  constant;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  variation  of  x  when 
y,  z  are  both  variable. 

Suppose,  first,  that  x  is  made  to  vary  as  y,  and  that  when  y  becomes  y',  x 
becomes  x'. 

Next,  that  x'  (varied  from  x  by  the  variation  of  y)  is  made  further  to  vary 
as  z,  and  that  when  z  becomes  z',  x'  becomes  x".    Then,  since 

x:xf::yiy\  and  x' : x" : 2 : z' 
.*.  XT' :  x'x" : :  yz :  y'z\ 
or  X :  x" : :  yz :  y'z' ; 

'    i.  e.,  xocyz. 

Therefore,  if  x  vaiy  as  y  when  z  is  constant,  and  as  z  when  y  is  constant, 
when  y,  z  are  both  variable,  x  varies  as  the  product  yz. 

Similarly,  it  can  be  proved,  that  if  t  vary  as  v,  x,  y,  z  separately,  the  others 
being  constant  when  v,  x,  y,  z  are  all  variable,  t  varied  as  the  product  vxyz. 


SYMMETRICAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ROOTS  OF  AN  EQUA- 

TION. 

356.  THsaE  are  certain  functions  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  which  may  be 
expressed,  in  a  general  manner,  by  means  of  the  coefficients  of  that  equation, 
without  the  equation  itself  being  resolved. 

These  functions,  which  form  a  very  extensive  class,  are  termed  rational 
and  symmetrie  functional  or  simply  symmetric  functions* 

They  are  called  rational^  because  the  roots  do  not  enter  into  them  under 
the  radical  sign,  nor  with  fractional  exponents ;  the  roots  are  combined  only 
by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  These  functions  are 
called  symmetric^  because  the  roots  are  combined  in  such  a  way  that  any  two 
of  them  may  be  interchanged  without  altering  the  value  of  the  function. 

For  example,  the  expressions 

ah      ae      be 
ac^bc+ah  a'+6>+c«,  — +^,+— -3a6c 

are  rational  and  symmetric  functions  of  a,  6,  c. 

All  the  coefficients  of  an  equation  are  symmetric  functions  of  its  roots,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  expressions  for  the  coefficients  in  Art.  245 ;  for,  in  these 
expressions,  if  ai  were  written  in  every  place  where  a^  occurs,  instead  of  a^, 
and  09  in  every  place  where  ai  occurs,  instead  of  Oi,  or  if  any  other  two  of 
the  roots  were  interchanged,  the  values  of  the  expressions  would  not  be 
altered. 

Several  quantities,  a,  &,  c,  &c.,  being  given,  if  we  arrange  them  two  and 
two,  in  every  possible  way,  and  if  in  each  arrangement,  e.  g.,  ab,  we  give  the 
exponent  a  to  the  first  factor  and  the  exponent  0  to  the  second,  we  have  a  se- 
ries of  products  such  as  c^bP^  whose  sum  is  evidently  a  symmetric  function 
of  the  quantities  a,  &,  c,  &c.  This  function  is  called  a  double  function,  be- 
cause each  term  contains  two  of  the  given  quantities;  it  is  represented, 
abridged,  by  S(a''6^),  the  letter  S  being  here  employed  to  denote  the  word 
sum.  In  like  manner,  Iriple,  quadruple^  &c.,  symmetric  functions  are  repre- 
sented by  SCa^i^c^),  S(a*'6^cyrf^),  &c. 

In  accoi-dance  with  this  notation,  simple  symmetric  functions,  as  a"-^&* 
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"{-(f +».,.,  win  be  represented  by  8(0"),  which,  for  the  sake  of  abridgment, 
is  ordinarily  written  Sa*     In  like  manner,  we  have 

&c.  &c. 

The  notation  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  applies  to  entire  symmetnc 
functions;  bat  when  the  terms  of  a  symmetric  function  are  fractional,  we 
can,  by  reducing  them  to  a  common  denominator,  express  the  function  by  a 
single  fraction,  whose  numerator  and  denominator  are  integral  synmietric 
functions.    Thus : 

ah      ac      he 

which  is  a  fi:actional  symmetric  function  of  a,  5,  c,  becomes,  by  reduction, 

a^b*+ak*+  h*c*^6a:*h*c* 

357.  An  equation  being  gtven,  to  find  (he  $ums  Si,  S|,  &c.,  of  the  like  and 
entire  powers  of  its  roots. 
Let  the  equation  be  X=0, 

or  a:"+Px»-»+Qa--*+Ra-»-» HTx+U=0  ....  (1) 

and  call  the  m  roots  a,  6,  c,  d. 

We  can  find  by  Art.  238  the  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  X  by  each  of  its 
factors,  X — a,  x — 6,  x — c,  &c. ;  and  we  know  (Art.  i253)  that  by  adding  these 
m  quotients  together,  the  sum  must  be^  equal  to  the  derived  polynomial  X',  or 

mr»~»+(m— l)Pa-^4-(m--2)Qx«*--»+(TO— 3)Ra--* ^T. 

The  coefficients,  therefore,  of  the  powers  of  x,  in  this  sum,  must  be  equal  to 
the  coefficients  of  the  same  powers  of  x  in  the  derived  polynomial  X',  each  to 
each.    In  this  manner  the  required  sums  can  be  determined. 
Let  us  take,  then,  the  quotient  of  X  divided  by  x^-o, 
X 


x— a  ^ 

4-P 


+Pa 
+  Q 


3 


+  Pa' 
+Qa 
+R 


ar"-^  . . .  +a"»-' 


+  Pa 
+Ra— < 


+T. 
In  order  to  have  the  other  quotients,  it  will  be  sufficient  simply  to  substitute 
for  a,  in  this  expression,  successively  6,  c,  d,  &c.    If  we  add  these  quotients, 
and  put  Si,  Ss,  Sg,  &c.,  instead  of  the  sums  a-f-^+^H"  -  *  -*  a'4-^'+^4'  *  *  * 
a*-|-&'-)-c34- . . .,  we  shall  have 


maf^^+Si 

3f^+S, 

x—'+S,    'x-^... 

•  +Sn,_i 

+mP 

+PSi 

+PS, 

+PS„_^ 

+mQ 

+QSi' 

+  QS«-3 

+mR. 

+RS^ 

+mT. 

Hence,  equating  the  coefficients  of  corresponding  terms  in  these  identical 
expressions,  we  get 
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Si+mP=(m— 1)P, 
S,+PSi+mQ=(iii— 2)Q, 
S,+PS3+QSi4.mR=(m— 3)R, 


Sn^,+PS,M+QSo^ +toT=T, 

or,  simplifying, 

Si  +  P=0, 

S,+PS,+2Q=0, 

S3+PS,+QSi4.3R=0,  (2) 


S,„-.i+PS„_a+QS„^ |-(to-.1)T=0. 

By  meana  of  these  equations  it  will  be  easy  to  calculate  successively  Si,  S3, 
S3,  &c.,  and,  finally,  Soh-i,  i*  ^v  the  sums  of  all  the  similar  powers  of  the  roots 
whose  index  is  less  than  the  degree  of  the  equation.  In  order  to  determine 
the  sums  of  the  higher  powers,  expressed  by  Soi,  Sm-f-i,  Sm+s,  &c.,  we  substi- 
tute successively  a,  &,  c, . .  .  in  equation  (1),  and  thus  obtain 

a»+Pa"-»+Qa'»-» |-Ta+U=0 

6»+P6»-^+Q*'" +Tfc+U=0 

&;c. 
We  multiply  these  m  equalities  respectively  by  a",  &^  &c.,  and  then  add 
them ;  we  thus  obtain 

We  can  make  successively  n^O,  1,  2,  &c.,  and  thus  determine  Sm,  Su^^u 

Sbi4.«, ;  we  find 

S„    +PS„«i+QS„»_4  .  . .  +TSi+USo=0 
S„+i+PS,    +QS„_i  . . . +TS,+US|=:0  (3) 

S«4«+PS„^i  +QS„    |-TS,+US«=0 

In  the  first  of  these  equations  we  can  put  in  place  of  USo,  mU,  for  So 
^0^4* ^^4' ^4*  •  *  •  ==m;  we  shall  thus  find  that  these  formulas  follow  the 
same  law  with  those  in  (2).  By  means  of  the  first  of  these  we  can  determine 
Sn,  and,  passing  successively  to  each  of  the  succeeding  formulas,  we  shall  be 
able  to  determine  each  new  sum  by  means  of  the  sums  already  calculated. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  all  the  sums.  Si,  S3,  Sj,  &c.,  may  be  ex- 
pressed without  any  denominator  in  functions  of  P,  Q,  R,  &c.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  tiie  first  term  in  each  of  tiie  relations  (2)  and  (3)  has  unity 
for  its  coefficient. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  For  a  numerical  application  take  the  equation  x* — 7x-|-7s=0.  Here 
PssO,  Q=:— 7,  R=r7.  Since  P=0,  the  relation  Si-f  P=0  gives  Si=0. 
The  relations,  then,  which  determine  the  sums  Si,  Sg, . . .  Ss,  reduce  them- 
selves to 

Si=0,  S,-f2Q=:0,  S3+3R=0, 
S4+QSa=0,  Sft-fQSa-l-RSa^O,  Sa-fQS4-|-RS,=0; 
and,  by  substituting  tiie  values  of  Q  and  R,  we  readily  find 

Sis=0,  S8=14,  S8=— 21,  S4=98,  S6=— 246,  S6=833. 

(2)  Calculate  tiie  sums  of  tiie  similar  and  entire  powers  of  the  roots  of  the 
equation  ar* — a:»— ISz^-f  49x— 30=0. 

Ana.  Sisl,  Ss=39,  S,=— 89,  S4=723,  SfiS— 2849,  Ssssl6419,  kc 
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(3)  x*+rx+8=sO. 

Ad8.  Si=0,  SassO,  83=— 3r,  84=— 4«,  85^=0,  SessSr*. 

358.  In  the  equation  S„»+o+PS.4^i+QS,»^.„_^ |-TS„+i+US„=0, 

n  can  be  a  negative  number,  and  thus  the  sums  of  the  negative  powers  of  the 

roots  can  be  determined.    But  it  will  be  more  simple  to  change  x  into  -  in 

the  proposed  equation,  and  to  find  successively,  by  means  of  formulas  (2)  and 
(3),  the  sums  of  the  positive  powers  of  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equation. 
It  is  evident  that  these  powers  are  the  negative  powers  of  a,  &,  c, . . . . 

359.  To  determine  double,  triple,  Sft:,,  functions,  represented  by  S{a*b"), 
S(a'6V),  &c. 

In  order  to  find  S{a'br)  we  multiply  together  tlie  two  sums 

we  have 

S«8/j==a"+^+6"+^+c^^+ 

+a"6^  +a"c^  +b''<^  H 

This  product  contains  two  series  of  terms.  The  first  series  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  powers  0-1-/3  of  the  roots,  and  may  be  expressed  by  80+^ ;  the  second 
series  is  the  sum  of  all  the  products  which  are  formed  by  multiplying  the 
power  a  of  any  root  whatsoever  by  the  power  p  of  any  other  root,  and  may 
be  expressed  by  S{a^b0),    We  have,  then, 

8«+^+8(a«6^)=8«8^; 
and  from  this  equation  we  derive,  for  double  functions,  the  formula 

S(a«5^)=S.S^-8«+/j. 

To  find  the  triple  function  S(a'6^c^),  multiply  together  the  three  sums 

a  -^0  -j-c  -|-...^8«, 

aP+bP+c^+...=S0, 

a^+b^+c^+...:=SY> 
The  product  is  a  symmetric  function,  which  evidently  comprises  aU  the 
terms  contained  in  each  of  the  five  forms 

aH-/Hr,  a<^,,Y^  ^'^ifi,  af^h',  a'tfic^; 
bence  we  have 

But  the  formula  for  double  functions  gives 

8(a-+^6y)=S«+/jSy-8«+/^Hy, 
8(a«+y6^)=Sa+yS/j-8a4^+y, 

8(a^V)=8^+yS«-8«+^+y. 

By  substituting  these  values  in  the  preceding  equali^,  and  then  deriving 

from  this  equality  the  value  of  8(a'Zrc'^),  we  obtain  for  triple  functions  the 
formula 

In  the  same  manner  might  the  quadruple  function  S{a!^hrc'^dr),  or  the  sum 
of  any  succeeding  combinations,  be  expressed  by  the  sums  of  the  powers. 
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360.  Every  rational  and  symmetric  algebraic  Junction  of  the  roots  of  an 
equation  can  be  expressed  rationally  by  the  coefficients  of  that  equation. 

Since  Si,  S3,  S3,  dec.,  can  be  expressed  without  deDominatora  (Art.  357)  in 
fanctions  of  the  coefficients  of  the  proposed  equation,  and  the  double,  triple, 
quadruple,  &c.,  functions  can  be  expressed  by  the  sums  of  the  powers,  it  fol- 
lows that  all  these  symmetrical  functions  can  be  expressed  by  integral  func- 
tions of  the  coefficients.  And  as  every  symmetrical  polynomial  in  a,  6,  c . . . 
must  be  composed  of  the  assemblage,  by  addition  or  subtraction,  of  several 
symmetric  functions  of  the  form  S{a'*b^c^d  . . .),  it  follows  that  the  value  of 
every  rational  symmetric  function  whatever  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  (with- 
out the  roots  being  known)  can  be  expressed  by  the  coefficients  of  the  equa- 
tion. 

USB  OF  SYMMETRIC  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  EQUA- 

TI0N8. 

361.  Symmetric  functions  present  themselves  in  the  transformation  of 
equations,  whenever  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equation  must  be  rational 
functions  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equationl^ 

Let  a,  &,  c  ...  be  the  roots  of  the  gben  equation ;  for  the  sake  of  definite- 
ness,  I  suppose  that  two  of  its  roots  enter  into  the  composition  of  each  root 
of  the  transformed  equation,  and  I  represent  by  F(a,  b)  the  rational  function 
which  expresses  the  law  of  this  composition. 

Suppose  that,  after  we  have  made  all  these  combinations,  two  and  two,  of 
a,  6,  c  .  .  .  we  put  successively  in  F(a,  b)  instead  of  a  and  b,  the  two  roots  of 
each  arrangement,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  tiius  have  all  tiie  roots  of  the  trans- 
formed equation,  to  wit : 

F(a,  i),  F(a,  c), ,  F(5,  a),  F(6,  c) &c. 

Consequentiy,  this  equation,  decomposed  into  factors,  will  be 

[2— F(a,  b)]  [z— F(a,  c)] =0. 

This  product  does  not  vaiy  in  making  between  a,  &,  c . . . .  the  p^posed  ex- 
change ;  for,  if  we  make  the  change,  tiie  fiictors  can  only  place  themselves  in 
some  other  order.  We  are  sure,  then,  that,  after  the  multipUcation,  the  co- 
efficients of  the  different  powers  of  z  will  be  symmetric  and  rational  functions 
of  a,  bf  e  •  •  • 

Thus,  by  following  the  method  of  procedure  hitherto  explained,  we  can 
express  these  coefficients  by  means  of  those  of  the  proposed  equation. 

362.  But  there  exists  another  method,  often  preferable,  of  employing  sym- 
metric functions. 

It  is  founded  on  the  observation  that  the  relations  [2]  and  [3]  in  Art  357, 
existing  between  the  coefficients  of  an  equation  and  the  sums  of  the  similar 
powers  of  its  roots,  can  be  used  to  discover  the  coefficients  of  the  equation 
when  they  are  unknown,  provided  we  know  these  sums  as  far  as  that  sum  of 
the  powers  whose  order  is  equal  to  the  number  of  unknown  coefficients,  t.  e., 
to  the  degree  of  the  equation. 

Hence,  to  arrive  at  the  transformed  equation,  we  determine,  first,  of  what 
degree  this  equation  is  to  be.  We  next  find  the  sums  of  the  first,  second,  6cc., 
powers  of  its  roots,  as  £ur  as  tho  sum  of  the  powers  whose  order  is  equal  to 
the  degree  of  this  transformed  equation;  then,  by  means  of  these  sums,  we 
calculate  the  unknown  coefficients.     It  is  clear  that  these  different  sums  are 
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aymroetric  functions  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  and  that  they  can 
be  expressed  by  the  coefficients  of  this  equation.  Hence  they  can  reatbly  be 
determined. 

363.  As  an  illustration  of  the  preceding  method,  I  will  resume  here  the 
question  of  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences,  already  treated  of 
in  Art.  278.  Symmetric  functions  give  the  most  simple  and  elegant  solation 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.     The  question  is  this : 

To  find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  (he  squares  of  the  differences  of  the 
roofs  of  a  given  equation, 

x»4.Paf»-»+Qpc»-«+. .  .  .=0 [A] 

Represent  the  transformed  equation  by 

2"+jp2»-»4.7z»-«+r2»-^-f.. .  .  .+te+tt=0  . . .  [B] 

The  m  roots  of  [A]  being  a,  b,  c  . .  ,  those  of  [B]  wiU  be 

(a— 6)S  (a^cy,  {a-^df,  .  .  .  (fc— c)«,  .  .  .  (6— <f)«,  (c— rf)«,  . . .  &c. 

The  number  of  these  squares  is  evidently  that  of  the  combinations,  two  and 
two,  that  can  be  made  with  the  m  quantities,  a,  6,  c  .  .  .  ;  hence  the  degree  of 
the  required  transformed  equation  will  be  nzs^\m(m — 1). 

The  coefficients  p,  9,  r  . .  .  may  easily  be  found  when  we  know  the  sums 
of  the  similar  and  entire  powers  of  the  roots  of  equation  [B] ;  since  the  sum 
of  the  first  powers  is  equal  to  that  of  the  n^  powers.  Let  us  designate  these 
new  sums,  then,  by/i,y^,y^,  &c.,  and  find  the  general  value  ofy^,  a  being  any 
entire  and  positive  number  whatsoever. 

The  roots  of  the  equation  [B]  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  (a — h)\  &c. 
Raising  these  roots,  then,  to  the  power  a,  we  have 

/«=(a-6)««4.(a-c)*'+(a-<fr  .  . .  +(6-c)«+,  &c. 

In  order  to  find  this  sum,  consider  the  expression 

^(2:)=(ar— a)*»+(x— 6)*«4.(ar— c)**H 

which  contains  the  m  binomials  z— a,  t — 6,  x — c If  we  make  in  this 

expression  successively  x=a,  &,  c,  . .  .,  and  add  the  m  results,  we  evidently 
obtain 

2/a=^(a)+^(6)+^(c)+  . . . 

If  we  develop  the  powers  which  compose  ^(x),  we  find 

(  2a(2a— 1) 

+  ,  &C., 

or,  more  simply,  by  using  the  notation  Si,  S9,  &c., 

2a(2a— 1) 

Substituting  a,  6,  c  ...  in  this  expression  instead  of  x,  and  adding  the  re- 
sults, we  obtain 

2a(2a— 1) 
2/lir=mSaa-~2flSiSM_i-f- r — SgSsa— 9  .  .  .  ^-ffiSa^. 

In  this  second  member  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  terms  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  extremes  are  equal ;  consequently,  stopping  at  the  middle  term 
of  the  expression,  and  taking  only  the  half  of  that  term,  we  have  the  general 
value  of /(I,  to  wit, 
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JfiSsmSta — 2aSiSia— iH 1 — 5- — SsS^^«.  . . . 

,2a(2a^l)(2o-2)...(a+l)^ 
=^^  1.2.3.. .a  ^«^«- 

As  the  sigDS  are  alternately  4.  and  — ,  there  will  never  be  any  uncertainty 
as  regards  this  last  term.  Let  us  view,  then,  the  operations  which  must  be 
performed. 

1®.  We  calculate  the  sums  Si,  Sj,  83..  up  to  S^  by  means  of  the  known 
relations  S|+P=0,  Sg+PSi+aQssO,  &c. 

2^.  In  the  formula  which  expresses  fa  we  make  successively  a:=l,  2,  3, 
...n,  and  we  thus  have,  to  determine  the  n  sumsyi,yj,^,  ...yi, 

yiswiSa— 8181,^^11184— 4SiS3-f-3S«S4,  &c. 

3°.  Finally,  the  relations  existing  between  these  n  sums  and  the  n  coeffi- 
cients p,  ^1  r,  ...  will  give  the  values  of  diese  coefficients,  viz., 

364.  A  method  entirely  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  employed  in  find 
ing  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  can  be  employed  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  and  particularly  in  those  where  the  roots  of  th&  transformed 
equation  are  similar,  and  entire  powers  of  the  difference,  of  the  sum,  of  the 
product,  or  of  the  quotient  of  any  two  roots  whatsoever  of  the  given  equation. 

For  example,  suppose  that  each  new  root  is  to  be  the  power  k  of  the  sum 
a-\'b  of  two  roots  of  equation  [A].  Taking  n=i^m{in — 1),  the  transformed 
equation  ought  to  have  the  form 

2»+j?2«-»4.^»-«+  ...  4-to+tt=0 [C] 

and  if  we  make 

/«=(a+6)^«+(a+c)k«4- . . .  +(6+c)k-+,  &c., 

the  calculation  will  reduce  itself  to  expressingy^  by  a  general  formula.    To 
do  this,  we  take  the  function' 

^(x)=(x+a)''-+(x+5r+(z+c)^«+,  &c., 
the  development  of  which  is 

But  if,  before  the  developnient,  we  substitute  in  ^{x)  successively  a,  6,  c, 
. . .,  instead  of  r,  the  sum  of  the  resultants  will  be  eqqal  to  2/'a+2^'Ska; 
hence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  by  making  the  same  substitutions  in  the 
development,  we  shall  have 

2/a+2k«8ka=wSka+AraSiSk^, |-mSk«. 

Finally,  we  derive  from  this  equation  the  required  formula, 

/.==(m-2»^-»)Sk«+A:aSiSka-i+-^^^SaSka--«+.  &c. 

When  ka  is  even,  we  stop  at  the  term  which  contains  S  with  two  equal  in- 
dices, and  we  take  only  the  half  of  it ;  but  when  ka  is  uneven,  we  stop  at  the 
term  in  which  the  two  indices  are  i(A:a— 1)  and  ^(^a-f  1),  and  we  take  tho 
entire  term. 

aUADRATIC  FACTORS  OF  EatTATIONS. 

365.  Every  equation  of  an  even  degree  has  at  least  one  real  quadratic  factor. 
Let  the  proposed  equation  be 

£e 
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a:"+jJia*-*+j9aa*-»+ . . .  -f-l'a=0,  having  roots  a,  b,  c,  &Cm  and  let  n=2//,  /* 

being  an  odd  number.     Let  it  be  transformed  (Art  362)  into  an  equation 

whose  roots  are  the  combinations  of  every  two  of  its  roots,  of  the  form  t^=a 

-f-^+m<z6,  m  being  any  number;    also,  let  the  transformed  equation.be 

^„(y)=0;  then  its  coefficients  will  be  symmetrical  functions  of  a,  &,  c,  &c., 

and,  therefore,  rational  and  known  functions  of  jpi,  p%^  &c. ;  and  its  degree  will 

2/4(2At— 1) 
be r ,  which  is  odd ;  therefore,  ^ni(y)  =0  will  have  at  least  one  real  root, 

whatever  be  the  value  of  m.  Hence,  making  mr=l,  2,  3,  ...  \fi(^fi — 1)+^  l« 
successively,  each  of  the  equations  ^i(^)=0,  0s(^)=O,  &c.,  will  have  at  least 
one  real  root:  that  is,  we  shall  have  fi(2fi — 1)4"  1-  ^^^  values  for  combinations 
of  two  roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  of  the  form  a-\'h-\'mab  ;  but  there  are 
only  fx(2f£ — 1)  such  combination^  which  are  differently  composed  of  the  roots 
a,  b,  c,  &c. ;  therefore,  two  of  these  combinations,  for  which  we  have  obtain- 
ed real  values,  must  involve  the  same  pair  of  the  quantities  a,  &,  c,  6cc. ;  let 
this  pair  of  roots  be  a,  6,  and  a,  a\  the  real  roots  of  the  corresponding  equa- 
tions ^„(y)=0,  ^„^(y)=0,  so  that 

a-{-b-\'mab=a^  a'\-b'\-m*abssa* ; 
therefore,  a-^-b  and  ab  are  real,  and  the  proposed  equation  has  at  least  one 
real  quadratic  factor,  and  two  roots,  either  real,  or  of  the  form  a:izl^V — !• 
Hence  every  equation  whose  degree  is  only  once  divisible  by  2  has  at  least 
one  real  quadratic  factor. 

We  shall  now  prove  that  if  it  be  true  that  every  equation  has  at  least  one 
real  quadratic  factor  when  its  degree  is  r  times  divisible  by  2,  or  when  nz=:2% 
where  fi  is  odd,  the  same  is  true  when  the  degi*ee  of  the  equation  is  r-|-l 
times  divisible  by  2.  For,  let  n=2'+y ;  then  the  degree  of  the  transformed 
equation  will  be  27/(2'**'V — 1),  which  is  only  r  times  divisible  by  2 ;  therefore, 
by  supposition,  the  transformed  equation,  0„(y)r=O,  will  have  two  roots,  either 
real  or  imaginary.  If  they  are  real,  then,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
preceding  case  of  the  index  being  only  once  divisible  by  2,  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  proposed  equation  has  at  least  one  real  quadratip  factor.  If  they  are 
imaginary,  we  shall  have  yssa^P'^ — l,  each  of  which  expresses  the  value 
of  some  one  of  the  combinations  a-\-b-{-mabt  a-|-c4-'nac,  &c.     Suppose, 

therefore,  that  we  have  04*^+^^^=^+^  V  — I ;  then,  as  shown  alcove,  we 
can  give  m  such  a  value  m',  that  ^„,(y)s=0  shall  have  a  root  corresponding  to 
the  combination  of  the  same  letters,  so  that  a-^-b-^-m/ab^a'-^-^'  ^  — 1 ;  from 
which  equations  we  can  obtain  values  of  a 6  and  a-|-6  under  the  forms 

g6=/-fJV"IIi, 

...  a:«— (y+d  V— l)z+/+(J'-/iri  is  a  factor  of/(ar) ; 

but  if  any  real  expression  have  a  factor  of  the  form  M-f-N  ^  — 1,  it  must  also 
have  one  of  the  form  M — N  ^  -— 1 ; 

.-.  j:*— (y— <J  -/^).r4-y'— <5'  -/^  is  a  factor  of/(T) ; 
if,  therefore,  these  two  expressions  have  no  simple  &ctor  in  common,  their 
product  will  be  a  biquadratic  factor  of/(.r), 

which  can  always  be  resolved  into  two  real  quadratic  factors.  (See  solution 
of  Biquadratics.)    If  they  have  a  factor  in  common,  since  they  may  be  written 
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.r*-.yz+y'~  V-l(<Jx-.d'),  a:8-yx+/+  V-l(rfx-i5'), 
it  cao  ODiy  be  of  the  form  x — e;  and  the  factors  themselves  become 

and,  therefore,  the  proposed  equation  admits  the  real  quadratic  factor 

Hence  an  equation  whose  degi'ee  =2'+^  will  have  a  real  quadratic  factor, 
provided  an  equation  whose  degree  ='27^  has  one ;  but  we  have  proved  this 
to  be  the  case  when  r=l  ;  therefore  it  is  universally  true  that  every  equa- 
tion  of  an  even  degree  has  at  least  one  real  quadratic  factor.  If  now  this  fac- 
tor be  expelled,  the  depressed  equation  will  have  its  coefficients  real  and  its 
degree,  even,  and  will,  therefore,  as  before,  have  one  real  quadratic  factor. 
Hence  the  first  member  of  every  equation  of  an  even  degree  may  be  resolved 
into  real  quadratic  factors. 

366.  Hence  if  we  divide  the  first  member  of  any  equation 

by  3*'\-ax-\-h^  admitting  no  terms  into  the  quotient  that  have  x  in  the  de- 
nominator, we  shall  at  last  obtain  a  remainder  of  the  form  Ar^-B,  A  and  B 
being  rational  functions  of  a  and  h;  and  in  oi-der  that  2"-|-ax-|-&  may  be  a 
quadratic  factor  of  the  proposed  equation,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that 
this  remainder  should  equal  zero  for  all  values  of  x,  which  requires  that  we 
separately  have  A^O,  B=0.  The  different  pairs  of  values,  real  or  imaginaiy, 
of  a  and  h  which  satisfy  these  equations  will  give  all  the  quadratic  factors  of 
the  proposed:  and  as  the  number  of  these  factors  is  |n(n— »1)  (Art.  244,  Cor. 
2).  the  final  equation  for  determining  one  of  the  quantities  a,  6,  obtained  by 
eliminating  the  other  between  the  two  preceding  equations,  will  be  of  the 
degree  \n(n — 1),  which  exceeds  n,  if  n]>3  ;  therefore,  the  determination  of 
the  quadratic  factors  of  an  equation  will  generally  present  greater  difficulties 
than  the  solution  of  the  equation. 

As  the  proposed  equation  has  necessarily  \n  or  |(n — 1)  real  quadratic  fac- 
to^s,  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd,  there  will  always  exist  the  same  number 
of  pairs  of  real  values  of  a  and  6,  satisfying  the  equations  As=0,  B:sO  ;  and 
if  any  of  these  pairs  of  real  values  be  commensurable,  they  may  be  easily 
found ;  and  the  commensurable  quadratic  factors  being  known,  the  equation 
may  be  depressed. 

EXAMPLES. 

( 1 )  To  resolve  r* — 6j:*-t-na:— 3=0  into  its  factors.  Dividing  by  a? -f- ax+  6, 
we  find  a  remainder, 

(n-f  2a5-|-6a— a»)a:— (a«6— 6«— 66+3) ; 
therefore,  to  determine  a  and  6,  we  have 

n+2a6-f6a— a'=0, 
a«6-.6«— 6i+3=0. 

Solving  the  former  with  respect  to  6,  and  substituting  in  the  latter,  we  find 

[cfi — 4)'=:n' — 64,  or  a=\/4-f  V»* — 64;  from  whence  6,  and  the  other 
qna^lratic  factor, 

x«— ax-fa«— 6— 6, 

may  be  determined. 
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(2)  The  resolution  of  2:^4'P^'4~?^H~'^^4*'  ^^  i^  ^^  quadratic  factora, 
2^-\-inx-\'n,  a:®+iii'x4-«i  may  be  effected  by  the  following  formula : 

**"  |)— 2m  ' "  ~  p— 2ni'  ' 

where  z  is  a  root  of  the  equation, 

23-.(3i?«— 8^)z»+(3p*— 16p«^4.16^«+16pr— 64*)z— (8r— 4p^+^)«=:0, 
which  has  necessarily  a  real  root. 

ELIMINATION  BY  SYMMETRIC  FUNCTIONS. 

367.  Symmetric  functions  furnish  a  method  of  elimination  which  has  the 
advantage  of  making  known  the  degree  of  the  final  equation. 

Let  the  two  equations  be 

a.»^Pa.»-i^Qj.nHHi^Ra.«-8...«.o (1) 

3f'+F'2^'-^+q;3f^+R'af^...=0 (2) 

in  which  P,  Q...,  P',  Q'...  are  functions  of  y.  If  we  could  resolve  (1)  with 
respect  to  x,  we  would  derive  from  it  m  values,  a,  &,  c . . .,  of  z,  which  would 
be  functions  of  y ;  and,  by  substituting  these  values  of  x  in  equation  (2),  we 
would  have,  for  determining  the  values  of  y,  m  equations  free  from  x,  viz., 

6«+P'6»-»+Q'6-«+R'^"~'- ••=<>(    ....  (3) 
c»-f  P'c»^i-f  Q'c"-«4-R'c—«...=0  S 
dec.  &c. 

But,  in  general,  the  resolution  of  equation  (I)  is  impossible,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  to  obtain  a  final  equation  which  embraces  all  the  values  of  y  without 
distinction. 

We  shall  have  an  equation  which  will  fulfill  this  condition  by  multiplying 
together  the  m  equations  (3),  for  the  resulting  equation  will  be  satisfied  by 
each  value  of  y  derived  from  any  one  of  them,  and  it  can  not  be  satisfied  in 
any  other  way.  But  the,  factors  of  this  resultant  can  only  change  places, 
whatever  permutations  we  may  make  between  the  quantities  a,  6,  c  . . . ;  the 
product,  then,  will  only  contain  entire  and  rational  symmetric  functions  of 
these  quantities :  hence  we  shall  be  able  to  express  these  factors  by  means 
of  the  coefificients  of  equation  (1),  and  in  this  way  we  shall  have  the  final  equa- 
tion in  y. 

This  method  of  elimination  leads,  in  general,  to  very  tedious  calculations ; 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  final  equation  containing  all  the  roots  that 
it  ought  to  embrace,  without  any  complication  of  foreign  roots. 

368.  This  method  has  also  the  advantage  of  leading  to  a  general  theorem 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  final  equation.  In  the  preceding  article  the 
first  equation  is  of  the  degree  m,  the  second  of  the  degree  n,  and  P,  Q...,  P', 

'Q'. . .  are  any  functions  whatsoever  of  y ;  but,  for  the  theorem  in  question, 
these  functions  must  evidently  be  polynomes,  such  that  the  sum  of  the  ex- 
ponents of  X  and  y  shall  be,  at  most,  equal  to  m  in  each  term  of  equation  (1), 
and,  at  most,  equal  to  n  in  each  term  of  equation  (2).  We  have,  then,  to  de- 
termine to  what  degree  y  can  be  raised  in  the  symmetric  functions  which 
compose  the  product  of  equations  (3). 
Each  term  of  this  product  is  the  product  of  m  terms  taken  respectively  from 
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the  m  equations  (3) ;  hence,  designating  these  terms  by  Ya*,  Y'ft^,  Y"c*',  the 
term  of  the  product  will  be  Y Y' Y". . .  a'^b^dy ...  But  the  product  of  these  m 
equations  being  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  quantities  a,  &,  c...,  all  the 
terms  should  have  the  same  form  with  the  one  that  we  have  given  above  ; 
consequently,  we  know  that  the  product  embraces  all  the  terms  represent- 
ed by 

YY'Y"...xS(a«6^c''...) '•  •  •  (4) 

We  have  now  to  determine  the  degree  of  y  in  this  expression.  Observing 
that  the  degree  of  y  in  Y  is,  at  most,  equal  to  n— a,  in  Y'  to  n— /?,  in  Y"  to 
n — 7,  &c.,  we  shall  readily  aee  that  in  YY'Y"...  its  degree  will  be,  at  most, 
equal  to  mn — a— ./3 — y.. ..  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  refer  back  to  the  rela- 
tions (Art.  356)  from  which  the  sums  Si,  S.3,  S3,  &c.,  are  derived,  we  shall 
see  that,  P  being,  at  most,  of  the  first  degree  in  y,  Q  of  the  second,  H  of  the 
third,  and  so  on,  the  degree  o{y  in  these  sums  can  not  surpass  the  subscript 
number  of  S  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  we  refer  (Art.  359)  to  the  formulas 
which  express  double,  triple,  &c.,  functions,  we  shall  perceive  that  in 
S(a''6^c^...)  the  degree  of  y  can  not  surpass  a-|-/?^-}'...  Hence  in  expres- 
sion (4)  the  degree  of  y  will  be,  at  most,  equal  to  mn. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  all  the  symmetric  functions  whose  sum 
composes  the  product  of  the  m  equations  (3) ;  therefore,  lastly,  the  fined  equa- 
tion can  not  be  of  a  degree  superior  to  mn. 

The  demonstration  seems  to  require  that  equation  (I)  contain  m.  But  wo 
can  suppose  that  at  first  x^  had  a  coefficient.  A,  independent  of  y,«nd  that  we 
hnve  divided  the  whole  equation  by  A.  The  final  equation  ought  to  subsist, 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  A ;  we  can  make  A=0,  and  it  is  evident  that 
this  supposition  will  not  raise  the  degree  of  the  final  equation.  Finally,  the 
theorem  is  to  be  thus  understood :  that  the  elimination  between  two  general 
equations,  the  one  of  the  degree  m,  the  other  of  the  degree  n,  ought  to  give  a 
final  equation  of  the  degree  mn ;  but  that,  iu  particular  cases,  the  degree  of 
the  final  equation  can  be  less  than  mn. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  two  equations,  x — y"=0,  x^-\-ay*-\-hy.\-cz=:Oi  although  veiy  simple, 
will  give  a  final  equation  fully  of  the  degree  mn;  for,  by  substituting  in  the 
second  the  value  of  r  derived  from  the  first,  it  becomes  y°"*-l-ay"4"^y+<^^^* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  eliminating  x  between  the  equations  £° — y'°=:0, 
x"-f-ay''4'^^~1~^=0>  ^®  obtain  a  final  equation  of  a  degree  less  than  mn^  viz., 

369.  For  extending  the  theorem  to  any  number  whatsoever  of  equations, 
we  have  the  general  theorem  given  by  Bezout,  viz.,  that  If  between  equations 
equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  unknowns^  we  eliminate  all  the  unknowns^  except 
one^  the  degree  of  the  final  equation  vnll  be,  at  most,  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
degrees  of  these  equations. 

Before  Bezout,  the  theorem  had  been  known  for  the  case  of  two  equations ; 
and  Cramer,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  Right 
Lines,  has  given  a  very  simple  demonstration,  which,  in  reality,  does  not  diflfer 
from  that  which  we  have  stated.  It  has  been  a  desideratum  that  the  same 
demonstration  should  be  capable  of  being  applied  to  all  other  cases ;  this  has 
been  accomplished  by  Poissen,  in  a  memoir  which  appeared  in  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  Journal  de  Vticole  Polytechnique. 
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METHOD  OF  TSCHIRXHAUSEN  FOR  SOLVING  EaUATIOXS- 

370.  As  another  application  of  the  theory  of  elimination,  we  shall  briefly 
illustrate  the  principle  upon  which  Tscbirnhausen  proposed  to  accomplish  the 
general  solution  of  equations,  but  which,  as  observed  at  Ait.  277,  wns  souu 
found  to  be  of  but  very  limited  upplication,  not  extending  beyond  equations  of 
the  fourth  degree  ;  and,  even  within  this  extent,  too  laborious  for  general  usd. 
The  principle  consists  in  connecting  with  the  proposed  an  auxiliary  equation 
of  inferior  degree  with  undetermined  coefficients,  and  of  as  simple  a  form  as 
possible  consistently  with  the  ofBre  it  is  to  perform,  but  involving,  besides  the 
unknown  quantity  x,  n  second  imknown  y.  The  unknown,  common  to  both 
equations,  is  tlieu  eliminated  according  to  the  method  at  Art.  315,  and  a  final 
equation  in  y  thus  obtained,  of  which  the  coefficients  are  functions  of  the  un- 
determined coefficients  in  the  auxiliary  equation.  The  arbitrary  quantities, 
thus  entering  the  coefficients  of  the  final  equation  in  y,  are  then  determined 
so  as  to  cause  certain  of  these  coefficients  to  vanish ;  by  which  means  the 
equation  is  ultimately  reduced  to  a  prescribed  form,  |upposed  to  be  solvable  by 
known  methods. 

371.  As  an  example,  let  it  be  required  to  reduce  the  cubic  equation 

x»+a2«+6i+c=0 (1) 

to  the  binomial  form 

Assume  an  auxiliary  equation 

a:«+a'2:+6'+y=0 (2) 

and  eliminate  x  from  (1)  and  (2).  in  the  usual  way.     The  remainder  arising 
from  dividing  the  first  member  of  (1)  by  the  first  niember  of  (2)  is 

(a'»-aa'+6-6'-y)j+(a'-a)(6'+y)+c, 

which,  equated  to  zero,  gives 

^— a'«— aa'+6— 6'— y' 

and  this  value  of  x,  substituted  in  the  proposed  equation,  transforms  it,  after 
reduction,  into  the  form 

y'+^2^+«y+*=o (3) 

where 

^=36'— aa'+a«— 2& 
i=36'«— 26'(iia'— a«+25)4.a'«6 
4.(3<r— a6)a'+6«— 2ac 

(3c— a6)a'6'+aca'«+(6»— 2ac)6'— 6ra'+c«. 

Hence,  in  order  to  reduce  (3)  to  the  prescribed  form,  we  must  delermme 
the  arbitrary  quantities  a',  h'  conformably  to  the  conditions  A:=0,  tssO  ;  that 
is,  these  quantities  must  satisfy  the  equations 

36'— aa'+a«— 26=0 

36'«-.26'{aa'— a3+26)+a'26+ 

(3c— a6)a'+63 -.oac=0, 

of  which  the  first  is  of  the  first  degree  with  respect  to  a'  and  b\  and  the  otbei 

of  the  second  degi*ee,  so  that  their  values  may  be  determined  by  a  quadratic 

equation.     And  these  vnluos,  or,  rather,  the  expression  for  them  in  terms  ui' 
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the  given  coefficients,  being  substituted  in  the  preceding  expression  for  k^  ren 
der  that  symbol  known ;  .and  thus  the  required  form 

IS  obtained. 

372.  In  a  similar  manner  may  the  general  equation  of  the  fourth  degree 

be  transformed  into  one  of  the  form 

which  is  virtually  a  quadratic,  by  eliminating  x  from  the  pair  of  equations 

af'+a'x+h'  +y=0, 
which  elimination  will  conduct  to  a  final  equation  in  y  of  the  form 

from  which  the  second  and  fourth  terms  wiD  vanish  by  the  equations  of  con- 
dition 

the  first  of  which  wiD  be  of  the  first  degree  as  regards  the  arbitrary  quantities 
a',  b',  ,and  the  second  of  the  third  ;  both  quantities  are,  therefore,  determina- 
ble by  means  of  an  equation  of  the  third  degree,  and  tiience  the  quantities 
h,  A:,  which  are  known  functions  of  them. 

.  All  this  is  very  laborious,  but  it  really  does  effect  the  object  proposed  thus 
far ;  that  is,  it  reduces  tiie  solution  of  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  de-* 
grees  to  those  of  inferior  degrees ;  but  beyond  this  point  the  method  fails,  as 
the  conditional  equations  resolve  themselves  ultimately  into  a  final  equation 
that  exceeds  in  degree  that  which  they  are  intended  to  simplify. 

On  this  subject  we  may  add  that  Mr.  Jen'ard  has  graatly  extended  the  prin- 
ciple of  Tschimhausen,  and  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  general  equation 
of  the  fifth  degree 

arS+A^ir^+A^+Aaxs+Ar+NssO 
to  the  remarkably  simple  forms 

afi+ax*+b=:0 

x^+ax^+bz^O 

x'^'\-ax  4-6=0; 

so  that  the  solution  of  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  might  be  con- 
sidered as  accomplished  if  either  of  the  above  forms  could  be  solved  in  general 
terms. 

For  a  very  masterly  analysis  of  Mr.  Jerrard*s  researches,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  paper  of  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  in  the  Report  of  die  sixth  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association. 

METHOD  OF  LAGBANGE  FOR  SOLVING  EaUATIONS. 

373.  A  remarkable  application  of  the  theory  of  symmetrical  functions  is  that 
made  by  Lagrange  to  the  general  solution  of  equations ;  by  that  means  he 
solves  tlie  general  equations  of  the  first  four  degrees  by  a  uniform  process, 
and  one  which  includes  all  others  that  have  been  proposed  for  that  purpose, 
the  common  relation  of  which  to  one  another  is  thus  made  apparent. 

It  consists  in  employing  an  auxiliary  equation,  called  a  reducing  equation, 
whose  root  is  of  the  form 


^m 
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denoting  by  Xi,  x^, . .  x^  the  n  roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  and  by  a  one  of 
the  n^  roots  of  unity ;  and  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  as  follows : 
Let  y  be  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  reducing  equation,  and  let 

y= a,  J, +  09X8-1 \-a^u, 

au  ot, . . .  On  denoting  certain  constant  quantities ;  then,  if  n — 1  values  of  y, 
and  suitable  values  of  the  constants  a^,  a,, . . .  a„,  can  be  found,  so  thjit  we  may 
have  n — 1  simple  equations,  tliese,  together  with  the  equation 

— .j7j-=ar,+a:a+  . . .  -j-Xg, 

will  enable  us  to  determine  the  n  roots. 

Now,  supposing  the  constants  in  the  value  of  y  to  preserve  an  invariable 
ordcKr,  oi,  os,  dec.,  since  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  n  roots  may  be  com- 
bined with  them  to  form  the  expression  ai2ri4-a»ra4*,  &;c.,  is  the  same  as  the 
number  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken  all  together ;  therefore,  the  expres- 
sion for  y  will  have  n(n — 1) . . .  3.2.1  values,  and  the  equation  for  determin'mg 
y  will  rise  to  the  same  number  of  dimensions,  or  will  be  of  a  degree  higher 
than  that  of  the  proposed  equation ;  hence  the  method  will  be  of  no  use,  un- 
less such  values  can  be  assumed  for  the  constants  ai,  a,, . . .  a^  as  shall  make 
the  solution  of  the  equation  in  y  depend  upon  that  of  an  equation,  at  most,  of 
n— 1  dimensions.  Now  this  may  be  done  (at  least  when  n  does  not  exceed 
4)  by  taking  the  n^  roots  of  unity  a°,  a,  o%  a?, . . .  a"~^  for  a^,  09, ...  Ob,  so  that 

y=a9zi-J-0Xa+  . . .  -j-a'^iXf  4-o%+i+  . . .  +a"~*XB. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  with  this  assumption,  the  reducing  equation  will 
contain  only  powers  of  y  which  are  multiples  of  n ;  for,  since  a"=rl, 

or  0»-'y  =  af>Xr+i  +  <^r+i  -\ 1-  «"~*^M 

which  is  the  same  result  as  if  we  had  interchanged  Xi  and  x,^u  ^s  &o<l  x,.^ 
&c.,  so  that  if  y  be  a  root  of  the  reducing  equation,  a*~'y  is  also  a  root ;  there- 
fore, the  reducing  equation,  since  it  remains  unaltered  when  a^^'y  is  written 
for  y,  contains  only  powers  of  y  which  are  multiples  of  n ;  if,  therefore,  we 
make  y":=z,  we  shall  have  a  reducing  equation  in  z  of  only  1.2.3 . . .  (n— 1) 
dimensions,  whose  roots  will  be  the  different  values  of  z  which  result  from 
the  permutations  of  the  n  —  1  roots  x,,  73, . . .  Xn  among  themselves.  We  shall 
now  have,  expanding  and  reducing, 

2=y°s=tto+ttia+«8aS-| J-u»_ia'»-i, 

in  which  Uo,  Ui,  ««,...  u^—i  are  determinate  functions  of  the  roots,  which  will 
be  invariable  for  the  simultaneous  changes  of  Xi  into  Xj^u  x^  into  Xr^,  &c., 
since  z^(a'yY ;  and  when  their  values  are  known  in  terms  of  the  coefficients 
of  the  proposed  equation,  we  shall  immediately  know  the  values  of  the  roota. 
For  let  Z(h  zii  Zs,  . . .  2.-1  be  the  different  values  of  z,  when  1,  a,  /?,  y,  . . .  A, 
the  roots  of  y" — 1=0,  are  substituted  for  a;  then,  since  y^  ^/z^  we  have 

^i+^«+  •  •  •  H-^n^  V^o 
Xi+axt+  . . .  4.o"-1ib=  Vzi 


ari+Ar,+ l-;i''-»x„=  Vz^., ; 

therefore,  adding,  and  taking  account  of  the  properties  of  the  sums  of  the 
powers  of  1,  o,  /?,  y,  &c.,  (Art.  357,  [2]),  we  get 
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nxi=  Vzi+  V2I+  •  •  •  rf  V~i- 
Again,  multiplying  the  above  system  of  equations  respectively  by  1,  0""^ 
,J»-^,  . . .  A»^»,  we  get 

and  so  on  for  the  rest.  Hence,  since  —pi=s  V^o*  and  .*.  (— pi)"r=Z3=t<o 
^-tti4-  •  •  •  -)-tiB— 11  the  problem  is  reduced  to  finding  the  values  of  Ui,  ti«, . .  .iia_-i. 
374.  When  n  is  a  composite  number,  the  above  general  method  admits  of 
simplifications.  For  let  n  have  a  divisor  m,  so  that  nzszmp,  and  let  a  be  a  root 
of  y™— 1=0;  then,  since  a™=l,  a»+»=a,  a"-fr^=a',  &c.,  a^"=l,  a«"+^=a, 
&c.,  we  have 

y=;a:i+(Ua+a%+  .  .  .  +o''~^r„ 

where  X,=x,-|-Zm4^-|-X3n4.r-|-  .  .  .  -(-^d— m+n  iuid  consists  of  jp  roots ; 

.*.  2=y"=tto+Uia+ttaa*+  •  •  •  ^-Wla-Iff°*■"^ 
where  «<>«  Ui»  &c.i  are  known  functions  of  Xi,  Xsi  &c. ;  and  when  they  are 
found  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  of  the  proposed  equation,  we  shall  be  able  to 
determine  immediately  the  values  of  Xi,  X3,  &c.,  as  before.  To  deduce  the 
values  of  the  primitive  roots  Xi,  Zg,  x^^  . . .  x^,  we  must  regard  separately  those 
which  compose  each  of  the  quantities  Xi,  X^,  &c.,  as  the  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion of  p  dimensions.  Thus,  let  the  roots  whose  sum  is  Xi  be  those  of  the 
equation 

af — Xi^P-i+LarP-^— Maf-'+  . . .  =0, 

where  L,  M,  &c.,  are  unknown ;  then  the  first  member  of  this  equation  is  a 
divisor  of  the  first  member  of  the  proposed,  since  all  its  roots  belong  to  the 
latter.  Hence,  effecting  the  division  and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of 
J:P~^  xl^~*,  &c.,  in  the  remainder,  we  shall  have  p  equations  in  Xi,  L,  M,  dec., 
of  which  the  first  p — 1  will  give  the  values  of  L,  M,  6cc.,  in  terms  of  Xi  by 
linear  equations.  It  will  then  remain  to  solve  the  equation  so  formed  of  p 
dimensions.  Similarly,  substituting  the  value  of  X^  in  place  of  that  of  Xi,  we 
shall  have  an  equation  giving  the  next  group  of  roots  Xt,  Xa+91  &c. ;  and  so  on. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

3^~~px*'{'qx^-r=:0. 
Let  the  roots  be  a,  &,  c,  and  let 

.-.  2=y9=a«+6»+c»+6a6c+3(a«6+6»c+c»a)c+3(a«c+6«a+c«6)a», 

But  Ui,  U2  are  roots  of  the  quadratic 

«'  —  (tti  +  t*«)tt  +  Uitl3:=0, 

and  tti4.ttsr=32(a«6)=3pg— 9r  (Arts.  357, 369), 
ttitt,=9  { a6cS8+ 2(a«63)+3a«6V} 
=99'»+9(p'»— 6p9)r+81r«. 
Hence  Ui,  «s  are  known, 

and  .'.  tto=i'' — (wi+tt«)i  is  known. 
Hence,  denoting  by  Zi,  Zs,  the  values  of  z  when  a  and  a'  are  respectively 
written  for  o,  we  have 
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a+ab+a*cz=:^Ti 
from  which  we  obtain  the  values  of  a,  6,  and  c,  viz., 

EXAMPLE  II. 

X*  — jpx* +qi^  — rx4" «  ^  0. 

Since  4=2. 2,  let  a  be  a  root  of  ^—1  =0,  so  that  a'=l ; 
then  y=Xi+axa+a:3+aj:4=Xi+aXfl, 

if  Xi=ari+ar8,  Xissx^+x^; 

where  tto=Xj+X^,  Wi:=  2X1X9,  and  tio+t*i=2o^p'- 

Hence  Ui^2(xi-\-X3){x2-\'X4)^  by  interchanging  the  roots  among  themsetres, 
will  admit  the  two  other  values  2(Xi^-Zj)(r3-|-2-4),  and  2(^1 -]- 2:4) (r^ 4*^3)*  ^^ 
will,  therefore,  be  a  root  of  an  equation  of  the  form 

ttJ_Mtt'+Nui-.P=0; 

the  coefficients  being  symmetrical  functions  of  Xi,  7«,  Xs,  X4,  and,  consequently, 
assignable  in  terms  of  p,  9,  r, ».  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  we  make  Ui^'Zq^^ftUf 
we  shall  have  an  equation  in  u  whose  roots  are 

XiX3-\'X3X*,  XiXi-\-X^4,  XiX4'{^X^; 

and  the  transformed  equation  is  (Art.  362) 

«»— ^u«+(|?r— 4«)tt— (j?*— 47)*— r»=:0. 

Let  u'  be  a  root  of  this  equation,  then  Uizss2q — 2u' ;  hence,  makmg 

ass — 1,  2i=Wo— Mi=p'— 2mi=p«— 4^4-4tt' ; 
.'.  X|  +  X2=7?.  Xi — Xs=:  '^Zi ; 

.-.  Xi  =  i(p+  Vz7),  Xa=i(j7—  -y/IT)- 

Hence  x^  x^  may  be  ragarded  as  roots  of  a  quadratic  a^ — X,a:4-LsssO; 
dividing  the  proposed  by  this,  and  putting  the  fir^t  term  of  the  remainder  equal 
to  zero,  we  find 

X]-^pX\+qXi^r 

^-  2X,^i.  ' 

therefore,  Xi,  X3  are  known;  and  x,,  x^  wiU  result  from  the  same  formaba 
by  interchanging  X,  and  X^,  or  by  changing  the  sign  of  the  radical  \/z7« 

EXAMPLE  III. 

af— 1 
.  =0,  n  being  a  prime  number. 

If  r  be  one  of  the  roots,  and  a  be  a  primitive  root  of  the  prime  number  n 
(that  is,  a  number  whose  several  powers  from  1  to  n — 1,  when  divided  by  n, 
leave  diiferent  remainders),  it  will  be  proved  hereafter  that  aU  the  roots  of 
this  equation  may  be  represented  by 

r,  r",  r«*,  r«', . . .  r«»~*. 

Let  y=r+ar«+<»*^*'+  •  •  •  +^*~*'"*"^» 
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a  being  a  root  of  the  equation  y^^^ — 1  :=0.  Therafore,  observing  that  a"^^=l 
aud  /-"riil, 

2=y'*~*=Uo+fltti+a*tta+  •  •  •  +<»■"*«»-«»  ••••(!) 
tto,  ii,,  &c.,  being  rational  and  integral  functions  of  r  which  do  not  change  by 
the  substitution  of  r»,  r«',  r^^  6cc.,  in  the  place  of  r ;  for  these  quantities,  re- 
garded as  functions  of  x,,  x^,  X3,  &c.,  do  not  alter  by  the  simultaneous  changes 
of  X,  into  X3,  X3  into  x,,  dec.,  nor  by  the  simultaneous  changes  of  X|  into  X3, 
Xj  into  X4,  Acc,  to  which  correspond  the  changes  of  r  into  ro,  into  r^*,  &c. 

Now  eveiy  rational  and  integral  function  of  r,  in  which  r°:=l  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  form 

A+Br+Cr«+Dr»+ |-Nr— », 

the .  coefficients  A*  B,  C, . . .  N  being  given  quantities  independent  of  r;  or, 
since  in  this  case  the  powers  r,  7^,  1^, . . .  r"~^  may  be  represented,  although 
in  a  diiferent  order,  by  r,  ro,  rt>', . . .  r«^^~^,  we  may  reduce  every  rational 
function  of  r  to  the  form 

A+Br4.C?*+Dr««H |-Nra»-«. 

Therefore,  if  this  function  is  such  that  it  remains  unaltered  when  r  is 
changed  into  r^,  it  follows  that  the  new  form 

A+Br«i+Cr««+Dr«»-| |-Nr, 

coincides  with  the  preceding ; 

.-.  B=C,  C=D,  D=E,  &c.,  N=3B,    , 

and  therefore  the  function  is  reduced  to  the  form 

A+B(r+r«+r««H |-r«»-«),  or  A— B, 

since  the  sum  of  the  roots  =— >1;  hence  each  of  the  quantities  t<of  u^  u^ 
&c.,  will  be  of  the  form  A — B,  and  its  value  will  be  found  by  the  actual  de-- 
velopment  of  z  =y^^ ;  so  that  we  have  the  case  where  the  values  of  Uq,  Uh  ««« 
&c.,  are  known  immediately,  without  depending  upon  the  solution  of  any 
equation.  Hence,  if  we  denote  by  1,  a,  /?,  7,  &c.,  the  n—- 1  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion x"~^ — 1=0,  and  by  Zq,  Zi,  z^,  &c.,  the  value  of  z  answering  to  the  substi- 
tution of  these  roots  in  the  place  of  a  in  equation  (1),  we  shall  have,  as  in  the 
former  cases. 


"~.{/zo+^^z,+°-^Za-<-  . .  .  +'^V2,-, 

r:= ; » 

n — 1 

an  expression  for  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  x"— 1=0 ;  and  the  other 
roots  are  7^,  r*,  &c. 

Thus,  the  solution  of  x"— 1=0  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  inferior  equation 
y^»— 1=0,  of  which  ha,  {3,  y,  &c.,  are  the  roots  ;  also,  since  n— 1  is  a  com- 
posite number,  the  determination  of  a,  ^,  y,  &c.,  will  not  require  the  solution 
of  an  equation  of  a  higher  degree  than  the  greatest  prime  number  in  71— 1 ; 
thnt  is,  the  solution  of  x"— 1=0  (w  prime)  may  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
solution  of  equations  whose  degrees  do  not  exceed  the  greatest  prune^number, 
which  is  a  divisor  of  n — 1. 

KXAMPLE  IT. 

X*— 1=0. 
The  least  primitive  root  of  5  is  2 ;  for  the  powers  of  2  from  1  to  4,  when 
divided  by  5,  leave  remainders  2,  4,  3,  1 ; 
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also  a*=l,  r»=l,  aod  r+r^+r^+r^^z  —1 ; 

'  .-.  2=y*=:  — l+4a+14a2— 16a>. 

But  the  four  roots  of  y*— 1=0  are 

1,  -1,  V^l,  -V^; 


.-.  2b=l»  2i=26,  Za=— 15+20V  — 1, 
23=— 16— 20  V— 1; 


.-.  a:=}{— 1+ VS+V  — 15+20V— 1+V— 15— 20V— ij. 

375.  For  the  proof  that,  in  the  general  equation  of  the  n}^  degree,  the 
formation  of  the  reducing  equation  will  require  the  solution  of  an  equation  of 

1.2.3. ..n 
1 . 2 . 3 . . .  (n — 2)  dimensions,  when  n  is  prime ;  and  of  7 rr    ..   ^  o ^ 

dimensions,  when  n  is  a  composite  number,  and  ^mp,  where  m  is  prime; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  method  fails  when  n  exceeds  4,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Lagrange's  Traiti  de  la  resolution  dts  equations  numeriqiLes,  note 
xiii.,  from  which  the  matter  of  this  section  is  taken. 

EE80LUTI0N    OF   THB    GENERAL    EaUATIONS    OF    THE    THIRD    AND 

FOURTH  DEGREES. 

KESOLUTION    OF   THE   EQUATION    OF    THE   THIRD   DEGREE. 

376.  I  shall  suppose  that  we  have  made  the  second  terra  of  the  equation  of 
the  third  degree  disappear,  and,  to  avoid  fractions,  I  will  write  this  equation 
under  the  form 

3^3^.3^3.^.2^=0 (1) 

Among  the  different  modes  of  resolving  it,  the  most  simple  consists  in  form- 
ing a  priori  an  equation  of  the  third  degree,  without  a  second  term,  which  ad- 
mits of  one  known  root,  but  expressed  with  indeterminates,  and  to  make  use 
afterward  of  these  indeterminates  to  render  the  equation  identical  with  die 
proposed  equation  (1).  To  establish  this  identity,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
write  two  equalities,  and  for  this  reason  we  employ  two  indeterminates. 

Let  there  be  made  ar=a+6;  the  cube  will  be  r*=a'+6'+3a6(a+6) ; 
then,  replacing  a-{-6  by  x,  and  transposing,  we  shall  have 

a:»— 3a6x— a»— 6»=0 (2) 

an  equation  which  admits  the  root  x=a-|-6,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  ren- 
der identical  with  equation  (1).     Therefore  we  place 

ab=z—p,  a»4.t»=— 27  ....  (3) 

The  first  of  these  equalities  gives  a'6^=  — p^.  Thus  we  know  the  sum 
a^-|-  &^  and  the  product  a^6^.  Then  the  values  of  a^  and  ¥  are  roots  of  an 
equation  of  the  second  degree,  in  which  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is 
equal  to  +2q,  ajid  the  last  term  equal  to  — jt'  (see  Art  191) ;  so  that  this 
equation  will  be,  calling  z  the  unknown, 

2«-|-2^— ;?»=0. 

This  is  called  the  reduced  equation. 

Its  two  roots  represent  the  values  of  a'  and  l^ ;  moreover,  we  can  take 
either  of  them  indifferently  for  the  value  of  a',  because  this  amounts  to  chang- 
ing a  into  6,  and  b  into  a,  in  the  value  x=za-\'h.    I  will  take 
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a»=-^+  v'7'+l^.       6»=-^-  Vq'+I^' 

Each  radical  of  the  second  degrae  here  has  but  one  value,  but  each  one  of 
the  third  degree  has  three.  If  we  could  satisfy  equation  (3)  without  making 
any  choice  between  these  values,  we  could  also,  by  the  same  values,  render 
equation  (1)  identical  with  equation  (2) ;  and  since  a-f-2>  is  a  root  of  the  sec- 
ond, the  first  ought  to  be  satisfied  by  taking 

x=V -9+  V?+i^+ V -?-  V¥+P  •  •  (4) 
which  is  the  formula  of  Cardan. 

But  an  important  remark  presents  itself:  it  is,  that  since  each  radical  of  the 
third  degree  has  three  values,  the  above  expression  must  have  nine,  while 
the  equation  (1)  ought  to  have  but  three  roots.  It  is  necessary  to  explain, 
then,  whence  comes  this  multiplicity  of  values,  and  to  discern  among  them 
which  ought  to  be  true  roots  of  the  equation  (1). 

For  this  purpose,  let  us  observe  that,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  reso- 
lution of  equations  (3)  which  has  given  a  and  6,  but  rather  the  equations 

a»63=— ;?3,  a»+6'=— 2^  ...  (6) 

Now  if  we  designate  by  a  and  a'  the  two  imaginary  cubic  roots  of  unity, 
which,  as  we  know,  are  the  one  the  square  of  the  other,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  equation  a^b^=  — p^  may  result  indifferently,  from  raising  to  the 
cube  these  following : 

ah= — p,  aJrs: — op,  ab=z — a'p. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  nine  values  contained  in  formula  (4)  ought  to  give 
the  roots  of  the  three  equations, 

a?-|-3pa:+29=0,  x^+3apx+2q=0,  x*+3a*px+2q==0  ....  (6) 

We  can,  moreover,  consider  these  nine  values  as  the  roots  of  the  equation 
of  the  9°  degree,  which  would  be  obtained  by  multiplying  together  the  three 
equations  (6).  But  it  will  be  more  simple,  and  will  amount  to  the  same  thing, 
to  raise  to  the  cube  either  one  of  these  equations,  after  transposing  to  the 
second  member  the  term  which  contains  p.    In  this  manner  we  find  at  once 

{x^+2qY=z-^27p^2^. 

As  to  the  roots  which  belong  especially  to  each  of  the  three  equations,  what 
precedes  furnishes  the  means  of  distinguishing  them ;  because,  according  as 
the  coefiScient  of  x  shall  be  3p,  3ap,  or  Za^p,  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  to  add 
only  the  values  of  a  and  6,  for  which  we  have  ab=. — p,  or  ai= — ap, 
or  ab=z — a!*p. 

By  this  rule  it  will  be  easy  to  form  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation 
2r^-\'3pX'{-2q=:0t  the  only  one  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Designate  by  A 
one  of  the  values  of  the  first  cubic  radical,  and  by  B  one  of  the  values  of  the 
second ;  the  values  of  a  and  b  will  be 

a=A,  aA,  a»A;  6=B,  aB,  a>B. 

Moreover,  suppose,  for  tbis  is  admissible,  that  A  and  B  represent  the  values, 
the  product  of  which  is  -^p.  From  what  has  just  been  said  we  ought  to  add 
only  the  values,  the  product  of  which  is  AB ;  then,  recollecting  that  a?=ali 
we  must  take 
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and,  besides,  we  know  (303)  that  we  have 


a«s- 


2  '  2 

If  we  replace  A  and  B  by  the  two  cubic  radicals,  and  a  and  a*  by  their 
values,  we  shall  have 


•=V-9+  Vf+p'+y-q- 


Vq'+P*. 


These  are  the  roofs  of  the  proposed  equation,  but  we  must  take  care  to  at- 
tach to  the  two  cubic  radicals  the  same  restricted  sense  as  to  A  and  B,  with- 
out which  we  should  find  false  roots. 

377.  To  discuss  these  values,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  leave  A  and  B 
substituted  for  the  cubic  radicals,  and  to  isolate  the  one  which  is  multiplied  by 
V  ^3.    By  this  means  we  have 

x=A+B, 

A+B     A— B  ,- 

A+B     A— B    r- 
X g -2-V3. 

I  shaD  suppose,  also,  as  is  done  ordinarily,  that  the  coefficients  3p  and  Stq 
represent  real  quantities.  Then  equation  (1),  being  of  an  uneven  degree,  has 
always  one  real  root,  and  it  is  admissible  to  suppose  that  A  and  B  are  the 
values  of  a  and  h,  which  give  this  root;  so  that  A+B  will  be  a  real  quantity. 
This  being  premised,  let  us  return  to  the  two  radicals 

If  g'+jT'^O,  each  of  them  has  one  real  value  ;  then  we  can  suppose  A  and 
B  real.  Consequently,  A  +  B  and  A— B  will  be  so  also ;  then  the  first  rooC 
2=  A+B  is  real,  and  the  other  two  are  imaginary. 

If  9'+|7^s=0,  we  have  A=B,  and  then  the  three  roots  will  be  ar=2A, 
x:= — A,  j:= — A.  They  are  aJl  tiu-ee  real,  and  the  last  two  are  equal  widi 
one  another. 

Finally,  let  q'^-\-]^Kfii  which  requires  /?  to  be  negative.  Then  a  and  h 
have  no  longer  any  real  determination,  and,  consequently,  the  three  values  of 
X  are  found  complicated  with  imaginary  quantities.  However,  we  know  t}iat 
one  of  them  must  be  real,  and,  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  cases  in  which 
the  three  roots  of  equation  (1)  are  real  and  unequal  can  only  be  found  on  the 
hypothesis  in  question,  that  9'+jp'^0,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
supposition  just  above  of  ^'^+^^0.  It  would  be  wrong,  then,  to  affirm  that 
the  values  of  x  are  imaginary.  I  will  prove,  in  fa^  that  neither  of  them  are 
so ;  and  as  we  can  always  suppose  that  A  and  B  are  determinations  such  that 
the  sum  A+B  represents  the  real  root,  the  existence  of  which  is  demon- 
strated, the  whole  is  reduced  to  showing  that  the  part  |(A— B)  V  — 3,  which 
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is  found  in  the  other  two  values  of  x,  must  be  real.    By  the  rules  of  algebra 
alone  we  have  (A— B)(A«+AB+B«)=A»— B» ;  then 

A»— B»  A»— B» 


A-B  = 


A«+AB+B^"~(A+B)»— AB* 


But,  because  of  the  values  of  a'  and  of  6^,  we  have  A' — B'=2  y/q^-\'^\  and, 
by  the  mann«:.r  in  which  A  and  B  have  been  chosen,  we  have  AB^-^p; 

then,  making  A+Bssx',  there  results  A — B= — -j^-^ — ?  consequently 


A-B    -—      V-3(y«+j^) 

But  by  hypothesis  we  have  q^-\-p^<iO  ;  then  the  quantity  above  is  real ;  then 
the  three  values  of  x  are  also. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  ^-{-j^K^Oy  the  imag- 
inary quantities  which  affect  the  three  values  of  x  must  destroy  one  another. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  analysis  ought  to  furnish  the  means  of  making 
them  disappear,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  found  capable  of  effecdng  this  re- 
duction. For  this  reason,  the  case  under  examination  has  been  called  the  tr- 
reducible  case.  Whenever  the  equation  falk  under  this  case,  the  general  ex- 
pressions of  the  roots  will  be  of  no  use  in  calculating  their  numerical  values, 
and  then  we  can  recur  to  the  methods  of  Arts.  290-297. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  t8— 6x— 9  =  0. 

9  7 

"We  havejpss — 2,  ^=—5  .••  V9'+i^=Qt  which  givei 


,n6 


Thus  the  three  roots  are  ^ 

1=3, 

r=...i4.VlV3+U-i-Vlv^)=J(-3-|-V^V^)i 

x=-l-  V3  V-l+i(-l+  V3  V-l)  =  H-3-  V3  •-!). 
(2)  z»-.21r-|-20=0. 

Here  j?=— 7,^=10; 

.-.  x=V  — 10+ 9  -/^+ V  — 10—9  V"^. 
This  example  is  one  of  the  irreducible  case.  The  general  value  of  x  ap- 
pears in  an  imaginary  form,  and  yet  the  roots  are  real,  being  the  numbers  1, 
4,  and  — 5,  which,  by  substitution,  will  be  found  to  verify  the  given  equation. 
378.  The  solution  of  the  irreducible  case  may  be  obtained,  also,  by  the  help 
of  a  table  of  sines  and  cosines.  We  subjoin  the  method,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
student  acquainted  with  tpgonomLary. 

Solution  of  the  irreducible  case  by  trigonoifietry . 

cos  2^=2  COS' (9—1 
cos  39=2  cos  26  cos  B —  cos  0 


k   I 
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Substituting  the  firat  expression  in  the  second, 

cos  30=4  cos'  0—3  COS  B, 
Whence 

3              1 
cos'  ^— -  cos  0— T  cos  30=0 (1) 

In  the  proposed  cubic  equation,  which  we  may  write  under  the  form 
r»+3px+2^=0 (2) 

X 

put  the  unknown  r  cos  0  for  x ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  put  -  for  cos  0, 

T 

and  (1)  becomes 

3  1 

a:*— 77^x— tt*  cos  30=0. 

4  4 

Comparing  this  with  (2),  we  have 

1 

jr^cos  30=— 2^, 

and 

3  

2?*=  — 3p  .'.  r=i2  >/  —p,  which  is  real,  p  being  negative ; 

-     2a  q 

.'.  cos  30=—= 


Consequently,  the  trigonometrical  solution  of  the  proposed  cubic  equation, 
that  is,  the  determination  of  0,  and  thence  of  r  cos  0,  depends  upon  the  trisec' 
lion  of  an  arc^  or  the  determination  of  cos  0  from  cos  30. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  by  aid  of  trigonometrical  tables  is  obvious ;  we  are 

be  the  angle  30,  and,  consequently,  one  third  of  it  will  be  0 ;  and  the  cosine  of 
this,  multiplied  by  r,  or  2  V  — i?*  will  give  r  cos  0=7  for  one  of  the  real  rooUi 

of  equation  (2).    As  the  given  cosine,  q-yj — -r,  belongs  equfdly  to  three  arcs, 

viz.,  30,  2?r-|-30,  and  2if — 30,  by  taking  the  cosine  of  one  third  of  each  of  the 
latter  two,  we  shall  have  the  values  of  the  remaining  roots.  Thus  all  the 
three  roots  will  be  expressed  as  follows : 

2  V— i>  cos  0,  2  V~— ?  cos  -(27r+30),  2  ■/— pcos  r(27r— 30). 

Or,  using  the  supplements  of  the  two  latter  arcs  instead  of  the  arcs  themselves, 
and  remembering  that  the  cosine  of  an  arc  is  equal  to  minus  the  cosine  of  its 
supplement,  we  have  somewhat  more  simply  the  three  values  of  x  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : 

2  V— i?  cos  0,-2  y/—p  cos  (60°  —0),  — f2  V— J?  cos  (60° + 0). 
This  method,  with  a  single  exception,  applies  to  the  irreducible  case ;  for. 
as  the  trigonometrical  cosine  of  an  arc  is  always  less  than  unity,  except  when 
that  arc  is  a  multiple  of  180°,  we  must  have 


or  9'+i''<0. 

When  30  is  a  multiple  of  180°,  two  roots  most  be  equal. 
The  reducible  case  may  also  employ  die  aid  of  trigonometry. 
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379.  If  in  the  expression 

(-5^^p)*=^^S-i(2)'±^^(pT.5» 

we  put  cot  ^^2\g)  ' ''  *»o<»nies  y |(—  cot  ^±  coeec  f)h 
Hence,  reducing,  the  real  root  of  :i:*-f  ^r-f  r=0  is 


v^HI— *l). 


wbich,  hy  putting  tan  ^s  tan^  6,  may  be  further  transformed  into 


•4 


— 2a /=^  cot  2^. 


Similarly,  the  real  root  of  a*— gar+rs=0,  ^<Tf  becomes  (by  pitfting  cosec 


^=2(-j  '  ^°  1=  *««^'  ^)' 


% 


— 2^/|  cosec  2d. 


WOOLLKTS  METHOD  OF  RESOLVING  THE  CUBIC  BaUATIOBT. 

380.  The  following  method  of  arriying  at  a  new  and  valuable  formula  for  the 
solution  of  cubic  equations  wiU  be  found  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  student  :* 
Let  the  given  equation  be 

a^+px+q:=zO (1) 

Placing 

x=zm+y ' (2) 

we  obtain 

y»+3my*+(3m«+|?)y+m»+jpm+^=0 (3) 

Taking 

y=i (*) 

we  obtain 

©'+3mQ'+(3m«+j;)^+m'+jwi+9=0 ; 

which  gives 

3m*4-o  3»»  1 

2»+  , .  ^\   g'+^i r-2+-ri r— =• (5) 

Placing 

«.  3m«+j? 

^-"^"^3(m'+im+j) ^®) 

we  find 

^  .  3pm'+9ym-p«     .  -27qm^+18phn^+27pqm+27^-\^2jfi 

^+  3(m»+pii4.^)»"'+  27(m»+jm+<?)»  -"  '  '  '  ^^^ 

*  It  is  the  production  of  an  old  pnpil  of  tbe  aatbor'a,  Mr.  James  S.  Woolley,  whom  ill 
healthy  and  other  diacooragii^  circomatances,  have  not  prevented  from  making  some  im- 
portant diaooveriei  in  algebra,  which  it  would  be  prematore  at  present  to  pablish  to  the 
worid. 

Ff 
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The  value  of  w,  which  renders  the  coefficient  of  w  zero,  may  be  found  thus 

Then  

— |±|XN^+? "» 

The  value  of  ic  in  (7),  substituting  the  value  of  m,  found  in  (8),  is  expressed 
in  the  foUowing  four  equations,  (9),  (9,  a),  (9, 6),  (9,  c),  the  last  three  being 
obtiuned  by  decomposing  (9)  into  factors. 

,       -  — I  •"  ■ 

«= -—- —■ •     ■  ^^1 


tt7s= -; . ~"  •  •  •  V9»  ^) 

\/-I-^7I^+tW^'^+«^| (9.C) 


(•■|+")(-i±^&^) 


Substituting  in  (6)  the  values  of  m  and  w,  found  in  (8)  and  (9,  c),  we  shall 
have 


-f?-''±^'^i^=f■^/^^^^i^xA+"S 


2=s 


("l+-)(-i±Ni^) 


^.(10) 


Substituting  in  (4)  the  values  of  2,  given  in  (10),  and  decomposing  one  more 
of  its  terms  into  factors,  we  shall  have 

("S+:5(:Ki^ ,,,, 

y= .  .  — - — -. — «-  (11) 

Hence 
(continuing  the  numerator)  ^81^12^  ^-i^^^^tj (12) 
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But  the  first  term  in  the  numerator  of  (12)  may  be  transformed  thus :  | 

But  the  last  term  in  the  numerator  of  equation  (12)  is 
Therefore  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  terms  of  the  numerator  of  (12)  is 
Therefore, 


X=Z' 


54    /l  ^ 

DiTiding  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  T  "^v  27  ^"^  4 '  ^®  ^^® 


5il 


The  numerator  of  this  value  of  x  is  equal  to 

The  denominator  is  equal  to 

Dividing  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  common  factor,  we  have 


Xr=s. 


{-i^^lh^ 


This  formula  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  Cardan  by  dividing  the  numerator 
by  the  denominator,  and  observing  that 

we  thus  obtain 

But  the  first  form  is  preferable,  as  it  gives  only  the  three  values  \vh\ch  satisfy 
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equation  (1),  whereas  Cardan*8  fQnDi;da  gives  nine  values,  six  of  wliicli  have 
to  be  rejected. 
A  partial  division  gives 

IP 


>  • 
s 

1 

/      ^  /mS      ^«\ 

X 


1 


which  is  an  advantageous  form,  inasmuch  as  but  one  third  root  has  to  be  ex- 
tracted, both  radicals  having  the  same  form. 

A  shorter  solution  of  the  above  might  be  given,  but  we  have  already  extend- 
ed our  article  on  cubics  sufficiently  feu:. 

IRRATIONAL  EXPRESSIONS   ANAIiOOOUS  TO  THOSE   OBTAINED   IN   THE   RESO- 
LUTION OF  EQUATIONS  OF  THE  THIRD  DEGREE. 


isVA=tVB; 


381.  One  of  these  expressions  is  V  A:li  VB ;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  A  and  B  are  rational  numbers,  and  tJien  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce 
these  radicals  to  simpler  expressions,  in  which  there  are  no  longer  radicals 
over  radicals.  This  problem  has  already  been  resolved  for  radicals  of  ^db» 
second  degree,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  resolve  it  with  reference  to  radicals 
of  the  higher  degrees. 

>/     - 

I  shall  commence  with  the  cubic  radical  ^-^4*  V^*  ^®  c&i^  not  suppose 
for  this  root  a  quantity  of  the  form  V<z+  V^i  for  we  have 

( V^+ VJ)'=a  Va+3a  VS+36  Va+&  V6 
:F=(a+36|V^+(3a.f  6)  V6. 
a  result  which  contains  the  radicals  ^/a  and  ^h.    But  thQ  preceding  cafcuk- 
tion  shows  that  we  should  have  a  result  of  the  form  A-f-  VB,  by  raising  to 
the  third  power  the  expression  a-|-  ^h  and  (a-\-  '^b)  ^c,    I  will  choose  this 
last  expression  as  the  more  general ;  we  shall  then  have 


4 


''A+ VB=(a-fV6)Vc (1) 

Raising  both  members  to  the  third  power,  it  becomes  A-f-  '/B=c(a'-{-3aft} 
-\-c{3a^-\-h)  ')/h;  equating  the  rational  parts  together,  and  the  irrational  parts 
by  themselves, 

As=c(a»+3a6) (2) 

VB=c(3a«+6)  -/b (3) 

The  problem,  then,  is,  to  find  for  a,  6,  c  rational  values  which  satisfy  these 
two  equations.  But  squaring  these  equations,  and  then  subtracting  the  one 
from  the  other,  we  have 

A«— B=cV— 3«*^+3«'&'— ^)=^(«*— ^)' ; 

hence  cfi — &= ' . 

c 

Since  a  and  h  ought  to  be  rational,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  take  c  auch  that 
(A* — B)<:  be  an  entire  or  fractional  cube,  which  is  always  possible.  Calling 
the  second  member  of  the  above  equation  M,  we  shall  have  a*— &^M, 
whence  &^a' — M.  By  substituting  this  value  of  h  in  equation  (2),  it  will 
become 
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4ca?— 3Mca— A=0  . (4) 

This  equatioQ  must  give  for  a  at  least  a  commensurable  value,  without 
tvhich  the  transformation  (1)  will  be  impossible. 

If,  histead  of  "y  A-f  -/B,  we  should  hate  to  reduce  vA—  y/B^  it  wotdd 
suffice  to  change  throughout  in  the  preceding  method  the  sign  of  -^b, 

»/ — — 

For  example,  let  the  expression  be  "y  14db  V^^^OO.  We  shall  have  A =14, 
B=200,  AS— B=^4;  hence  (A*— B)c=— 4c;  we  shaD  then  have  the 
perfect  cube  — 8,  by  taking  c±=2.  Consequent^,  M s= — 1,  &s=a"4-l,  and 
equation  (4)  becomes  &c^'-\'6a — 14=0.  It  can  be  satisfied  by  the  commen- 
•nnUe  value  a=:l,  whidoi  gives  &ss2.  Agftio^  we  hwre  already  ebtauied 
esB2 ;  henee,  firnUy, 


■4> 


14±  V200=s(l±  VZ)  V2. 

»/ = 

Again,  let  the  expression  beV—- 11^2^— ^-    ^^  will  pass  2  under  the 

radical  of  the  second  degree  ;  we  shall  then  have  A=^ll,  B=— 4,  A'-— B 
8sl25.  As  125  is  already  the  cube  of  5,  it  will  suffice  to  make  c=l.  Con- 
sequently, We  have  M=5,  hsscfi — 5,  and  equation  (4)  becomes  4€^ — 15a 
-f-ll=0.  But  this  equation  is  satisfied  by  the  value  as=l ;  hence  6  si: — 4, 
and,  ooDseqaenth^, 


•v/: 


-U±2V-l=(l±V-4)Vl- 

J — z 

382.  Let  us  consider  the  more  general  expression  y -^=1=  V^t  &nd  take 

VA±  VB=(a±  Vb)Vc (5) 

The  problem,  again,  is  to  determine  rational  numbers  for  <t,  &i  c,  if  it  be 
possible. 

Raising  (5)  to  the  power  n,  and  equating  separately  the  rational  parts,  we 
obtain 

n(n— 1)  _,     n(n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3)       ,         .     ,  , 

VB^c[na^^+-^'''[^l^^f^a-^h+,  &c.]  Vh  .  -  .  (7) 

We  can,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cubic  radical,  square  these  two  equalities,  and 
subtract  the  one  from  the  other ;  but  the  reductions  will  be  immediately  per- 
ceived by  observing  that  we  ought  to  have,  at  the  same  time, 

A+  VB=c(a+  V^)°i  A—  y/B:=zc(a^  y/by ; 
and  that,  consequently, 

A«— B=c3(a+  vT)'(a—  v^)''=c'(fl«— 6)'; 

V(A«— B)c»-« 

whence  a'— -o^ • . 

0 

m 

We  see  from  this  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  c  of  such  a  value  that  the 
second  member  of  this  last  equation  shall  be  rational.  Calling  this  second 
member  M,  we  shall  have  a* — &=:M,  whence  6=a* — M;  substituting  this 
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value  of  h  in  (6),  the  resulting  equation  in  a  will  have  a  commeiiBurable  root 
every  time  that  the  traosformat'^on  (5)  ia  possible. 

383.  In  the  resolution  of  equations  of  the  third  degree,  what  renders  the  ir- 
reducible case  so  remarkable  is,  that  although  we  are  assured  that  the  three 
roots  are  real,  it  is,  nevertheless,  impossible  to  make  the  imaginary  quantities 
disappear  otherwise  than  by  means  of  series.  This  difficulty  is  not  confined 
to  the  equation  of  the  third  degree ;  it  will  be  encountered  equally  in  the  gen- 
eral formula 


yA+BV-l+VA-BV-1 


(8) 

which  formula  I  shall  stop  to  consider  for  a  moment. 

To  consider  this  expression  in  its  most  general  sense,  we  ought  to  combine 
the  n  determinations  of  the  first  part  with  the  n  determinations  of  the  second, 
so  that  we  shall  have,  in  all,  n'  values.  But  the  expression  is  rarely  taken  in 
so  genera]  a  sense,  and  I  proceed  to  define  that  which  we  ordinarily  attach 
to  it. 

As  the  two  radicals  which  have  the  index  n  represent  the  roots  of  the  bi- 
nomial equation,  their  determinations  are  equal  in  number  to  the  quantities 
which  have  the  form  /-\-g  V — 1.  Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  to  each  de- 
termination of  the  first  radical  there  corresponds  one  of  the  second,  which 
only  dififers  by  the  sign  of  V^-^*  But  we  suppose  that  these  corresponding 
values  are  those  which  ought  to  be  added  in  formula  (8) ;  and,  with  these  re- 
strictions, the  values  of  x  are  aJl  real,  and  only  n  in  number. 

The  product  of  these  two  radical  values,  thus  taken  in  a  same  pair,  is  real 
and  positive  ;  but  for  the  product  of  the  two  radicals  we  have,  in  general, 

V  A+B  v^  X  Va— B  v^ = vahPb*, 

and  the  radical  which  expresses  this  product  can  only  have  a  single  real  and 
positive  value ;  hence,  if  we  represent  it  by  K\  we  ought  to  be  able  to  charac- 
terize the  conjugate  values,  which  must  be  added  in  formula  (8),  by  the  oon- 
dition  that  theur  product  be  equal  to  K'. 

Formula  (8)  can  be  regarded  as  a  general  expression  of  the  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion whose  degree  is  marked  by  the  number  of  values  of  which  the  equation 
is  susceptible ;  hence,  provided  tliat  it  be  taken  in  its  greatest  extension,  or 
with  the  restriction  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  degree  of  the  equa- 
tion must  be  either  n*  or  n. 

This  last  remark  leads. us  to  explain  how  we  form  an  equation,  when  we 
know  the  expression  for  its  root ;  that  is  to  say,  that  an  equation  being  given, 
susceptible  of  taking  diflferent  values,  by  reason  of  the  multiple  values  of  the 
radicals  which  it  contains,  it  is  required  to  find  an  equation  free  from  radicals 
which  has  these  values  for  roots.  I  will  take,  for  example,  the  same  expres- 
sion (8). 

To  abridge,  let  us  make 

A-l-B  V^IIl=a,  A— B  -/^=6  ; 
the  problem  reduces  itself  to  eliminating  y  and  z  between  the  three  equations 

But  here  the  elimination  can  be  conducted  according  to  a  very  simple  pro- 
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C6S9,  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  employed  for  reciprocal  equations.    By 
the  rules  of  multiplication  we  have 

But  y-|-z=7  and  yzsn^ab;  hence,  making  ^ab=c,  the  equation  will 
become 

y'»+i-j-z«n+i--ar(2^+z'»)— c(y"-i+2»-»). 

By  means  of  this  formula  we  express,  in  function  of  r  and  c,  successively  all 
the  quantities  y'+z",  y*+^»  ^c.  When  we  have  arrived  at  y"+z*,  we  re- 
place y"-)-^'  by  a-|-6,  and  then  we  shaU  have  the  required  equation,  which 
will  be  of  the  degree  n  in  ;r. 

This  equation  contains  e ;  but  we  have  c=  V^^=  V-^'+^'f  hence,  c  is, 
in  general,  susceptible  of  n  different  values.  By  putting  in  the  equation  each 
of  these  n  values  in  its  tuni,  we  shall  have  n  equations,  and,  consequendy, 
n  X  ^t  or  n'  values  of  x.  This,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  the  case,  from  what  has 
been  said  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  article.  If  we  should  wish  to  have  a 
single  equation  which  has  all  these  values  for  roots,  it  wquld  be  still  necessary 
to  eliminate  c  between  the  equation  of  the  degree  n  in  x  and  the  equation 
c"=a6. 

But  if  in  formula  (8)  we  only  wish  to  associate  the  radical  values  whose 
product  is  real,  it  is  this  real  value  solely  which  we  must  choose  for  c,  and  we 
shall  only  have  a  single  equation  of  the  degi'ee  n  for  determining  all  the  values 
of  a:. 

RESOLUTION  OF  THE  EQUATION  OF  THE  FOURTH  DEGREE. 

384.  After  having  made  the  second  term  disappear,  the  general  equation  of 
the  4°  degree  is 

x*+pji^+qx+r=sO (1) 

If  we  make  xsa-f-^^+^f  squaring,  there  results 

a:«=a«+6«+c«+2(a6+ac+6c), 
or,  transposing, 

a:a— (a«4.5«+c«)=2(aft+ac+6c) ; 
raising  anew  to  the  square,  we  have 

a:4_2(a«+6»+c«)a:«+(a«+6«+c«)«===2(a«68+aV+fe«c*)+8a6c(a+6+c); 
then,  replacing  a-{-&-|-c  by  ;r,  and  transposing,  we  obtain 

a:4_2(a«+ 6«+c«)j:«— 8a6car+ (d»+ t«+c»)« 
— 4(a«63+a«c«+ 6»c»)=0. 

This  equation  is  without  a  second  term,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  formed,  we  know  that  it  admits  of  the  root  xssa-^h-^-c.  Thus,  we  re- 
solve equation  (1)  in  determining  a,  6,  c,  by  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  iden- 
tical with  the  preceding,  which  gives 

— &abc=zq 
(a«+6«+c«)«— 4(a"&«+a«c«.f.  b'(^)=r. 

These  equalities  show  that,  by  taking  ofi,  &*,  c'  for  unknowns,  these  three 
quantities  are  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  3°  degree,  the  coefficients  of 
which  are  (see  Art.  245) 
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-.(a»+6«+c»)=f 


a«6«+aV+6«c»= 


2 

16 


ConMqaently,  thia  equation  of  the  3°  degree  is 

Sach  is  ^e  reduced  equatidn  upon  which  the  solution  of  equation  (1)  depends. 
Suppose  that  the  three  values  of  z  have  been  determined,  which  designate 
by  z',  z"f  z'",  we  shall  have 

asz^y/V,  6=:±  VP"f  c=±  VP"'. 
If  the  signs  be  combined  in  all  possible  ways,  there  will  result  eight  values 
for  a-\-b'\'C  or  x.    But  as  the  last  term  of  the  reduced  equation  (2)  was 

formed  by  squaring  the  equation  ahc^is — -7,  it  follows  that  the  values  contain 

not  only  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  but  also  those  of  an  equation 
which  would  differ  from  it  in  the  sign  of  q. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  perceived  that,  to  have  only  the  roots  of  the 

proposed,  it  is  necessaiy  to  add  only  the  values  of  a,  ft,  c,  for  which  ahc=z — r^, 

and  the  product  of  which  has,  consequentiy,  the  contrary  sign  to  q.  In  each 
particular  case  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  for  the  radicals  three  values.  A,  B, 
C,  which  shall  fulfill  this  condition;  and  afterward,  with  these  values,  we 
form  the  four  roots  of  the  proposed,  to  wit, 

a:=+A+B+C,  arss+A— B— C, 
a:=— A+B— C,  ar=— A— B+C. 

Generally,  instead  of  A,  B,  C,  the  three  radicals  are  placed,  and  die  values 
of  a;  are  written  thus : 

a:=+  -/?+  Vf^—  /^j  ^=+  V^—  V^'+  V? 
a:=—  V2'+  V2"+  V2'"»  ar=— V2'—  V*"—  V? 
But  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  in  appljring  these  formulas  to  particu- 
lar cases  there  must  be  taken  for  -y/P,  '>/z*\  y/z"'  three  determinations,  the 
product  of  which  shall  be  of  the  same  sign  as  q.    This  observation  is  im- 
portant ;  failing  to  have  regard  to  it,  we  might  find  false  roots. 

385.  The  nature  of  the  roots  of  the  reduced  equation  will  make  known  the 
nature  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed.  But  the  reduced  having  its  last  term 
negative,  has  always  one  positive  root  (see  Art.  248,  Prop.  VIII.,  Cdr.  4),  and 
the  product  of  the  other  two  roots  should  be  positive ;  then,  if  these  last  are 
not  imaginary,  they  will  be  both  positive  or  both  negative.  I  pass  over  the 
case  in  which  ^^0,  because  then  the  pi-oposed  would  be  solved  by  the  rules  for 
the  second  degree.    Consequently,  there  are  three  cases  only  to  be  examined.* 

1^.  C(ue  where  the  three  roots  of  the  reduced  equation  are^Msiiive,  There 
the  four  values  of  x  are  evidentiy  real,  and  if  the  radicals  V^'i  V^",  V^"  ^ 
regarded  as  representing  positive  determinations,  their  product  will  be  positive ; 

*  Thii  explains  an  operation  in  Art.  365. 
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tben  the  preceding  formulas  win  be  specially  applicable  to  the  case  of  9>0. 
For  9<0  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  sign  of  one  of  the  radicals. 

2°.  Case  where  the  reduced  haa  one  root  z'  positive,  and  two  tf\  z'"  negati/ve. 
The  radical  y/z'  will  be  real,  but  the  radicals  V'P'  and  V^  wiU  be  imagi- 
nary ;  consequently,  the  four  values  of  z  will  be  imaginary  also,  unless  z"=2'". 
When  z"=2'",one  of  the  two  quantities  -/?'+  V?^  and  V?'—  V?^  will 
become  zero,  and  supposing  it  to  be  the  latter,  the  values  of  x  will  be  simply 

ar=  V*',  ar=s  V^^  ar=  —  \/z'+2  -/F,  *=  —  V*^— 2  -/P. 

The  first  two  are  real,  since  z'  is  positive,  and  the  other  two  are  imagi- 

nary,  since  z*^  it  negative.    Besides,  as  in  the  reduction,  we  have  supposed 

'Jz"-s=,'^z"\  we  ought  to  have  here  ^fli  yfzF'  ^/7F' ^zf' ^|z' \  so  that  this 

product  can  only  have  the  sign  of  q  by  choosing  for  'Jz'  a  sign  contrary  to 

that  of  9,  since,  by  hypothesis,  z!'  is  negative. 

3°.  Case  in  which  the  reduced  has  one  root  z'  positive,  and  two  roots  z",  z'" 
imaginary.  The  positive  root  z'  being  known,  we  can  divide  the  reduced  by 
X— z',  and  we  shall  have  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  which  will  give  for 
zf'  and  z'"  imaginary  values  of  the  form 

Consequently,  two  of  the  values  of  z  will  contain  the  sum 
and  the  other  two  will  contain  the  difference 


V/+^V-i-V/-^V-i. 


THE  DIOPHANTINE  ANALYSIS. 

386.  This  branch  of  analysts  derives  its  name  from  its  inventor,  Diophan- 
tus,  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  who  flourished  about  the  year  S0O,  A.D.  It 
relates  chiefly  to  the  finding  of  square  and  cube  numbers. 

The  solutions  of  the  questions  must  frequently  be  left,  notwithstanding  the 
various  rules  that  have  been  given  for  this  purpose,  to  the  talents  and  ingenui- 
ty of  the  leamer,  who,  in  pursuing  these  inquiries,  will*  soon  perceive  that 
nothing  less  than  the  most  refined  algebra,  applied  with  great  skill  and  judg- 
ment, can  surmount  the  various  difiiculties  which  attend  them ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  no  one,  perhaps,  has  ever  excelled  IXophantuSf  or  discovered  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  analytic  art 

When  we  consider  his  work  with  attention,  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  ad- 
mire most,  his  singular  sagacity,  and  the  peculiar  artifices  he  employs  in  form- 
ing such  positions  as  the  nature  of  the  problems  requires,  or  the  more  than 
ordinary  subtilty  of  his  reasoning  upon  them. 

Every  particular  question  puts  us  upon  a  new  way  of  thinking,  and  fur- 
nishes a  fresh  vein  of  analytical  treasure,  which  can  not  but  prove  highly  us^ 
fill  to  the  mind  in  conducting  it  through  other  difiiculties  of  this  kind  when- 
ever they  occur,  and  also  in  enabling  it  to  encounter  more  readily  those  that 
may  arise  in  subjects  of  a  diflerent  nature. 

The  following  directions  for  resolving  questions  in  the  Diophantine  analysis 
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w31  be  fouod  useful;  but  do  general  rule  can  be  given,  and,  therefore,  the 
student  must  often  be  left  to  depend  solely  upon  his  own  ingenuity  and  skilL 

RULE. 

Substitute  for  the  root  of  the  square  or  cube  required,  one  or  more  letters, 
such,  that,  when  they  are  involved,  either  the  given  number  or  the  highest 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity  may  vanish  from  the  equation ;  and  then,  if 
the  unknown  quantity  be  of  the  first  degree,  the  problem  will  be  solved  by 
reducing  the  equation.  But  if  the  unknown  quantity  be  sdU  a  square  or  a 
higher  power,  some  other  new  letters  must  be  assumed  to  denote  the  root, 
with  which  proceed  as  before,  and  so  on  till  the  unknown  quantity  is  but  of  the 
first  degree,  and  from  this  all  the  rest  will  be  determined. 

EXAMPLES.* 

(1)  To  find  two  square  numbers  whose  sum  is  a  square. 
Let  2^  and  y*  be  the  two  squares  ;  let  3z  and  4z  be  the  root^. 


Then  252«=  D  t=n— 52|«=n«— lOnz+2523; 

.•.2=—;  ifn=10,  2=1,  then  2X3=3  and  2X4=4$ 

and  the  two  squares  are  9  and  16,  whose  sum  is  25,  a  square,  if  n:=20, 2=22; 
and  from  this  we  get  another  value  of  r  and  y,  and  so  on. 

(2)  To  find  two  square  numbera  whose  difiference  is  a  square. 
Let  a^  and  j/*  be  the  two  squares. 

Assume  3^ — y'=(^ — ny)*=j:* — 2nxy-\'n''^. 

Then  — y»=— 2na:2/+'*y» 

or  2»xi=(n'+l).y ; 

n«+l 

2n      ^ 

Suppose  y=2n,  then  ar=n'+l'  If^  «=2,  y=4,  and  ar=5;  also  a* — ^ 
=25^16=9,  a  square  number.  If  n=3,  ^=6,  and  x=10;  also  x^— 3^ 
-=100— 36s=64,  a  square  number. 

(3)  To  change  the  sum  of  two  squares  into  the  sum  of  two  others  any  nuni- 
ber  of  ways  at  pleasure ;  for  example,  in  three  different  ways. 

Let  a'  and  h^  be  the  given  squares,  and  let  a — x  and  ex— 6  be  the  roots  of 
the  required  squares ;  then,  by  the  question,  we  get 

a— x|«+Svl6h=a«+6«; 
by  involution,  a«— 2ax+x»+c»x»— 26cr+65i^fl«^59 . 

by  transposing  and  dividing, 

— .2a+T-f  c»x— 2c5=0, 

26c+2a 
or  c*i:+j:=2oc-|-2a  and  x=   ,  .'       , 

'  '  1+c 

where  c  may  be  taken  at  pleasure ;  for  example, 

c=2,  3,  and  4; 

45+2a   66+2a  86+2a 

then,  x= — - — ,  — Yq — ♦  ^^^  — YJ — • 


*  Many  of  these  problems  are  selected  from  the  Arithmetical  daestioiu  of  Diophantos, 
of  which  six  oot  of  thirteen  books  now  remain.  The  best  edition  is  that  pnblished  at 
Paris,  by  Basket,  in  the  year  1670,  with  notes  by  Fermat. 

t  Tliis  sign  Q  denotes  that  the  number  placed  equal  to  it  is  a  perfect  iqaare. 
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(4)  To  divide  a  number  which  is  the  prodilet  of  the  sum  of  two  squares  by 
the  sum  of  two  otherSi  into  two  squares  two  different  ways. 

Let  <^-4~^'  ^  ^^  ^^°^  ^^  ^^  squares,  and  c^-\-cP  the  sum  of  two  others, 
whose  product  (a»+6«) .  (<^+d^)=(ae  +  bdy+(bc-~ad)*=:(ac^bdY  +  {be 
-•^adYj  as  required. 

(5)  To  find  a  number, z, such, that  x-|-l  and  x— 1  shall  be  squares. 
Let  x+l=a«, 

and  ar— l=fc» 

.•.  2= a* — 6*  by  subtraction; 

3 
or  3=2a,  and  a:=-, 

9 
and  <*''=i? 

9       ,        5 
.%  x+l=7,  and  x=z-. 


Or  thus : 


x+l=y» 

...  »«— 2«y  =  — 2 

5«+2_ 


2^=«'-|-2,  and  y:= 


25 


9  5 

take  *=1  .'.  y=|»  and  x=y®— l=j— 1=-,  as  before. 

(6)  Required  to  find  four  square  numbers  whose  sum  shall  be  a  Q . 

Let  1,  4,  9,  and  x*  be  the  required  squares ;  then,  by  the  question,  we  get 

14+x«=  D  =n— xt«=n«— 2nx+x«, 

n«— 14 
and  x= — ^r — , 

2n 

where  n  may  be  any  number  at  pleasure,  if  n= 3,  xs= — g,  ar'ss^i  or  if  n^4, 

1,,  *  «.l,  1       225    "15 

x=-,  and  the  numbers  are  1,  4,  9,  and  — ;  then  l+4+9+-r;T=-T^=-r 
4  Id  '       '       '    Id        Id        4 

as  required. 

(7)  Divide  2  into  three  rational  squares. 
Let  X,  2x — 1,  and  3x — 1  be  the  roots  of  the  three  squares  respectively ; 

then  x«+4x«— 4x+l+9x«— 6x+l=2; 

by  transposing  and  dividing, 

5  3  8 


x=-,  2x— 1=-,  3x— 1=-,  the  roots; 


and  the  D  'a  will  be 


25  ,       9        , ,      64 

x«=t::,  2x— 1  «=-;r.  and  3x— 1  «= — , 
*      49'  **     *i      49'  '      49 

,     , .  ,  .    25      9      64     98 
the  sum  of  which  is  49+49+49=49=21  the  proof. 

Or  thus : 

Let  1,  x",  and  y*  be  the  squares ;  then 
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or  a;*=:l  — y*=:  D  =1— ny|*=l  — 2ny+ny 

2n 

4 
where  n  may  be  taken  ai^  number  greater  than  1 ;  if  ns=:2,  then  y=7  and 

16  9 

y'ss^ ;  then  will  2^=55'  ^<1  ^^  "um  of  these  pins  1  is  evidently  2. 

(8)  Divide  -  into  three  rational  squares. 

Let  r,  2^ — -,  and  So: — -,  be  the  roots  of  the  rational  squares,  and  their 

'squares  are 

1  1 

a*,  4x«— 2ar+j,  9a:*— Sar+j, 

and  a*+42*-2a:+j+92«-3a:+J=i 

5  25 

and  X  will  be  found  to  be  rr,  from  which  we  get  the  three  squares,  viz.,  r^, 

Yo^t  TKei  and  their  sum  is  evidently  -,  as  required. 

(9)  To  divide  a  given  square  number,  100,  into  two  such  parts,  that  each 
of  them  may  be  a  square  number. 

Let  afi  be  one  of  the  parts,  then  100— x*,  the  other  part,  will  be  a  square 
number. 
Assume  100— a<=(2a:— 10)»=4a*— 40x+100. 

.%  ar=8,  and  2x — 10=6 ;  hence  64  and  36  are  the  parts  required. 
The  same  problem  may  be  resolved  generally  in  the  following  manner : 
Let  a'  be  the  given  square,  3^=z  one  of  its  parts,  and  cfi — afi  the  other. 
Assume  a"— a:®=(«a:— a)*=n«x«— 2ana:+a'; 

Then  — a*=n«a:»— 2aftx; 

2na        ,  an* — a 


/  2na  \'      .  fan*— ay 


are  the  two  squares  requbred ;  in  which  expressions  a  and  n  may  be  any  whole 
numbers  whatever,  provided  n  be  greater  than  unity. 

(10)  To  find  a  number,  j,such,that  x-f'^^^  <^^  2:-|-192  shall  be  both  square 
numbers. 

Assume  ar-|-128=:z*  .*.  xs=a^ — 128,  which  is  one  condition  answered;  then 
z*— 128+ 192 =z> 4-64  =s  D  =cfl  .*.  z^sso*— 64 ;  then  we  have  only  to  assume 
such  a  value  for  a  as  will  make  a'. — 64  a  square ;  but  it  is  plain  that  if  a  be 
taken  i=10,  then  a' — 64=36=s  Q ,  and  z'=36 ;  but  this  would  make  the  value 
of  X  negatiiEe ;  then,  in  order  to  find  values  for  z  that  will  make  x  positive,  take 
as=17,  and  then  (^ss289,  and  .«.  d*— 64=225=  D  .*.  z"=225  and  .-.  x=225 
-—128=97,  the  value  required. 

(11)  To  divide  a  given  number,  13,  consisting  of  two  known  squares,  9  and 
4,  into  two  other  square  numbers.* 

*  In  the  folatioa  given  of  the  above  problem,  n  and  m  may  be  taken  equal  to  any  wmt- 
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Let  nx — 3  be  the  root  of  the  first  square  sought,  and  mx — 2  the  root  of 
the  other  square. 

Then  nx— 31»+wm:— 2|«=:13, 

or  (n^+m^)  .  a:»=(4m+ 6«)  .  x  ; 

6n-\-4m 

3n«-|_4TOn— 3m« 
whence  nx — 3= ,  ,     , :=  the  root  of  the  first  square, 

6mn— 2n»+2m» 
and  fiu:— 2= ri — l =  *he  root  of  the  second. 

__        „      ,         ,         ,_        3n»+4mn— 3m»     17       ^ 

if  n=2  and  ms=l,  we  have ^. — r =-z-a=  theroot  m  one  square, 

6itm— 2n»+2wi«     6        ,  .  ,        , 

and r-; — r =-=  the  root  of  the  o(h«r  square. 

(12)  Let  14  be  dmded  into  three  rational  squares.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  least  three  squares  in  whole  numbers  ore  1,  4,  and  9,  which  will  answer 
the  question;  but  to  give  a  general  solution. 

Let  1,  3a;— 2,  2x — 3.,  be  the  roots  of  the  required  squares; 

24 
then  l+(3x— 2)«+(2r— 3)«=14,  or  a:=— ; 

24  72 

then  1^  ^  ^  ^^13*  ^™  which  subtract  2 ; 

/46\«     2116     24     ^     48  ,  ,  .  ,       . 

then  \^)  ==  -jg^ ;  JJ  X  2=j^,  from  which  subtract  9 ; 

/9\«     81  2116      81 

^^"^  Vi3;=169-'-^+T69+l69=^^- 

(13)  To  find  two  square  numbers  whose  difference  shall  be  equal  to  any 
given  number. 

Let  X  be  the  root  of  the  lesser  square  sought ;  and  let  d^  the  given  difference 
of  the  squares,  be  resolved  into  any  two  unequal  factors  a  and  6,  of  which  a  is 
the  greater. 

Let  x-\-  h  be  the  root  of  the  greater  square ; 

then  {x+hy^3^=:d=zah, 

i.  e.,  2x-\-hssa. 

a—- 6 
Whence  1=— 5—=  the  root  of  the  lesser  D,    , 

a+h 
and  x+b=i    ^    =  the  root  of  the  greater. 

1£  <2r=60,  and  a  X  &=30  X  2,  we  have 

30—2  ,  30+2       ^ 

— 2-=l^'a°d-^=16; 

whence  16^  and  14'  are  the  squares  required  whose  difference  ^60. 

ben  whatevern  provided  their  ratio  be  xu>t  that  of  3 :  3.    For  if  n  were  to  m  a«  3  to  2,  the 
roots  of  die  ^ffavrea  >oagfat  would  be  fband  the  Bame  aM  the  roofei  of  the  kziown  squares. 
If  it  were  required  to  divide  a  given  square,  afi,  into  two  other  squares* 

Since  (fnS-|-»s)3=:(m9— nS)s-f.(9mn)9, 

.-.  (m»-|-n)»)« .  ««=(m5»--«»)«  .  a>«-|-(2mn)«  .  afl, 

where  m  and  n  may  be  asivned  at  plea^^ire,  m  being  greater  than  n. 
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(14)  To  find  two  numbers,  snch,  that  if  either  of  them  be  added  to  the 
square  of  the  other,  the  sum  shall  be  a  square  number. 

Let  3fi-\-2xy  and  y  be  the  required  numbers ; 
then  a^+2xy+f=  q  =:x+y]« ; 

hence  it  only  remains  to  make 

•'•  2^-      n»-4a:»      ' 

3  19 

If  n=2},  and  x=l,  then  ^=f^  and  2^-{-2xy=:-rT,  which  are  two  numbers 

that  will  answer  the  conditions ;  for 


_3^ 
13 
Or  thus: 


«     19     256     16 
+i3""169~13 


»       ,  19 
and^ 


«      3      400     20 


'^13~169""13 


1  1  /I       \« 

Put  J — X  and  x  for  the  numbers;  then  - — ar+a:«=(- — x)  ,  a  square,  and 


——a? 
4 


1      X  1      a:  1 


=  a ,  where  x  may  be  taken 


16  ,  2  '     ^         16  '  2 
at  pleasure,  provided  it  be  less  than  -. 

(15)  To  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  and  difference  shall  be  both  square 

numbers. 

Let  X  and  y  be  the  two  numbers ;  then,  by  the  question, 

x+y=  D  =a*  and  x — y=  D  =6' ; 

add  both  squares,  and  we  get 

2a:=a«4-6»; 

hence  x= — - — . 

Again,  by  subtraction, 

23^=a«— 6*  and  y=— g— , 

where  a  and  5  may 'be  taken  at  pleasure,  provided  a  be  greater  than  h ;  i£ 

9+1  9  —  1 

a=3  and  6=1,  then  —^ — =5  and  — ^=4,  whose  sum  and  difierence  are 

both  squares.    Or  thus : 

Let  X  and  2* — x  be  the  numbers. 

It  is  evident  that  their  sum  is  a  square ;  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  other 
condition  in  the  question, 


Assume  x — nrr=x^ — 2x,  the  difference  of  the  nambers ; 

whence  x: 


'2n— 2' 

|3         1  8  nS 


Hence  the  two  numbers  are  -    ^    and  <       ^     >   —  ^ -^  in  which  n  may 

9 
be  taken  at  pleasure,  provided  it  be  greater  than  1.    If  nss3,  a:=-,  and 
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(16)  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  a  sqaare,  the  sum  of  their  squares  a 
square,  and  either  added  to  the  square  of  the  other  a  square. 

Let  7 — X  and  x  be  the  numbers ;  then  their  sum  7  is  a  square,  and  7—0; 

4  4  4 


+a;«=  n  =2-x 


.  1       ^  1       1" 

a  square,  and  —  —5+^+3^==  Q  =7+x    a  square ;  and, 


16      2 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  other  condition,  we  assume 

1      X  _         T 


16     2 


nx      1 


n--l  3  14  4 

which,  solved,   gives  j=     ^ ,  if  n==4,  ^=qq»  ^^^  7-"^=^»  ■*>  that 


28' 


28 


and  rrr  are  numbers  that  answer  the  conditions  as  follows : 

28 


28 


■'"28 


25   _^ 

'55*l»-28 


and^-g 


112        121 


11 


■•"28     28l»''""28l*'"*28l»""28 


ako, 


4 
28 


28     281'     ^'      "^ft"'*     28 

(17)  Find  two  such  numbers,  that  if  their  product  be  added  to  the  sum  of 
their  squares,  the  sum  shall  be  a  square. 

Let  2x  be  their  sum  and  2y  be  their  difference ;  then  the  greater  will  be 
x+y  and  the  less  x — y;  hence  3^ — y*=:  tlieir  product,  and  2a:'+2y'=  the 

sum  of  their  squares ;  then,  by  the  question,  3:c°4'y^=Q="^~~'yh  ^^'^ 

2ny 
x^  ^  \  ;  if  n=2  and  v=2,  . .  r=8,  which  will  answer  the  conditions. 

(18)  To  find  two  square  numbers,  such,  that  the  difference  of  their  cube 
roots  shall  be  a  square  number. 

Let  sfi  and  y^  be  the  required  numbers.  Then  2* — y*=  U ;  consequently,  x 
and  y  may  be  any  two  numbers  which  are  the  hypotenuse  and  one  leg  of  a 
right-aDgled  triangle,  and  the  least  numbers  of  this  description  are  5  and  3,  and 
the  numbers  themselves  15625rrl25>  and  729=27^. 

(19)  Find  three  numbers,  such,  that  not  only  the  sum  of  all  three  of  them, 
but  also  the  sum  of  every  two,  shall  be  a  D . 

Put  4r,  ifi — Ax,  and  2x4-1  for  the  three  numbers ;  then  it  only  remains  to 
render  6x4- 1  =  D . 
Assume  its  root  n — 1 ; 

6x4-l=^3ll«=n«— 2n+l ; 


then 
whence 


n«— 2n 


x=- 


if  n=12,  x=20,  which  will  answer  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

(20)  Find  two  numbers,  such,  that  the  sum  of  their  squares  and  the  sum  of 
their  cubes  shall  be  both  squares. 

Let  bhe  the  base,  p  the  perpendicular,  and  h  the  hypotenuse  of  a  rational 
right-angled  triangle,  x  any  multiplier  of  6,  p,  and  h ;  then  (6x)*+(px)'*=:(Ax)', 
but    (6x)'4- (2^^)'=    a   rational    square    =1^2*;  hence   {b^-\-p^),xz=r\   or 

x=^         ;  now  if  r=zl^-\-p^,  .  .x=6'+i''»  ^^^  •*•  ix=6(6'+p3),  pxzszpx 
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{b^+jfl)\  now  lot  ft=3,j?=4;  then  is  x=91,  6x=s273,  and  i>z=364.  If 
b=e  aadpssQ,  then  x=728,  &r=4368,  and  j9x=5824,  and  so  on  in  general. 

(21)  Find  a  number  to  which  if  8  be  added,  the  sum  shall  be  a  cobe,  and 
from  which  if  1  be  subtracted,  the  remainder  shall  be  a  cube. 

Let  X  be  the  number;  1=2^  c=l ;  then  x-^¥=s  a  cube  and  x— c*=  a 
pobe; 

hence  ^+^=(&+p«)'=i'+3c»fl+-jj^»+pa»; 

.•.i=3c«a+-g5-a«+pa». 

Assume  x— .c»r=(a— c)»=  a  cube  s=a»— 3a«c+3ac»— c*,  and  .•.  apsso* 
— 3a«c+3<K^;  and,  equating  both  values  of  x,  we  get 

3c*        cfi 

whence  «=55?  X  3cJ>=^-j3^ ; 

and,  puttmg  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  into  numbers,  we  get 


3X8     24 

'8—1 

6256 


^=§1:^  =  75 


hence  x=: . 

343 

(22)  To  find  three  square  number8,8ncli,  that  the  sum  of  eveiy  two  of  them 
shall  be  a  square  number. 

Let  X*,  ^,  and  z*  be  the  numbers  sought. 

Then  x3+x»,  y»+z«.  and  x«+y«  are  the  three  numben;  t.  «., 

x«         v«  X*     i/« 

are  three  square  numbers. 

Assume^  -3=  -- — ,  and  -s=-- — - . 

z        2i»  '™*z        2»   • 
we  have 

- j-i  _2-±^^!+l       ^  y'  .  ,     n*+2n«+l 

which  are  evidently  two  squares ;  and  therefore  it  remains  to  make  ^"^^  a 
square  number. 
Now 

(m«— l)«.n*+(na--.l)«.m« 
4?»«»*  ' 

a  square  number. 

Hence 

(««-l)«.n«+(n«_l)«.m»,  or  (m+l)«.(«_i)..«t  .  („  .  jx.  /„_j„      , 
a  square  number.  i  «    i    /    \         i 

Hence       («+!)..  («_i). .  («+2).+«. .  (^+3).x(«+i).. 
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or  («— !)•  •  (m+2)«+fii« .  (to+3)», 

or  Sm^+dfit'+em*— 4fn+4, 

is  a  Bqoaze  number. 

5m* 
Let  the  root  of  this  quantity  be  assumed  =  — — m-|-2. 

Then  J-j w»+2y  =2m*+8m»+6m«— 4m+4; 

whence  m=;  ^24,  and  n:s  — 22. 

Alan.  a?    m*— 1      575  y     n«— 1      483 

575JJ       ,  4832 

hence  a;s=— — .  and  y=s — ^-. 

To  obtain  the  answer  in  whole  nmnbers,  let  z=5528  ;*  then  xjsz  —6325,  and 
ys=— 5796.  Hence  528,  —5796,  —6325  are  the  roots  of  the  squares,  and 
528>,  5796*,  6325*  are  title  squares  required. 

(23)  To  find  three  cube  numbers,  such,  that  if  from  every  one  of  them  a 
given  number  1,  be  subtracted,  the  sum  of  the  remainderB  shall  be  a  square. 

Let  14-^9  2 — 7f  and  2  represent  the  required  roots. 
Then,  per  question,  (l+a:)'— 1+(2— z)»— 1+8— ls=  D  ; 
or  (l+ar)»+(2— ar)»+8— 3=  n  ; 

a*+32«+3ar+l+8— 12x+6a*— a«+8— 3=  D  ; 
9a*— 9x+14=D,  =(a— 3a:)«=d»— 6ac+9a*; 
14— 9x=(;^— 6ax; 

a*— 14 

and  6ar— 9a:s=a^— 14  .*.  xss-; r. 

oa — 9 

16—14      2  17  28 

Suppose a=4 ;  then  arsss — rg — =t^,  and  l+x=— ,  and  2— ar=^; 

4913  /28\»     21952 

•••  <^+*)'=3376'  <2-^)'=y  =-3375-'  •«*  « 
are  the  numbers. 

(24)  It  is  requb-ed  to  find  three  integral  square  numbers,  such,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  every  two  of  them  shall  be  a  square  number. 

Let  the  roots  of  the  required  numbers  be  denoted  by 

'•+y"»  •"-y"*  and  ^+^- 
Assume  r«— a*=«*+y*; 

then  »«— jt«— »*=:y*=  D 

and  y«=r«— 2»^j:"— 2r«««+rH-2a:«a«+«*; 

but  (r«+a«)*— («»— y«)«=  D 

a=(?*+a*)»— («»— r«+a«+«»)»=:r*+2r«a:«+r*— **+2i*<»— 2««a*— 2«*— r* 

+27*a:«+2T««»— ar«— 2«*a*— **=  D 
=4r*j:«+4?*»*— 4««a*— 4*<=  D 
=4(r«a:*+?*^— j*a*— **)=  D, 
...  7«2*4-r*4*— ^2*— ««=  n  =a«, 
and  (»*—«■)  •  a«=<l»— ?«<»+»<, 

take  rs:21  and  «srl3, 

*  The  least  foinninn  nmltiple  of  the^enonunston,  48  sad  44. 

Go 
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then  a*=— : rr— 169 

441—169 

Tidce  a=340, 

then  2>=256  and  ^=?«—«s—2>=441— 256— 169=16, 

.-.  (r«+a*)«=:(441+256)*=(697)«=  one  number, 
and     (9^— a«)*=(^-|-^)»=:(441— 256)»=:(185)>=  the  second  number ; 
and  (93— ^)*=(169— 16)*=(153)*,  which  is  the  other  nmnber. 

(25)  To  find  three  sqoare  numbers  such,  that  their  sum,  being  soTendly 
added  to  their  three  roots,  shall  make  square  numbers. 
Let  2x,  6x,  and  9x  denote  the  three  roots;  .*.  bjr  the  question, 

121a*+2x=D, 

12l2«4"6^=D' 
121a*+9^=D. 

Assume  x=r|j ;  then  121x=y;  and  .•.  12l2«=^,  and  121x»+2ar=^ 

.^ 
+121' 

Hence,  we  get 

^+2yr=D, 

y«+6y=D, 

'  y«+9y=D. 

/2«— 1\"  /2«— 1\«  24— 2Z«4-1 

Assume  y«+2y=:\^-^j  ;  and.-.y*+2y+l=^-^j  +1= j^ 

z4  — 2z»+4««  +  l      z*+22«+l      /2«+l\» 
+1= j^5 = j-5 =^"2?"/  '   ^^  consequent^,  y+1 

z«+l             2«+l            2«— 2z+l      (z— 1)«    , 
=    22    •'•  =y   22    ""1  = ol = — o »  'lence,  by  substitution  in  the 

second  equation  aboye,  we  have 

But  42*  is  a  square  number; 

...  (2— 1)*+122X(2:— !)•=  D 

=(2-.l)»x(z-l)«+122.  (;2r-l)»=(2-l)«x  {(2-.l)«+122J. 
But  (2— l)«is  n, 

.-.  (2-.l)«+12;?=  D  =2«+ 102+1=  D  . 

Again,  by  substitution  in  the  third,  we  have 

42«    ^^^      22     "-°—    4^«    +  42«  —  °' 

.-.  (2— 1)*+182X(2— 1)«=  D,  and  .-.  (z— 1)».(2— 1)«+182.  (2— 1)«=D. 

Hence  '(2— 1)»X  {(2— 1)«+182}  =  D, 

and  .-.  (2— 1)«+182=  D  =2»+162+l ; 

hence  (2«+162+l)— (2«+102+l)=62=32X2, 

.1.    1  ..    , .  ,  ^  .   32+2     32 

the -sum  of  which  factors  IS — ^'"'^'o'''^'     ^''^^^  ^^^'^'^^'^^  °* 

/32         \«      92« 
.•.^«+162+l=5(-+i;  =—+32+1. 
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••.  ««+16z=— +3«,  and  4«»+64«=9;8«+12jr, 

52 

and  .-.  4i;4-64=9;t;+12,  52=52,  and  z=z^  ; 


(¥-)■  (¥)• 


2209     2209 


25         25 

.•.y=_ 


52  52         52      104 

2xt-      2x-r    2.-r 


5         ^^^5  5         5 

2209      ,  V  2209 

m.-—  Alia  *?»— »         ■     —  • 

""520  121'  "•62920' 

4418    13254       ^  19881 

•••  W6  866  that        • «  and  ■  aro  th6  roots. 

62920'  62920'         62920 

qUESTIOIfS  FOR  EXERCISE. 

(1)  R6quir6d  six  numbers  whose  sum  and  product  shall  be  equal. 

Ans.  1,  2,  3,  .4,  5,  and  jtt, 

(2)  Required  five  square  numbers  whose  sum  shall  be  a  square. 

Ans.  1,  4,  9,  16,  and  ^. 

(3)  Divide  the  number  3  into  four  rational  squares. 

.        16    1     9       ^49 

^- 25' 26' 25' ""^  26- 

(4)  Diride  onity  into  three  rational  ■qoares. 

^•^  49-  «•  """^  «• 

(5)  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  a  cube,  and  difierence  a  square. 

Ans.  1512  and  216. 

(6)  Find  two  numbers  whose  product  plus  their  sum  or  difiference  is  each 
a  square. 

5  5 

^-  12  "^^  ^12- 

(7)  To  find  two  numbers,  such,  that  when  each  is  multiplied  into  the  cube 

of  the  other,  the  products  will  be  squares. 

Ans..  2  and  8. 

(8)  To  find  two  square  numbers  whose  difference  is  40. 

Ans.  49  and  9. 

(9)  To  find  two  square  numbers,  such,  that  their  sum  added  to  their  prod- 
uct may  be  a  square  number. 

Ans.  g  and  g. 

(10)  It  is  required  to  find  two  whole  numbers,  such,  that  their  difference, 
the  difference  of  theur  squares,  and  the  difference  of  theur  cubes  shall  be  squares. 

Ans.  10  and  6. 

(11)  Find  two  numbers,  such,  that  the  sum  of  their  squares  shall  be  both 

a  square  and  a  cube. 

Ans.  75  and  100. 

(12)  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  shaD  be  a  cube,  but  their  product  and 

quotient  squares. 

Ans.  25  and  100. 
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(13)  It  is  required  to  find  three  integral  sqoare  numbera  that  shall  be  in 
arithmetical  progression. 

Ans.  1,  25,  and  49. 

(14)  To  find  diree  square  integral  nuniberB  in  hannonical  progression. 

Ans.  1225,  49,  and  25. 

(15)  To  find  three  nomberSfSnch,  that  if  to  the  square  of  each  of  them  the 

sum  of  the  other  two  be  added,  the  three  sums  shall  be  all  squares. 

8         16 
Ans.  1,  ^,  and  y. 

(16)  It  is  required  to  find  three  whole  nuaiberB,snch,  that  if  to  the  square  of 
each  of  them  the  product  6f  the  other  two  be  added,  the  sums  shall  be  squares. 

Ans.  9,  73,  and  328. 

(17)  It  is  required  to  find  three  whole  numbers  in  geometrical  progression, 
such,  that  the  difference  of  every  two  of  them  shall  be  a  square  number. 

Ans.  567, 1008,  and  1792. 

(18)  It  is  required  to  find  three  integral  square  numbers,  such,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  every  two  of  them  and  the  third  shall  be  a  square  number. 

Ans.  149«,  241',  and  269>. 

(19)  To  find  three  square  numbers,  such,  that  the  sum  of  their  squares 

shall  also  be  a  square  number. 

,144 
Ans.  9, 16,  and  — . 

(20)  To  find  three  biquadrate  numbers  the  som  of  which  shall  be  a  square. 

Ans.  12«,  15\  and  20«. 

For  generalization  of  Diophantine  problems  in  certain  cases,  see  Bonny- 
castle^s  Algebra.    See,  also,  Theory  of  Numbers. 


THEORY  OF  NUMBERS. 

387.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  demonstrate  some  propositions  which 
fan  under  this  head,  and  which  would  have  been  reserved  for  this  place  had 
they  not  been  required  for  the  elucidation  of  previous  parts  of  the  work. 

We  recur  to  one  or  two  of  these  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  some  of  the 
other  methods  by  which  they  may  be  established. 

I.  To  prove  that  a  X  2»=&  X  a.    Suppose  a>  6  and  c  thebr  difference ; 

.'.  axt=(&+c)6=&'+c6; 
t.  €•,  h  taken  b  times  and  c  taken  b  times,  and 

bXa=ib(b+c)=zl^+bci 
u  e.,  b  taken  b  times  and  also  c  times. 

We  perceive  that  the  product  a  X  ^  will  be  the  same  as  bxa*  if  the  partial 
product  cxb  \a  equal  to  & X c*  But,  by  similar  reasoning,  the  equality  of  cb 
and  be  will  be  proved  by  the  equality  of  two  smaller  products,  cd  and  dc ;  and 
continuing  thus,  we  arrive  necessarily  at  the  case  where  the  two  fiictors  are 
equal,  or  at  the  case  where  one  of  them  is  equal  to  unity.  In  the  first  case, 
the  equality  is  manifest ;  in  the  second,  it  will  follow,  from  the  fact  that  hxl 
is  ^  as  weU  as  1 X  ^*  Then  the  product  a  X  &  is  always  equal  to  the  product 
bxa- 
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II.  To  demonstrate  that  N  x  a  X  hss^  X  a^  I  obserre,  fint,  that  the  prod- 
uct ab  is  nothiDg  else  than  a-|-a-|-a-|- ,  &c.,  the  number  of  these  terms  being  6. 
Then  N  xa5=Na+Na-f>Na+,  &c.,  to  b  terms,  ssNa  x  b.        Q.  £.  D. 

III.  Na6ss:N5a ;  for  Na=N-|-N-|-N4 to  a  terms. 

To  multiply  Na  by  b,  it  is  necessary  to  take  each  of  the  terms  (  times» 

then  Na5=N&+N&+N&  .  . .  =sN6a.  Q.  £.  D. 

CoroUary  1. — ^If  all  the  factors  of  N  be  1,  then  1  x  abssl  X  ^f  or  abssba, 
according  to  I. 

CoroUary  2. — ^The  above  reasoning  applies  only  to  entire  factors.  The  prin- 
ciple is  equally  true,  however,  when  some  of  the  factors  are  fractions ;  because, 
if  the  entire  factors,  which  are  combined  with  the  fractional  ones,  be  written  * 
in  a  fractional  form  by  placing  unity  under  them,  all  the  fiustors  to  be  multi- 
plied together  will  be  fractions ;  the.  product  of  these,  we  know,  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  product  of  the  numerators  and  denominators  separately,  which  are 
entire  numbers,  and  therefore  the  order  is  inmiaterial,  from  what  has  been 
proved  above. 

Corollary  3. — ^If  the  factors  be  incommensurable,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  product  of  two  incommensurable  quantities  has  no  pvecise  meaning. 

But  by  regarding  the  inoommensurables  as  limits  to  which  approximating 
cc^mensurables  tend,  since  the  above  reasoning  applies  to  the  latter,  and  their 
order  is  inunaterial,  we  may  infer  that  the  order  is  immaterial  also  in  a  prod- 
uct of  inconunensurable  &ctors. 

Corollary  4.— We  have  seen  that,  from  the  above  proposition,  it  follows  that 
the  order  of  factors  in  a  product  is  immaterial;  hence  it  follows  that  if  a 
number,  P,  contains  the  factors  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  it  is  divisible  by  their  product. 

Corollary  5. — If  a  number,  P,  is  divisible  by  another,  Q=a5c,  then  is  P 
divisible  by  each  of  the  factors  a,  6,  c. 

THE  FOBJiS  AND  BBLATIOKS  OF  INTEGBAL  NUMBERS,  AND  OF  THEIB 

SUMS,  DIFFEBJ2NCBS,  AND  FEODUCTS. 

388.  I.  The  sum  or  difference  of  any  two  even  numbers  is  an  even  num- 
ber.   For,  let  A=2n  and  B=2n'  be  any  two  even  numbers ;  then 

A±B=2n±2n'=2(n±n')=2n", 

which,  being  of  the  form  2n,  is  an  even  number. 

II.  The  sum  or  difference  of  two  odd  numbers  is  even,  but  l3ie  sum  of  three 
odd  numbers  is  odd. 
Let  A=:2n-|-1,  B=:2n'-f  1,  and  C=2n"-t-l,  be  three  odd  numbers;  then 

A4-B=2n+2n'+2=2n", 
and  A+B+C=2n+2n'+2n"+3=2n'"-|-l ; 

the  former  having  the  form  of  an  even,  and  the  latter  of  an  odd  number. 
In  a  similar  way  it  may  be  shown, 

(1)  That  the  sum  of  any  number  of  even  numbers  is  even. 

(2)  That  any  even  number  of  odd  numbers  is  even,  but  that  any  odd  num- 
ber of  odd  numbers  is  an  odd  number. 

(3)  That  the  sum  of  an  even  and  odd  number  is  an  odd  number. 

(4)  That  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors,  one  of  which  is  even,  wlU 
be  an  even  number,  but  title  product  of  any  number  of  odd  numbers  is  odd ; 
and  hence,  again, 
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(5)  Every  power  of  an  even  number  is  event  and  eveiy  power  of  an  odd 
number  is  an  odd  number. 

(6)  Hence  the  sum  and  diflference  of  any  power  and  its  root  is  an  even 
number. 

For  the  power  and  root  will  be  either  both  even  or  both  odd,  and  the  sum 
or  difference  in  either  case  is  an  even  number. 

III.  If  an  odd  number  divide  an  even  number,  it  will  also  divide  the  half 
of  iL 

Let  Ar=2fi,  B^2n'-|*I  be  any  even  and  odd  number,  such  that  B  is  a 
divisor  of  A ;  Jet  the  division  be  made,  and  call  the  quotient^ ;  dien  we  have 

2n=j7(2n'+l); 

consequent^  (4),  p  is  even,  or  of  the  form  2n" ; 

hence  2n=2n"(2»'+l), 

that  is,  ns=|A  is  divisiUe  by  B,  if  A  itself  be  so. 

DEFINITIONS. 

389.  (1)  A  perfect  number  is  that  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  ali- 
quot parts,  or  of  all  its  divisors. 

^  6     6     6 

Thus,  6=r-|-n4'?«  ^°^  ^  therefore,  41  perfect  number. 

(2)  Amicable  numbers  are  those  pairs  of  numbers  each  of  which  is  equal  to 
all  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  other.  Thus,  284  and  220  are  a  pair  of  amicable 
numbers,  for  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  284  are  equal  to  220, 
and  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  220  are  equal  to  284. 

(3)  Figurate  numbers  are  all  those  that  faU  under  the  general  expression 

n(n+l)(n+2)(n+3)....(n+m) 
1.2.3.4....(m+l)  ' 

and  they  are  said  to  be  of  the  1^,  2°,  3°,  &c.,  order,  according  as  mssl, 
2,  3,  &c. 

(4)  Polygonal  numbers  are  the  sums  of  different  and  independent  arith- 
metical series,  and  are  termed  lineal  or  natural,  triangular,  quadrangular 
or  square,  pentagonal,  &c.,  according  to  the  series  from  which  they  are 
generated. 

(5)  Natural  numbers  are  formed  from  a  series  of  units ;  thus  : 
Units,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  ke. 

Natural  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  ^. 

(6)  Triangular  numbers  are  the  successive  sums  of  an  arithmetical  series, 
beginning  with  unity,  the  common  difference  of  which  is  1 ;  thus : 

Arithmetical  series,  1,  2,  3,    4,    5,  &c. 

Triangular  numbers,  1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  &c. 

(7)  Quadrangular  or  square  numbers  are  the  sums  of  an  arithmetical 
ries,  beginning  with  unity,  and  the  common  difference  of  which  is  2 ;  thus  : 

Arithmetical  series,        1,  3,  5,    7,    9,    11,  &c. 
Quadnmgolar     or  > 
square  numbers,  y         >'>«'» 
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(8)  Pentagooal  numbers  are  the  sums  of  an  arithmetical  aeries,  beguming 
with  unity,  the  conunon  difference  of  which  is  3 ;  thus : 

Arithmetical  series,        1,  4,   7,    10,  13,  16,  6cc 
Pentagonal  numbers,      1,  5,  12,  22,  35,  51,  &c. 

And,  universally,  the  m — gonal  series  of  numbers  is  formed  from  the  suc- 
cessive sums  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  beginning  with  unity,  the  com- 
mon difference  of  which  is  m — 2. 

*  DIVISIBILITT  07  NUfilBEBa 

390.  I.  The  product  of  two  numbers^  a  and  b,  is  divisible  hy  every  numher 
tchich  exactly  divides  one  of  the  two  factors  a  and  b. 

For  let  0  be  a  number  which  divides  b,  so  that  &=c9,  we  have  by  the  fore- 
going ab=acxG»    Then  a6,  divided  by  9,  gives  the  exact  quotient  ac. 

Corollary, — To  divide  a  product  of  several  factors,  diride  one  of  the  factors 
and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  others. 

On  this  subject  we  must  observe  that  a  number  may  sometimes  divide  a 
product  when  it  will  not  divide  any  factor.  Thus,  20  divides  neither  12  nor 
15,  but  does  their  product,  180.  This  is  because  20  is  composed  of  factors 
some  of  which  are  found  in  12  and  others  in  15.  But  if  the  number  20  had 
no  common  factor  with  one  of  the  factors,  it  might  divide  the  other.  (See 
Art.  84,  note.) 

II.  JjT  there  be  n  numbers,  each  of  them  divisible  by  k,  then  is  their  product 
divisible  by  k°. 

For  assJcq,  bssikq*,  c^kq^\  . .     .*.     ahc  . .  .=Ac".t0, 

w  being  equal  to  g  X  9'  X  ^  X  •  •  • 

III.  The  sum  of  several  numbers,  a-l-b^^c-f-d,  is  divisible  by  a  nuwher,  k, 
when  the  sum  ofOie  remainders  obtained  by  dividing  each  by\iis  divisible  by 
this  number. 

For  a=zkq+r,  bszkq'+r',  c=A:5"+r",  6cc. 

...  a+b+c+d^kiq+q'+q^'^,  &c.)+r-|-r'+r"+,  &c. 
Whence  it  is  erident  that  a-j-fr-f-c,  6cc,,  is  divisible  by  k  when  r'\-'r''\-'r"t 
&&,  is. 

IV.  The  difference  of  two  numbers,  a  and  b,  is  divisible  by  a  number^  k, 
when,  if  each  be  divided  by  k,  the  remainders  are  equal. 

For  a=:kq-\-r,  and  6=^:^'+^ 

.%  a — b=^k(q — ^). 
v.  Every  number  consisting  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  ^.,  is  divisible  by  a 
number,  k,  when  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  number  of  units,  tens,  Sfc.,  by 
the  remainder,  after  dividing  the  units,  tens,  Sfc.,  each  byk,is  divisible  by  this 
number. 

For,  representing  by  A,  B,  C,  6cc.,  the  quotients,  and  by  a,  p,  y,  &c.,  the 
remainders  of  the  units,  tens,  Sec.,  by  k,  we  have 

10"    ssAk+a  .'.        a .  lO""    szaAk+aa 

10»-»=B;t+/3  b  .  10»-i=  bBk+bp 

10»-»=CA:-i-r  c  .  10»-*=r  cCk+cy    , 


10»    =:D;t+(J                     d  .  10»    =dl>k+d6 
10*    5=EA:+e                      e  .  10*    =eEi+«e 
10°    =r  ...  1  /.lO®    = / 
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VI.  The  product^  P,  of  several  numbers,  a,  b,  c,  d, . . .  u  dhnsihle  6y  a 
number  J  k,  only  token  the  product  of  the  remainders,  after  dwiding  eath  of  Ae 
factors  by  k,  is  so  dimsible. 

For,  let  a=kq+a,  bz=zkq^+(3,  c=:Arg"+y,  to., 

abez=ikz'\-ap.y,  dec* 

VII.  The  product,  P,  of  several  factors,  a,  b,  c,  d, . . .  if  dwisilde  by  aprime 
number,  k',  only  when  one  of  the  factors  is  divisible  by  this  prime  nwnber. 

For,  let  a:=k'q+a,  6=A:Y+ft  c=k'q"+y,  &c., 

.•.  Fssk'z+a.p.y,  •  . 

Therefore,  if  A;'  divide  P,  it  must  divide  a,  p,  y  ,  '.  , 

But  k'  is  not  fonod  among  the  facton  a,  /?,  7,  . . .  nnce,  being  remainden 
to  the  divisor  kf,  they  are  pll  leas  than  it.  Neither  is  k^  any  combination  of 
them,  since  it  is  snpposed  to  be  a  prime  nmnber.  Hence  a,  p,  y,  •  •  •  and 
therefore  P  is  divisible  by  I^  only  when  one  of  the  remainders  =:0. 

VIII.  ijT  the  factors,  a,  b,  c, . . .  o/*a  product,  P,  are  prime  to  k,  then  is  the 
product  not  divisible  by  k. 

For,  if  A;  be  an  absolute  prime  number,  this  follows  from  VII.  Agun,  if 
A;  be  a  multiple  of  a  prime  number,  as  p^v ;  then,  if  P  be  divisible  by  A:,  we 
have 

P     a.5.c... 

k  p^.v  ^ 

therefore  a .  & .  c .  • . .  must  be  divisible  by  j/,  which  by  VII.  is  impossible. 

391.  I.  Problem. — To  find  all  the  divisors  of  any  number  whatever.  The 
first  thought  which  presents  itself  is  to  try  successively  as  divisors  each  of  the 
numbers  1,  2, 3,  &c.,  to  N.  But  this  groping  process  may  be  abridged.  Let 
D  be  a  divisor  of  N,  and  D'  the  quotient,  we  have  DD'=N,  or,  under  anoth- 
er form,  DD'=  \/N  X  VN";  then,  if  Djs  <  ^/N,  D'  will  be  >  ^/^.  Then, 
after  having  found  all  the  divisors  <  \/N,  the  quotients  which  shall  have  been 
obtained  in  dividing  N  by  these  divisors  will  be  the  divisors  >  VN. 

For  example,  let  N=360.  The  square  root  of  360  is  comprised  between 
18  and  19 ;  thus,  we  divide  360  only  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3  •  • .  18.  In  this 
manner  we  find  all  the  divisors  of  360,  to  wit : 

1,      2,      3,     4,    5,     6,     8,     9,    10,  12,  15,  18. 
360,  180,  120,  90,  72,  60,  45,  40,  36,  30,  24,  20. 

392.  II.  Problem. — To  farm  a  table  of  prime  numbers.  When  the  above 
proceeding  produces  no  divisor,  the  number  is  a  prime  number.  To  avoid 
the  long  calculations  necessary  in  these  cases,  tables  have  been  constructed 
which  contain  the  prime  numbers  up  to  certain  limits.* 

The  most  simple  manner  of  constructing  it  is  to  write  in  succession  the 
series  of  uneven  numbers  3,  5, 7,  6cc.,  to  such  a  limit  as  we  seek,  and  to  eflface 
all  the  multiples  of  3,  of  5,  of  7,  &c.  It  is  evident  that  the  prime  numbers 
are  all  that  remain.  At  the  head  of  these  numbers  it  must  not  be  forgotten  to 
place  1  and  2. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  know  what  multiples  to  efface.    Those  of  3  are 

*  The  Btadent  ii  refeired  to  the  tables  of  Buxckhardt,  in  which  the  prime  xnunben  ex- 
tend to  3030000. 
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found  by  counting  the  numbers  3,  5,  7,  &;c.,  in  threes,  setting  out  from  5 ; 
those  of  5  in  countiog  them  in  fives,  beginning  with  7,  and  so  on.* 

393.  RuMAiiK  I. — ^The  series  of  prime  numbers  is  unlimited.  For,  suppose 
it  to  be  otherwise,  and  that  n  is  the  greatest:  if  we  form  the  product 
P=:2 . 3 . 5  . . .  n,  which  contains  all  the  prime  numbers,  then  P-4-li  which 
^n,  must  be  divisible  by  some  one  of  these  numbers ;  but  this  is  impossible, 
because  there  will  always  be  the  remainder  1.  Then  it  is  impossible  that  the 
series  of  prime  nim:ibers  should  be  limited. 

11.  In  comparing  all  numbers  with  multiples  of  the  same  number,  we  are 
led  to  present  them  under  different  forms,  of  which  use  is  often  made.  For 
example,  if  we  compare  them  with  multiples  of  6,  they  may  be  represented, 
first,,  by  one  of  the  six  formulas, 

6r,  6X-I-1,  6X-I-2,  6x4-3,  6x-(-4,  6x-|-5, 

in  which  x  is  any  whole  number  whatever. 

But  if  we  wish  to  consider  only  prime  numbers,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
only  the  two  formulas, 

6x+l  and  6x-|-5; 

because  the  others  give  numbers  divisibto  by  2  or  by  3. 

We  can  also,  in  place  of  6x4-5,  write  6(x-|-l) — 1  or  6x — 1,  smce  x  is  any 
entire  number  whatever.  Thus  all  the  prime  numbers  except  2  and  3,  which 
are  divisors  of  6,  are  comprised  in  the  formula 

N=6x±l. 

The  reasoning  would  be  analogous  for  any  other  number  than  6. 

394.  III.  PaoBLEH. — To  decompose  a  number  into  prime  factors,  and  to  find 
afterward  all  its  divisors. 

A  number  N,  if  it  be  not  a  prime  number,  can  be  represented  by  the  product 
of  several  prime  numbers  a,  6,  c,  dec.,  raised  each  to  a  certain  power,  so  that 
we  can  always  suppose  N=a"'&''cP  . . .  This  is  the  decomposition  which  it  is 
required  to  effect. 

Take,  for  example,  the  number  504.  Divide  it  first  by  2  as  many  times  as 
possible ;  we  find  thus, 

504=252X2=126X2X2=63X2X2X2. 

Then  divide  63  as  many  times  as  possible  by  3,  which  is  the  smallest  prime 
number  greater  than  2 : 

63=21X3=7X3X3. 
Then  we  have 

504=7X3X3X2X2X2, 

or,  rather,  under  another  form, 

504=2»X3«X7. 

The  divisions  by  3  have  led  to  the  quotient  7.  If  the  quotient  had  not  been 
a  prime  number,  we  should  have  continued  the  operations  by  trying  success- 
ively the  other  prime  numbers,  5,  7,  ^. 

We  can  now  readily  form  all  the  divisors  of  504.  They  are,  in  fiict,  the 
numbers  which  we  obtain  in  taking  all  the  prime  fiictors  one  by  one,  two  by 

*  Conceive  a  board  pierced  with  boles  in  which  the  nximben  3,  5,  7,  Sec.,  are  placed  in 
order.  Then,  as  we  arrive,  Sn  coontmg  them  by  threes,  fives,  &c.,  at  the  mnltiples  to  be 
e£Fkced,  suppose  these  mnltiples  to  fall  throag^h  the  holes,  there  will  remain  only  prime 
munbera.    Such  was  the  famooi  sieve  of  Eratosthenes,  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  880  B.C. 
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* 
two,  &c.    That  we  may  be  sure  not  to  omit  any  divisor,  we  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement : 


1, 

504 

2 

2. 

252 

2 

4, 

126 

2 

8, 

63 

3 

3, 

6, 

12, 

24, 

21 

3 

9. 

18, 

36, 

72. 

7 

7 

7, 

14, 

28, 

56, 

21,     42, 
84,  168,  63,  126,  252,  504. 

The  first  collum  on  the  left  contains  the  given  number  and  the  quotient  of 
the  successive  divisions.  By  the  side  of  these  numbers,  in  a  second  column, 
are  written  the  prime  numbers,  which  we  employ  as  divisors,  and  which 
are  the  prime  fiictors  of  the  number  504.  Finally,  we  place  at  the  ri^t  of 
this  column  all  the  divisors  of  504 ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  state  how  we  obtain 
them. 

At  the  top  of  the  third  column,  but  on  the  line  above  that  which  contains 
504,  we  write  unity,  which  may  be  fegarded  as  the  first  divisor  of  504.  We 
multiply  this  unity  by  the  first  number  of  the  second  column,  and  thus  obtain 
the  divisor  2,  which  we  write  by  the  side  of  this  first  prime  number.  We 
next  multiply  1  and  2,  the  divisors  already  found,  by  the  second  number  of  the 
second  column,  and,  neglecting  the  product  1  x  2,  or  2,  which  has  already  been 
found,  we  obtain  the  new  divisor  4,  which  is  written  on  a  line  with  the  last 
multiplier.  We  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  multiplying  the  number  of  the 
second  column  on  the  horizontal  line  which  we  are  forming  by  each  of  the 
numbers  above  it  in  the  third  column  successively,  until  we  multiply,  finaDy, 
by  the  last  number  of  the  second  column,  which  gives  a  last  series  of  divisors, 
which  series  vrill  always  be  terminated  by  the  given  number. 

When  we  know  the  prime  factors  of  a  number,  we  can  find  its  dirisors  by 
another  process.  Suppose  that  a  number  N,  when  decomposed  into  prime 
ftctors,  gives 

the  divisors  of  N  will  be  represented  by  the  formula  a^'h^<^ . . .,  in  which  the 
exponents  m',  n%p^ .,.  can  not  surpass  m^fi,p.,. 

Hence  we  know  that  these  divisors  will  be  the  different  terms  which  we 
obtain  in  effecting  the  product 

P=(l+a+a«H a»)(l+6+6«H &")(l+c+c«H cp) 

395.  Remarks. — The  multiplication  of  the  first  two  polynomes  gives  a 
number  of  terms  equal  to  (m-|-l)(n-|-l) ;  consequently,  that  of  the  first  three 
polynomes  gives  a  number  equal  to  (m4-l)(n4-l)(jp-|-l),  and  so  on;  hence, 
the  number  of  all  the  divisors  of  N  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

(m+l)(n+l)(jp+l) 

We  also  see  that  P  is  the  sum  of  all  these  divisors.    But  we  know  that  th<» 

polynomes  which  compose  P  are  respectively  equal  (Art.  23)  to  r— , 

6*»+»— 1 
, ..  ,  &c. ;  hence,  the  sum  of  all  the  divisors  of  N  can  be  expressed  by  the 

formula 
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^"   a— 1    ^    6-1   ^  c-1    ^ 

For  example^  takiog  N=504=2*x3*X7,  we  shall  have  m=3,  ns2, 
p=l.  HoDce  the  number  of  diTisors  of  504  will  be  4X3X2=24,  and  the 
sum  of  an  the  divisors  will  be 

2<— 1     3»— 1     7«— 1 

23J  X  33j  X  y^j  =15  X 13  X  8=1660. 

396.  IV.  Problem. — Haw  many  times  is  a  prime  numher^  $,  fcuitor  tn  a 
series  of  natural  numbers,  from  1  to  n  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  highest 
power  of  d  which  divides  theproduct  1.2.3.  ..n? 

Let  n'  be  the  entire  part  of  the  quotient  of  nhy  d.  In  the  proposed  series 
of  natural  numbers  we  find  the  n'  factors,  ^,  26,  3d . . . .,  of  the  product 
6.20.39.. .n'O;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  are  the  only  numbers  of  the  series 
which  are  divisible  by  6.    This  product  can  be  written  thus : 

1.2.3. ..n'x^'. 
Hence  we  shall  obtain  the  required  power  of  d  by  multiplying  ^  by  the  Inv- 
est power  of  6,  contained  in  the  product  1 . 2 . 3 . . .  n'. 

The  same  reasonmg  may  be  repeated  with  reference  to  this  product; 
hence,  calling  n"  the  entire  part  of  the  quotient  of  n*  by  0,  we  readily  perceive 
that  the  highest  power  of  6  contained  in  the  last  of  the  above  products  is  com- 
posed of  the  power  6^'  multipUed  by  the  highest  power  of  0  which  is  contain- 
ed in  the  series  1.2.3...  »". 

In  like  manner,  calling  n'^'  the  entire  part  of  the  quotient  of  n"  by  6,  we  are 
led  to  seek  the  highest  power  of  6  contained  in  the  product  1.2.3...  n'". 

We  continue  this  process  till  we  arrive  at  a  quotient  ^,6,  For  the  sake  of 
definiteness,  suppose  that  n"'  is  this  quotient;  then  we  conclude  that  the 
highest  power  of  6  contained  in  the  given  product  1 . 2 . 3 . . .  n  is  6^*-*-^'+^^\ 

For  example,  suppose  we  wish  to  know  what  is  the  highest  power  of  7 
which  divides  the  product  1.2.3  . . .  1000. 

We  make  n=1000,  and  taking  only  tht  entire  parts  of  the  quotients,  we 

shall  have 

1000  142  20_ 

M    ^142,     „   m^iiO,  -^-^2. 

The  sum  of  these  quotients  being  164,  it  follows  that  the  requhred  power  is  7*^. 

397.  Corollary. — ^Let  m,  n,  p,  q  be  entire  numbers,  such  that  we  have 
m^n+P'\-q'\-  .  .  . ;  the  expression 

1.2.3.4.m 

1.2....nXl.2....^Xl.2 ^X.  &c. ^^' 

wiU  always  represent  an  entire  number.    To  prove  this,  let  ^  be  a  prime  factor 
of  the  denominator ;  we  shall  have 

m     n     p     q 

Calling  these  entire  quotients  m\  n^  y,  9' . . . .,  we  shall  have  abo 

m'=  or  >»'4.y+5'4.,  &c. 

If  we  divide  again  by  6,  and  call  the  new  entire  quotients  m",  n"  . . . .,  we 
shall,  in  like  manner,  have 

m"=  or  >n"+|?"+5"+,  &c. 

We  continue  this  process  as  bng  as  the  quotients  are  not  all  less  than  6, 
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Then  adding,  we  shall  have 

(m'+m"+...)=  or>(n'+fi"+...)+(i''+i>"+-)+(?'+?"+-)+.  &c. 
But  these  different  sums  make  known  the  highest  powers  of  6y  by  which  we 
can  divide  the  producta  which  compose  expression  (1);  hence  there  is  do 
prime  factor  in  the  denominator  which  does  not  exist  of  a  power  at  least  equal 
in  the  numerator  of  the  fraction.  This  expression,  therefore,  represents  an 
entire  number. 

398.  Perfect  numbers  are  expressed  or  determined  as  follows : 

Find  2°— •!,  a  prime  number,  then  will  N  =2"^^(2^— 1)  be  a  perfect  number. 

For,  from  what  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  preceding  section,  the  sum  of 

2»— 1     (2»— !)•— 1 
all  the  divisors  of  this  formula  will  be  represented  by  x  (na^u — r5 

because  2° — 1  is  a  piimeby  hypothesis.  But  in  this  expression  1  is  included 
as  a  divisor,  which  must  be  excluded  in  the  case  of  perfect  numbers ;  exclu- 
sive of  this,  therefore,  the  formula  will  be 

2«— 1     (2"— 1)«— 1 

2lir^  (2--l)-.l  --2»-«-l(2°-l)= 

(2»— 1)X(2"— 1  +  1)— 2^»(2-— l)=a 

2(2»— 1)2"+»— 2»-»(2«— l)aB2^H2"— 1)=N, 

tihat  is,  the  sum  of  aD  the  aliquot  parts  of  N,  exclusive  of  itself,  or  of  1  as  a 
divisor,  is  equal  to  N,  and  is,  therefore,  by  the  definition  a  perfect  number. 
The  only  perfect  numbers  known  are  the  following  eigjht : 

6,  33560336, 
2S,  8589869056, 
496,  137438691328, 
8128,  2305843008139952128. 

399.  To  find  a  pair  of  amicable  numbers  N  and  M,  or  such  a  pafar  ^t  each 
shaD  be  respectively  equal  to  all  the  divisors  of  the  other. 

Make  Nssa^'&'cP,  &c.,  and  M.ssaf^p^y' ;  then,  according  to  the  definitioa  and 
from  what  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  last  section,  we  must  have 

o»+i— 1     6"+»— 1     cP+»— 1     ^^     ,, 

a»«+l— 1       ^+1  —  1       yir+l_l 

Find,  therefore,  such  a  power  of  2,  as  2%  that 

3 . 2'— 1,  6 . 2'— 1,  and  18 . 2'— 1 
may  be  aU  prime  numbers ;  then  will 

N=2H-i(f  and  M=:2'+i6c 

be  the  pair  of  amicable  numbers  sought 
The  least  three  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are 

284,  220, 

17296,  18416, 

9363583,  9437056. 

400.  We  shall  here  introduce  the  student  to  the  nomenclature  and  notation 
of  Gauss,  given  in  his  Disquisitiones  Arithmetics^,  which  is  now  generally 
adopted  by  writers  upon  the  theory  of  numbers. 
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CONGRUOUS  NUHBEB8  IN  GBNEBAL. 

401.  If  a  number  a  divide  the  difference  of  the  numbers  h  and  e,  h  and  e  are 
said  to  be  amgrwnu  with  reference  to  a ;  if  not,  incongruous.  The  quantity 
a  is  called  the  modulus ;  each  of  the  numbera  h  and  e  a  residue  of  the  other  in 
the  first  case,  a  non-residue  in  the  second. 

The  numbers  may  be  either  positiTe  or  negative,  but  entire.  As  to  the 
modulus,  it  ought  evidently  to  be  taken  without  regard  to  the  sign. 

Thus,  — 9  and  -)-16  are  congruous  with  reference  to  the  modulus  5;  —-7 
is  a  residue  of  15  with  reference  to  the  modulus  11,  and  not  a  residue  with 
reference  to  the  modulus  3. 

Zero  being  divisible  by  all  numbers,  eveiy  number  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
gruous with  itself  with  reference  to  any  modulus  whatever. 

AU  the  residues  of  a  given  number,  a,  with  reference  to  a  given  number,  m, 
are  comprised  in  the  formula  a -(-Am,  k  being  an  entire  indeterminate  num- 
ber.   This  is  self-evident. 

The  congruence  of  two  numbers  is  expressed  by  the  sign  =,  joining  to  it 
the  modulus,  when  necessaiy,  in  a  parenthesis,  thus  :* 

— 16  =  9(mod.6),  — 7  =  16(mod.  11). 

402.  THsoaj:M.-*-i^  there  he  m  endre  successive  numbers^  a,  a-fl*  a4-2, 
...a+m— 1,  and  another^  A;  one  of  the  former  toiU  be  congruous  wUh  A, 
fpiih  reference  to  the  modulus  m,  and  but  one. 

a— A  _ 

For  if is  entire,  a = A ;  if  it  is  fractional,  let  A:  be  die  nearest  entire 

m 

a-^A 
number;  above,  if be  positive;  below,  if  it  be  negative;  A-f-Arm  will 

fi&D  between  a  and  a-|-m,t  and  will  be  the  number  sought;  but  it  is  evident 

a—- A  a4-l— A 

that  the  quotients  , ,  occ,  are  comprised  between  k — 1  and 

HI  m 

Ac-f-l,t  therelbre  one  of  them  only  can  be  entire. 

403.  It  follows  from  this  that  eveiy  number  will  have  a  residue  as  weO 
in  the  series  0,  1,  2...m — 1,  as  in  the  series  0,  — 1,  — 2... — (m~-l). 
They  are  called  minima  residues ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  unless  zero  is  the 
residue,  there  will  be  two,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative.    If  they 

are  unequal,  the  one  will  be  <-^ ;  if  they  are  equal,  each  of  them  =r-,  with- 
out regard  to  the  sign ;  from  which  it  loDows,  that  any  number  whatever  has 
a  residue  which  does  not  surpass  die  half  of  the  modulus ;  this  is  called  the 
absolute  minimum  remdue. 

For  example :  — 13  relative  to  the  modulus  5,  has  for  a  potttive  minimum  res- 
idue 2,  which  is  at  the  same  time  its  absolute  minimum,  and  — 3  for  its  nega- 
tive minimum  residue ;    -(-5,  widi  reference  to  the  modulus  7,  is  itself  its 

*  The  analogy  between  e<iaa^ty  and  congraenoe  led  Legendre  to  emplqy  the  sign  of 
equality  itsell    Thu  modification  of  it  has  been  introdnced  by  Ganas  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

t  This  may  be  seen  firam  the  eqoaUly =A — n,  where  ii<m. 

m 

X  This  may  be  seen  by  observing  that  — ^ = 1 — ,  and  it  is  not  tUl  the  name- 

rator  of-  increases  to  m  that  the  qootient  X;  increases  to  k-^l* 
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positive  minimum  remdne ;  —2  is  the  negative  minimum  residae,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  absolute  minimum, 

404.  The  foUowing  consequences  foUow  from  the  above : 

Numbers  which  are  congruous  toith  reference  to  a  composite  modulus  are  so 
wUh  reference  to  any  of  its  divisors. 

If  severed  numbers  are  congruous  trith  the  same  number  toith  reference  to  the 
sam^  modulus,  they  unU  be  congruous  unth  each  other  with  reference  to  this 
modulus. 

The  same  modulns  must  be  supposed  m  what  follows : 

Congruous  numbers  have  the  same  minima  residues ;  incongruous  have 
different. 

405.  If  the  numbers  A,  B,  C,  &c. ;  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  are  congruous  each  to  eaeh^ 
t*  «.,  A=a,  B  =  &,  &c,  we  shall  have 

A+B+C  .  .  .  =  a+b+c  .  .  . 
If  A=a^  B=  bt  we  have  also  A— B=  a — b. 
406.,  If  A.^  afWe  have  also  kX  =  ha. 

If  A;  is  positive,  this  is  but  a  particular  case  of  the  preceding  article,  in 
which  A=B=C  • . .  and  a=.b^c  - . . 
If  A:  is  negative,  — k  will  be  positive;  then  — X:A=  ka  .*.  A:A=A:a. 
If  A=  a,  B = &,  then  AB = a& ;  because  AB= AB = A5=  ba. 

407.  If  the  numbers  A,  B,  C  . . .  ^  a,  6,  c  . . .,  each  to  each,  then 

ABC  . .  •  ^^abc  •  •  • 
for,  by  the  precedmg  article,  AB=a& ;  for  the  same  reason,  ABC =a&c, 
and  so  on. 

By  taking  all  the  terms,  A,  B,  C  .  .  .  equal,  and  a,  &,  c  .  •  .  also  equal,  if 
A=a,  A*=fl*. 

408.  Let  X  be  a  function  of  the  indeterminate  x  of  ^  form 

Ajf+Bx^+C2f+,  &c., 
A,  B,  C  .  .  .  being  any  entire  numbers  whatever.    If  we  give  to  x  congruous 
values  vjith  reference  to  a  certain  modtdus,  the  resulting  values  for  X  wiU  be 
congruous  also. 

Let  /  and  g  be  congruous  values  of  x ;  by  the  preceding  articles, /*=^, 
and  Kf*=iKf^\  in  the  same  way  we  have  B^*=B^,  &c. 

This  theorem  may  be  easily  extended  to  functions  of  several  indetermi- 
nates. 

409.  If,  then,  we  substitute  in  place  of  x  all  entire  consecutive  numbers, 
and  seek  the  mtntma  residues  of  the  values  of  X,  they  will  form  a  series  in 
which,  after  an  interval  of  m  terms  (m  being  the  modulus),  the  same  terms 
will  be  again  presented ;  that  is  to  say,  this  series  will  be  formed  of  a  period 
of  m  terms  repeated  indefinitely. 

Let  there  be,  for  example,  X=:c'— 8r-)-6,  and  m^5;  for  xssO,  1,  2,  3, 
&c.;  the  values  of  X  give  for  positive  minima  residues  1,  4,  3,  4,  3, 1,  4,  &c., 
or  the  five,  1,  4,  3,  4,  3,  are  repeated  indefinitely ;  and  if  we  continue  the 
series  in  the  contrary  durection,  that  is,  if  we  give  to  x  negative  values,  the 
same  period  will  reappear  in  an  inverse  order;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
series  contains  no  other  terms  than  those  which  compose  the  period. 

410.  Then,  in  this  example,  X  can  not  become  =  0,  nor  =2(mod.  5) ;  and 
still  less  =0  or  :=2';  from  which  it  follows  that  the  equations  x^ — 8f -|-6=:0 
and  x'— 8r-)-4^0  have  not  entire  roots,  and,  consequently,  not  rational  roots. 
We  see,  in  general,  that  when  X  is  of  the  form 
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A«  B,  C . . .  being  entire  quantities,  and  n  entire  and  positive,  the  equation 
X=0  (a  form  to  which  eveiy  algebraic  equation  may  be  reduced)  will  have  no 
rational  root,  if  it  happen  that,  for  a  certain  moduhiB,  the  congruence  X  =  0  be 
not  satisfied. 

411.  Many  arithmetic  theorems  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  the 
foregoing  principles,  as,  for  instance,  the  rule  for  determining  whether  a  num- 
ber is  divisible  by  9,  11,  or  any  other  number. 

Witii  reference  to  the  modulus  9,  all  the  powers  of  10  are  congruous  with 
unity;  then,  if  the  number  is  of  the  form  a'\-lOb-{-lOOC'\'lOOOd'\-',  &c.,  it 
will  have,  with  reference  to  the  modulus  9,  the  same  minimum  residue  as 
a  -}-&-(-  ^ + «  ^*  I^  >B  clear  from  this,  that  if  we  add  the  figures  of  the  number 
without  regarding  their  place  value,  the  sum  obtained  and  the  proposed  num- 
ber wiU  have  the  same  minimum  residue.  If,  then,  this  last  is  divisible  by  9, 
the  sum  of  the  figures  will  be  also,  and  only  in  tiiis  case.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  divisor  3. 

Many  of  the  properties  of  prime  numbers,  the  divisibility  of  products  already 
given,  &c.,  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  this  system,  but  we  shall  not 
repeat  them.' 

412.  The  term  congruence  is  analogous  to  equaiiont  and  the  determination 
of  such  values,  for  an  indeterminate  x,  as  to  produce  congruence  in  expression, 
is  called  resolving  them.    There  are  congruences  resolvdbU  and  irresolvable. 

Congruences  are  also  divided,  like  equations,  into  algebraic  and  transcend- 
ental. Those  which  are  algebraic  are  divided,  again,  into  congruences  of  the 
first,  second,  and  higher  degrees.  There  are  congruences,  also,  containing 
different  unknown  quantities,  of  the  elimination  of  which  Gauss  treats. 

413.  The  congruence  aa;-)-&  =  c  may  be  solved  when  its  modulus  m  is 
prime  with  a ;  thus,  let  e  be  the  positive  minimum  residae  of  c— &.  We  find 
necessarily  a  value  of  x<m,  such  that  the  minimum  residue  of  the  product 
ox,  with  reference  to  the  modulus  m,  shall  be  e.  Call  v  this  value,  and  we 
shall  have 

then  at7-|-6=c(mod.  m). 

Here  v  is  called  the  root  of  the  congruence.  It  is  evident  that  all  the  num- 
bers congruous  with  v,  with  reference  to  the  modulus  of  the  congruence,  wiO 
also  be  roots  (Art.  408).  It  is  also  evident  that  aU  the  roots  should  be  con- 
gruous with  v;  in  fact,  if  ^  be  another  root,  we  have  av-{-b^at-\-b;  then 
at=cPD;  and  therefore  v=t  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  congru- 
ence :r=v(mod.  m)  gives  the  complete  resolution  of  the  congruence  ax-(-6 =c. 

The  foregoing  exposition  wiU  serve  to  show  how  the  algorithm  of  Gauss 
connects  itself  with  the  indeterminate  analysis,  and  we  shall  here  quit  the 
subject 

414.  No  algebraical  formula  can  contain  prime  numbers  only. 
Let  p'{'qX'\'rjfi'\'SX^,  &;c., 

represent  any  general  algebraical  formula.    It  is  to  be  demonstrated  that  such 
values  may  be  given  to  x,  that  the  formula  in  question  shall  not  with  that  value 
produce  a  prime  niunber,  whatever  values  are  given  to  p<,  q,  r,  &c. 
For  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  by  making  x=m,  the  formula 
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P=r:j74-9m4-rm3-)-m»>-}-«  &c., 
Is  a  prime  nunber. 

And  if  now  we  assume  x=:7?i-{-^Pt  we  have 

!»= V 

qxzs qm+qiiP 

rofiss r?ii»+2rm^P+r^P« 

«c»5= *m»+3«m»^P+3«m^P«+«^P» 

dec.  &c. 

Or 

P(9^+  27m0+ 3«n»^) + P*(''^+ 3*»tf *) +«f  P' 
=:P+P(5^+2rm^+3«»»^)+ 
P«(r^+  3*m^)+«^P». 
But  this  test  quantity  is  divisible  by  P ;  and,  consequendyt  the  equal  quantity 

is  also  divisible  by  P,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  a  prime  number. 

Hence,  then,  it  appears,  that  in  any  algebraical  formute  such  a  value  may 
be  ^ven  to  the  indeterminate  quantity  as  will  render  it  divisible  by  some  other 
number;  and,  therefore,  no  algebraical  formute  can  be  found  that  contains 
prime  numbers  only. 

But,although  no  algebraical  formute  can  be  found  that  contains  prime  num- 
bers only,  there  are  several  remarkable  ones  that  contain  a  great  many ;  thus, 
3^-{-x+Al,  by  making  successively  2=0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  will  give  a  series 
41,  43,  47,  53,  61,  71,  &:c.,  the  first  forty  terms  of  which  are  prime  numbers. 
The  above  formute  is  mentioned  by  Euler  in  the  Memours  of  Berlin  (1772, 
p.  36). 

To  the  above  we  may  add  the  following:  z*4~^+^'^  >^^  22"4'^^i  ^® 
former  has  17  of  its  first  terms  prime,  and  the  latter  29. 

Fermat  asserted  that  the  formula  2*^-^1  was  idways  a  prime,  while  m  was 
taken  any  term  in  the  series  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  .&c. ;  but  Euler  found  that 
2^4-1=641  X  6700417  was  not  a  prime. 

415.  If  a  and  b  be  any  two  numbers  prime  to  each  other,  and  each  of  the 
terms  of  the  series 

6,  2bt  3^  45,  6cc.^  (<z— 1)6 

be  divided  by  a,  they  will  each  leave  a  different  remainder.  For  if  any  two 
of  these  terms,  when  divided  by  a,  leave  the  same  remainder,  let  them  be  rep- 
resented by  xhf  yb ;  then  it  te  obvious  that  a:&— y&  would  be  divisible  by  a,  or 
(x— y)6  would  be  divisible  by  a.  But  this  is  impossible,  because  a  is  prime  to 
&,  and  X — y  is  less  than  a;  therefore  b(x — y)  is  not  divisible  by  a,  but  it 
would  be  so  divisible  if  the  terms  xb,  yb  left  the  same  remainder ;  these  do 
not,  therefore,  leave  the  same  remainder ;  consequendy,  eveiy  term  of  the 
series 

&,  2&,  3&,  dec.,  (a— 1)6, 

divided  by  a,  will  leave  a  different  remainder. 

DEDUCTIONS. 

416.  Since  the  remainders  arising  from  the  division  of  each  term  in  the  series 

b,  25,  3b,  &c.,  (a— 1)6 
by  a  are  different  from  each  other,  and  a— 1  in  number,  and  each  of  them 
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neoMsarily  ]em  tfaui  a,  it  follows  that  these  remBiaden  indnde  all  Bombers 
from  1  to  a— 1. 

417.  Hence,  agaiD,  it  appears  that  some  one  of  the  above  terms  wiD  leave 
a  remainder  1 ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  &  and  a  be  anj  two  nmnbers  prime  to 
each  other,  a  number  xK^a  may  be  fomid  that  wiD  render  hx — 1  drrisible  by 
0,  or  the  equation  bx — ays^l  is  always  possible  if  a  and  h  are  mimbers  prim^ 
to  each  other. 

And  it  is  always  impossible  if  a  and  6  have  any  common  measnre,  as  is  evt^ 
dent,  because  one  side  of  the  equation  bx — ay=l  would  be  difiiAbie  by  this 
common  measure,  but  the  other  side,  1,  would  not  be  so ;  therefore,  in  this 
case  the  equation  is  impossible. 

418.  If  a  be  any  prime  number,  then  will  the  formula 

1.2.3.4.6,&;c.,(a— 1)  +  1 

be  divisible  by  a ;  for  it  is  demonstrated  in  our  preceding  second  deduction, 
that  if  a  and  b  be  any  two  numbers  prime  to  each  other,  another  number  x 
may  be  found  <a,  that  renders  the  product  bx-^l^^o,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  bxz:zya-\'l ;  and  that  there  is  only  one  such  value  of  xK^Of  may 
be  shown  as  follows  : 

The  foregoing  equation  gives,  by  transposition, 

6x— >ays3sl ; 

and,  if  it  be  possible,  let  also 

bx'-^dy'^l  y 

and  make  xfTsix-^m  and  y'rsydb^v  where  m  is  necessarily  less  than  a,  be- 
cause both  X  and  xf  are  so  by  the  supposition. 
Now,  by  this  substitution,  we  have 

{Jbx-i^hm)^(ay'iza%)^l ; 
but  bx — ayssl; 

therefore  ■izbm^'^an^  or  bm^a;  but  this  is  impossible,  since  b  is  prime  to 
a  and  m<a,  as  in  Art.  415.    There  can  not,  therefore,  be  two  values  of  x  less 
dian  a,  that  render  the  equation  bx — ay=l  possible. 
But,  in  the  series  of  integers 

1  .'2*3  •4.6«#««*tfa^ly 

eveiy  term  is  prime  to  a  except  the  first,  a  being  itself  a  prime ;  if,  therefore, 
we  write  successively  5^2,  &'=3,  &'':=4,  &:c.,  a  corresponding  term  x,  in 
the  same  series,  may  be  found  for  each  distinct  value  of  &,  that  renders  the 
product  x63cay4*I>  :r'6'3:ay'-|-l,  xf'b":^ay''-\'l^  &c*;  and  it  is  evident  that 
DO  one  of  these  valuee  of  x  can  be  eqoal  either  to  1  or  a-^-1  \  for,  in  the  ifarst 
case,  we  should  have  1 X  bszay-\-l,  which  is  impossible,  because  &<a  ;  and 
the  second  would  give  (a— l)6s:ay-)-l,  ora(&— y)aB&-f  1 ;  that  is,  6^-l^a, 
which  can  on^jr  be  when  &=a— 1,  or  when  ^sEsar,  which  case  is  excepted,  be- 
cause we  suppose  two  different  terms  of  the  series.  In  &ct,  since  (a— 1)' 
3:ay-|-lt  there  can  be  no  other  term  in  the  same  seriee  that  is  of  this  form ; 
for  if  sfizcay' -{-l^  then  (a— 1)«— x"  woidd  be  divbiUe  by  a,  or  (a— 1+x) 
y^[a — 1— xyrra,  which  is  impossible,  since  each  of  these  factors  is  prime  to 


*  To  save  the  repetition  of  the  words  "  divisible  by,''  wbich  freqaenfly  occur,  the  sign 
•H-  is  used  to  express  them;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  symbol  n:  is  introduced,  to  exr 
press  the  woids  "  of  the  form  of,"  which  ive  also  of  frequent  oocureiice. 

Hh 
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a,  as  is  evident,  because  xK,(i*  and  a  is  a  prime  number.    Hence  our  product 

1.2.3.4.6....(a— 1) 

becomes  l.bx.  h'zf .  &"x" ....  a-— 1 ; 

but  each  of  these  products,  &x,  ^'x',  h"7:!\  &c.,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 

form  ay-^\\  therefore  their  continued  product  wiU  have  the  same  form,  and 

the  whole  product,  including  1  and  a — 1,  will  be 

=n  (ay+1)  X  (a— l)=E:a«y+ay+a— 1, 

to  which  if  unity  be  added,  the  result  will  be  evidently  divisible  by  a  ;  that 

is,  the  formula 

1.2.3.4.5 (a— l)-)-l 

is  always  divisible  by  a  when  a  is  a  prime  nuniber. 

DEDUCTIOirS. 

(1)  The  product 

1.2.3.4.5 (a— 1) 

is  the  same  as 

l(a-l)2(fl-.2)3(a-3),  &c.,  (^)'; 

and  this  product,  as  regards  remainder,  when  divided  by  a,  is  the  same  as 

±i«.2».3».4« (^)*; 

the  ambiguous  ngn  being  -(-  when  a — 1  is  even,  and  —  when  a —1  is  odd ;  i. «., 
4-  when  a  is  a  prime  of  the  form  4n.-|- 1,  and  —  when  a  is  a  prime  of  the  form 
4n— 1 ;  also,  this  last  product  is  the  same  as 

±(l.2.3.4 ^^j  ; 

therefore,  from  what  is  said  above  relating  to  the  ambiguous  sign,  we  shall  have 

|(l-2.d.4 ^)Vl(-H-a 

when  a3:4n4-l «  s^d 

{(l-2.3.4 ^)*-i|^a 

when  a3:4n — 1. 
Hence  every  prime  of  the  form  4n-)- 1  is  a  divisor  of  the  sum  of  two  squares. 
Again,  the  latter  form  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  factors 

{(l.2.3.4. ?^)+l^x 

J  (1.2.3.4 5^j— 1^, 

which  product  being  divisible  by  a,  it  follows  that  a  is  a  divisor  of  one  or  other 
of  these  factors  when  it  is  a  prime  number  of  the  form  4n — 1. 

(2)  From  the  first  product,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  divisible  by  a,  viz.. 

1.2.3.4,  &c.,  (a— 1)+1 
=«,  an  mteger, 

we  may  derive  a  great  many  others,  as 

1« .  2» .  3  . 4,  &c.,  (a— 3)(a— 1)+1 
^«,  an  mteger, 

1«.2».3«.4.5,  &c.,  (a— 4)(a— 1)+1 
=c,  an  mteger, 

and  so  on  tin  we  arrive  at  the  same  form  as  that  in  the  first  deduction. 
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FEIMITIVB  EOOT& 

419.  Theorem. — If  p,  a  nwaJiier  prime  to  a,  divide  the  tuceessive  powers  I, 
a«  a',  a'  .  .  .  there  vriU  he  one  at  leasts  before  arriving  at  aP,  tohich  vriU  leave 
the  remainder  1. 

The  remaiDdera  being  each  less  than  p,  there  can  be  but  p — 1  different 
ones,  and,  therefore,  in  the  p  first  terms  of  the  series  1,  a,  a^,  a*  .  .  .  a^\ 
there  are  at  least  two  which  wiU  give  the  same  remainder.  RepresentiDg 
lliem  by  a%  a"^,  and  their  conunon  remainder  by  r,  suppose 

a»=E^+r,  a'»'=E'p+r (1) 

...  a"'— a«r=(E'— E)^,  or  a»(a»'-"— 1)=(E'— E)jp; 

and,  as  jp  is  prime  to  a,  it  must  divide  a™''™— 1.    Therefore  we  have  unity 
for  remainder  in  dividing  by  ^  the  power  a"^"",  which  is  <a^.    Q.  E.  D. 

420.  Let  a^  designate  the  lowest  power  other  than  efi,  which  gives  the  re- 
mainder  1.  All  the  preceding  remainders  are  unequal.  For,  if  for  two 
powers,  a™,  a^  less  than  a",  we  could  have  the  equalities  (1),  we  might  con- 
clude, as  just  now,  that  a"^'"^  would  give  the  remainder  1.  Consequent^, 
a"  would  not  be  the  lowest  power  to  which  this  property  belonged. 

THEOREM  OF   FERMAT. 

421.  ffphe  a  prime  number  which  vnU  not  divide  a,  the  division  ofvy^^  by 
p  wiU  give  I  for  a  remainder,  Li  other  wordsy  a'~^~>l  is  exactly  divisible 
by  p. 

It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  j?  is  an  absolute  prime  number,  and  not 
simply  prime  to  a. 

Can  g,  ^,  ^', .  . .,  and  r,  r',  r", . . .  the  quotients  and  remainders  of  the 
p — 1  quantities  a,  2a,  3a  ...  (^ — l)a,  divided  by  p.  If  we  multiply  these 
quantities,  and  suppose  E  to  be  an  entire  number,  we  have 

a  .  2a  .  3a (!>— l)a— (2P+'')(9'P+0(?"i'+^')  •  •  • 

=E+?T'r"  .  . . 
The  first  member  is  equal  to 

1.2.3....  (p— 1)0*^ 
and,  as  the  remainders  r^r'^r'^.,.  are  all  different  (Art.  415),  the  product 
rr*r"  .  .  .  must  evidently  be  that  of  the  whole  series  of  natural  numbers,  1,  2, 
3  .  .  .  (p — 1),  from  1  to  (p — 1).     Hence  the  above  equality  becomes 

1.2.3 (p— l)Xa'^*=Ei?+l  .2.3...  (l?— 1) 

.-.  1.2.3...  (p— l)(aP-»— 1)=E^. 

The  1^  member  of  this  equality  is,  therefore,  divisible  by  p ;  but  since  p  is 
a  prime  number,  it  can  not  divide  any  of  the  factors  1  .  2  .  3  . .  .  (j? — 1) ;  it 
must,  therefore,  divide  aP~* — 1.  Q.  E.  D. 

Suppose  that  we  take  for  p  only  prime  numbers ;  if  we  wish  that  the  pow- 
ers a^,  a^  .  .  .  aP~^  should  give  for  remainders  all  the  numbers  inferior  to  p,  it 
is  necessary  to  choose  a,  such  that  a^~^  should  be  the  lowest  power  above  a°, 
which  gives  the  remainder  1 ;  and  if,  among  those  which  fulfill  this  condi- 
tion, we  take  for  a  only  numbers  below  p^  we  have  those  which  Euler  calls 
primitive  roots. 

For  the  best  method  of  calculating  them,  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
article  by  Mr.  Ivory,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Supplement  to  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  setting  down  here  the  primitive  roots 
of  numbers  as  far  as  37. 
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Numbers  p. 


PrimUwe  roots  of  p. 


3 

2 

5 

2.  a 

7 

3.  5 

11 

2.^.7.8 

13 

2  .  6  •  7  .  11 

17 

3  .  6  .  6  .  7  .  10  .  11  .  12  .  14 

19 

2  .  3  .  10  .  13  .  14  .  15 

23 

5  .  7  •  10  .  11  .  13  .  14  .  15  .  17  .  20  .  21 

29 

2,3.  8  .  10  .  11  .  14  .  15  .  18  .  19  .  21 

31 

3  .  11 .  12  .  13  .  17 .  21  .  22  .  24 

37 

2  .  5  .  13  .  15  .  17 .  18  .  19  .  20  .  22  .  24 

26.27 
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THB  FOBMB  OP  SaUABB  NUMBBB8. 

422.  Eyeiy  sqaare  number  is  of  one  of  Uie  fonns  4n  or  4n4-l* 

Every  number  m  either  even  or  odd ;  that  is,  every  number  is  of  one  of  die 
forms  2ii  or  2n4- 1 ;  and,  consequently,  every  square  is  of  one  of  the  forms 

4n'3=4n, 
4n«-l-4n+l3:4n+l. 

DXnUCTIOlfS. 

(1)  Every  even  square  number  is  divisible  by  4. 

(2)  Since  eveiy  odd  square  by  the  above  is  of  the  form  4(n*-{-n)-|-l,  and 
skiee  n>4-f»  ^  necessarily  even,  it  foOovrg  that  eveiy  odd  square  is  of  die  form 
8n-(-l;  &nd,  consequeutly,  no  number  of  the  forms  8n-(-3,  8fi-|-5,  dfi-^7 
can  be  a  square  number. 

(3)  The  sum  of  two  odd  squares  can  not  be  a  square ;  for 

(8fi+l)+(8ft+l)3:4fft+2, 
which  is  an  impossible  form. 

423.  Every  square  number  is  of  one  oi  die  forms  5n  or  5n=tl*  For  all 
numbers,  compared  by  die  modulus  5,  are  of  one  of  die  forms 

5n,  5ii±l,  5n=t2; 
and  aU  squares,  dierefore,  are  of  one  of  the  forms 

25i^  rcdm 

25«»±10fi+l3=5ii+l,^ 

25n«+20]i-|-43:5fi+4  or  5n— 1. 
Therefore  all  squares  are  of  one  of  the  forms  59i  or  5»db  1* 

nxDUCTioirs. 

(1)  If  a  square  number  be  divisible  by  5,  it  is  also  divisible  by  85 ;  and  if  a 
number  be  divisible  by  5  and  not  by  25,  it  is  not  a  square. 

(2)  No  number  of  the  form  5n4-2  or  5n-(-3  is  a  square  number. 

(3)  If  the  sum  of  two  squares  be  a  square,  one  of  the  diree  is  divisible  by 
5,  and,  consequendy,  also  by  25 ;  for  all  the  possible  combinations  of  the  three 
forms  5n,  5n-)-l,  and  5n — 1  are  as  folows : 

(5n+l)+(5n'4.1)3:5n+2, 

(6n— 1)  +  (5»'— l)3=6n— 23:6n+3, 

5n         -^  5n'         :r5n, 

6n        +(5f»'+l)a:5is+l, 

5ft  +(5ii'— l)3i5fi— 1, 
(5fi+l)+(5n'— l)ac:5». 
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Now,  of  these  six  forms,  the  latter  four  have  one  of  the  squares  divisible  by 
6,  and,  therefore,  also  by  25.  And  the  first  two  are  each  impossible  fbrms 
for  square  numbers ;  that  is,  neither  of  these  two  combinations  can  produce 
squares ;  therefore,  if  the  sum  of  two  squares  be  a  square^  one  of  the  tfaiee 
squares  is  divisible  by  25. 

(4)  In  a  similar  way,  it  may  be  shown  that  aD  square  numbers  compared  hj 
modulus  10  are  of  one  of  the  forms 

lOn,  lOn+5,  lOn+1, 10n-)-6,  10n-}-4,  or  lOn+9. 
Therefore,  all  square  numbers  terminate  with  one  of  the  digits  0, 1,  4,  5,  6, 
or  9 ;  and  hence,  again,  no  number  terminating  with  2,  3,  7,  or  8  can  be  a 
square  number. 

(5)  By  examining,  in  like  manner,  the  forms  of  squares  to  modulus  100,  we 
may  deduce  the  foUowing  properties : 

(6)  A  square  number  can  not  terminate  with  an  odd  number  of  ciphers. 

(7)  If  a  square  number  terminate  with  a  4,  the  last  figure  but  one  must  be 
eren. 

(8)  If  a  square  number  terminate  with  a  5,  it  must  terminate  with  25. 

(9)  If  the  last  digit  of  a  square  be  odd,  the  last  digit  but  one  must  be  even ; 
and  if  it  terminate  with  any  even  digit  except  4,  the  last  but  one  must  be  odd. 

(10)  A  square  nxunber  can  not  terminate  with  more  than  three  equal  digits, 
unless  they  are  O's ;  nor  can  it  terminate  with  three,  unless  they  are  4's. 

424.  AH  square  numbers  are  of  the  same  form  with  regard  to  any  moduhis, 

a,  as  the  squares 

OS  1',  2^,  3*,  6cc.  (^)*,  a  being  even ; 
and  as 

0«,  1«,  2«,  3«,  &c.  (^y-)  ,  a  being  odd. 

For  eveiy  number  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  anJb^i  in  which  r 
shall  never  exceed  |a. 

Now  {anJizryssa*n*Jo2am+r*, 

where  it  is  obvious  that  r"  and  (an.J=r)*  will  leave  the  same  remainder  when 
divided  by  a;  therefore,  (anitr)"  and  r"  will  be  of  the  same  form  compared 
by  modulus  a ;  but  r  never  exceeds  \a,  therefore  all  numbers  compared  by 
modulus  a  are  of  the  same  forms  as 

0»,  l\  2»,  3»,  &c.,  r«, 
or,  as  the  squares, 

0<,  IS  2*,  3S  itc^i  Hay,  when  a  is  even, 
and  as 

/a— 1\* 
0«,  1*,  2«,  3«,  &c.,  \—K~)  » when  a  is  odd. 

SEDUCTIONS. 

(1)  When  a  is  even,  the  general  formula 

a«n«±2anr+T« 
becomes  4a'*n*  ±  4  a^nr + r* 

3:4a'(a'»«±«r)+r«. 
Therefore,  all  square  numbers  are  of  the  same  form  to  modulus  4a  as  the  sqaant 

0«,  1«,  2«,  3«,  &c.,  a» ; 

and  hence  we  see  immediately  that  all  square  numbers  to  modulus  8  most  be 
of  the  same  foims  as  the  squares 
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that  is,  they  are  all  of  the  form 

8n,  8n+l,  8n+4, 

as  we  have  already  demonstrated. 

(2)  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  possible  and  impossible  forms  of  square 
numbers  for  all  moduli  from  2  to  10. 

Possible  Formula* 

2n,  2n+l, 
3n,  3n+l, 
4«,     4n+l, 

6n,     5n±l» 

6n,     671+1,  6ii+3,  6«+4, 

7n,     7n+l,  7n+2,  7n+4, 

8»,    8n+l,  8n+4, 

9n,    9n+l.  9n+4,  9»+7, 

lOn,  10»±1,  10ndb4,  10n±5. 

Impossible  Formula, 
3n, 

4n,    4n-(-3, 
5n,    5n-(-3, 
6n,     6n-j-5, 
7n,     7n+5,  7n+6, 
8n,     8ni3,  8n+7, 
9n,     9n±3,  9n-f.5,  gn+S, 
lOn,  10n±3. 


CONTINUED  FRACTIONS. 
425*  The  name  continued  fraction  is  given  to  an  expression  of  the  form 

-     1  or  -  ,  1 

2+-     1  ^■'"64.1 

"'"e  *^'*"3+,  &c., 

i.  6.,  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  a  whole  number  and  a  fraction,  and 
which  latter  fraction  has  also  for  its  denominator  a  whole  number  plus  a  frac- 
tion, and  so  on. 

An  expression  whose  numerators  and  denominators  are  any  quantities  what- 
ever, may  have  the  form  of  a  continued  fraction ;  but  continued  fractions,  of 
which  the  numerators  are  1  and  the  denominators  whole  positive  numbers,  are 
the  kind  which  most  usually  occur. 

These  expressions  arise  in  various  ways,  and  are  of  great  use  in  finding  the 
approximate  values  effractions  and  ratios  that  are  expressed  in  large  numbers, 
as  well  as  in  the  resolution  of  certain  unlimited  problems  of  the  first  and  second 
degrees ;  in  the  latter  of  which  the  answer  can  not  be  eiteily  obtained  in  whole 
numbers  by  any  other  method. 

Thus,  in  order  to  represent  the  irreducible  fraction  or  ratio  t  by  a  continued 

6 
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fraction,  let  h  be  contained  in  a,  p  times  with  a  remainder  c ;  also,  let  c  be  con- 
tained in  &,  q  times  witii  a  remainder  d,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  following 
scheme : 

c)h(q 
d)e{r 
e)  d  (s 

and  we  shall  hare,  by  the  principles  of  division, 

^  c  b  d   c  e 

h^P+V  c=^+?  5=''+2'  ^-^ 

c         d 
jp,  q,  r,  ccc.,  are  called  partial  quotients,  and  i'+r*  9-| — *  &Cm  complete 

quotients. 

By  taking  the  reciprocals  of  the  second,  third,  &c.,  of  the  above  equations, 

we  have 

c_l         d^l 

^"■?+-,  c"f+i  &c. 
a  c  L     ,  1 

Whence,  by  extending  the  number  of  terms  and  generalizing  the  formula,  we 
shall  have 

a  I  a     I 

8 

according  as  the  numerator  is  greater  or  less  than  the  denominator ;  for  in  the 
latter  case  we  should  invert  the  first  as  well  as  the  second,  third,  &c.,  equations. 
To  convert  a  given  irreducible  fraction  into  a  continued  one,  we  have  the 
following 

RULE. 

Di^de  tiie  greater  of  the  two  terms  of  the  fraction  by  the  less,  and  the  last 
divisor  continually  by  the  last  remainder,  till  nothing  remains,  as  in  finding  their 
greatest  common  measure ;  then  the  successive  quotients  thus  found  will  be 
the  denominators  of  the  several  terms  of  the  continued  fraction,  the  numera- 
tors of  which  are  always  1. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Reduce  T-rrr  to  a  continued  fraction. 

lUOl 

1051)  2431  (2 
2102 

329)  1051  (3 
987 

"^)  329  (6 
320 

9)  64  (7 
63 

1)  9  (9. 
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2431     ^  .  1 
»^°^  X061=2+3+i  .  1 


'+-'+!• 


(3)  1???_1 


9119     8+C     1 

3+-     1 

(3)  421     I 

872-2+i     1 

Ai  the  fraction  y>  in  evexy  case  of  this  kind,  Ib  lappoaed  to  be  irredncible,  or  in  its  low- 
o 

ift  tenai,  it  is  evident,  1^  ftiUowini^  the  abore  prooeM  (which  is  limilar  to  tiie  meAod 
tued  for  finding  the  common  meurare  of  trae  nombem),  that  we  shall  neceuarUy  arrire  at 
a  remainder  equal  to  1 ;  or  odierwiae  a  and  b  would  have  a  common  divisor,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  hypothesis. 
The  ccmtinued  fraction  obtained  will  consist  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  terms,  accord- 

ing  as  the  fraction  j  is  more  or  leas  complicated ;  but  they  will  always  terminate  when  -r 

isrationaL 

426.  A  continTied  fraction  may  be  converted  into  a  series  of  vulgar  fractloDB 
by  finding  the  successive  sums  of  its  several  terms,  after  the  manner  of  redu- 
cing complex  fractions  to  simple  ones,  in  conunon  arithmetic ;  and  the  result 
will  be  more  or  less  accurate,  according  to  the  number  of  terms  of  the  con- 
tinued fraction  employed. 

Each  of  these  results  is  called  a  convergent^  and  they  are  numbered  in 
order. 
Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  reduce  the  following  continued  fraction, 

1 

fc+-     1 

c+^  Ac., 

to  a  series  of  common  vulgar  fractions,  the  operation  win  stand  thua : 

«=j  (1). «+ j=-±-  (2),  «+j_^l=a+ j^^=-^:f. 

or 

(ab+l)e+a  1  i  .      ed+1 

_abcd+ab+ad+cd-\'l     [{ab+l)c+d]d+ab+l 

bcd+h+d  "■  {bc+l)d+h  ^^^ 

(l)f  (2)*  (3),  and  (4)  are  caDed  the  first,  second,  thurd,  and  fourth  convergents. 

427.  By  inspecting  the  above  convergents,  we  perceive  that  each  may  be 
fonned  from  the  preceding  l^  the  following 

EUIiE. 

Add  the  product  of  die  numerator  of  the  convergent  alraady  found  by  the 
denominator  of  die  next  term  of  the  continued  fraction,  to  the  preceding 


f 

'^"^^  f-  the  «,«    '""^"^  '^^^^0^^ 

nominator..  "*"  nmneMtor  and  fen,,.  ,u  ^ 


I. 


«»«-««««.  3*  le' af '  2 J'  "^««J  in  horizontal  Jtae , 

After  ha»in„<-  ^'«'U'1§-- 

ia^.^  formed  the  coave.y,„j,  3  ^,  16 

0  Wo«  ^e  ^  eo^e^^  J  ^"^^  '-  the  eommencemS  S  r  :^L' 


7, 


5    ?    If    35    2M 


•^  --^ent,,  the  .^,  coo:::;^:;;^  ^^e  ft««o„  i,^^ 

ft  «  .hown  i„  geomotnr  that  T""^""  "' 
i^  diameter  ia  ^^^S  ^J"^  ^^o  of  the  clr.^^^  „,  .  ^^^  ^ 

*».  Wd  the  ^"""""00000'  ^'"ch,  by  being  con««»^  • 

ow  ncceniyo  conrergenta  f  *^'"'«rt«l  mto  a  continued  ftac- 

3  22  333  3«  "Jo^^  **  "  '""^^  • 
— — -^_  I'  V»  i7^»  — -    ■■■U3993 

D'5"57  «»  awe  oon.ecutiro  oonv  ^ 

*•  <»"re^«t  ^.  «d  i  the  partial  fr^  •'**"'  "*  *'  "^""^  "^  *"  """  ~*  - 
^'=^«+D.  «««^'^  the  «,e      T.*^  "*^'*  "^^  -'  "^  ""  N"=N'„+N  u^ 


''*^**«.»«^ 
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and  either  of  these  will  be  the  approximate  valae  of  the  ratio,  more  and  more 
accurate  as  we  advance. 

429.  The  difference  between  two  convergents  is  equal  to  1  divided  by  the 
product  of  the  denominators  of  the  two  convergents.  Thus,  in  the  above  ex- 
ample, the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  conveigents  is  -,  between 

the  second  and  third  it  is  =— rrg,  or  —,  between  the  third  and  fourth  jj^ ; 

and  as  the  true  value  of  the  coiftinued  fraction  is  somewhere  between  any 
two  consecutive  convergents,  we  have  its  value  to  within  less  than  the  firaction 

111 

7'  -742*  ^^  11978'  ^''  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  convergent  which  we  take. 

To  prove  this  in  a  general  way,  let 

N  N'  n;; 

D'  D"  D" 

be  three  consecutive  convergents,  and  m  the  quotient,  of  the  same  rank  as  the 

N" 
convergent  g77 ;  then  N"=N'm+N;  D"=D'm+D. 

N'     N     DN'— D'N 
^''^  D"D=      DD'       <^) 

•'•  D^~5'"D'i»+D"D —  D'(D'ni+D) 

The  numerators  of  (1)  and  (2)  are  the  same,  with  contrary  signs ;  and,  to 

a 
find  its  value,  we  have  only  to  go  back  to  the  first  two  convergents  -r  and 

ah+l  I 

— T — ,  the  difference  of  which  is  r. 

430.  Since  the  denominators  of  the  convergents  increase  to  infinity  if  the 
aeries  continue  sufilicientiy  fiu*,  it  is  possible  to  take  two  consecutive  convergents 
whose  difference  shaU  be  less  than  any  assignable  number ;  wherefore,  as  two 
consecutive  convergents  comprehend  between  them  the  value  of  the  continued 
fraction,  it  follows  that  a  convergent  can  be  found  whose  value  shaU  differ  from 
that  of  the  fraction  by  less  than  any  assigned  number. 

For  example,  if  the  value  of  a  continued  fraction  be  required  to  within 
rrrrr,  the  convergeuts  must  be  continued  till  the  product  of  the  denominatOTB 

of  the  last  and  last  but  one  is  at  least  1000.  The  last  conveigent  will  then 
have  the  degree  of  approximation  required. 

The  convergents  are  fractions  in  the  lowest  terms ;  for  if  a  convergent  ^ 

admits  of  lower  terms,  some  quantity  q  must  be  a  common  measure  of  N  and 
D.  Whence  (Art.  29)  q  must  be  a  measure  of  the  multiples  N'D  and  ND\ 
and  of  (Art.   29)  DN' — ND^  or  dbli  which  is  impossible. 

431.  Each  convergent  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  true  value  of  the  con- 
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.       ^i.       .       ^       ^        ^.  ^  ,  ^      ,     N"      N'm+N. 

tanned  fraction  than  that  ifi4ucn  precedes.    For,  let  t^^t\. — t^ft  be  a  conver- 

gent  in  which  m  is  the  last  quotient  employed  ;  then,  if  liie  complete  quotient 

m-4-~-^»  &c.,  be  denoted  by  y,  and  y  be  substituted  for  m  in  the  expression 

N" 
of  1^7,  it  is  evident  (employing  x  to  denote  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction) 

"'-D'y+D- 

N  N' 
Subducting  each  of  the  convergents  ^,  ^y  ^^™  ^^  value  of  x, 

N'y+N     N    (DN'-ND')y  ±y 


and 


D'y+D     D""  D(D'y+D)  "D(D'y+D)* 
N'y+N     N'     ND'— DN'  if  I 


D'y+D     D'~D'(D'y+D)~D'(D'y+D)' 
Buty>l  and  D'>D  .•.  D'(D'y+D)>D(D'y+D); 


•  •  D(D'y+D)^D'(D'y+D)- 

N'  N 

Whence  jr^  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  value  ofx  than  ^. 

432.  Among  continued  fractions  those  have  been  particularly  distinguished  in 
which  the  denominators,  after  a  certain  number  of  changes,  are  continually 
repeated  in  the  same  order,  in  which  the  continued  fraction  so  formed  is  said 
to  be  periodic,  and  may  then  always  be  considered  as  the  root  of  a  quadratic 
equation  or  a  surd. 

To  prove  this,  take  a  continued  fraction  en^rely  periodic, 

1 
x=-     1 

^+j>+,  &c. 

Then,  since  the  number  of  these  fractions  is  unlimited,  it  foUows  that  the 
sum  of  all  after  ttie  first  is  also  x ;  whence 

p+x  [fi_ 

.'.x=~-ipi:iVp^+^; 
in  which  case  the  above  continued  fraction  serves  to  determine  the  value  of 
Vi^+^f  since  we  have,  by  transposition, 


P 


•^+p+,&c.; 
and  if  ^  in  this  last  expression  be  put  equal  to  2,  we  shall  have 

^2+,  &c. 

A  continued  fraction  is  also  called  periodic  when  the  denominators  occur 
periodically  in  pairs,  threes,  fours,  &c. ;  thus. 
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i  .  1  or-     1 

»+-     1  jp+-     1 

AgaiD,  a  fraction  may  be  irregular  in  some  of  its  first  terms,  and  only  become 
periodic  at  a  certain  distance  ftom  its  commencement. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  as  abov^e,  the  value  of  r,  the  sum  of  all  the  teima, 
may  be  obtained  by  the  resolution  of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree.  To 
prove  this  in  a  general  manner,  let 

a,  &,....  dec.,  be  the  quotients  which  form  the  non-periodic  part, 
^,  ^, . . .  •  &c.,  be  the  quotients  which  form  the  periodic  part ; 

1 

then  a;=a-|-~ 

and,  representing  by  y  the  value  of  the  periodic  part, 

1 

we  have  x^a+r  andy=:^4"", 

:      1  :     1 

^y  ^y 

Consider  these  continued  fractions  as  terminating  witii  the  partial  fraction 

-,  and  deduce  the  convergents ;  we  have  (Art.  426)  two  equations  of  the  fol- 

lowing  form :  ^ 

P^y+P         R^y+R 

''■"Q'y+Q'^^S'y+s- 

The  value  of  y,  given  by  the  first  of  tiiese  equations,  is 

P-Qx 
y— Q'x— P" 
which  substituted  in  the  second,  gives,  after  reduction, 

P-^Qj:      R^(P^Q3:)+R(Q^a:— P^) 
Q'r— P'"  S'(P  -  Qx)+ S(Q'x— P') ' 
which  is  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  in  x. 
By  way  of  illustration,  take  tiie  following  fraction : 

x=za+^    p  (1)     or  x-^az=^p  (2) 

.«.  3:— a=s    Ax^a '  ^'*  rewhring  the  equation,  zs= 

2a 
If  we  transpose  -^  or  a,  and  substitute  for  x^a  its  value  (2),  we  have 

V^'+4p— ^_^ 
or,  making  9s2a, 


2    —^-^P 
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r 


A  similar  mode  of  solution  may  be  applied  to  continued  surds  or  expressions 
of  the  form 


I 


a+Va+  -/i&c-i 
the  value  of  which,  though  apparently  infinite,  is  always  determinable  by  a  cer- 
tain equation,  and  in  some  cases  in  a  real  integral  or  fractional  quantity  ;  for, 
putting 

x^'V^+ V  ^+  V<if  ^M 
we  shall  have,  by  squaring  both  numbers, 

aflssia+ya+  'v/a+,  &c., 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  evidently  equal  to  the  original  surd ;  whenee 

afi^a+Xf  or  s^ — x=ia  .•.  ar:=JdL  -/J+fl* 
where,  if  a=2,  the  expression  becomes 

^2+ V2+>/^,  &c.,  =2  or  —1. 
433.  The  process  for  developing  any  quantity,  x,  in  a  continued  frabtion, 

consists  in  making  successively  ar=a+T7»  ^=^+w5»  ^'^^+I7?7»  ^m  ^  ^®* 

ing  the  greatest  whole  nimiber  contained  in  x,  b  the  greatest  whole  number 
contained  in  x^,  c  the  greatest  whole  number  contained  in  x^\  &cc» 

The  numbers  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  being  found,  it  is  evident  that  if  x\  ar",  &c^  are 
replaced  by  their  values,  the  required  development  is  obtained,  viz., 

'=-+5+1 .  , 


^^ 


^"^"3+,  &c. 


EXAMPLE. 

Let  it  be  required  to  convert  '^19  into  a  continued  fraction. 

VT9=4+i  ...  x'=  -Jr-_  V^+^  . 
_  **  ■/19-4'~       3    J^ 

3       -^-2+,n  •  •  *   -  ^-Y3_2-        6      • 
By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  shall  obtun  the  following : 

a:  =  V'l9=4+ij; 
-v/19+4  1 


V19+2  1 

6       ""*+!' 


^       V19+3  1 


*  Multiplying  botii  nomerKkor  and  denonunator  by  ')/19-t-4. 
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^         Vl^+S  1 

^,     Vi5+4  1 

Hence  'v/l9=4+- ,  1 

■•"1+-    1 

^+8- 
o;^^  being  the  same  as  x^,  it  is  evident  that,  omitting  the  4,  the  greatest  in- 
tegral part  of  Vldf  the  qnotients  2,  1,  3,  1,  2,  8,  akeady  foand,  will  always 
return  again  in  the  same  order  to  infinity. 

Should  it  be  required  to  convert  the  square  root  of  19  into  a  series  of  con- 
verging fractions  Ynthout  first  reducing  it  to  the  continued  form,  they  may  be 
obtained,  after  lihe  method  before  employed,  from  the  integral  parts  of  the 
above  results  only. 

Quotients,  4,  2,  1,  3,    1,    2,     8,      2. 
1   4   9   13  48   61    170   1421 
0'  1'  2'  3  *  ll'  14'   39  •  326  * 

EXAMPLES. 

251  1 

^^^  764"  ^^'  Quotients,  r,  22,  1,     4,     2. 

1  22  23  114  251 
Convergents,  -,  -,  ^,  — ,  — . 

1769  1 

^^^6537'  Ans.  Quotients, -,  7,    1,    2,     4,       5,        1,       2. 

1    7^    8^  23  100    623^  ^    1769 
_  •      ^o"^®^®'^*^'  3»  22'  25'  72'  313'  1637'  1950'  5537* 

(3)  V^l*  Ans.  The  quotients  are  5,  1,   1,    3,      5,      3,  &c. 

^    ^  ^  5    6    11    39   206    657    . 

And  the  convergents,  j,  j,  — ,  y ,  — ,  — ,  &c 

(4)  V^'  A°9-  "^he  quotients  are  5,    3,    2,      3,      10,  &c. 

,    ^   ,  5    16    37    127    1307    ^ 

And  the  convergents,  j,  — ,  y,  — ,•  -^,  &c. 

(5)  V46*  A.ns.  Quotients,  6,  1,  2,    2,     2,       1,      12,  Sec 

6    7    20   47    114    161    2046 
Convergents,  j,  -,  ~,  y,  — ,  — ,  -^. 

434.  The  converse  of  the  proposition  stated  in  Art  432  is  true,  viz.,  that  die 
root  of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  may  be  expressed  in  functions  of  the 
coefficients  of  the  equation  by  continued  fractions. 

The  general  form  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree  may  be  written 

aa«— 6i_c=0 (1) 

in  which  b  and  c  may  be  essentiaDy  negative.    This  may  be  put  under  the 
form 


^ 
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c 


'   X 

c 
Multiplying  the  fraction  -  above  and  bebw  by  a,  it  becomes 

ac  etc 

^6+,<kc. 
l/_     ae 

"^  6  +,  &c.j  Q.  E.  D. 

If  a=:l,  this  becomes 

'^+6+,&c. 

2«=C, 

"^^0+,  &:c., 
which  has  no  signification.    But  if  we  make 

a?  being  the  greatest  square  contained  in  c,  we  have 

a:"=2*— 2az+a«=c; 
.•.  z'— 2az=c — o" ; 

or,  patting  c— o^^y, 

2* — 2az=y, 

z  — 2o  =-, 
z 

»  • 

y 

But  since  x^x — a,  ^=^+9"  1  _Z. 

*+2a+,  &c. 
To  apply  this,  let  the  equation  be 

a*=8  .•.  a=2,  y=4, 

•••^=^+4-+ J     4 

+4+,  &c., 
or 

The  above  result  may  be  obtained  in  a  more  simple  manner ;  thus,  put 
a^=c=a«+/3  .-.a:*— a«=^  .-.  (x— o)(a:+o)=/3 

'^"^^  *+2a+,  &:c., 

which  shows  that  the  square  root  of  any  number  which  ia  the  sum  of  a 
square,  and  of  another  number,  is  a  continued  fraction. 
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Thus,  if  we  have  a*=7  .-.  o=2,  /5==3, 

435.  Continued  fractions  furnish  a  method  of  resolving  in  whole  numben 
the  indeterminate  equation 

ax+hys^c (1) 

In  this  equation  a,  &,  c  are  whole  numbers,  and  the  first  two  are  supposed 

to  have  no  common  factor.    Let  us  conceive  that  we  have  developed  the  rela- 

ct 
tion  X-  into  a  continued  fraction,  and  that  we  have  calculated  all  the  con- 

0 

vergents ;  the  last  will  be  equal  to  this  relation  itself.    Let  us  subtract  from 

a' 
it  the  next  to  the  last,  which  I  represent  by  p.    The  numerator  of  the  differ- 
ence will  be  ab' — ha%  and  by  the  property  of  Art  430  we  have 

ai'— 6a'=±l (2) 

Multiplied  by  ±c,  this  equality  becomes 

ax  ±h'c+bx  Ta'c=:c; 
then  equation  (1)  is  satisfied  by  taking  x=±5'r,  y=dba'c. 

This  solution  being  known,  we  know  (Art.  161)  that  all  the  others  are  given 
by  the  formulas 

t  designating  any  whole  number  whatever.    We  take  the  upper  or  lower  sign 

according  as  we  have  -f-  or  —  in  the  equality  (2),  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 

a 
according  as  the  convergent  7  is  of  an  even  or  uneven  rank. 


Let  there  be  the  equation 

26I2;— 82ysll7. 

261  « 
If  we  reduce  -^  to  a  continued  fraction,  we  find 

Quotients,      3,  5,    2,    7. 

3  16  36  261 
Convergents,  -,  y,  -,  — . 

.      ,^  i.  ,      ^.«.  261     35       ,    .  261 

If  we  take  the  numerator  of  the  difference  -—r — —-,  and  observe  that  -^— 

o2      11  82 

is  a  convergent  of  an  even  rank,  we  have 

261X11— 82  X  35=+ 1. 
Then,  multiplying  by  117, 

261X11X117—82X35X117=117. 
The  equation,  then,  is  satisfied  by  making  a:=llx  117=1287  and  y:=35 
X  117=4095 ;  then,  finally,  the  general  values  of  x  and  y  are 

r=1287+82^  y=4095+261^ 
If  we  divide  1287  by  82,  and  4095  by  261,  we  find  1287=82  X 15+57  and 
4095=261  X 15+180.    Then,  observing  that  t  is  any  whole  number  what- 
ever, we  can  write  more  simply 

ar=57+82<,  y=186+261<. 
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436.  The  following  theorem  will  be  found  useful  in  the  resolution  of  inde- 
terminate equations  of  the  second  degree. 

Let  p' — A^'^^tD  be  an  indeterminate  equation,  in  which  D<C  V^.     I 

assert,  that  if  this  equation  is  resolvable,  the  fraction  -  will  be  found  among 

the  fractions  which  converge  toward  V^. 

—         ±D 
From  the  above  equation  we  derive  j?— y  VA.=: =,  and,  therefore, 

P         —                                       it<5            ±D                             Da 
- —  VA,  which  I  represent  by  — r-= =r;  theh  <J= =. 

Pa  P 

Let  —  be  the  converging  fraction  which  precedes  — ,  and  which  is  of  such  a 

nature  that  the  sign  of  6  will  be  the  same  with  thsX  of  D  ;  it  will  remain  to 

Do  a  ,— 

be  proved  that  we  have =<— ^ — »orD(flf+flfo)<p+^  y  A. 

In  the  second  member,  instead  of  j?,  I  put  its  value,  ^VAdb';  the  in- 
equality to  be  proved  can  then  be  written  thus : 

(?+?.)( VA-D)+(9-9„)  VA±  J>0. 

But  this  inequality  is  manifest,  since  we  have  '/A[>D,  q'^Qot  &nd  since 

_  a 

the  part  (9— <7o)  VA,  which  is  at  least  equal  to  VA,  by  itself  surpasses  -, 

P 
which  is  less  than  unity.    -,  then,  will  always  be  found  in  the  fractions  which 

converge  toward  VA,  so  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  develop  VA  in  a 
continued  fraction,  and  to  calculate  the  converging  fractions  which  result,  in 
order  to  have  all  the  solutions  in  entire  numbers  of  the  equation 

a:8-A3f«=±D, 
D  being  <  -/A. 

METHOD   OF   EE80LVING   IN   RATIONAL    NUMBERS   INDBTBRMINATB 

EaUATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  DEGREE. 

437.  Let  the  proposed  general  equation  be 

aa:*+  bxy  -{'cy^+dx+ey  +/=  0, 

in  which  x  and  y  are  the  indeterminates,  and  a,  h,  c,  d^  0,/the  given  entire 
numbers,  positive  or  negative.  We  first  derive  from  this  equation  the  fol- 
lowing : 

2ax+hy+d=:y/[{by+dy^Aa{c7/»+ey+f)]. 

If  we    make,  to   abridge,    the   radical   =t,   h* — 4<zc^A,   hd — 2ae^g, 
c^.^Aaf=zh,  we  shall  have  the  two  equations 

202-1-  by-\'d=tf 
Ay^+2gy+h=,i!». 

If  we  multiply  the  last  of  these  equations  by  A,  and  make,  again,  A^-|-g 
ssTf^  g>— AA=6,  we  shall  have  the  transformed  equation 

t^— Ar»=B. 

Reciprocally,  if  we  can  find  values  of  v  and  t  which  satisfy  the  equation 

Ii 
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i^-^A^sB,  we  deduce  from  it  the  values  of  the  iodetemuDateB  x  and  y  in 
the  proposed  equation,  viz., 

in  which  we  should  observe  that  both  v  and  t  maj  be  taken  with-  either  sign, 
as  we  may  desire. 

If  we  find  the  solution  of  the  proposed  equation  in  rational  numbers,  it  will 
suffice  to  resolve,  by  means  of  these  numbers,  the  transformed  v" — Afi=B ; 
but  if  we  wbh  to  resolve  the  proposed  in  entire  numbers,  it  will  not  only  be 
necessaiy  that  t  and  v  be  entire  numbers,  but  that  the  values  of  t  and  v,  sub- 
stituted in  those  of  x  and  y,  give  for  these  indeterminates  entire  numbers.  At 
present  we  will  only  occupy  ourselves  with  the  resolution  in  rational  numbere. 

438.  Every  indeterminate  equation  of  the  second  degree  can  be  reduced, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  to  the  form  ©•— A^=B;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
rational  numbers  t  and  v,  we  can  suppose  that  they  are  reduced  to  a  conuBon 

X  V 

denominator.    Hence,  making  v=-,   <=-,  we  shall  have  to  resolve  the 

equation 

a*— Ay«=B2«, 

in  which  now  x,  y,  z  are  entire  numbers. 

We  can  suppose  that  these  three  numbers  have  not  a  same  common  divisor ; 
fcr  if  they  had  had  one,  we  could  have  made  it  disappear  by  division. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  can  suppose  that  the  numbers  A  and  B  have  no 
square  divisors ;  for  if  we  had  had,  for  example,  A=A'A:^,  B:=B7*,  we  mi^t 
have  made  ky^zy^,  lz:=z\  and  the  equation  to  be  resolved  would  have  become 

a^^A'y^z^Wz"^, 

in  which  A'  and  B'  have  no  longer  a  square  factor. 

The  equation  :c'«- A^=Bz'  being  thus  prepared,  we  shall  observe  that  any 
two  of  the  indeterminates  x,  y,  z  can  not  have  a  common  divisor ;  for  if  0*,  for 
example,  should  divide  2*  and  y*,  it  must  necessarily  divide  also  Bz* ;  but  it 
can  not  divide  z',  since  the  three  numbers  x,  y,  z  have  no  commoa  divisors ; 
neither  can  6^  divide  B,  since  B  has  no  square  factor,  x  and  y,  therefore,  are 
prime  with  respect  to  each  other ;  for  the  same  reason,  x  and  z  are  primes 
with  respect  to  each  other,  as  well  as  y  and  z. 

I  assert,  moreover,  that  A  and  B  can  be  supposed  to  be  positive ;  for  we 
can  only  have,  as  regards  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  one  equation,  the  following 
three  suppositions : 

2«— Ay«=+Bz«, 
a!»— Ay«=— BzS 
x»+Ay«=+B2». 

(I  omit  die  supposition  x^-f-Ay^ss — Bz^  since  it  is  evidently  impossible.) 
Of  these  three  combinations  the  second  coincides  with  the  third  by  a  simple 

transposition ;  but  if  we  multiply  the  third  by  B,  and  make  Bz:=z',  AB=:A', 

we  shall  have 

2'«— A'y«=Ba«. 
The  equation  to  be  resolved,  therefore,  can  always  be  reduced  to  the  form 

x«— By«=AzS 
m  which  A  and  B  are  positive  numbers,  and  do  not  contain  any  square  factor. 
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439.  The  method  which  we  shfdl  proceed  to  follow  for  the  resolution  of 
thU  equation  is  that  given  by  Lagrange,  in  the  Mimaires  de  Berlin^  1767.  It 
eonsiats  in  producing,  by  means  of  transformations,  the  successive  diminutioa 
of  the  coefficients  A  and  B  until  one  of  them  becomes  equal  to  zero,  in  which 
case  the  solution  can  be  immediately  deduced  from  known  formulas. 

The  equation  thus  reduced  is  of  the  form  j" — ^= Az*,  or  a^ — By'=z' ; 
but  these  two  formulas  do  not  differ,  and  it  will  suffice  to  give  the  solution  of 
the  first,  2" — ^ssAzK  To  do  this,  decompose  A  into  two  factors  a,  /3  (which 
will  always  be  prime  with  regard  to  each  other,  since  A  has  no  square  factor), 
and  suppose  that  z  also  is  decomposed  into  two  factors  7,  9,  such  that  we 
have  Asra/9,  zz^pq,  we  shall  have  the  equation  {x^y)(x^'y)sia(3ji^^,  which 
we  can,  in  geaeral«  satisfy  by  taking  x^yssiop^j  x — y=ipf ;  this  supposition 
gives 

*= 2 '  ^^ 2 '    ~^^ ' 

hence  the  three  indeterminates  x,  ^,  z  will  be  expressed  by  means  of  two 
arbitrary  quantities  p  and  q ;  if  it  should  happen  that  the  values  of  x  and  y 
contain  the  fraction  \^  x,  y,  z  must  each  be  multiplied  by  two. 

Such  is  the  general  solution  of  the  equation  z^ — ^=Az',  a  solution  which 
will  comprise  as  many  particular  formulas  as  there  are  ways  of  decomposing 
A  into  two  factors. 

For  example,  if  A =30 ;  there  are  four  ways  of  decomposing  30  into  two 
factors,  viz.,  1.30,  2.15,  3.10,  5.6 ;  hence  will  result  these  four  solutions  of  the 
equation  z*— y>=:30z', 

1°.  z=  j?9+30^,  y=  ^—305*,  z=2p9, 
2°,  z=2p»+155»,  y=2p»— 155«,  z=2py, 
30.  z=3p«+105«,  y=3p«— 10^,  2=:2pj, 
40.  x=5p«+  6^»,  y=5p»—  65*,  z=s:2p^. 

440.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  general  equation  z^ — B^^zsAz*;  observe  that 
this  equation,  being  the  same  with  z^^Az^ssB^^,  we  can,  without  diminish- 
ing the  generality  of  the  theorem,  suppose  that  the  coefficient  of  the  second 
member  is  the  greater  of  the  two.  In  case  of  equality,  the  reduction  that  we 
shall  indicate  would  always  be  employed. 

Let,  then,  the  proposed  equation  be  z^ — By'ssAz',  in  which  we  suppose, 
at  the  same  time,  A^B,  A  and  B  positive,  and  free  from  any  square  factor. 

We  have  already  proved  that  x  and  y  are  primes  as  regards  each  other ;  y 
and  A,  therefore,  are  equally  prime  to  one  another ;  for  if  y  and  A  had  a 
common  divisor  0,  x^  also  must,  necessarily,  be  divisible  by  (?,  and  x  and  y 
would  not  then  be  primes  to  one  another. 

But  since  y  and  A  are  primes  to  one  another,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
proposed  equation  is  resolvable,  and  that  we  can,  therefore,  find  determinate 
values  of  x  and  y,  z=:M,  ^=N,  we  shall  also  be  able  to  satisfy  the  equation 
of  the  first  degree, 

M=nN— y'A, 
in  which  M,  N,  A  will  be  given  numbers  prime  to  one  another,  and  n,  y'  two 
indeterminates. 

Hence,  in  general,  without  knowing  the  particular  solutions  z=M,  y^N, 
we  can  suppose  x^ny — Ay',  n  and  y^  being  two  indeterminates;  and,  sub- 
stituting this  value  of  x  in  the  proposed  equation,  we  shall  have,  after  having 
divided  by  A, 
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But  since  y  and  A  are  prime  to  one  another,  this  equation  can  not  subsist 

n*— B 
unless  — T —  be  an  entire  number.    Let  this  entire  number  sA'^',  1^  bemg 

the  greatest  square  which  can  be  a  divisor  of  it,  we  shall  have 

n«— B=AA'A:«, 
and  the  equation  to  be  resolved  will  become 

A'A«y«— 2nyy'+ Ay'«=2«. 

We  perceive  that  if  there  be  any  value  whatsoever  of  n  which  renders  n^B 
divisible  by  A,  this  value  can  be  augmented  or  diminished  by  any  multiple  of 
A,  without  n' — B  ceasing  to  be  divisible  by  A ;  hence,  we  can  suppose  that 
its  value  is  comprised  between  the  limits  0  and  A,  or  even  between  the  more 
eictended  limits  — ^A  and  +|A. 

We  conclude  from  this,  that  in  trying  successively  fOr  n  all  the  entire  num- 
bers from  — I A  to  -|~iA>  ^®  ^^  encounter,  necessarily,  one  or  more  values 
which  wiQ  render  n^ — B  divisible  by  A,  provided,  however,  the  equation  ia 
resolvable  ;  and  in  case  these  values  will  not  render  n*— B  divisible  by  A,  we 
can  conclude  with  certainty  that  the  proposed  equation  is  not  resolvable. 

441.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  have  found  one  or  more  values  of  n  which 
fulfill  the  required  condition,  it  will  be  necessary  with  each  of  these  values  to 
continue  the  calculation  in  the  following  manner : 

Resume  the  equation  A.'khf^ — 2nyy'+Ay''=2';  if  we  multiply  it  by  A'if, 
and  if  we  make,  to  abridge, 

A'Ar^y— ny=x',  kz=z\ 

tlie  transformed  will  be 

ar'x'— By'y'=A'2V. 

This  transformed  could  be  resolved,  if  we  could  determine  the  solution  of 
the  proposed  equation,  since  the  values  of  ar',  y\  s/  are  easily  deduced  from 
those  of  2,  y,  z  ;  reciprocally,  the  proposed  will  be  resolved,  if  we  find  the  solu- 
tion of  its  transformed.  For,  from  the  known  values  of  r',  y\  z',  we  can 
equally  deduce  those  of  or,  y,  z  ,*  and  it  matters  littie  whether  these  last  values 
be  under  an  entire  or  fractional  form,  since  we  have  regard  only  to  the  resolu- 
tion in  rational  numbers,  and  since,  after  we  have  found  any  fructional  values 
of  2,  y,  z,  we  can  reduce  them  to  a  common  denominator  and  suppress  it. 

n«— B 
Since  we  can  suppose  the  number  n<|A,  it  is  clear  that     .  ^^    or  A'  will 

be  <|A,  and,  at  the  same  time,  positive ;  for  n  can  not  be  <  VB,  since 
otherwise  n* — B  would  be  <^B,  and  could  not  be  divisible  by  A.  The 
proposed  equation,  therefore,  will  be  reduced  to  an  equation  in  every  respect 
similar,  in  which  the  coefficient  A',  which  takes  the  place  of  A,  is  less  than 
*A. 

442.  If  we  have,  again,  A'>B,  we  can,  in  like  manner,  from  the  equation 
x^ — By'^ssA'z'*,  deduce  a  second  transformed, 

ar"»— By"»=A"z"», 

in  which  A''  will  be  <|A',  and  always  positive.  To  obtam  this  second  trans- 
formed, there  will  be  no  new  condition  to  be  fulfilled,  for  having  already  found 
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n«— B 

— p — =AJd^j  if  we  make  n=fiA'+'*'»  ^^^  'f  we  take  the  iDdeterminate  fi  in 

n"— B 
such  a  way  that  n'  <  JA',  it  is  easy  to  see  that  — 77 —  will  be  an  entire  positiye 

number  less  than  \A* ;  we  have,  consequently, 

n"— BssA'A"*:", 

A"  being  less  than  jA',  and  not  containing  any  square  factor. 

If  it  should  happen  that  A",  again,  were  greater  than  B,  we  should  continue 
this  system  of  transformed  equations,  in  which  B  is  constant,  until  we  arrive 
at  one  of  this  form 

2*— By«=C2», 
in  which  C  will  be  positive  and  <B. 

443.  But  after  we  have  passed  into  the  second  member  of  thb  equation  the 
term  which  has  the  greatest  coefficient,  which  gives 

«•— C2«=B^, 
we  can  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  reduction  of  the  coefficient  B  by  a 
second  system  of  transformed  equations 

ar'«-.Cz'«=B'y'«, 
a:"«— C2"»=B'y'», 
&c.  &c., 

in  which  the  coefficients  B',  B",  &c.,  will  be  positive,  and  will  diminish  in  at 
least  a  quadruple  ratio,  and  thus  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  a  transformed 

a*— C2»=Dy«, 

in  which  the  coefficient  D  will  be  less  than  C. 

But  the  series  of  positive  and  decreasing  numbers  A,  B,  C,  D  will  not  go 
on  ad  infinitum ;  it  will  terminate  necessarily  at  unity,  and  when  we  shall 
have  arrived  at  this  term,  the  resolution  of  the  last  transformed,  which  is  given 
at  once,  will  make  known  those  of  all  the  preceding  equations,  and,  consequent- 
fy,  that  of  the  proposed. 

GAUSS'S  METHOD  OF  SOLVING  BINOMIAL  KaUATIONS. 

444.  The  solution  of  or*  — 1=0,  it  has  been  proved  (Art.  299),  can  al- 
ways be  reduced  to  the  case  where  n  is  prime ;  and  the  case  of  n  a  prime 
number,  by  a  method  invented  by  Gauss,  may  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
solution  of  equations  whose  degrees  do  not  exceed  the  greatest  prime  number 
which  is  a  divisor  of  n — 1.  The  leading  feature  of  Gausses  method  is  to  rep- 
resent the  imaginary  roots  by  a  series  of  powers  of  any  one  of  them,  whose 
indices  form  a  geometrical  instead  of  an  arithmetical  progression.  Thus,  if  m 
be  a  number  (and  such,  called  primitive  roots  of  n,  can  always  be  found)  whose 
several  powers  from  1  to  n — 1,  when  divided  by  n,  leave  different  remainders, 
and  a  be  any  imaginary  root,  then  all  the  roots  may  manifestly  be  represent- 
ed by 

c",  o"^,  o"',  . . .  a"*"""* ; 

or,  since  m"^*r=fm+l,  where  /<  is  an  integer,  by  a,  d",  a"^,  &c.,  o"*^. 

445.  The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  representing  the  roots  is,  (1)  that  they 
can  be  distributed  into  periods,  each  of  which,  when  continued,  will  produce 
die  roots  of  that  period  in  the  same  order ;  and  (2)  that  the  product  of  any 
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number  of  snch  periodjB  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  certain  number  of  periods, 
the  importance  of  which  properties  will  be  seen  in  tiie  use  made  of  them. 

(1)  Let  n — l^rsj  r  being  a  prime  factor  of  n — 1,  and  let  n^=zk ;  then  the 
roots  may  be  written  in  vertical  columns,  each  consisting  of  r  terms,  as  follows  : 

a        a^        o*»*        ...  (J*"* 

qW.         qXu      h   gm      »    .  .  .  a"      "*       , 

and  if  any  one  of  the  periods  formed  by  the  horizontal  rows  be  continued,  tne 
roots  in  that  period  will  be  produced  in  the  same  order ;  thus,  if  the  first 
row  were  continued,  the  indices  would  be  ^•=m''=m"~*=fin+l»  k*'*^zszm^*^' 
z=z[fin-\'l)m'=sfmk'{'ht  dec.,  and  the  corresponding  roots,  a,  a\  6cc, 

(2)  Let  any  two  of  the  above  periods  be  represented  by 

a^+a»»^+o«»'»*+,  &c.,  +a»*~^ 

and  let  us  multiply  them  together,  using  each  term  of  the  lower  line  in  suc- 
cession as  a  multiplier,  and  starting  at  that  term  of  the  upper  line  which  stands 
over  it,  and  producing  the  upper  line  so  as  to  supply  the  terms  ne^ected  at 
the  beginning,  the  result  is 

a(»+b)h'    -|-a(«^+b)i»'    +a(«»»'+b)b*    +,  dec.,  +a^«»»'~*+b)b* 

and  therefore,  coDecting  the  vertical  columns  into  periods,  we  get 

2(a»)2(ob)=2(aH*)+s(ai.+b)+S(a-k«+b)4.. .  .+2(o-»'*~*+b), 

or  the  product  of  two  periods  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  s  periods ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  product  of  any  number  of  periods  will  be  equal  to  the  aggreg^ite 
of  a  certain  number  of  periods. 

EXAMFXiE  I. 

a»— ls=0 ;  6=3.2,  .•.  r=3,  «=2 ;  also,  3,  3«,  3',  3*,  3*,  vtrhen  divided  by  7, 
leave  different  remainders,  viz.,  3,  2,  6,  4,  5 ;  .*.  m^3,  and  die  roots  are 

and  pi+Pi+pz= —Is 

Abo,  piPi^oi^+a^+a'^+a^zszpi+pt 

p^9=ia^+(fi+a  +a«=;?i+p3 
|}iP3=a?+a  +afi+c^=zpi+p^ ; 

•••  PiP»+P^»+PiP9^  — 2» 
•nd  PiP4>i^Pi*+Pi+Pi=2+Pi+Pi+p2^l' 

Therefore  the  cubic  which  has  pu  pt,  p%  for  its  roots,  is  ^+1?'— %7— l:sO. 
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EXAMPLE  II. 

% 

x^f — 1=0;  16=2.8 ;  also,  the  powers  of  3  from  0  to  15,  when  divided  by  17, 
leave  remainders 

1  3  9  10  13  5  15  11  16  14  8  7  4  12  2  6, 

then  ji-|-^= — 1,  and 

j?5=a<+o"+ci6+a  -f  a«+a"+o»  +a» 

=P+q  +P  +P+P+9  +9  +5^=— 4; 
therefore,  p  and  q  are  roots  of  z^-\'Z — 4=0. 
Next,  the  periods p,  q  may  be  resolved  respectively  into  the  periods 

.•.  r+8=zp, 
and  rszsa^^+ofi  +08  +ai3 ' 


^=_p+5=— 1; 


({8  -|.a?  ^a^-^a 

therefore,  r,  s  are  roots  of  2«— pz— 1=0;  and,  sunilariy, «,  t*  are  roots  of  2^ 
—52—1=0. 
Lastly,  the  periods  r,  «,  <,  u  may  be  resdved  respectively  into 

r,=a«+fl«  S  '  «8=oi6+o«  J  '  fe=a6+ai«  S  '  th=a^+(fi  \  ' 
then  ri+ra=r, 

rir8=o"+o»+a'4.aB=r, 
.'.  ri,  fa  are  roots  of  z«— r2+i=0; 

and  n,  the  greatest  root  of  this  equation,  =a-|-  -=2  cos  ~. 

For  further  information  npon  the  theory  of  numbei8,the  student  is  referred 
to  the  Theorie  des  Nombres  of  Legendre,  the  Disquisitiones  Arithmetica  of 
Gauss,  of  which  there  is  an  excellent  French  translation  {Recherches  AriOir 
mttiques)  by  PoulIet^Delisle ;  to  Barlow's  Theoiy  of  Numbers ;  to  the  article 
of  Ivory  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  supplement  of  the  Encyc.  Britan, ;  and 
to  the  Memoirs  by  Libri,  in  tome  v.,  183&  (^tranghres),  and  by  Cauchy,  in 
tome  xvii.,  1840,  of  the  Mimoires  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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PAULDING'S  (J.  K.)  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  90  cents. 
PELLICO'S  (Silvio)  MEMOIRS  AND  IMPRISONMENTS,  50  cents. 
PLUTARCIPS  LIVES:  tnailated  by  La.1iohoahs,  M  00. 

The  nme  Work  in  4  vols.,  $3  50. 
RENWICK'S  LIFE  OF  DE  WITT  CLINTON,  45  cents. 

LIVES  OF  JOHN  JAY  AND  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  45  cents. 

ROBERTS'S  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  H.  MORE,  $1  50. 

RUSSELL'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  90  cents. 

SCOTT'S  (ReT.  John)  LIFE  OF  LUTHER,  $1  00. 

SEDGWICK'S  IT.)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  W.  LIVINGSTON,  fS  00. 

SOUTHEY'S  (RoBBBT)  LIFE  OF  LORD  NELSON,  45  cenU. 

SPARKS'S  (Jabso)  WRITINGS  OF  WASHINGTON,  13  toIs.,  $18  00. 

AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY,  10  vols.,  $7  50. 

The  Volumes  sold  separately,  if  desired,  75  cents  each. 
STEWARTS  ADVENTURES  IN  CAPTURING  MURRELL,  90  cents. 
STILLING'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  S5  cents. 
STONE'S  LIFE  OF  BRANT,  thb  Indian  Chibf,  90  cents. 

LIFE  OF  MATTHIAS  THE  IMPOSTOR,  03A  cents. 

8T.  JOHN'S  LIVES  OF  CELEBRATED  TRAVELERS,  Ml  35. 
TAYLOR'S  (John)  "  RECORDS  OF  MY  LIFE,"  $1  50. 
TAYLOR'S  (W.  C.)  MODERN  BRITISH  PLUTARCH,  50  cents. 
THATCHER'S  BIOGRAPHY  OF  DISTINGUISHED  INDUNS,  90  cents. 
TYLER'S  (John)  LIFE  AND  SPEECHES,  50  cenU. 

HISTORY,  CHARACTER,  AND  POSITION,  ISA  cents. 

WILLIAMS'S  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  45  cents. 

WILSON'S  LIVES  OF  ECCENTRIC  AND  WONDERFUL  CHARACTERS,  $1  90. 


VW*4t«W*^tM**M^MM«tf«#«MM#«M^^^V^M**«WWWt^ 


History,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  FROM  1789  TO  1815,  $5  00. 

BONNECHOSE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMERS  BEFORE  LUTHER,  40  cents. 

BUCKE'S  RUINS  OF  ANCIENT  CITIES,  90  cents. 

BULWER'S  (Sir  E.  L.)  ATHENS.  ITS  RISE  AND  FALL,  $1  30. 

RUNNER'S  HISTORY  OF  LOUISIANA  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  45  cents. 

CiESAR'S  COMMENTARIES  :  tranilated  by  William  Duncan,  90  cents. 

CRICHTON'S  HISTORY  OF  ARABIA,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN,  90  cents. 

CRICHTON  AND  WHEATON'S  DENMARK,  NORWAY,  AND  SWEDEN,  90  cents. 

CROWE  S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  3  vols.,  $1  75. 

DAVIS'S  HISTORY  OF  CHINA,  90  cents. 

DUNHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL,  $3  50. 

DUNLAP'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  90  OMits. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  THEATER,  $1  75. 

DWIGHT'S  HISTORY  OF  CONNECTICUT,  45  cents. 
FERGUSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  45  cents. 
FLETCHER'S  HISTORY  OF  POLAND,  45  cenu. 
FLORIAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOORS  IN  SPAIN,  45  cents. 
PHASER'S  HISTORY  OF  MESOPOTAMU  AND  ASSYRIA,  45  cents. 

HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  PERSIA,  45  cents. 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  with  Notes,  by  Milman,  $5  00. 

GLEIG'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  80  cents. 
GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME :  abridged,  45  cents. 

HISTORY  OP  GREECE:  abridged,  45  cenU. 

GRANT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NESTORIANS,  OR  LOST  TRIBES,  $1  00. 

GRATTAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  TO  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1830,  00  ocDia. 

HALE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  1817,  SL vols..  90  cenU. 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND,  $3  00. 

VIEW  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  $3^0. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  EUROPE.  93  75. 

HAWKS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  VIRGINIA,  $1  75. 

HENRY'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  8  vols.,  90  cents. 

HERODOTUS'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  ;  by  Rev.  W.  Bkloe,  $I  35. 

HOWITT'S  HISTORY  OF  PRIESTCRAFT  IN  ALL  AGES,  60  cents. 

ICELAND,  GREENLAND,  AND  THE  FAROE  ISLANDS,  45  cenU. 

JAMES'S  HISTORY  OF  CHIVALRY  AND  THE  CRUSADES,  45  cents. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE,  45  cents. 

JARVIS'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  thb  BISTORT  OF  TBI  CHURCH,  fS  00 

KEIGHTLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  1839,  5  vols.,  $3 15. 

LANMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  45  cents. 

LIBBER'S  GREAT  EVENTS. 

LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME:  translated  by  Bakbb,  5  vels.,  $335. 

LOSSING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS,  45  cents. 

MACKINTOSH'S  ENGLAND  TO  THE  17th  CENTURY,  $1  50. 

MICHELET'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY,  45  cents. 

MILMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  3  vols.,  tl  30. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  $1  90. 

MONETTE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  THB  MISSISSIPPL 
MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY :  Ma.clainb*i  Edition,  $3  00. 

Mubdock's  Edition  of  the  same  Work,  $7  50. 
MULLER'S  (Baron  Von)  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 
MURRAY'S  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA,  90  cts. 
HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  $1  S5. 


4  VALUABLE  NEW  AND  STANDARD  WORKS 

NEAL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PfTRITANS»  $3  50. 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III.,  prafiM«Jy  UlustntetL 

FRESCOTT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO,  3  vol..,  $6  007 

HISTORY   OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA,  3  roll,,  $6  00. 

PRIDEAUX'S  CONNECTION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  «3  75. 
ROBERTSON'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  S  Tolt..  8to,  Maps,  $5  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  V.,  $1  75.    Abridged,  45  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICA,  $1  75.    Abridged,  45  centt. 

HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  ANCIENT  INDIA,  91  75. 

ROBINS*S  (Mn.)  TALES  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  3  toIii.,  $1  00. 

ROLLINGS  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  WITH  A  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR,  $3  75. 
RUSSELL  AND  JONES'S  HISTORY^ OF  MODERN  EUROPE,  $5  00. 
RUSSELL'S  (MiCHAKL)  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  45  cenU. 

HISTORY  OF  NUBIA  AND  ABYSSINIA,  45  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BARBARY  STATES,  45  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  POLYNESIA,  45  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  45  cents. 

SALE'S  (Lsdy)  JOURNAL  OF  DISASTERS  IN  AFGHANISTAN,  IS^  cents. 
SALLUST'S  HISTORY  :  mnslsted  by  Rose,  40  cenU. 
SCHILLER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 
SCOTT'S  <Slr  W.)  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  SI  80. 

HISTORY  OF  DEMONOLOOY,  40  cents. 

SCOTT'S  (Rer.  JoHH)  LUTHERAN  REFpRMATION,  SI  00. 

SEOUR'S  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON'S  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN,  00  cents. 

SFORZOSI'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALY,  45  cents. 

SILK,  COTTON,  LINEN,  WOOL,  (History  of),  SS  00. 

SISMONDI'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALUN  REPUBLICS,  60  cents. 

SMEDLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE,  SI  40 

SKETCHES  FROM  VENETIAN  HISTORY,  90  cents. 

SMITH'S  (H.)  HISTORY  OF  FESTIVALS,  GAMES,  Ac,  45  oenu. 
SMITH'S  (H.  J.)  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION,  45  cenU. 

SPALDING'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALY  AND  THE  ITALIAN  ISLANDS,  SI  S5. 

STONE'S  BORDER  WARS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  00  cents. 

SWITZERLAND,  HISTORY  OF,  60  cents. 

TAYLOR'S  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  90  cents. 

THATCHER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  TEA-PARTY,  62J  cents. 

THATCHER'S  TALES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  35  cents. 

THIRLWALL'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  2  vob.,  S3  50. 

THUCYDIDES'  GENERAL  HISTORY  :  trmnslated  by  Smith,  90  cenU. 

TURNER'S  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  Si  35. 

TYTLER'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  6  rob.,  $»  70. 

VHCl£  PHILIP'S  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA,  85  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK.  2  voU.,  70  cents. 

HISTORY  Oi   •    .ST  GREENLAND,  35  cenu. 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  2  toU.,  70  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  2  voU.,  70  cents. 

WADDINGTON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH,  SI  75. 
XENOPHON'S  HISTORY :  trsnslsted  by  Spblmam,  85  cents. 


College  dc^  School  Books. 


ABERCROMBIE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS,  45  cenU. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL  FEELINGS,  40  cento. 

ALISON'S  ESSAYS  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE,  75  cents. 
ANTHON'S  (CKAmLSs)  LATIN  LESSONS,  90  cento. 

LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  90  cento. 

LATIN  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  90  cento. 

—I LATIN  VERSIFICATION.  90  cents. 

KEY  TO  LATIN  VERSIFICATION,  !Sb  cento. 

ZUMPT'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  90  cents. 

COMMENTARIES  OF  CJSSAR,  SI  40. 

^NEID  OF  VIRGIL.    English  Notes,  S2  00. 

ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL,  SI  50. 

CICERO'S  SELECT  ORATIONS,  SI  20. 

SALLUST.    With  EngUsh  Notes,  874  centa 

HORACE.    With  English  Notes,  SI  75. 

FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS,  90  cento. 

. GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  90  cento. 

GREEK  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  00  cento. 

GREEK  GRAMMAR,  90  cento. 

. NEW  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  90  cento. 

HOMER.    With  English  Notes,  SI  50. 

GREEK  READER,  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  JACOBS,  SI  75. 

ANABASIS  OF  XENOPHON. 

CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  S4  75. 

SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  or  GREEK  awd  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES,  M  75. 

The  same  work,  abridged,  MIU, 
BENNETTS  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING,  SI  50. 
BOUGH ARLATS  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS,  SS  25. 
BOYD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC,  50  cento. 
BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL.  75  cents. 
CAMPBELL'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RHETORIC,  SI  SS. 
CLARK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA,  SI  00. 
DRAPER'S  TEXT-BOOK  ON  CHEMISTRY,  SI  75. 
EDWARDS'S  BOOK-KEEPER'S  ATLAS,  SI  00. 
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BAZEN'S  PROFESSIONS  AND  TRADES.    81  EncnnOEi'    TScnl*. 

BEMTEL'S  GKAHMAK  OP  TBB  CERHAN  LANGUAGE,  )]  73. 

HENRY'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  Msann. 

KANKS  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  (a  OO. 

LEB-S  BLBMKNT8  OF  OIOLOOT,  M  ctnu. 

LEWIS'S  PLATONIC  THEOLOOY,  Ac.  SI  X. 

LIDDKLL  AND  8C0TTV  NEW  OltEBK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  (S  DO. 

LOOHIS^  TRBATIEB  ON  ALOBBRA,  SI  *9. 

lUmtY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  43  canu. 

H'CLINTOca  AND  CROOKS'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN,  73  emu, 

MILL'S  LOGIC,  BATIOCIN  ATI VB  AND  TNOl'CTIVE,  »*  00. 

MORSE'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  30  «bu. 

CEROORAPHIC  MAPS. 

NOEL  AND  CHAPSAL'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  FRENCH  GBAHHAS,  Tftanu. 
PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  OUcanu. 
POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  ITS  USES,  dtc,  30  codu. 


N  THE  WILL  »I»S. 


BMMiyirti,  Bellev-Lettrec,  &«. 


BtlCKEV  BBAUTIES  AND  SUBLIMITIES  OF  NATURE,  U  «aU. 
BURKE'S  COHPLETB  WORKS,  I  .dIi.,  (S  00. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BBAUTIFDL.  79  nrati. 

CHBSTERPIELD'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON,  lsb  dtuee  WiiiTiiiai.  SI  73. 
CICERO'S  OFFICES.  ORATIONS.  AND  CATC  AND  L^LIUS,  SI  13. 
COLBRIDOE'S  LETTERS,  CONVERSATIONS,  AND  RE  COLLECTIONS.  (U  nau. 

.  SPECIMENS  OP  THE  TABLE-TALK  OF,  70  unM. 

COMBE'S  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  EDUCATION,  49«iiu. 
DICK  ON  TBE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOCIETV  BV  THE  DIFFUSION  OP  KNOWLBI>GB,U 


LAMB'S  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  LETTERS.  POEMS.  Ac,  *! 
UACKENZIB'S  (Biht)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  «l  U. 
HARTINEAU.    HOW  TO  OBSERVE,  4UnDU. 
MATHEWS'S  (CnsILiDil  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITIN 
MAURY'S  PRmCIFLES  OP  ELOQUENCE.  4S 

HOttTOOMERY'S  LBUTURBS  Otf  PO 

MORS'S  (Htiiwu)  COMPLETE  WORK 
HUDlffS  OUIDB  TO  THE  OBSEHVA1 


PURSUIT  OF  K.  _ 

SANDs-s  (Rdbbit  c.1  writings,  a 

SEDGWICK'S  (Mi-)  MEA-- 

SIGOURNEV'S  (Mn.  L.  H 


UL  STUDIES,  93  ce 
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Mental  and  Moral  Science,  &«. 

A^BERCROMBIE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL  FEELINGS,  40  cents. 

ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS,  45  cent*. 

ALISON  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE,  75  cento. 

BACON  AND  LOCKE'S  ESSAYS,  AND  CONDUCT  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING,  45oeiiU. 

BOYD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC  AND  LITERARY   CRIllCISM,  50  ccnU. 

BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL.  75  oenU. 

CAMPBELL'S  (GsoBOB)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RHETORIC,  SI  S5. 

COMBE'S  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN,  45  cenu. 

DENDY'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MYSTERY,  45  cenU. 

DYMOND'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALITY :  edited  by  O.  Bush.  SI  S7i> 

HENRY'S  EPITOME  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  00  canu. 

MARTINEAirS  LETTERS  ON  MESMERISM,  6^  ^enU. 

MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENOE,  45  cents. 

MILL'S  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE,  S3  00. 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  90  ceata. 

SAUSSURE'S  (Madame  de)  FIRESIDE  FRIEND. 

SCHMUCKER'S  PSYCHOLOGY,  OR  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  SI  00. 

SEERESS  (TBB)  OF  PREVORST,  35  cenU. 

TOWNSHEND'S  FACTS  IN  MESMERISM.    With  PlatM.  75  conta. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  PHRENOLOGY,  45  centa. 

UPHAM'S  IMPERFECT  akd  DiSORDERED  MENTAL  ACTION,  45  ceota. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  $2  50.    Abridged,  SI  95. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  WILL,  SI  «*• 


ir>^<^>»^^b^»^ 


Natural  Science  &c 

BELL'S  MECHANISM  OF  THE  HAND,  60  cenu. 

BIGELOW  (Jacob)  ON  THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 

BIRDS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF,  45  centa. 

BOUCHARLAT'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS, S9SS. 

BRANDE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  S4  00. 

BREWSTER'S  LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  MAGIC,  45  oenta. 

BROWNE'S  TREES  OF  AMERICA.  S5  00. 

CHAPTAL'S  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE,  45  centa. 

COMBE'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  45  cenU. 

DANIELL'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  68}  oenta. 

DICK'S  CELESTIAL  SCENERY,  45  centa. 

SIDEREAL  HEAVENS,  45  centa. 

PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMER,  50  centa. 

DRAPER'S  CHEMICAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  PLANTS,  S9  50. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  75  cenU. 

DYEING,  CALICO-PRINTING,  &c..  S3  50. 

ELEPHANT,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE,  45  oento. 

EULER'S  LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  edited  hy  Bbbwstbb  and  Gbmcoh,  45  ota« 

GRISCOM'S  ANIMAL  MECHANISM  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  iH  cenu. 

HAS  WELL'S  ENGINEERS'  and  MECHANICS'  POCKET-BOOK,  SI  25. 

HERSCHEL  (J.  F.  W.)  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  60  cenU. 

HIGGINS'S  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  AND  PHENOMENA  OF  THE  EARTH,  45  cenU. 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS;  A  SURVEY  OP  THE  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

INSECTS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF,  90  cenU. 

KANE'S  CLEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY:  edited  bj  Drapbb.  S3  00. 

LEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY  FOR  POPULAR  USE,  50  centa. 

MUDIE'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE,  45  cenU. 

MOSELEY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MECHANICS,  45  cenU. 

OLMSTEAD'S  LETTERS  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

POTTER'S  SCIENCE  APPLIED  TO  THE  DOMESTIC  ARTS,  Ae. 

QUADRUPEDS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF,  45  cenU. 

REN  WICK'S  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS,  00  cenU. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY,  75  cenU. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  75  oenta. 

SACRED  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

SOMERVILLE'S  (Maey)   CONNECTION  OF  THE    PHYSICAL  SCIENCES,  50  cent». 
UNCLE  PHILIP'S  AMERICAN  FOREST,  35  cenU. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  35  centa. 

VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES  USED  FOR  THE  FOOD  OP  MAN,  45  oenta. 
WHEWELL'S  ASTRONOMY  AND  GENERAL  PHYSICS,  50  cenU. 
WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE,  45  cenU. 

WYATT'S  MANTTAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY,  S3  75.    Coloied  Platea  S?  50. 

« 


Voyages  and  TraveLk 

ALTOWAN;  ob,  IifciDBitra  op  Lifb  in  the  Rockt  Mountains,  SI  35. 
ANTHON'S  (C.  E.)  PILGRIMAGE  TO  TREVES,  75  cenU. 
BARROW'S  VOYAGES  WITHIN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS,  50  cenU. 

PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND  AND  MUTINY  OF  THE  SHIP  BOUNTY,  45  oenta. 

BROWNE'S  ETCHINGS  OF  A  WHALING  CRUISE,  S3  00. 

BUCKINGHAM'S  TRAVELS  IN  AMERICA.    Enffravinn,  S3  50 

CHANGE  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  NOTES,  12*  eenu. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION  OF  THE  GLOBE,  45  cenU. 

COKE'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  AND  CANADA.  75  oentn. 

COLTON* '  FOUR  YEARS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  90  ceuu. 
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COOK'S  VOYAGES  ROU^*D  THE  WORLD.    With  »  Sketch  of  his  Life*  37^  cents. 

DANA'S  TWO  YEARS  BEPORE  THE  MAST,  45  cents. 

DARWIN'S  VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST,  $1  00. 

DAVENPORT'S  PERILOUS  ADVENTURES,  45  cents. 

DE  KaY'S  sketches  OF  TURKEY,  $3  00. 

DICKENS'S  AMERICAN  NOTES  FOR  GENERAL  CIRCULATION,  12^  cents. 

DRAKE,  cavendish,  AND'DAMPIER.  LIVES  AND  VOYAGES  OF,  45  cenU. 

DURBIN'S  OBSERVATIONS  IN  EUROPE,  S  vols.,  $3  00. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST,  2  toIs.,  $2  00. 

ELLIS'S  POLYNESIAN  RESEARCHES,  4  voU.,  fS  50. 
EMERSON'S  LETTERS  FROM  THE  iEGEAN,  75  cents. 
FARNHAM'S  (Mrs.  EUZA  W.)  LIFE  IN  PRAIRIE  LAND,  50  coots. 

FEATHERSTONHAUOffS  EXCURSIONS  THROUGH  THE  SLAVE  STATES,  Ac,  25  cents. 
FIDLER'S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PROFESSIONS,  &c.,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CAN- 

XSL,  60  cents. 
FISK'S  TRAVELS  IN  EUROPE,  $3  25. 
FLAGG'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  FAR  WEST,  $1  50. 
GRANT'S  NESTORIANS  ;  OR,  THE  LOST  TRIBES,  $1  00, 
GREEN'S  TEXIAN  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  MIER.    Plates,  $2  00 
HAIGHT'S  (Mrs.)  LETTERS  FROM  THE  OLD  WORLD,  $1  75. 
HEAD'S  (Sir  Gbo.)  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS  OF  ENGLAND,  $1  12*. 
HEAD'S  (StrFBAKCM  B.)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  BRUCE,  THE  AFRICAN  TRAVELER, 

45  cents. 
HOFFMAN'S  WINTER  IN  THE  WEST,  $1  50. 
HUMBOLDT'S  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES,  45  oenU. 
HUMPHREY'S  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  tl  75. 
INGRAHAM'S  SOUTHWEST,  $1  50. 

JACOBS»S  SCENES,  INCIDENTS,  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN,  $1  25. 
JAMESON'S  DISCOVERIES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  AFRICA,  45  cents. 
JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  VISITS  AND  SKETCHES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  $1  00. 
KAY'S  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN  CAFFRARIA,  85  cents. 
KENDALL'S  TEXAN  SANTA  FE  EXPEDITION,  $2  50. 
KEPPEL'S  EXPEDITION  TO  BORNEO,  50  cenU. 
KOHL'S  SKETCHES  IN  IRELAND,  124cenU. 

LANDERS'  (R.  and  J.)  JOURNAL  OF  TRAVEL  IN  AFRICA,  90  cents. 
LATROBE'S  RAMBLER  IN  MEXICO,  65  cents. 

RAMBLER  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  $1  10. 

LESLIE,.ftc.,  DISCOVERIES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  POLAR  SEAS,  45  cenU. 
LESTER^S  GLORY  AND  SHAME  OF  ENGLAND,  $1  50. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK'S  TRAVELS  BEYOND  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  90  cents. 
MACKENZIE'S  YEAR  IN  SPAIN,  ^2  25. 

SPAIN  REVISITED,  $1  75. 

AMERICAN  IN  ENGLAND,  $1  50. 

MARRYAT'S  TRAVELS  OF  MONSIEUR  VIOLET  IN  CALIFORNIA,  12^  cenU. 

MILLER'S  CONDITION  OF  GREECE,  37^  cents. 

MORGAN'S  (Lady)  FRANCE,  70  cents. 

MORRELL'S  (Captwn)  FOUR  VOYAGES  TO  THE  SOUTH  SEA,  $1  50. 

MORRELL'S  (Mrs.  A.  J.)  VOYAGE  TO  THE  SOUTH  SEA,  62^  cents. 

MOTTS  TRAVELS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST,  $1  00. 

NEW  ORLEANS  AS  I  FOUND  iT,  25  cents. 

OLIN'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND,  $2  50. 

OWEN'S  VOYAGES  TO  EASTERN  AFRICA,  $1  12^. 

PARK'S  TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA,  45  cents. 

PARROT'S  JOURNEY  TO  MOUNT  ARARAT,  50  cents. 

PARRY'S  VOYAGES  TOWARD  THE  NORTH  POLE,  90  cents. 

PERILS  OF  THE  SEA,  35  cents. 

PJIELPS'S  (Mrs.)  CAROLINE  WESTERLEY,  35  cents. 

POLO'S  (Mabco)  TRAVELS,  45  cents.. 

PORTER'S  CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  $1  50. 

PUCKLER  MUSKAU.    TUTTI  FRUTTl,  50  centt. 

PYM'S  (Arthur  Gordoh)  NARRATIVE,  65  cents. 

REED  AND  MATHESON'S  VISIT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCHES,  $1  30. 

REYNOLDS'S  VOYAGE  OF  THE  U.  S.  FRIGATE  POTOMAC  ROUND  THE  WORLD,  $819. 

LETTERS  ON  THE  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION,  >1  50. 

ROBERTS'S  EMBASSY  TO  THE  COURTS  OF  SUM,  COCHIN-CHINA,  &c.,  $1  75. 

SALE'S  (Lady)  JOURNAL  OF  DISASTERS  IN  AFGHANISTAN,  IS^  cenU. 

SARGENT'S  AMERICAN  ADVENTURE  BY  LAND  AND  SEA,  90  cents. 

SCHROEDER'S  SHORES  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN,  $1  75. 

SEA  WARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  SHIPWRECK,  37*  cenu. 

SEDGWICK'S  (Miss)  LETTERS  FROM  ABROAD  TO  KINDRED  AT  HOME,  $1  90. 

filEBOLD'S  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  JAPANESE,  45  cenU. 

STEPHENS'S  INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA.    Map  and  88  EngraTJngs, 

$5  00.  - 

INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  YUCATAN.     120  Engravings,  $5  00. 

INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  GREECE,  TURKEY,  RUSSIA,  AND  POLAND. 

Ennavinn,  $1  75. 
INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  EGYPT,  ARABLA  PETILEA,  AND  THE  HOLY 

Lard.    Engravings,  $1  75. 
8T.  JOHN'S  LIVES  OF  CELEBRATED  TRAVELERS,  $1  25. 
TASISTRO'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  $1  50. 
THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES,  75  cents. 
TROLLOPE'S  PARIS  AND  THE  PARISIANS  IN  1835,  $1  50. 

TYTLER'S  DISCOVERIES  ON  THE  NORTHERN  COASTS  OF  AMERICA,  45  cents. 
UNCLE  PHILIP'S  WHALE  FISHERY  AND  POLAR  SEAS,  70  cents. 
VOYAGES  ROUND  THE  WORLD  SINCE  THE  DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK,  45  centt. 
WOLFF'S  MISSION  TO  BOKHARA.    Engravings,  $2  00. 
WRANGELL'S  EXPEDITION  TO  SIBERIA,  POLAR  SEA,  &c.,  49  cents. 
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8  VALUABLE  NEW  AND  STANDARD  WORKS 

Splendidly  Smbellislied  Worlok 

AIKIN  (Dr.)  AND  BARBAULD^S  (Mn.)  EVENINGS  AT  HOME,  $1  20. 

BEATTIE  (Jambs)  AND  COLLINS'S  (William)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

BIBLE,  HARPER'S  ILLUMINATED,  933  90. 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  $6  00. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  75  centa 

BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD,  $5  00 

COWPER'S  (William)  POEMS. 

DEFOE'S  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  91  35. 

ENGLAND,  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF. 

FAIRY  BOOK,  ILLUSTRATED,  75  cents. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Olitbe)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

HIEROGLYFHICAL  BIBLE,  70  centa. 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST,  in  the  Words  of  the  EvaofelisU,  $1  00. 

MILTON'S  POETICAL  \/ORKS. 

SHAKSPEARE,  HARPER'S  ILLUMINATED,  $5  00. 

SUE'S  WANDERING  JEW,  ILLUSTRATED,  $5  00. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 


iv^^^k^^ 


Medicaland  Surgical  Science,  &«. 

BAYLE'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ANATOMY,  87^  cents. 

CHAILLY'S  PRA(3TICAL  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFERY,  82  00. 

COOPER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY,  43  874. 

COPLAND'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  3  vols.,  vols.  1  and  S  now  ready,  SS  00 

per  vnlame. 
CRUVEILHIER'S  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY,  S3  00. 
DOANE'S  SURGERY  ILLUSTRATED.    25  Plates,  $4  50. 
FERRIS'S  TREATISE  ON  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA,  SI  25. 
OALT'S  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 
GOOD'S  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE,  S5  00. 

GOVE'S   (Mart  S.)  LECTURES  TO  WOMEN  ON  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  75  cents. 
GUY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  $3  00. 
HOOPER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY,  S3  00, 
JOHNSON'S  ECONOMY  OF  HEALTH,  65  cenU. 

KITCHINER'S  DIRECTIONS  FOR  INVIGORATING  AND  PROLONGING  LIFE,  40  edata. 
MAGENDIE'S  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  S2  00. 
MASSE'S  POCKET  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  442  Figures,  engraved  on  Steel,  and  beantifUlyOQlorBd, 

S7  50  ;  with  Plat4s  ancolored,  S9  00. 
NELIGAN  ON  MEDICINES,  THEIR  USES,  ETC.,  SI  75. 
PAINE'S  INSTITUTES  OR  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MEDICINE. 
PARIS'S  PHARMACOLOGIA,  SI  50. 

REESE'S  TREATISE  ON  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA,  75  cents. 
REVERE'S  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 
SMITH  ON  EPIDEMICS,  SI  00. 
SPURZHEIM'S  PHRENOLOGY. 

STEWART  ON  THEiDISEASES  OF  CHILDREN,  SI  50. 
TICKNOR'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIVING,  45  cents. 


Dictionaries  and  Bncydopedias. 

▲NTHON'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  S4  75. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES,  S4  75. 

DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES,  ABRIDGED,  SI  25. 

BRANDE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  S4  00. 

BROWN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  SI  75. 

COBB'S  MINIATURE  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  50  cents. 

COOPER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY,  S3  874. 

COPLAND'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  3  vols.,  vols.  1  and  2  now  nsdy,  S5  00 

per  volame. 
CRABB'S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMS  EXPLAINED,  S2  87^. 
GARDNER'S  FARMER'S  DICTIONARY,  SI  50. 
HOOPER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY,  S3  00. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT'S  NEW  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  S5  00. 
M'CULLOCH'S  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER,  SO  50. 

WEBSTER'S  (N.)  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  S3  50. 
WEBSTER  (Thomas)  AND  PARKS'lf  (Mra.)  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY, 
SS75. 


Politics,  Political  XSconomy,  &«. 

BULWER'S  (E.  L.)  ENGLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH,  85  cents. 

BULWER'S  (H.  L.)  FRANCE,  00  cents. 

CALHOUN'S  LIFE,  and  SELECTIONS  FROM  HIS  SPEECHES,  SI  00. 

LIFE,  ]2jr  cenU. 

CAMP'S  DEMOCRACY,  45  cents. 

DEFENSE  OF  THE  WHIGS,  25  cents. 

DOWNING'S  (Major  Jack)  LETTERS  TO  MR.  DWIGHT,  62^  cents. 

DUER'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  45  cents. 

LESTER'S  GLORY  AND  SHAME  OF  ENGLAND,  SI  50. 

LIBBER'S  ESSAYS  ON  PROPERTY  AND  LABOR,  45  cents. 
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